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FOREWORD 


The sixly-lirst birth-day is celebrated by Hindus as an 
auspicious event in a man's life. It is a matter of rejoicing not 
merely to the individual concerned and his family, but also to his 
friends, and it is an occasion for f eiicitations , In the case of per- 
sons who have rendered distinguished service to the country, it 
has become the custom to mark the occasion by the gift 
of a commemoration volume containing not merely tributes of 
appreciation from their friends and admirers, but also literary 
contributions ofiered by workers in the same field as a mark of 
their esteem for services rendered to the cause in which they are 
interested . The idea of presenting such a volume to Mr . 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar has received widespread approval 
from many quarters. The messages and greetings and the articles 
which have been received are an eloquent testimony to the work 
to which Mr. RcUigaswanii Aiyangar has devoted his life, to the 
influence l).e has exercised not merely upon the hundreds 
of students who have passed through his hands, but upon the 
progress of University education in South India and especially in 
Travancore, to his zeal for the promotion of literary and historical 
research, and to his many-sided cultural activities. He is one of 
the outstanding personalities in our world of education to-day and 
is among the foremost of gi'eat teachers in South India. He has 
won the affection and admiration of his students to an extent 
which has seldom been surpassed. The University of Travancore, 
which has become an accomplished fact during the regime of her 
illustrious Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, is not a little 
indebted to the labours of Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar who was the 
convener of the University Committee and prepared a very com- 
prehensive and valuable report recommending its establishment. 

At an age when he has earned the title to rest upon his laurels, 
he is devoting himself to the promotion of higher Oriental studies 
and research and is guiding the destinies of the Venkateswara 
Oriental Institute which has been established at Tirupati in pur- 
suance of a scheme prepared by him. Not content with this, he 
is engaged in preparing scholarly editions of various Samskrit 
works. He has made valuable contributions to knowledge in the 
field of historical, political and economic studies. The range and 
depth of his scholarship, his versatility and thoroughneSvS, 
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the vigour and subtlety of his intellect, his avidity for learning and 
knowledge, his remarkable gifts of exposition and his administra- 
tive capacity in the department of education, are all entitled , to 
unstinted praise. He is an exponent of the best culture of the 
West and the East, and embodies an ideal for the India of the 
future. 

P. S. SiVASWAMY AiYAR. 

20 — 2 — 1940 . President. 

The Shashtiabdapurti Celebration Committee. 



REPORT BY THE SECRETARIES 


The idea oi commemorating the services of Rao Bahadur Pro- 
fessor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in the held of education, and 
historical, linguistic, and economic research, by presenting him with 
a Commemoration Volume of essays on different branches of 
Humanities on the completion of his 60th year, and on the occasion 
of his 61st birthday, February 23, 1940, was the result of a meeting 
of pupils, friends and admirers of the Rao Bahadur held on the 5th 
-November 1939, at No. 2 Cathedral Road, Madras. The members pre- 
sent together with others who responded to the invitation formed 
themselves into a committee named ‘‘Professor K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar Shashtiabdapurti Commemoration Committee” with power 
to add to the number. The Committee then elected Sir P. S. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., as President, Dr. P. J. Thomas, 
University Professor of Economics and Mr, T. T. Krishnamachari, 
M.L.A., as Secretaries and Treasiu^ers. As editors of the volume, 
Professor A. Gopala Menon (now Director of Public Instruction, 
Travancore) and Rao Sahib Professor C. S. Srinivasachariar of the 
Annarnalai University were appointed; An executive committee 
was formed consisting of Dr, Kunhan Raja, Reader in Sanskrit, Dr. 
P. S, Lokanathan, Reader in Economics, Dr. Muhammad Hoosain 
Nainar, Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, 
Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Lecturer in Indian History and 
Archaeology, all of the University of Madras, and Mr. V. K. Thiru- 
venkatachariar, B.A. B,L., Advocate, Madras High Court. 

The Commiltcc further decided to present an oil painting of 
Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar to the University of Madras with 
which he has been connected for over a quarter of a century in 
different capacities, as a member of the Syndicate, Senate, Acade- 
mic Council, Council of Affiliated Colleges, Boards of Studies in 
History, Economics, Teaching, and Geography, and as lecturer 
under dillcrent endowments. 

An appeal was issued to the numerous students, friends and 
admirers of Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar to co-operatc 
with the Committee by becoming members and by contributing 
original papers to the Festschrift and by making donations. The 
appropriateness of the memorial was readily acknowledged by the 
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public and the response was quick, generous and encouraging. 
About a hundred articles of varied interest, most of them original 
in character, were received by the editors of the volume, and as 
many as 88 including the six papers in Sanskrit were accepted ior 
publication. These papers have been arranged in seven sections, the 
names of the contributors being given in the alphabetical order in 
each section. The Committee regrets that as other papers came loo 
late for publication, they could not be included in the volume.* 
Besides, the Committee received a number of reminisoences and 
appreciations from his pupils and friends, which are published in 
the volume. The ready response which wo received from a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen will bear testimony to the high 
esteem and regard in which the distinguished Professor is held by 
the enlightened public not only of this presidency but also of the 
whole of India. In this connection a letter received by Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari from oJie of the '‘'two living teachers of the Rao 
Bahadur, Mr. R. S. Lepper from Crawfordsburn, Northern Ireland, 
dated 14th January, 1940, may be road with interest. 

“ I am very much obliged to you for sending me pc<rticulars of 
the forthcoming presenlation to my dear old friend and former 
colleague Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, M.A,, of the 
volume of essays on History and Economics, and to Madras Uni- 
vejrsity of his portrait, in commemoration of his Shashtiabdapurti, a 
X)roject which naturally has my warmest sympathy. 

It gives me therefore? the greatest pleasure to enclose for this 
most happily conceived purpose, a cheque on the Imperial Bank 
of India for Rupees ICO, in favour of the Treasurers of the Commit- 
tee, and trust it will reach you in due course, and in good time for 
the celebration. I also hope that the stamp duty on cheques has 
not been raised above the 1 anna on my cheque enclosed, as I should 
not like any deduction to be made from the round sum intended. 
If, however, the stamp duty has been increased since my cht^que 
book was issued, perhaps, if you showed this letter to the Madras 
Agent of the Bank, he could debit my account with increase in 
stamp duty. Should your committee have any difficulty in raising 
the amount of the estimated cost of the celebrations, as given in 
your letter to me, and would let me know of this, I would gladly 
send a further subscription. 


*Tbe other Mr. V. V, Srinivasa Aiyangar, a former Judge oi the High 
Court, Madras, has been pleased to cenlributc an appreciation. 
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I am very glad to see that the President of your Committee is 
so eminent a statesman as Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar K.C.S.L, and 
trtjst he continues in the best of health ; and also that you have, 
as one of the editors of the Commemoration volume, another old 
friend and colleague of mine, Professor A. Gopala Menon, which 
fact alone should ensure its excellence.” 

At a later meeting of the Executive Committee it was resolved 
to appoint Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar as a member of the 
Editorial Committee. It was further resolved to invite Dr. C. R. 
Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University to unveil the portrait 
of Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar. Dr. C. R. Reddy readily agreed 
to perform this pleasant function, while the Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity of Madras were kind enough to accept the portrait on be- 
half of the University. 

Having had only a limited time at their disposal, the Committee 
entrusted the work of printing this volume of more than 100 formes 
to the G, S. Press, one of the best printers of Madras, and the thanks 
of the Committee are due to Mr. G. Srinivasachari for taking a 
persona] inteiest in the work and delivering it in time. The 
Committee is also thankful to the Carnatic Studio and their artist 
for tlie excellent oil painting of the size 6'><4y4'. Lastly the Com- 
mittee tenders its cordial thanks to the ladies and gentiemen who 
have co-operated with them and have contributed in a large mea- 
sure to the great success of the celebrations to-day in honour of 
one of the most distinguished savants and educationists of India, 

P. J. Thomas, 

23 — 2 -1940. T. T. Krishnamachari, 

Secretaries, 
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Kao Bahadur Prof. K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar was born on 23rd B'ebruary 1880 at 
Kurichi, near Mannargudi in Tanjore District in the house of his 
maternal-grandfather. He was the only son of the late C. R. Veer^i- 
raghava Aiyangar, Kumbhakonam, late student of the Kumbhako- 
nam College under Mr. Porter and Mr. T. Gopala Rao. He receiv- 
ed school education in Kumbhakonam, Banathurai High School, 
till 1889 and at Trivellore from 1889-1894 when he passed the Matri- 
culation Examination. He joined the Pachaiappa’s College in 1895 
and passed in the First Class, the F.A. Examination (1896) as first 
in the College. He got J. B. Norton’s Scholarship in the B.A. 
(1897-98), and passed in the First Class as first in the Presidency 
in History and Economics (Secured a medal and the Northwick 
Prize in January 1899) He passed also in the First Class simul- 
taneously in English and Sanskrit. He joined the Pachaiappa’s 
College as Tutor in English in F’eb. 1900, and acted as Lecturer in 
History and Economics in Pachaiappa’s College and .subsequently 
became Assistant Professor of History and Economics (1901) re- 
taining the English Tutorship. 

He left Pachaiappa’s College towards the end of January 1902 
to take up the Assist^int Professorship in History and Economics in 
the Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum, under his former teacher, 
Prof. R, S. Lcppcr (3rd B’ebruary 1902) . He retired from Travancore 
Service on the 23rd February 1935, after a service of 34 years. In 
the Travancore service, after acting for several times of long periods 
as Professor of History and Economics, he was confirmed as Pro- 
fessor in 1910. He was appointed Principal of the Training College 
in 1923, and as Principal of both the Maharaja’s College of Arts 
and the Training College, a dual charge allowed only in his case, 
by the University, in 1924. 

In the interval, he acted as Secretary to the Government in the 
Education Department with administrative powers in 1907. He 
served also as Inspector of schools in 1907-08. He acted as Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction from March 1928 to July 1930. He was 
continuously a Member of the Legislative Council in Travancore 
from 1914-1930, for 17 years. 
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He organised a Public Lecture Movement in Travancore as Sec- 
retary of Public Lecture Committee for over 10 years, and did con- 
siderable propaganda work in starting Cottage industries and pro- 
moting public health activities. He served in other educational ap- 
pointments in Travancore opened to him, and was Secretary, and 
afterwards the President of the Text-Book Comnuttco. He was 
Secretary of a Committee for the preservation of Historical Relics 
in Travoncore and was Chairman of the School Leaving Certificate 
Board, and Teachers’ Certificate Examinations. 

He was mie of the founders of the Indian Econornic Confer- 
ence which he atteiidcd regularly in the earlier years. As Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, lie interested himself for improving the 
tone of elementary and vx’rnacular education, personally inspecting 
during his period over 400 scliools. He improved the pay and 
status oi Vernacular School teachers, liberalised school grants, pro- 
vided security of tenin*e for teachers and found the Travancore Tea- 
chers' Association of whic h he was the first President in the moving 
spirit till !k‘ retired. The education expenditure in Travancore 
reached i1s peak when he was the Dirc:etor. He tried to secure 
purity in admiriistratioi], Ho was pioneer of oo-edtioation in Tra- 
vancore, and initiated many administrative' redonns in the Educa- 
tional Department. 

He .v/as the moving .s|)irit of the First Ttavaucore University 
Committee appoixiiecl by Sir M. Krishnan Nair and the Convenor 
of the Travancore University Committee for which he wrote a big 
Report recominondijig a University for Travancore, which is to 
develop into a Pan-Kerala University. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Madras University in 12-11-1912 
coming from the Registered Graduates Constituency at the top of 
die polls for three elections successively. He continued to be on 
the Senate until 1928. He came back to it and served it during 
1932-83. Ho became an ex-Oflicio on becoming Principal. He 
served in every University Body continuously for over a quarter 
of a, century, as an Examiner, Chairman of Board of Examiners, 
Member of the Board of Studies in History, Economics, Teaching 
and Geography. He v/as the President of the Faculty of Com- 
merce, (192f5-28), Member of the Syndicate (1921-28), of the Aca- 
demic Council and of the Council of Affiliated Colleges from 
1924-28. He took a prominent part in criticising the New Univer- 
shy Act. He was a member of the General University Commis- 
sion, 1928, and also a member of the Ad Hoc Commission in con- 
nection with the afeliation of colleges. 
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He presided over the Madras Provincial Educational Confer- 
ence at Trichinopoly in 1919 and over the ‘ Peace ’ section of All- 
India Educational Conference recently held at; Bombay. He was 
appointed by the University to lecture to teachers on Mio teaching 
of History for two successive terms. The le^^ctures wore repeated 
for the Government of Travancore. He helped to modernise the 
methods of teaching of History. 

He has been a Fellow of the Royal Economic Society since 1904 
and for 20 years a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. He is 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal since 1914 and 
was founder and member of the Behar and Orissa Research Society. 

On retirement from the Travancore Government, he joined the 
Benares Hindu University as Principal of tlio Central Hindu Col- 
lege, (1935-38). When he resigned the Principalship at: Benares, 
he was made Honorary Professor of Economics in the Hindu Uni- 
versity. While at Benares, he was invited by the Punjab University 
as Visiting Professor of Economics. 

He delivered the special Readership lectures in the University 
of Calcutta on India Cameralism (Ancient Indian Sociology and 
Thought) and lectures in Ancient Indian Economic Thought as 
Manindra Professor in the Benares Hindu University. 

In the Madras University, besides two courses of lectures on 
History and Economics, on Indian l aud Tenure and Indian Econo- 
mic Tliought, both repeated in Travancore, he has her‘n tlie first 
Lecturer in thc' Foundei'ship lectures, named after one, Sir S, 
Subrahmanya Aiyar (1912) and two, Dewan Bahadur K. Krislrna- 
swami Rao (1938). He also delivered Sir Wihiarn Meyer (eclures 
for Economics in 1934. He was one of the pioneers in field of 
Ancient Indian Political Sociology. He has studied Maratha His - 
tory from original sources in Marathi, and specialised in Indian 
History. Latterly, he has been concentrating on the .study of Dharrna 
Sastra. 

He prepared a scliorne for ihf? Tirupati Oriental Institute wlien 
at Benares, and on its sanction in May 1939, ho took up the Direr 
tonship at the invitation of the Devasthanam Committee. 

A. Gopala Menon. 

C. S. Srtnivasachapt. 

V, R. R. Dikshitar, 

Members of the Editorial Cinnmittee. 
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PUBLISHED WORKS (SEPARATE WORKS) 

1. Historical Development of Vaimavism in South India. 

(Madras, 1901). 

2. A History of Pre-Musalman India. 

(Longmans, 1909) — Several reprints and editions. 
Malayalam translation, 1933 (Longmans) . Kannada 
translation, 1938 (Longmans). 

3. Some Aspects of Ancient India Polity. 

(Sir Subrahmanya Aiyar Lecture, 1912) Madras Uni- 
versity, 1914 ; Second Edition 1935. 

4. A.spects of Ancient India Economic Thought. 

(Manindra Lectures, 1927) Benares Hindu University, 
1934. 

5. Some Recent Trends of Public Finance. 

(Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1934) Madras University, 
1936. 

6. Rajadharma. 

(Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao Lectures, 
Madras University, 1938) Adyar Library, 1940. 

7. Political Ideals of the East and the West. 

(Jubilee Lectures, 1939) Government Press, Ernaku- 
1am, 1939. 

8. Presidential Address — South Indian Educational Confer- 

ence, 1919. 

9. History of Jahangir by Francis Gladwin. 

(Edited with Introduction and Notes) B. G. Paul & Co., 
Madras, 1930. 

ID. Report of the Travancore University Committee, 1926. 

IN THE PRESS AND ABOUT TO BE PUBLISHED. 

11. Vyavahara Nimaya of Varadaraja. 

(On Hindu Law) Adyar Library, 1937-40. 

12. Skandasarirakam. 

(Sarasvati Bhavana Series, Benares) , 1940. 

13. Brhaspati Smrti. 

(Reconstructed and edited from published and unpub- 
lishe'd Nibandhas) Gaekwad Oriental Series. 

14. Rajadharma Kanda ofKrtya Kalpataru of Lakshmidhara. 

(Edited for the first time from all available manuscripts) 
Baroda Oriental Series, 
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15. Dana Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

16. Grhastha Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

J,7. Moksa Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

18. Tirtha Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 


EDITED AND GOING TO THE PRESS. 

19. Indian Cameralism. 

(Special Readership Lectures, Calcutta University, 1934) . 

20. Niyalakdla Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru of Lakshmidhara. 

(Gaekwad Oriental Series). 

21. Vyavahdra Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

22. Pratisthd Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

23. Suddhi Kanda of Krtya Kalpataru do. 

24. Cdnakyaniti Sutra. 

(Oriental Institute, Tirupati). 

UNDER PREPARATION FOR PUBLICATION 

25 . The remaining five Kandas of Krtya Kalpataru of Lakshmi- 

dhara 

(Viz., Brahmacari, Sraddha, Vrata, Santi, and Puja) 
(Gaekwad Oriental Series) . 

26. Vis7iu Smrti with the Bhdsya iia^ned Kesava-vaifayanti by 

Nanda-Pandita (Adyar Library). 

27. Tiie History of Economics of Indian Land Tenures (Madi'as 

University Lectures) . 

28. Bicaineralism. 

(Madras University Readership Lectures). 

29. The Teaching of History. 

(Madras Univei’sity Vacation Lectures). 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLECTED WORKS 

30. Evolution of Ancieyit Indian Politics. 

(Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Commemoration Volume, Patna 
University, 1928). 

31. Manned in Madras. 

(Madras Tercentenary Commemoration Volume. 1939). 

32. Sri Ramanuja. 

(“ Great Men of India ”, Oldham Press, 1939) . 
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33. Stvdies in the Teaching of History. 

(Introduction to C. S. Srinivasachari’s “ Studies from 
Indian History ”) . 

34. Foreword to “ Messages to Indian Students ” by Purushot- 

tam Das Tandan, Allahabad, 1936. 

35. The Indian Fuel Problem. 

(Indian Economic Conference, Bombay, 1919) . 

36. Some Aspects of Indian Finance. 

(Indian Economic Conference, Madras, 1921). 



REMINISCENCES AND APPRECIATIONS 

Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A. 

O. M. Thomas, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Advocate, Allahabad. 

I’he completion ol the sixtieth year is a joyful event in the 
life of an Indian. Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, who 
has to-day reached this privileged landmark amidst the rejoicings 
of a wide circle of his friends, admirers, and former students, is 
justly entitled to a double measure of felicity. He can look back 
with complacence on a long and distinguished record of useful 
work ; and, unlike most of those who happen to arrive at the three 
score limit only to find themselves in a sad state of senile decay, 
he yet stands as a happy but not unknown warrior engaged in 
the strenuous crusade for culture, with all the vigour of a strangely 
perpetual youthfuliiess. True that Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar is 
sixty years old ; it is truer still that he is sixty years young ! 
His is the rai*e good fortune that he can contemplate the prospect 
and retrospect with almost equal satisfaction. And I am glad to 
have this opportunity to pay my tribute to an intellectual Caesar 
who has just crossed an invisible Rubicon in order, let us hope, 
to extend the frontiers of Knowledge. 

TANJORE MIND AT ITS BEST 
It is curious that some places and institutions are associated 
with a distinctive type of intellectual brilliance. Englishmen talk 
of the “ Balliol mind ” with respect and admiration. Of all places 
in South India, Tanjore is the most famous seat and stronghold of 
cultural aristocracy. The splendour of its traditions is such as 
to make its very name a sort of hallmark of the intellect. Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar’s is the Tanjore mind at its best. Had he 
chosen the law as a profession and politics as a pastime, he would 
have made a great name . But he preferred the comparative seclu- 
sion of the academy. The man who takes to teaching, like the Hindu 
widow who remarries, may be said to commit civil suicide. 
He ceases to count in the world of affairs. Who except a few 
gaping under-graduates would have ever heard of a Gokhale or 
a Sastri had they remained throughout as teacher^ ? Mr. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar’s truly hieratic devotion to culture has not per- 
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mitted him to change his vocation. This sense of loyalty is one 
of his marked characteristics. It has won him the respect and 
affection of a larger number of “ disciples ” than the professed 
followers of more ostentatious cults could claim . I said disciples ; 
no other word could describe the spiritual relationship between 
Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar and the host of students whom he has 
taught year after year. I have not had the good fortune to sit at 
the feet of this Gamaliel. But that circumstance has ils own com- 
pensations. I can now view him with a certain degree of detach- 
ment which would not have been possible had he been my teacher. 
My contact with him came much later when I was better equipped 
to understand and appreciate his mettle and merits with the added 
advantage of perfect freedom from bias. 

BRILLIANT ACADEMIC RECORD 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar was born on February 23, 1880, of 
a respectable Brahmin family in the district of Taniore in the 
Madras Presidency. He had his early education in a mofussil 
high school from where he matriculated in his fourteenth year. He 
then went to Madras and joined the Pachaiyappa’s College. His 
career is one of the most brilliant in the annals of ihc Madras 
University whose standai'ds are the highest in India. At Pachai- 
yappa’s he was John Bruce Norton Scholar, Prizeman, and Meda- 
list. In 1896 he passed hi.s F.A. examination in the first class, 
standing first in his college. Two years later he achieved tbe 
signal distinction of winning a triple first class in the B.A. degree 
examination, that is, he got away with a first clas.s in History and 
Economics, a first class and third rank in English, and a first class 
and fourth rank in Sanskrit. He performed a more prodigious 
feat in 1902 when by private .study he secured the first place in 
tbe first class in the M.A. degree examination in History and 
Economics. It was the only first class in Plistory and Economics 
at the Madras University in the long space of forty-five years since 
the memorable Mutiny year of 1857 ! 

TAKES TO TEACHING 

On the completion of his dazzling University career, with his 
broad brow wreathed in rare academic laurels, Mr. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar had practically all the world where to choose. It is 
significant of his absolute freedom from highvaulting Ambition, 
that ‘‘ last infirmity of noble mind,” that he preferred the modest 
role of a teacher. While studying for his M.A. he had served in 
the Pachaiyappa’s College, fii’st as Tutor in English and later as 
Assistant Profea?5sor of History. That experience had settled his 
choice of a profession. In 1902 he was appointed as Asssistant 
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Professor of History and Ek^onomics at the Maharaja's College at. 
Trivandrum in the State of Travancore. In 1910 he became Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of History at the Maharaja’s 
College and continued in that capacity for twenty-three years. 
He was the second Indian to be appointed as the Principal of the 
Maharaja’s College, the premier College in Travancore, teaching 
up to the M.A. standard, and held that office from 1924 to 1933. 
During this period he was also the Principal of the Training 
College, the first Indian to hold that prize post. By reason of 
his dual position, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar was humorously 
referred to by the people of the state as the double-barelled gun.” 
This combination of two responsible posts was but a personal 
tribute to Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s exceptional efficiency. A 
special University Commission that visited Trivandrum to report 
on the working of the colleges there have recorded their view that 
thej^ were fully satisfied that the interests of the two colleges were 
safe under the composite stewardship of Mr. Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar but thcit the offices should be separated after his retirement. 
That was recognition from above. As for the more exacting 
recognition fi^om below, no professor of South India, with the 
exception of Dr. William Skinner, late of the Madras Christian 
College, is more highy spoken of by his students than Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar. He has earned their affection and esteem by his 
qualities of head and heart ; the one keen and exigent, the other 
kind and indulgent. 

A GREAT SCHOLAR 

He is a distinguished scholar. A linguist with a mastery of 
three or four languages, he has been one of the pioneers of Indian 
historical research. His book, Pre~Miisstihnan India, published 
by Longmans in 1909, is a popular text-book. It has run into seve- 
ral editions, and still holds the field ampng students throughout 
India. Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar has a number of other works 
to his credit, among which mention may be made of his Ancient 
India Polity, Ancient Indian Economic Thought, and his edition 
of Gladwin’s History of Jehangir with an introduction and com- 
mentary . He has also been engaged by the Government of 
Baroda to edit the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of books, and Mr. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar hopes to publish shortly the Brihaspati 
Smriti reconstructed and translated, and the Smriti Kalpataru of 
Lakshmidhara comprisipg over thirty thousand Granthas. Fur- ^ 
ther, he is preparing editions of Varadaraja’s Vyavahara Nirnaya 
and Ahhandadarsa , Besides he has been connected, either as 
Fellow or as Member, with a number of learned societies like the 
Royal Economic Society, the Royal Historical Society, the Asiatic 
d 
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Society of Bengal, the Mythic Society of Mysore, and the Indian 
Economic Association, and has made occasional contributions to 
the journals of these societies on research topics.* 

HIS LEARNED DISCOURSES 
But his books are an inadequate outlet of his erudition. Like 
Lord Acton, he finds his metir in the lecture-room. He has the 
supreme gift of investing primitive periods and abstruse subjects 
with a subtle charm of their own. A historian is often described 
as Mr. Dry-as-Dust. Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar^s discourses are at 
once learned and lively. In fact his most interesting books are his 
collections of special lectures. He has been the Sir Subramanya 
Iyer Lecturer at the University of Madras, the Sir William Meyer 
Lecturer, on the economic side, of the same University, and the 
Manindra Lecturer at the Benares Hindu University. He has 
delivered a course of lectures on Indian Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, to be published in book form by that University un- 
der the title “Indian Cameralism’', In February, 1938, he delivered 
two lectures on the Dharmasastras under the Dewan Krishnaswami 
Rao’s Endowment at the University of Madras, and in 1939 he 
delivered, the Jubilee Lectures at the Majaraja’s College, Ernaku- 
1am, on the ‘Political Ideals of East and West.’ These lectures, too, 
are available in book form. 

A CYCLOPEDIA ON LEGS 

History and Economics are Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s special 
subjects. Nevertheless his pragmatic intellect has made success- 
ful inroads upon many other branches of knowledge. Sydney Smith 
said of Macaulay that he v/as a book in breeches. Well, Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar is a cyclopedia on legs. He has been an examiner in 
the Calcutta University in Ethnology and Anthropology, member 
of the Board of Studies in Geography, and President of the Faculty 
of Commerce at Madras, and lecturer in Education at Trivandrum. 
He excites the wonder that even a large head could carry all he 
knows. His varied lore has not in the least made him a lop-sided 
savant. A rich fund of commonsense redresses his intellectual 
balance. It is this union of knowledge and wisdom that gives Mr. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar a touch of effective statesmanship. His 
Highness the late Sri Rama Varma, who though he was the Maha- 
raja of Travancore, knew state craft and state affairs so well that 
^he was eulogized by the late Sir J. D. Rees as a man who could have 
made an excellent Under-Secretary of State for India, held Mr. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar in the highest esteem and often sought his 
opinion on important matters of policy. Successive Dewans of Tra- 
vancore have engaged Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar as special Private 
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Secretary whenever they had to meet problems of unusual difficulty.^ 
The development of the Cochin Harbour under a tripartite agree- 
ment between the Governments of Tfavancore, Cochin, and Madras 
was one such problem. After ten years of partnership, the Harbour 
Scheme is still a kind of mythical goose that lays golden eggs for 
legal celebrities in India. Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar, as Private 
Secretary to Mr. T. Raghaviah, the then Dewan of Travancore, play- 
ed an active part, though from behind the scenes, in the early nego- 
fiations in respect of that enterprise. A memorandum he prepared in 
this connection in defence of the interests of Travancore is said to 
be an excellent essay on the theory of continuous waters in Inter- 
national Law . On a perusal of it the late Sir K . Srinivasa Iyengar, 
at that time Law Member in the Government of Madras, and one 
of the soundest of lawyers, ‘Svent very grey in the face,’’ and im- 
mediately assumed a more reasonable attitude. He knew that 
Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar, layman as he was, could and did return 
law for law, or a Roland for his Oliver. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FLAIR 

Mr, Rangaswami Aiyangar is not prone to what Matthew Arnold 

somewhere calls ‘‘ cultivated inaction.” He has an admirable flair 

« 

for administration. I have already referred to his combined prin- 
cipalship of two leading colleges at Trivandrum. A still better* 
proof of his executive talents was furnisho'd when, at a very early 
stage of his official career, he was, as Education Secretary, the head 
of the Travancore Education Department. In those days there was 
no such office as that of the Director of Public Instruction. This 
latter office was later brought into existence, and Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar was Du’ector of Public Instruction in Travancore for about 
three years. He was one of the most energetic Directors that the 
State has had. He infused a new life into the Department. Ex- 
tended tours, surprise inspections, and weeding out of the ineffi- 
cient, were the main featui'es of his regime. Over and above his 
skilful and vigorous handling of the details of departmental ad- 
ministration, he exercised a wise control over the entire educational 
policy of the State which holds the pride of place in literacy in 
India. He achieved so brilliant a success as an administrator that 
at one time it was widely believed that he would be ofTered the 
Dewanship of Travancore. It would have been an appropriate cli- 
max to a devoted and distinguished career. 

BENARES AND TIRUPATI 

Since his retirement from the Travancore service, he was in- 
vited in 1935 by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to the Benares 
Hindu University as Principal of the Central Hindu College. He 
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held that post for three years, and, from my present proximity to 
Benares, I am in a position to say that, notwithstanding the insidi- 
ous spirit of provincialism which is creeping into some of the cen- 
tres of learning in Northern India, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar creat- 
ed a profound impression on those who came in touch with him. 
He was despaired of the lesser men, just like Whewell of 
Trinity, of whom a wit has remarked that “knowledge was his forte 
and omniscience his foible.” His appointment at Benares, which he 
did not owe to Fugleman or puffers, was an unmistakable recog- 
nition of his sterling worth. In fact, as far back as 1938, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, then Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, had offered that post to him, but it was not accepted. After 
leaving Benares, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar has taken up the Direc- 
torship of the Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, and is 
occupied with the task of reviving the oriental tradition of culture 
in that sacred place of South India. 

HIS ELOQUENCE 

When all is said and done, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar cannot 
be denied a high place among modern Indian educationists. There 
is no aspect of education that he has not studied with care. The 
Report of the Travancore University Committee, published in 1926, 
of which Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar is the author, is a comprehen- 
sive treatise on higher education, second only to the Sadler Com- 
mission Report in its range and wealth of information. He was a 
member of the Senate of the Madi’as University for sixteen years and 
a member of the Syndicate for eight years. His gift of speech was 
piich an asset that the Government of Travancore successively nomi- 
nated him to the Travancore liCgislative Council. It was a personal 
honour which no other official in Travancore has enjoyed. What 
is more, he has several times acted as the Leader of the House in 
that Legislature. Far too much of an intellectual he does not care 
to appeal to sentiment. But words fly from his lips like leaves in 
autumn. I first heard him twenty years ago at the Madras Presi- 
dency College. I don’t remember the subject of his address, but I 
have a vague recollection that he spoke on some theory of Dr. 
Spooner. I can never forget the wonder his verbal facility pro- 
voked in me. I sat dazed by the succession of involved and seem- 
ingly interminable sentences he poured forth with perfect aplomb. 
And in this strain he went on for a whole hour. Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar are the two men within my know- 
ledge with a marvellous turn for long speeches. A function at 
which both of thorn are to speak must be a two days’ fixture! But 
neither of them would tire an audience. Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
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is also an admirable talker. He not so much talks as discourses, 
I have gone to him for a two minutes’ conversation and he has 
talked to me for two hours. Once I happened to ask him how 
Kashmir, with a majority of Moslem subjects, has come under a 
Hindu Raj. The answer was ready and long. He took me at once 
along the tortuous labyrinths of history, and treated me to an 
amazing array of names and dates. His zest for monologues is 
worthy of the whimsical story of Lamb cutting off the coat button 
that Coleridge held him by in the garden at Highgate and going for 
his day’s work, and on return, seeing his friend with the same 
button between finger and thumb still talking into space ! 

HIS SENSE OF RELIGION 

A fine flower of English education, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
remains as true as ever to the dictates of the Hindu religion. He is 
a Sanatanist. He is a regular temple-goer and could say with Ion 
in the play of Euripides that “ the temple hath nurtured me.” 
Religion to him is not only a matter of rites and rubrics. It has 
given him a firm hold on permanent values and an exalted sense of 
beauty and conduct. He is indifferent to money, though not con- 
temptuous of it. His private life is free from blemish. His feelings 
are intense. He likes and dislikes with vehemence. He wt^uld ex- 
tol a friend without reserve and extinguish a foe with withering 
sarcasm. He is slight of build and is of medium height. With his 
white turban, black coat, and artistically w'^oim dhoti, and above 
all, the flaming Vishnu trident on his broad brow, he is a sugges- 
tive combination of ancient and modern civilization. He is never 
rattled, and, today as lie completes sixty years of age, much of 
which he has spent in directing the mind and spirit of the youth of 
our country along desirable channels, I picture him as the visible 
embodiment of that energeia akruesis, or energy without agitation, 
which Aristotle attributes to the Eternal, and which he will devote 
to beneficial use till sunset and evening star and one clear call for 
him. 


A. Gopala Menon, M.A., 

Director of P:ublic Instruction. Travancorc, 

Professor Rao Bahadur K . V . Rangaswami Aiyengar, in whose 
honour this Volume is issued on, the auspicious occasion of his 
Sixtieth Birthday, is known and honoured as a great savant and 
educationist all over India. He spent the greatest part of his life 
in Trivandrum where he was primarily associated with the initia- 
tion and development of the History and Economics Department 
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^of His Highness the Maharaja’s College. The institution of the 
Honours Courses in this branch of study in the College was 
entirely due to his enthusiasm and influence, and through this 
agency many young men trained under him have been enabled to 
spread far and wide the love of learning, the thirst for knowledge 
and the desire to lead the young into paths of service, which have 
been the keynote of the Professors life and activity. The message 
of his life is the search for truth and devotion to the propagation 
of honesty and sincerity in thought, word and deed. 

As a Professor he was loved and respected by all the students 
and he has been always their sympathetic guide and mentor. His 
classes were of absorbing interest, not only for the clear and in- 
teresting exposition of the subject but also for their suggestiveness 
and inducement to further thinking and reading. For some years 
he was working in collaboration with his own teacher Mr. R. S. 
Lepper, himself a great scholar, teacher and thinker, who had the 
greatest admiration and respect for his pupils’ earnestness, know- 
ledge and zeal. In those days himself and the late Professor A. R. 
Rajaraja Varma the erninemt Sanskrit Scholar carried on the tra- 
dition of brilliant Indian savants associated with the College in pre- 
vious yegrs, Professors Rangachari and Sundaram Pillai. Professor 
Rangaswami Aiyangar steeped in the lore of the east and the west 
has been to many of us the unerring guide to the Cambridge tra- 
dition in History, Politics and Economics represented by Acton, 
Sidgwick and Marshall. 

As an organiser, his ability, industry and driving power have 
left a deep impression on H. H. The Maharaja’s College of Arts 
and the Training College, of which he was the Joint Principal for 
many years. The College of Arts was started as a result of the 
bifurcation of the old Maharaja’s College and its organisation was 
entirely in his hands. The Training College also after a period 
of quiescence passed into a phase of rejuvenated activity and vigour 
under him w’hich it still keeps up to-day. The work he did in 
these spheres won universal approbation. His interest in the 
welfare of his pupils did not cease with their scholastic career, 
nor was it confined to the class-room. Many an old student has 
received encouragement and much-needed help and advice from 
the Master in after life. A most punctual correspondent, he can 
put to shame many a younger, and less active adherent by the 
promptness of his replies and the searching nature of his enquiries. 
At all times he enjoyed the company of his pupils and he always 
preferred to spend some part of the day discoursing to them on 
affairs, public as well as personal. Nor was this intimacy con- 
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fined to his pupils alone . Many fellow officers, public men and . 
persons of mature age and ripe experience delighted in his 
company. They were constant visitors who spent many hours of 
pleasant and profitable discussion with such a versatile and 
buoyant spirit as they could always fall back upon. The Pro- 
fessor’s house was the centre of such teeming life and buzz of talk 
and good-natured intercourse between the young and the old. 

As Education Secretary to Government and much later as 
Director of Public Instruction he was given charge of administra- 
tive duties of a most intricate and exacting nature. He rose 
always equal to the occasion and was never at a loss to find the 
just and equitable solution to the problems with which he was 
confronted. From a life-long intercourse with the members of 
the profession, not unmingled with an innate sympathy with the 
lot of the poor sufferers, he was always the champion of the 
teachers. With equal persistence he exhorted them to the loyal 
and efficient discharge of their duties. With every form of evasion, 
indifference or disobedience, he waged an unceasing war. His 
measures provoked very strong protest but it was always clear 
that his insistence on honesty and efficiency was a rock on which 
all opposition had to break down. During many years from the 
Dewanship of Mr. S. Gopalachariar w’hen he was appointed Edu- 
cation Secretary, to that of Mr. M. E. Watts he was also the 
spokesman of Government on educational matters in the State 
Legislature. He was a sure source of help in explaining the 
measures of Government and meeting public criticism also on 
many measures of public importance. His persuasive eloquence, 
wide knowledge of men and affairs, transparent sincerity and well- 
known devotion to thd public interest gave the quietus to acrid and 
acrimonious discussions . 

When at the end of a long and arduous public life he retired 
from the service of the State he was not content to rest in retire- 
ment. His love of the Hindu Religion, strong sense of spiritual 
values, devotion to learning and willing response to the call of 
duty, led him to Benares where he gained fresh laurels and created 
many lasting friendships, placing himself at the disposal of all 
deserving causes and seeking fresh fields to do service to his 
country and his brethren. In the same spirit, he has now taken 
up the Directorship of the Tirupati Oriental College, which is also 
to be the venue of the next All-India Oriental Conference. A 
vast arena of valuable and useful work can easily be created by 
one of such antecedents and achievements, and it is the earnest 
prayer of all of us that he may be spared long in health and spirits 
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to carry out the task he has set to himself. Respected and loved 
by many all over India, it has been given to few among 
the southerners to rise to such eminence in the afifectipn and 
sympathy of peoples of such varied traditions and outlook. To 
such of us as have had the supreme good fortune to sit at his feet 
and be associated with him for however short a time, he will for 
ever remain an unfailing inspiration, a bond of love and a source 
of mutual goodwill. 


(Mrs.) M. Poonen Lukose, 

Surgeon-General with the Government oj Travancore, 

^rhe very first thing that strikes one about Rao Bahadur K. 
V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is his distinguished personality. His 
majestic gait, his ringing voice, his very look that goes straight 
to the heart and makes the truant boy quail before him, are the 
result of a confidence which characterises the pure in heart. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar held Various offices in Trivandrum 
as an Educationist — Professor of History, Educational Secretary, 
Principal of the Arts and Training Colleges and finally — Head of 
the Education Department. But the role by which he is most 
popularly known in this State is as the Founder and First Prin- 
cipal of His Highness the Maharaja’s College of Arts, which is a 
standing monument to his memory and which bears ample testi- 
mony to his untiring energy as an Educationist. His greatest con- 
tribution towards Co-education in the State was made during the 
time he was Principal of the Arts and Training Colleges — not that 
co-cducation was unknown in Travancore before the Arts 
College came into being. I remember having been admitted as 
one of the two earliest women students in the then Maharani’s 
College for women, as early as 1908. We can never forget how 
Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar instilled confidence into us and brought 
out the best in us at a time when we young women used to tremble 
at the sight of the then Principal Dr. Mitchell. But for Mr. 
Rangaswamy Aiyangar’s fatherly solicitude and interest in us, we 
two women students would not have had the courage to continue 
in the Men’s College, and perhaps co-education would not have 
developed as rapidly as it did in the ensuing years. 

As Principal of the Arts College, Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar 
had under him perhaps the largest number of women students any 
similar institution could boast of anywhere in India even in these 
advanced days. • The stem disciplinarian as he was, he was 
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looked upon as a father by one and all of his women studentij, 
who never resented even his openly scolding them when they 
happened to do some thing wrong. It was during his days of 
Principal-ship that men and women students learned to move to- 
gether as brothers and sisters having a common ‘Papa’ in their 
beloved principal. It was he, who by his constant watchfulness 
over every one of his students, first made the women students of 
the State feel that after all a Men’s College need not be so terrible 
as it might otherwise appear to them. The idea of a ‘Women’s 
Club ’ in a Men’s Institution was first conceived by Mr. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar and the Arts College Women’s Club was the first 
Institution of its kind where women students could freely meet to- 
gether and discuss their various problems in a constitutional 
manner. In “ Swami’s College ” as the Arts College was more 
popularly known in those days, the lady students could be as free 
as men students, and any student whether man or woman, would 
be severely punished by the Principal for misbehaviour. The 
seeds thus sown by ‘ Swami ’ (as he is known by all his 
students) , of co-education in the State have now taken deep root 
and spread to other institutions also, .so much so that there is 
perhaps no lilstitution where co-education is not successfully 
carried out. 

The one distinguis'hing feature about Mr. Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar, and the one thing which at once makes him lovable 
and beloved, is his Guru Hhakh — his love of and respect- 
ful obedience to his teachers and parents. As Physician to his 
family in later years, I had ample opportunities of observing thi.s 
side of his life. 

Trivandrum would never forget the touching incident of how, 
on the day his pet institution the Arts College was first opened, he 
prostrated himself at the feet of Professor K. B. Ramanathan, of 
late revered memory, who had been his Master, and who was pre- 
sent on the occasion to confer on the Institution his bIo:-.sings. This 
act of homage to a revered Guru was performed in the presence of 
all the students and teachers of the Institution, who tried in vain 
to keep their eyes dry at such a touching sight. It created such a 
deep impression on them that this practical exhibition of love and 
respect for the teacher was never forgotten by his students and in 
Consequence, the Arts College was known to be the best disciplined 
institution in the State. Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar’s deep love for 
his parents was proverbial. Several students of his, even to this 
day, bear witness to the fact how, after having i^ent sleepless nights 
e 
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.by his father’s sick-bed, he would come to College the following 
morning and deliver brilliant lectures as if nothing had happened 
the previous night. Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar was a hard worker 
himself, and expected and appreciated good and sincere work in 
others. His generosity at times knew no bounds. Very few are 
aware of the countless students and friends he has helped in vari- 
ous ways to get a start in life. 

Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar’s faith in God and in an Almighty 
Creator who pervades the whole Universe and regulates its entire 
working, hispired in him a sure confidence that when, 

“ God’s in His Heav’n 
All’s right with the World.” 

Though a Professor of History, he distinguished himself also as 
a literary genius and no English Professor owned so many books on 
English Literature as Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar had in his Library 
which had been charactei'ised as the biggest private library in India. 
It was in this room that his students past and present usually 
gathered round him and it was a real treat to see him in their midst 
cracking jokes and ‘pulling their legs,’ much to the embarrassment 
of some past students who were holding high positions in various 
parts of India. It was a matter of astonishment to many who have 
come into close contact with him as to how he could manage to 
find time to do all the voracious reading in the midst of his multi- 
farious duties as Principal. All his readings brought him to the 
inevitable conclusion that God is every where and is watching every 
little action of ours on earth. It is this thought so firmly rooted in 
him that made him quite upright and noble in everything that 
he did whether as Principal of the College or in his private capa- 
city as a son to his parents, as a father to his children and as a 
friend to all those who came in plose contact with him. In conclu- 
sion I cannot describe him better than in the words of Pope : — 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 

In wit a man, in simplicity a child.” 

A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, I.C.S. 

District and Sessions Judge, Negapatam. 

How time glides on ! One can never associate old age with the 
irrepressible energy of Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar. He is as 
young at 60 as an average Indian at 30. Indeed, when I saw him 
last, some months ago, he looked younger than when I saw him 
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ten years ago ! Of course, he was as busy as ever with his research 
into Indian history and culture. 

All of us have some passion or other which goes to the root 
of our being ; with some it is food ; with others it is sex ; with 
some others it is politics ; with still others it is wi*Gsting Nature’s 
secrets ; with yet others it is pursuit of power ; with a very few it 
is a search for God ; with Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar it is 
Indian history and culture. He has not written a comprehensive 
history of India as, like lesser men who have done it, he is never 
satisfied with what he knows now, with the vast gaps which have 
to be filled in the surmises and guesses, a thing he hates. Besides, 
he is well aware of the tremendous difficulty at present in writing 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, about India’s 
past. Britishers will hate their discreditable transactions, and there 
are undoubtedly some, to be raked up ; nationalists will dislike the 
detailing of our weak points at this critical time when they aire 
engaged in a struggle for Swaraj ; Muslims will resent the recount- 
ing of some acts of destruction and intolerance which have neces- 
sarily to find a place in history ; communalists and provincialists 
will get into a rage if their communities or provinces come in for 
some adverse criticism, as is inevitable. 

The truth is that, unlike Egypt, Babylon, Ur, Greece, Rome or 
Carthage, we are dealing in Indian history with live facts, not dead 
fossils, from the days of Mohonjo-Daro and the Mahabharata war 
till today. That is, of course, our unique glory, but is also our 
peculiar difficulty. One can write the naked truth about the past 
achievements of other countries, as their ancient peoples are dead 
as the Dodo. But, in India, the descendants of ancient rishis, like 
Bharadwaja, Kapila, Atri, Gautama, Viswamitra and others, are still 
alive and flourishing, and the sorrows of Sita bring real tears into 
millions of eyes born of the same earth. If Englishmen praised 
Indian painting, sculpture and architecture less than they did the 
Greek and Italian ones, it was because there were still Indians des- 
cended from those very artists who would take pride in these 
achievements and make them an additional claim for Swaraj, an 
embarrassing thing in those days when Englishmen wanted to hold 
on to the conquest, and did not want to admit that the subject 
nation could do a thing or two which they could not. Hence the 
faint praise for the Kailasa temple at Ellora (which Vincent Smith 
called a freak), the immortal frescoes of Ajanta, the rock temples 
of Mahabalipuram, the black pagoda at Konarak and other products 
of Indian culture. Indeed, some westerners even went so far as to 
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,hint that the Taj Mahal was designed and built by Italian archi- 
tects though they did not care to explain why those children of 
Italy did not build in their own country any similar edifice. Now 
that most Englishmen have, following King George V^s lead, recog- 
nised Swaraj as India’s legitimate goal, a saner view of Indian art 
has come. 

As a student of Professor Rangaswamy Aiyangar, I was struck 
by his passion for arriving at a true solution of the problems of 
Indian history. He would allow students to discuss any theory, 
however untenable, often exceeding the period, and leaving the 
set curriculum. He discussed with us the arguments for and against 
the Aryan invasion. One day, a student said to him “ ‘Arya’ is the 
Tamil and Telugu ‘Ayya’, and means only ‘sir’, and has no racial 
significance whatever. Its derivation from ^arrare', ‘to plough’, is 
absurd, as a Brahmin Arya would have been outcasted if he took 
a hand in ploughing. In all the four Vedas there is no hint of a 
home outside India. The three characteristic products of Central 
Asia, donkey’s milk, dates and water melon, were at a discount 
Avith the Aryans. Even for drinking castor oil they turned east, 
and not north-west. So, why do you believe in the Aryan invasions 
of India ? ” There was a flash in his eye, a momentary temptation 
to agree, suppressed in an instant, and he said “ I wish it were so. 
I am not anxious to prove that any of our ancestors came from 
abroad. But, the common words of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, Lithua- 
nian, German, French and English, admit of no doubt that some 
Aryans must have either come into India or gone out of India, most 
probably the former, as the characteristic elements of Indian Aryan 
civilisation arc not found elsewhere. Keep your eyes open, and 
you will soon see that the people around you have not all had the 
same racial origins.” 

On another occasion, he was waxing eloquent about Dr. 
Spooner’s discoveries in Pataliputra, and especially of a palace 
which that Professor considered to be a replica of the Persepolis 
one and therefore hinted that the Mauryas might have been foreign- 
ers, and Chanakya a Magi. One of the students said: — “Sir, don’t 
you think that the worthy doctor, Avho was financed by the Parsis 
for his research, wrote some of those things to please them, just as 
the official writers of the annual volumes on the material and moral 
Progress of India write some things to please their masters?” Pro- 
fessor Rangaswami was put out. “ Don’t read motives into the 
action of scholars ” said he. “Then, sir, don’t you think that Dr. 
Spooner might have fallen into the error of confusing Broad and 
inevitable similarity into imitation, just as a man might, on seeing 
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the temples of Madura and Tanjore superficially, take one to be an 
imitation of the other, as both have towers and walls and inner 
sanctuaries ? Again there was a flash in his eyes, a momentary 
sympathy with the questioner, but he suppressed it too, and said 
Take scholars seriously. Read Dr. Spooner’s papers through and 
then pass judgment. Don’t condemn him unheard, simply because 
he is a foreigner and his views are unpalatable to your patriotic 
sentiments. Remember there are other people in India with other 
views, and also that foreign scholars have done for the uni’avelling 
of our ancient culture far more than any of us have done.” ‘What 
if Dr. Spooner inferred too much from misleading facts, like a man 
who worked out the size of the inhabitants of a country from the 
recorded measurements of a leg, which were the only data avail- 
able, and which turned out to be an elephantiasis leg ? ” pursued the 
student. There was a roar of laughter from all the students. “We 
shall close this discussion now” said the professor “ as a serious 
subject should ho discussed .seriously, and not frivolously like this.” 
But, I am sure that he enjoyed the discussion, and did not entirely 
dislike the attitude of the student in refusing to admit anything in 
our country to be due to foreign influence unless proved beyond 
dispute. 

Professor Ranga.swami used to become highly moved when 
lecturing on Asoka or Harsha. Ho liked those great kings of old. 
I think that he felt Harsha’s defeid hy Pulakesin II at the battle 
of the Narmada in 620 A.D. as a i^orsonal disaster, though most of 
hi,s students, sturdy southerners, rejoiced at the victory of Pula- 
kesin, albeit brought about by the fierce charge of elephants drunk 
with arrack. 

Professor Rangaswami disliked uncritical changes of opinion, 
like that of Vincent Smith who, in one edition of his book, was 
inclined to disbelieve the Jain theory that Chandragupta Maurya 
committed suicide by sallekhana at Sravana Belagola, but, in a 
later edition, said, without adducing a single reason, that he was 
inclined to believe the theory ! 

One day, we had in our class room a grand discussion as to 
whether the Mutiny of 1857 was an Indian War of Independence. 
Professor Rangaswami closed the doors of the lecture hall, as, in 
those days, the discussion of such themes was considered to be 
dangerous, and still he wanted the fullest and freest discussion. 
He refuted the arguments of some students that the Mutiny was a 
popular rebellion, by pointing out that it was only a military revolt 
except in Oudh where it was also a landlord’s revolt. “ Nowhere 
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, was it a popular revolt of the masses ” said he. ‘Is there a single 
war of independence where the masses fought, sir?'^ asked a stu- 
dent. “Are not all revolutions and wars of independence, the English 
revolution of 1688, the French revolution of 1789, and even the 
Russian revolution of 1917, the work of a select few men ? Was 
not the American War of Independence the work of a minority? 
And, in a war of violence, who but the soldiers will revolt? So, 
what if the Indian Mutiny was largely a military revolt, though 
it was really a War of Indian Independence ?” The professor 
smiled and said “There is something in what you say. Still I hold 
that the Indian Mutiny was not a war of Indian Independence. The 
Mutineers wanted only private objects to be achieved, like the 
restoration of the Moghal emperor and the Peshwa and the Rani of 
Jhansi. They did not aim at the independence of India as a whole. 
The conception of an Indian nation, indeed, of an India one and 
indivisible, had not come into being then. Let us not make the mis- 
take, too common in history, of reading later ideas into earlier 
actions.” 

So, first and foremost, Professor Rangaswami is a stimulator of 
thought. Tlicre are three classes of teachers, those who cannot 
teach even what they know, those who can teach what they know, 
and those who can teach more than they know. Professor Ranga- 
sv/ami belongs to the third class of unique teachers who count 
among their students not only the leaders of their own school of 
thought, but also some of the leadei's of radically opposed schools 
of thought to v/hoso making they have directly contributed by sti- 
mulating their thoughts. 


Dfavan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, C.S.I. 

De^van of Travancore (Retd,) 

I came to know Professor Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar intimately during my Dewanship of Travancore and to 
form a very high opinion of his brilliant talents, his dynamic 
energy, his versatility and his down-right honesty and loyalty. He 
is a great organiser and gave me invaluable help in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Trivandrum Colleges in my time and ran two of them 
simultaneously for a considerable period single-handed. His work 
on the Travancore University committee appointed in my time is 
very well known. By virtue of his rare forensic skill he was a 
great exponent of the Government’s view point on many an im- 
portant occasion ip the Travancore Legislative Council. I met him 
only recently a few days back and I was glad to find that his sim- 
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pie and active habits had enabled 'him to maintain his physical fit- 
ness and his intellectual vigour unimpaned and take a leading part 
in the organization and conduct of the Sree Venkateswara Oriental 
Institute at Tirupati. I wish him many more years of useful and 
distinguished service to the Mother Land. 


Rao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 

M.D., F.R.C.O.G., 

Principal, Madras Medical College. 

It was in July 1925 that I had the privilege of coming into inti- 
mate contact with Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar when I became 
a member of the Syndicate of the University of Madras. Professor 
Rangaswami Aiyangar had made a great impression in Educational 
circles by then and his reputation as a scholar, administrator and 
eminent educationalist was well known. During the years that we 
worked on the Syndicate together, I am happy to recall the many 
occasions when we agreed on important issues and even on the 
occasions when I was not so fortunate, I felt that Professor Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar had a point to stress which could not be ignored 
and an aspect to present which was well worth further considera- 
tion. 

He was always frank, outspoken, precise and clear in his views 
and did not worry himself too much whether his views were agree- 
able or otherwise to 'his friends or colleagues. It was probably due 
to this quality of his that he was not ‘popular’ in the modern sense. 
But as an (;ducationist with independent and virile views, he was 
a power on all academic bodies. 

Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar was orthodox in the true sense 
of the word, but his orthodoxy never offended otliers. In fact his 
convictions were so deep and he gave to them so thoroughly and 
consistently that one could not help admiring him for the genuine- 
ness of his views. Professor Rangaswami Aiyangar’s work and 
career are an object lesson to the younger generation in many 
respects. 


S. Satyamtjrthi, M.L.A. (Central), 

Mayor of Madras. 

Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is one of the finest 
products of modern Indian education. When I say that, I must 
complete the picture by adding that he is also a fiAe representative 
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of ancient Indian culture. His industry has always impressed me 
as his most striking characteristic. His learning is profound and 
wide. Throughout his life he has remained a scholar. God has 
been favourable to him because he has been surrounded always 
with scholars and students. I think all his contemporaries and 
students may rejoice that South India has produced a man of his 
learning and culture. May he long live and add to the world of 
knowledge.^’ 


The Rev. Fr. P. Carty, S.J., B.Sc., 

Professor of Economics, St, Joseph's College, Trichinopoly, 

The 60th birthday of Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
is a particularly fitting opportunity to recall the prominent place 
which he has held in the educational life and the intellectual pro- 
gress of India during the past thirty years or so. In the realiza- 
tion of liis life’s work he combined two qualities which are rarely 
• found together — versatility and thoroughness. The variety of sub- 
jects which he handle.d and the thorough -going' manner in which 
he handled them have always struck me as very remarkable. A 
specialist in Samskrit, History, Politics and Economics in each of 
which he has left his mark, his versatility did not stop tl^erc and, 
whether in his works or in his words, were also revealed in him 
the thoughtful philosopher, the keen legal mind and the enlightened 
educationist. The late Father D. Honore S.J. himself a highly 
respected figure in the educational world, reckoned it a privilege to 
have served in Travancore University Commission under the^ 
chairmanship of one whose vast knowledge of facts and unrivalled 
mastery of principles he could not sufficiently praise. I have gather- 
ed equally vivid impressions from my long contacts with the Rao 
Bahadur on the University Boards, the Senate and the Syndicate of 
the University of Madras ; but none probably admired more the 
vigour of his mind, the clearness of his vision and the elevation of 
his thought than did the late Father Bertram S. J., whose weighty 
and authoritative appreciation is perhaps the highest praise that 
can be bestowed upon Rao Bahadur K. V, Rangaswami, the scholar 
and the man. 


Sadasya Tilaka T. K. Velu Pillai, Advocate, Trivandrum 

When Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar came to Travancore 
as Assistant Professor of History and Econorracs in His Highness 
the Maharaja’s College, he was a slim young man of twenty one 
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summers. He had scarcely recovered from the strain of preparing^ 
for the M.A. Examination in which, as the event soon proved, 
he won high distinction and record marks in more than one sub- 
ject. The history class was to the students a great fascination. 
The chair was filled by Mr. R. S. Lepper who was one of the 
trio of the teachers of history in South India, the other two being 
F. W. Kellet of the Madras Christian College and Allen of the 
Presidency College. Mr. Lepper came to Trivandrum from the 
Pachayappa’s College, Madras. Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar was 
Lepper’s favourite student who earned the love and esteem of the 
Professor by his natural talents and strenuous exertion. The 
master and the pupil admired each other so ardently that the for- 
mer persuaded the Travancore Government to offer the place of 
Asst. Professor to the ‘beardless young boy,’ and the desire to con- 
tinue the association with the Professor, and advance the teaching 
of History induced the pupil to abandon a certain prospect in the 
fields of government service and the legal profession in a large 
British Indian Province in favour of the prosaic work of pedagogy 
in an Indian State far away from the southern metropolis. The 
distance betv/een Madras and Trivandrum has now been consider- 
ably been abridged and the time required for the journey greatly 
reduced. But forty years back travelling was difficult and 
tedious. However the young .student chose Travancore as 
the field of his work. The choice was also due to the advice of 
his uncle an Engineer in the Madras Service, who desired that his 
promising nephew should serve an Indian Maharaja who bore the 
appellation of Sri Padmanahhadasa. 

The institution of a History chair was an important event in 
the educational and political history of Travancore. It was a 
circumstance of happy augury that the Principal of the College, 
Dr. A. C. Mitchell, who led a persistent war against the teaching 
of Philosophy in the College lent his support to the new chair. 
In the former days the subject was taught by persons who possess- 
ed no precise knowledge. Even the older scholars and administra- 
tors of time did not understand the difference between political 
economy and political science. The Peoples’ Library at Trivan- 
drum which had a rather good collection of books, had very few 
dealing with History, Economics, Politics or Sociology. There was 
however a vague feeling among the younger generation that those 
who took History and Economics as their optional subjects for the 
B.A. Examination would be in a more advantageous position in 
dealing with political and administrative questions in future years, 
additibiii' to this was the attraction creat^^d by the famous 
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• Professor and his able assistant. It was a privilege, a pleasure, 
a delight and an inspiration to the history class which was presid- 
ed over by R. S. Lepper and K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. The 
lectures were so informing and the delivery so fascinating, that 
we often wished that the hour should be one of iiundred and 
twenty minutes and more and not one of sixty. The lecturer looked 
into no notes nor read any extract. The whole thing was like a 
fountain pouring forth copious streams of information and argu- 
ment couched in compelling eloquence. To our class Sri Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar lectured in Indian History and Economics. The 
former was then an unexplored subject especially as regards South 
India. But the lectures were so interesting and bore such marks 
of patient study and judgment that the students, all of us, were 
imbued with a desire to learn the subject carefully and well. We 
were flushed with an intense patriotism ; for the views of the past 
glories of India appeared to us to be founded upon truth and 
sympathetic reflection . 

I am tempted also to say a word about the lectures on Politi- 
cal Economy, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar came to the class with 
a copy of Mill’s Principles. ‘This is a great book ”, said he, and 
“every one who desires to learn economics must master this”. 
The opening sentence of the first Chapter was then read out. 
Many of Mill’s theories are now exploded ; but the value of his 
contribution to economic thought remains still unimpaired. Even 
to-day his conception of the scope of political economy remains 
substantially correct, for says he, “ writers on political economy 
profess to teach, or to investigate the nature of wealth and the 
cause of its production and distribution including directly or 
remotely the operation of all causes by which the condition of man- 
kind with respect of this universal object of this human desire, 
is made more prosperous or the reverse”. I am quoting this 
well-known sentence from memory. But the idea is substantially 
correct ! So great was the enthralling exposition of the lecturer . 
He gave us many lessons in Mill as well as Adam Smith, giving 
peremptory orders to make abstracts of whole chapters. Failure 
was prevented by the powerful sanction of what he called ‘ thun- 
dering impositions ’ . Delinquents were severely punished ; those 
who failed to write out the impositions ten times were made to 
write them twenty times. Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar was an 
advocate of Marshall even before his principles of Economics gain- 
ed popularity in other colleges. 

The teacher’s influence over the students was not confined 
within the walls *of the college or the playground. We were fre- 
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quently invited to see him in his house and we would fain rule 
out of existence the interval between one visit and the next. The 
hours we were privileged to spend with him, were to us as pleasant 
as they were profitable. The Professor’s house was to us, his 
students, our own home. His father, an estimable gentleman, 
orthodox, kind, humane and particularly wise, treated us all like 
his own children. The Professor himself, the scholar, thinker and 
educationist was in his father’s presence a child, the Payyan as 
Ills parents used to call him even when he was fifty. His mother 
was a remarkable lady, highly conservative but absolutely bene- 
volent. We regarded her very much like our own grandmother. 
There were two complaints which she always made to us about her 
son ; one was that he attached more importance to his books than 
to his food, the other being that he would always find some 
excuse or other for not eating as much as one should legiti- 
mately do. 

Respect for elders particularly to his teachers, was and still 
is, one of the prominent traits in the Professor’s character. He 
always spoke to us of Goodrich, K. Ramanujachariar and K. B. 
Ramanatha Aiyar with affection. They were all of them esti- 
mable men. He used to tell us that K. Ramanujachariar was the 
best master of the art of teaching that ho had seen and that Rama- 
natha Aiyar concealed within an unassuming manner and inclina- 
tion to reticence, a rare scholarship in English. Years afterwards 
in 1924 when the Maharaja’s College of Arts was inaugurated Sri 
Rongaswami Aiyangar, wlio was appointed Principal, placed on 
record his respect for his former guru, now a subordinate in a 
peculiar, I may say, an extraordinary, manner. At the opening 
cei’omony the Principal prostrated before K. B. Ramanatha Aiyar, 
performing Dandanama^^haram in the manner of disciples at the 
Gnriikidas of old. This was a great object-lesson to the young 
people and a matter for admiration to the assembled crowds. 

Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar was very fond of his pupils. He 
is still so and his academic children of the fourth and fifth gene- 
rations have in him a kind, benevolent and assertive vater jamilias 
with a never-decreasing fund of genume love. ^ My students ’ he 
once told me ‘ are my students His memory is so faithful that 
he can distinguish the handwriting of those who were his pupils 
forty years ago. Others he can pick out from the structure of 
the sentences, and even from the nature of the ideas and the way 
of their marshalling. The enthusiasm he kindled in the subjects 
taught by him was such that even the idolent sej(: was benefitted. 
I was rather an indifferent student but my association with the 
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ProfG3sor added greatly to my knowledge and ultimately created 
in me a desire to learn, and engendered the habit of reading. “ I 
tell you T. K. ” he used to say, “ you must read the great masters, 
Shakespeare, Burke, Morley. Read history, especially the history 
of political movements. Master the fundamentals of Economics, 
and Politics. You will find use for it all some day. Knowledge 
is never lost ”. Stubb’s Constitutional History of England, Dicey’s 
Constitutional Law, Bryce’s American Commonwealth, Bastable’s 
Public Finance, and Cunningham’s History of British India and 
Commerce, Green’s History of the English People ; Cicero’s 
Speeches ; the Plays of Aeschylus, were some of the books which 
he first recommended and then commanded me to read ; and he 
took care to find out for himself whether the prescribed reading 
was done with care. That was by introducing allusions to various 
pa.ssages in the books which he remembered and, I am sure, 
remembers still. Mistakes, if any, were corrected. When, in 
later years, I became a member of the Legislative Council and the 
Popular Assembly, and did my work with some measure of suc- 
cess, he used to say with evident satisfaction that he was very 
glad. When I was elected Deputy President of the Sri Mulam 
Assembly in 1933 it was my proud privilege to take his blessings 
before entering upon my duties. The knowledge I obtained from 
him, the thought which he helped to stimulate, and the indepen- 
dence of judgment which he fostered by precept and example, 
stood me in very good stead in the discharge of my duties, as a 
member of the Legislature and as Deputy President. 

I must turn back a little to an earlier period. In the course 
of his lectures in cla.ss he sometimes liked to indent upon the 
previous batches of his pupils for illustrations. His humour was 
often scolding but generally pleasant. On one occasion, some 
years after I had left College, and was supposed to be learning for 
the B.L., the Professor heard from one of my classmates that my 
of the Indian Penal Code (Nelson’s) which I had inadvertently 
left on the veranda was partly eaten by a stray cow. The next day 
he addressed a question to the class. “Who is the greatest 
authority on the Penal Code ? ” Many were the guesses ventured. 
But the Professor pulled up to the height of authoritative impor- 
tance and said, “ No, the greatest living authority on the Penal 
Code is T. K. Velu Pillai’s cow”. 

The cow’s command over the Penal Code did not save me 
from the justice of the B.L. Examination. However, I was able 
to pass the B.L. the next year and was enrolled as a 
Vakil. Within a few months I was elected to the Sri Mulam Popu- 
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lar Assembly and the year after that to the Legislative Council » 
When I was preparing to proceed to the Council Chamber, a 
carriage was heard to stop at my gate. It was the kind Professor, 
who had come to take me with him. “I am happy to take you 
with me to the Council, where I am sure you will soon make a 
mark. Need I say I was particularly gratified and grateful.” That 
evening he sent me a present — a valuable present, Ben- 
tham’s Theory of Legislation, a book, which he said “ no legisia- 
tor can afford to neglect”. The affection which prompted the 
present and the advice persuaded me to read the book more than 
once. It was a highly profitable exercise. In the Council we 
have taken opposite views and voted on opposite sides. But 
though the Professor was partial to his own ideas ho permitted 
differences of opinion on the part of his pupils, differences express- 
ed with all the vehemence of youth. 

In 1916 I accompanied the Professor to Madras whither I was 
going to take my B.L. Degree, long overdue. We travelled in 
the same compartment. He read the Ramayana in the moving 
train, not omitting the slightest portion of the usual chapter. He 
ate very sparingly saying that as the body had no manner of exer- 
cise food should be reduced in quantity. That was perhajps a good 
preparation; for coinpulsory hunger was in store. About mid- 
night nature was in an uproai*. There was thunder and rain and 
the wind blew very hard. It was a terrible cyclone and the train 
had to be stopped. It was detained at Nellikkuppam for many 
hours. Hunger and worry weighed heavily on the passengers but 
there was no danger to life and limb. At last the line from Nel- 
likkuppam to Tiruvannamalai and Katpadl was clear ; and taking 
that way and transhipping in more than one place wo reached 
Madras. The Professor took me to sevoT^al of his friends all of 
whom ti*eated me with great consideration. Through the good 
offices of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar I was admitted to the Senate 
House. It was a stormy meeting. We reached the Senate House 
a little before the meeting commenced. I believe it was the bud- 
get of income and expenditure which was being discussed. The 
Vice-Chancellor guided the proceedings with dignib/ 
a consciousness of easy superiority. The discussion grew 
warm. I heard many of the well-known debaters of the 
time. There was Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govinda Raghava 
Aiyar, the famous orator, who rose to rhetorical heights with his 
long sentences, so long that grammar would have losi; its way if 
it was in another’s hands. There was Dr. T. M. Nair with his 
mighty personality and stentorian voice, who among other things, 
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rnade the observation that when people who did not know finance 
ventured to make a budget they would make it a hoplessness. A 
legal question cropped up in the course of discussion and the sug- 
gestion was made that a lawyer might be consulted. Justice Old- 
field objected to it saying that it was not matter enough to take 
legal advice and that the University could not afford to pay the 
heavy fee which would be demanded. Mr. C, P. got up with 
suppressed indignation and said that the lawyers in India knew 
to distinguish between case and case and that there was enough 
public spirit in the country which should prevent an fndin lawyer 
from demanding any unreasonable fee or perhaps any fee what- 
ever. The learned judge was effectively silenced. K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar also spoke on the occasion and was listened to 
with rapt attention. He was quite as good in the Senate House 
as he was in the lecture room. On our return home he said, 
“You must become a member of the Senate T. K.” T became a 
member some years afterwards and my Professor was gratified. 

The Professor and myself had occasion to work together in 
the Travancore I.egislative Council. He was a member of the 
Council when I made a motion in the Council demanding that a 
committee should bo appointed to consider the questioii of a Uni- 
versity. Sri. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar gave m ' his strong 
support. The Government accepted the resolution, and appointed 
a committee to examine the question. Sri Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar was the Convenor of the Committee and drafted the report. 
The document is a monument of knowledge and industry, n store- 
liouse of useful information on matters educational. The 
committee expressed its gratiPiod appreciation of thr^ 1cnf)wledge 
and ability which Sri. Rangaswami Aiyangar bi’ought !•) bear on 
the work. Tlieir report however was shelved for over ten years. 
It was reserved for Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar to pull it out from 
oblivion and advise His Highness the present Maharaja that the 
Travancore University should be established. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar was a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Assembly consecutively for more than a dozen year-,. 
There was no subject on which his opinions were not looked up 
to with eagerness by all pai'ties. The Government consulted him 
on many matters which demanded a knowledge of economics, 
history and politics. His views on administrative questions were 
always respected. He was the reserved force of knowledge and 
judgment during successive administrations. Many were the 
references made tq him from beyond Travancore, from the Govern- 
ments of India and that of Madras, from prominent Indian princes 
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like His Highness the Gaekwad of Baroda, and academic bodies^ 
such as the governing authorities of the Benares Hindu University. 
On one occasion I saw a letter addressed to him by a President 
of the Indian National Congress asking for his views on certain 
matters for the Presidential Address. 

I do not propose to dwell at any length on the Professor’s 
learnhig, talents for debate, and powers of organisation. They are 
so well-known. But it is my privilege to say that I have known 
him for a period of forty years, known to respect him more and 
more as years advanced, and to regard him as one who contributed 
a great deal by precept and example to advance the bounds of 
knowledge and make it filter down. He was accessible to all and 
there was full ^ democracy ’ in his dealings ; for in his presence 
the youngest and the humblest felt his equality with those in the 
heights. His visitors were so many that almost every evening 
his library, — he liked to be in the library — was the rendezvous, of 
a public meeting. We learned a great deal from him in 
his evening conversations. It has often struck me that he would 
do well if he did not expi’ess his opinions of men and things so 
unreservedly. On one occasion I made bold to tell him that as 
he was administrative head of tJie Educational Departn^ent he 
would be well-advised to keep a little aloofness, talking to one 
individual at a time especially when official matters formed the 
subject of conversation. Ihis he promised to do. But the 
promise was soon violated and the old order was restored. The 
atmosphere of what may be called a ‘ public meeting ’ was the only 
one congenial to liim. Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar is remembered 
with esteem and aliection as an efficient officer and a high-souled 
man. But the greatest title to his popularity is his work 
as Professor, the friend, philosopher and guide of generation of 
men and women. He had a warm corner of his heart for the 
thousands of low-paid teachers whose interests he advanced by 
justice and sympathy. Sri Rangaswami Aiyangar is respected 
throughout the whole country and nowhere more than in 
Travancore. May he live long and happy. May ho be enabled 
to carry on his noble work for the good of India and the world of 
scholarship and thought, is the genuine prayer of all who know 
him. 


Professok T. M. Krishnamachaiuar, M.A., 
Trivandrum. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar comes of an aris- 
tocratic and wealthy Vaisbnavite Brahman fapiily of Tanjore. 
Rather delicate in health in the early years of his life he seemed 
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,to require a care which was lavished upon him by his devoted 
parents. Completing his secondary education at Tiruvallur in 
Chingleput District, he came over to Madras where he entered 
the portals of Pachaiyappa's College to undergo his Collegiate 
Course. That institution was then in the zenith of its reputation 
and claimed as its Professors Messrs. R. S. Lepper, W. J. Good- 
rich and E. Drew. Of these the statement can be safely ventured 
that there has not existed anywhere a better professional combi- 
nation noted alike for deep scholarship, brilliance in lecturing and 
the power to inspire the young with high ideals of life and conduct. 
Amongst the Indian members of its staff were such eminent pre- 
ceptors as the late Messrs. N. Ramanujachariar who moved with 
equal ease amidst mathematics, i^hysics and philosophy, K. Rania- 
nujachariar who towered over all, intellectually as well as physi- 
cally and was noted for great impressiveness in teaching, K. B. 
Ramanathan of whose M.A., B.L., and L.T., his students were 
as proud as of his encyclopaedic knowledge which he wielded with 
the surenesvs of a master, and Krishna Sastriar that beau ideal 
of a Sanskrit Pandit, whose sweet ways competed with his fas- 
cinating discourses for the love and regard of his students. Ranga- 
swami, then, small in stature and young in years was tlie acknow- 
ledged favourite of all these great teachers and the happy recipient 
of their sincere affection. His avidity for reading and power to 
master even difHcadt classics revealed itself even during bis college 
days. He worked through almost all the important books of the 
libraries of the college ; and attained to a great command of English 
and Hi.story. His striking performances at the examinations made 
his fellow students go in awe of him which his affable demeanour 
could scarcely mitigate. The triple first class — in English, His- 
tory and Sanskrit — with the Northwick Prize and the Ramaswami 
Mudaliar Economics Medal in the B.A. Degree Examination of 
the University of Madras held in 1899, was the appropriate reward 
for his ability and unremitting zeal in work. It made him an 
object of universal admiration for it was an achievement rare 
before his days and surpassed only by his first class in History in 
the M.A., the first of its kind in the annals of the University. 
All sorts of interesting stories came to be set afloat by his fellow 
students to account for his great successes. One of them was that 
he resorted to special medicines for keeping himself awake whole 
nights at a stretch for the better prosecution of his studies. It 
is a matter worthy of note that even in later days when Mr. Ranga- 
swomi attained to fulness of years and honours the memory of his 
achievements as a student has dominated every other impression 
of him in the minds of his ‘ student ^ contemporaries . 
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Mr. Rangaswami started life as Assistant Professor of History* 
at his own college, i.e., Pachaiyappa’s when Mr. Lepper, Professor 
and Principal, left the institution to take up the post of History 
Professor at His Highness the Maharaja’s College at Trivandrum 
and organise its History Department. His immediate successor at 
Pachaiyappa’s not proving equal to his task, the B.A. students, 
w’hen he left them near the time of the University Examination, 
found themselves in a condition of utter unpreparedness and 
despair. Mr. Rangaswami then came to fill the breach. The 
confidence which he inspired in the mind of the new Principal as 
regards his sense of responsibility was not belied by his perform- 
ance as lecturer. In absolute disregard of his personal incon- 
venience especially when his health was not very good, Mr. Ranga- 
swami worked tremendously hard, infected his students with his 
perseverance and determination of purpose and snatched a glorious 
success for them in the University examination. In those days 
the Ramanuja Hostel was to him a centre of attraction because 
two of his best friends resided there, Mr. S. Varadachari, now 
a Judge of the Federal Court of India, then the warden of the 
Hostel, but always a warm friend of ‘ Rangaswami ’ and Mr. S. 
V. Vijiaraghavachari well known to the readers of the Hindu as 
the celebrated contributor ‘S. V. V. ’ whose humour was already 
beginning to reveal itself much to the confusion of his friends 
on whom it was practised by no means rarely and not always 
tenderly . 

At this time a call came from Travancore for Rangaswami’s 
seiwices in the History Section of the Trivandrum College. The 
place of Assistant Professorship in History was offered to him, 
presumably through the influence of Mr. Lepper, then the Pro- 
fessor of the College, who must have been anxious to annex to 
his staff such a distinguished old student of his. At that time, 
Rangaswami w^as preparing to compete for the Madras Provincial 
Civil Service Examination. And many promising candidates were 
said to be making up their minds not to compete with him as he 
appeared to them to be a formidable rival. With success at the 
examination easily assured to him if he sat for it, he was for a 
moment in a dilemma as to whether ho should accept or not the 
call that hailed from distant Travancore. Eventually, two con- 
siderations probably prevailed upon his wavering mind and induced 
him to make his choice. They were the resolve to respect the wish 
of his Professor, and the desire not to postpone the assumption of 
responsibility for the maintenance of his family. His friends have not 
even now left off speculating about the official heights to which 
S 
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.his great attainments would have borne him had he but entered 
the Madras Provincial Civil Service. But that was not to be. 
He himself has never wasted valuable time on such profitless 
speculations. Sri Padmanabha was evidently drawing him on to 
his shrine to fill the mind of the young devotee-to-be with the 
effulgence of His Divine Grace. So Rangaswami accepted the 
offer from Trivandrum and repaired to the land which was to 
make his destiny and monopolise his talents and attachments for 
the best part of a very active life. 

After a few years of service as Assistant Professor, during the 
Dewanshix^ of Mr. S. Gopalachariar, he was drafted into the 
Secretariat as Secretary to Government in Education and later 
came to fill the i>ost of Inspector of Schools. After this short 
break, he returned to college where, on the premature retirement 
of Mr. Lepper caused by persisting illhealth he found himself 
promoted to his place as Professor. There was a prejudice pre- 
vailing at the time against the appointment of an Indian to that 
post but it was specially waived in his case owing to his undisputed 
eminence in the collegiate? world. Triumi)h foiiowod triumph. 
At first the grade of salary that was fixed for the Indian Professors 
of whom he was one, w^is lower than that of their European 
Colleagues, involving a corresponding inferiority in status. Sir 
P. Rajagopalachari, the Dewan, a great believer in education and 
Indianisation of services soon thought it time to drop invidious 
distinctions of race in regard to ap|.)oiatmeats in the College. He 
equalised the two scales in spite of the protests such a step pro- 
voked from interested quarters, rnainly moved to this step, it was 
then widely believed, by the case of Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

For the quality of the work of Mr. Aiyangar as Professor 
no praise can be deemed to be too much. His reputation spread 
far and wide and brought to the College, students from various 
parts of South India who wished to sit at his feet and drink deep 
of the fountain of his wisdom. The most distinctive contribution 
he made to the College during his Professoi^ship was perhaps the 
elevation of Indian History, ignorance of which was in many insti- 
tutions almost a matter of pride, to the pinnacle of respect which 
it has been occupying since not only in this institution but over 
the whole Presidency. Through his efforts the College came to be 
affiliated to the University of Madras in the Honours courses in 
History, Economics and Politics and thus the History Department 
attained a high status. In the study of all subjects, wherever 
possible, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar took great trouble to instil 
into the minds of his Honours students a sense of the importance 
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of a study of original records as a prime condition for the proper, 
comprehension of the past, for the acquisition of the historical 
sense and the formation of correct historical judgment. To aid 
this purpose, a number of costly conveniences were provided to 
the .students and the staff in the department of History through 
the generous support of Government. A good collection of coins 
was made in Indian History as nn indispensable aid to the numis- 
matic study of the subject. A map section was organised under 
the direction of a draughtsman and members of the staff were 
encouraged to undergo technical training in map-making. A 
large number of original maps and historical illustrations drawn in 
all history subjects for use in the classes to supplement the avail- 
able printed maps and illustrations soon came to be the pride of 
the college and the envy of other Institutions . A few thousand 
volumes, comprising not only text books, elementary and advanced, 
but costly editions of rare works embodying advanced research and 
numerous original documents, involving a prodigious cost came to 
occupy the long rows of almirahs in tlie splendid History Library 
Hall of the College and earned for the History Library a great 
reputation abroad. Photographs of important historians not easily 
available, which were taken in the College Studio adorned the 
walls of the halls and the class-rooms. Savants like Winternitz 
and Trevelyan, who had occasion to visit the State did not miss 
their opportunity to look up the History department of the college 
and carry away with them a good impression of its work, ideals 
and traditions. Many members of the History staff as Mr. Aiyan- 
gar’s studenhs were .saturated with his ideas of scholarship, train- 
ed in his methods of work and anxious to maintain tlie high 
staiidard of achievement he constantly held before them. 

In his classes the Professor held his students spellbound by 
his vast learning which was unfolded to their wondering vision 
with a wealth of interesting practical illustrations, lit up with his 
inimitable humour and dressed in very felicitous diction. For 
illustrating the operation of economic laws, Mr. Aiyangar would 
often take instances from the neighbouring coffee hotels. If a 
lady student came to the class, dressed too gaily, she provided him 
for the day with examples to give point to his statements with the 
result that, she would automatically relapse into a formal academic 
decorum. The Professor was a great believer in the enduring 
advantages of co-education in the College as a preparation for the 
now and enlarged life that awaits the citizens of to-morrow, but 
he felt that it was yet in the region of great experiments and had 
to be launched only under efficient though sympathetic direction 
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^and guidance. He always maintained that there was only one 
sex in the College and that was the /student^ sex. His paternal 
solicitude for women students and his full appreciation of their 
numerous difficulties in a ‘ mixed ’ institution made the life of 
those students very pleasant in the College and brought him their 
universal regard and devotion. 

There was a break in his History Professorship for a few 
months in 1923-24 when he was appointed as Principal of the local 
Training College. In the latter year without relinquishing this 
office he received the appointment of the Principalship of the 
College of Arts, a new institution that came into existence as the 
result of the bifurcation of the old Maharaja’s College into two 
institutions, one for the Sciences and one for the Arts subjects 
including History. Thus he held two Principalships simulta- 
neously for the rest of the period of his collegiate service — an 
honour which he was the first to attain. This unique position 
brought him unprecedented opportunities for establishing contact 
at once with all the grades of education. But Mr. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar was not only found fully competent to face these complex 
responsibilities but seemed to revel in the wealth of his new 
experience. He had however to limit his lecturing work now 
because he had to transact a large number of administrative 
duties and keep himself in touch with all the activities of two big 
institutions. He delighted in moving with the students under 
his care on all conceivable occasions. He specially loved to be 
in the midst of the children of the primary school classes who 
assembled round him without any fear or nervousness to greet him 
with their stiff salutes. To the College of Arts which was to him 
the apple of his eye, he perhaps gave of his best. His memory 
will be specially cherished in that institution for his strenuous en- 
deavour to promote social and extramural activities amongst its 
students. He organised a College Union with a number of branch 
Associations affiliated to it and as.signed to it the duty of conduc- 
ting periodical lecture meetings and parliamentary debates, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, and of arranging for the fitting celebration 
of the College Day every year. Of the daughter associations or- 
ganised, the Musical and Dramatic Association and the Women’s 
Club deserve a special mention as pioneer ventures of their kind 
and for their astonishing success. 

That Mr. Aiyangar is one of the most eminent educationists 
of the day is a point that need not be laboured hard. His expe- 
riences in the fiejd of education have been vouchsafed but to a 
very few indeed. In addition to his qualification as a Professor 
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of a long standing, he has been the Principal of three Colleges,, 
one of which is in the Benares University. For a time he 
was Secretary to the Government of Travancore in Education and 
an Inspector of Schools . He was the Convener to the Ti'avan- 
core University Committee and the author of a voluminous report 
on the prospects of the successful establishment of a University 
for Travancore. He was the founder of the All -Travancore 
Teachers’ Association which had many hundred members on its 
rolls and functioned regularly and vigorously for long. He acted 
for two years as Director of Public Instruction, Travancore and, in 
that capacity, was President of many Text*book Committees . The 
title of Rao Bahadur was conferred upon him by the Government 
of India for his services to the cause of Education. He presided 
over the proceedings of the Eleventh Madras Provincial Educa- 
tional Conference held at Trichinopoly in 1919 and over the ‘Peace’ 
section of the All-India Educational Conference held recenty at 
Bombay. For many terms he was a very active member of the 
Senate, the Syndicate, the Academic Council and the Boards of 
Studies in History, Economics and Commerce of the Mad- 
ras University. In Travancore, he was a member of the Legis- 
lative Council for about a decade representing Education. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangor won his laurels even in his teens 
as an impressive lectui'er. The eminence he attained as a success'- 
ful Professor cannot be explained adequately apart from this 
aspect of his activities. His audience varied from time to time in 
quality according to the auspices under which the lectures were 
delivered, the occasion of the addresses and the nature of the subject 
matter. But ho was ever listened to for hours on end with rapt 
attention by the whole audience which he swayed by his learning, 
his command of English and his intimate acquaintance with human 
nature. Where, as on a few occasions, the cause that earned his 
advocacy was not acceptable to the hearers, his courage in the face 
of murmerers carried him through to a successful conclusion. 
His impressive mien brought out the high seriousness of his mind 
while he developed the various aspects of his theme, piling argu- 
ment on argument earnestly pleading for his view point in rolling 
periods, dignified language and stentorian tone of voice, and re- 
turning to the burden of his speech again and again to compel con- 
viction on the minds of the hearers. That he was a first class 
debater will be easily seen from a perusal of the proceedings of 
the University Bodies of which he was an active member for many 
years . 
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. As a research scholar, Mr. Aiyangar is known widely in the 
country and his reputation has travelled beyond the limits of India. 
. He has been a member of the Royal Economic Society, London, 
for long a member of the Royal Historical Society. The Behar 
and Orissa Research Society conferred on him the title of 
Ithihasacharya for his proficiency in Indian Historjr. Of his work 
as a scholar it has to be said — what has been said of Lord Acton’.s 
— that the profundity of his knowledge and his high ideals of his- 
torical performance have favoured quality at the expense of quan- 
tity. Only those who have been at the game of teaching and of 
discharging administrative duties will appreciate the impediment 
they offer to a zealous prosecution of historical research. But 
Mr. Rangaswarai Aiyangar’s passion to know Truth finst hand and 
to bask himself in the sun.shine of past historical scenes and epochs 
reconstructed by the triumph of modern research made him sur- 
mount the many obstacles that lay in his path. Two books, ‘ The 
History of Pre-Mussalman India ’ and ‘ Gladwin’s History of 
Jehangir ’ exhibit the marks of his particular genius, (he one, in 
a masterly introduction, reconstructing the reputation of the 
Emperor Jehangir and that of his famous consort Nur .Jehan, the 
other, closely based on original sources and done in simple 
langu.age, presenting a very vivid view of the kaleidoscopic 
scenes of India’s eventful past. The learned lectures delivered 
by him under the auspices of many Universities of India and 
learned A.ssociations include a variety of themes like ‘ A.sp8cts of 
Ancient Indian Polity !, ‘Ancient Indian Economic Thought’, 

‘ Cameralism in Ancient India.’ ‘ Rajadharma,’ ‘Political Ideals in 
the East and (ho West,’ ‘Some Recent Trends in Public Finance.’ 
All of them bear an unmistakable stamp of patient research, rich 
historical imagination, a rare power of interpretation, unrivalled 
critical judgment, a matchless .gift of historical synthesis, an 
abiding spirit of patriotism and a forceful presentation of the sub- 
ject. The Professor is now engaged in editing some of the rare 
Hindu Law Texts and is living in the congenial atmospher.? of the 
Oriental Institute at Tirupati which he has organised under the 
aegis of Sri Venkatesa, and which bids fair to develop, in fulness 
of time, into a great Oriental University of international reputa- 
tion combining the best cultural traditions of the East and the West. 
Asa man, those who have been privileged to move with him closely 
have found in him qualities that generate love, esteem and devotion. 
A devoted son, an indulgent father and a fond brother he has been 
an object of adoration in his family circles. His moral loftiness 
has been surpassed only by his readiness to help others even at 
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a serious sacrifice to his comfort. The number of men who have, 
benefitted by his kindness and benefaction is legion. He has 
always cherished a supreme regard for his gurus. To those 
thcit witnessed the touching scene at the opening of the College of 
Arts at Trivandrum when he began the proceedings by humbly 
prostrating himself at the feet of his revered guru Prof. K. B. 
Ramanathan, it is a memory to be treasured up for ever. His 
attachment to his old pupils with many of whom he continues to 
maintain contact by correspondence is almost emotional in nature. 
His great conversational powers have made his residence a centre 
of attraction to a large number of visitors to whom nothing is a 
greater entertainment than the enjoyment of seraphic talk enliv- 
ened by sparkling humour. He is very orthodox in his ways. 
His deeply religious nature compels him to devote many hours of 
his daily life to the service of God. His adoration of Sri Padma- 
nabha in Trivandrum has clothed him with a veneration paid only 
to a rishi. 

That Sri Padmanabha shower His choicest blessings on him, 
give him long life, good health and happiness to enable him to 
carry on his labours in the service of his motherland will be the 
prayer of his well-wishers on the auspicious occasion of his Sashti- 
abdapoorthi . 


Prof. S. C. De, M.A. 

Principal^ Benares Hindu University 

Nearly live years ago 1 met Rao Bahadur Professor K. V. 
Rangasvi/ami Aiyangar for the fu’st time at the residence of Pujya 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the then Vice-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University. At the very first sight, Professor 
Aiyangar struck me as one extremely orthodox, possessing in- 
exhaustible energy and indomitable courage, one fully conscious of 
his own ability and power. As our acquaintance grew I found him 
to be a i^eal scholar, veteran teacher, excellent speaker, strong ad- 
ministrator, strict disciplinarian and extraordinarily quick des- 
patcher of business. Although as Vice-Principal of the Central 
Hindu College, of which he was the Principal, I soon came in close 
contact with him, yet it took me a little time to understand the inner 
man — I mean the humanitarian side of his nature. But before long 
it was discovered that although he was a hard task-master, he had 
a very soft corner in his heart for all those who were entrusted to 
his care and protection. Every one who has worked wirb him 
knows him to be a hard and conscientious worker, kind riid loving 
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, master and a faithful friend. He is a gentleman whom his friends 
and acquaintance cannot but love, respect and admire. 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

University Pi^ofessor (Retd- Calcutta 

I came to Calcultta in 1917 as Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture of the Calcutta University. I was 
preparing myself for the first Series of my Research Lectures 
which I delivered in February 1918. For these Lectures I had 
selected an epoch which was immediately prior to the Mauryan 
period. At that time the subject of Ancient Indian Polity was 
being popularised by the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. Most of his 
papers however were then published not in learned Journals, but 
rather in popular magazines. Nevei'theless, I devoured the con- 
tents of them all. Just about that time came to be published two 
lectures which Sri. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar delivered in 
1914 as the first Lecturer on the Sir Subrahmanya Aiyar Founda- 
tion on Considerations on Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity I had never heard of the Rao Bahadur being then known 
as a scholar at all. Besides, uptill that time Madras was looked 
upon, wrongly of course, as a benighted Presidency ; and as the 
Rao Bahadur was then connected with a College of Trivandrum 
situated at a long distance from Madras, I thought that he was a 
native of a most benighted part of the benighted Presidency. I 
was not sure that the reading of his Lectures would be of any use 
at all. Nevertheless and in spite of some diffidence, I set myself 
to the task of making a study of the book. I had hardly pored 
over the ^contents of the first chapter when I was convinced that 
it contained as good a stuff as that comprised in the late Professor 
Hermann Jacobi’s ‘ On the Authenticity of the Kautillya ’ 
translated by Dr. V. A, Sukhtankar and published at my instance 
in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII, pp. 157 ff., and 187 jj. 
Jayaswal’s work was unfortunately vitiated by the patriotic bias, — 
which every Indian scholar has ruthlessly to eradicate from his 
mind if his ^work is to prove of first-rate quality at all . Besides, 
Jayaswal was known not only for misquotations but also experi- 
ments at translation. One has only to read Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb’s criticism on Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity which he published in 
the Calcutta Review, April 1925, pp. 141-46. When therefore I 
completed my reading of K. V. Rangaswami’s book, I was delight- 
ed to find that I had studied a publication on the constitutional 
history of ancient Tndia, which, though it was written by an Indian 
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at the southernmost and obscurest point of India, was more inte-. 
resting, instructive and authoritative on Arthasastra than Hindu 
Polity though this last was written at Pataliputra where Kautilya 
composed his work. 

It was. no wonder that before long K . V . Rangasv/ami’s fame 
spread northwards as an authority on the sociological literature 
of Ancient India and was appointed to deliver Manindra Chandra 
Lectures, 1927, on Aspects of Ancient Indian Economic Thought 
before the Benares Hindu University under the auspices of the 
then Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. lliey 
represented the second of a group of three studies made by him 
to interpret the sociology of Ancient India, the third study being 
devoted to the Special Readership Lectures which he gave in 
March 1934 under the auspices of the Calcutta University. These 
last htive not yet seen the light of the day. But his Manindra 
Chandra Lectures have been published and are as good and solid 
as those on Ancient Indian Polity. In both these series of Lectures 
he has not only evinced the German scholar’s infinite capacity of 
taking pains but brought his sound and impartial judgment to bear 
upon the evidence, the whole again being presented in a lucid 
ravishing style. 

Though in 1917 K. V. Kangaswami was a stranger to me, we 
met ther*eaftGr pretty frequently in Calcutta and Benares. The 
impression produced on my mind was that he knew not only some- 
thing of everything but also everything of some things. Some- 
times I feared that ho pretended to be conversant with matters 
which he was not expected to bo. I was waiting to see whether 
I could pull his leg somewhere and somehow. Once lie remarked 
that he was so fond of reading the Pnjgress Reports of Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of hidia, Western Circle^ that he bought most of them 
for his own Library. That was a good opportunity, I thought, 
of heckling him.. I straightly but politely asked him what parts of 
my Reports had enraptured him. But I was astonished to find 
that his knowledge of the contents of these publications was almost 
as intimate as mine, — especially of those contents which related 
to the social structure of the Rajputs. He also threw out a hint 
that the greater portion of the Reports should be re-published in 
the form of a Memoir by the Archaeological Department with an 
exhaustive Index. 

With frequent contacts our acquaintance ripened into some- 
thing like friendship. But I confess that the prominent sectarian 
marks on his forehead at first frightened me.* But familiarity 
h 
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breeds boldness, and I soon ceased to be afraid of them. Then at 
times he used to describe what he was and what he was not at 
'rrivandrum — *how he was Principal at first of the Arts College, 
then of the Science College at Trivandrum and lastly the Head of 
the Education Department in Travancore, never however losing 
his hold on the Syndicate of the Madras University. At first I 
began to be amused by these talks, because I thought there was 
some self-conceit in them. But soon 1 was undeceived. It was 
really the naivete of the child which is always fond of saying what 
it did and what it did not do in the course of the day. It is this 
trait in his character which was misinterpreted as self-conceit. 
There was a time when he was similarly misunderstood in Benares. 
But the Marathas there who can distinguish between self-conceit 
and naivete never misunderstood him and always entertained a 
high opinion of his intellect and character. 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Aiyangak, M.A., Ph.D., 
University Projessor (Retd,)^ Madras 

i record with pleasure that Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyen- 
gar, whose Shasliabdapurli is now being celebrated was intro- 
duced to me at a meeting of the Board of Examiners of the Mad- 
ras University by the late Mr. K. Ramanujachariar, his own Pro- 
fessor, as among the most brilliant of his students, and a very 
promising member of the educational profession at the time, so 
long ago as 1904. I have since had opportunities of knowing him, 
and appreciating his work eis a brilliant lecturer in Indian History 
and Economics, f’or almost thirty years he has been engaged in 
teaching work, except for a few years when he was drafted on to 
the administration of the Department in Travancore. After re- 
tirement from Travancore he went over to Benares as Principal, 
wherefrom he has come back to Madras as Director of the newly 
started Research Institute in Tirupati. Apart from his work as a 
teacher he delivered courses of lectures at the Benares and Cal- 
cutta Universities on subjects connected with Indian History. 

He has also delivered the Sir William Meyer Lectures in Econo- 
mics by invitation of the Madras University. He is now in a posi- 
tion where he could find full scope for fui’ther original research 
work, and I wish him God speed in his new mission and length of 
life to achieve it. 
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Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon, M.A., M.L., 

Advocate, Lucknow, 

I have great plGa.suro in associating myself with the Shashti- 
abdapurti celebrations of Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
It was my privilege to be his student in the Maharaia\s College, 
Trivandrum. It has also been my privilege, on account of the deep 
interest he has always taken in the welfare of his students, to be 
in touch with him ever since I left college*. And as a woman- 
student of his, it is on his deep interest in co-education that I would 
like to say a few words on this occasion. Prof. Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar’s conservatism in certain matters is well-known. What there- 
fore struck lis in ‘‘ Swarni ” (as his students affectionately call him 
still) , was the extreme radicalism of his ideas in educational matters; 
and nowhere more than in respect of co-education. As Professor, 
as Principal, and as Director of Education he always encouraged 
the common education of boys and girls, young men and women, 
wherever possible. But that was not all. Only those of us who 
were bis women-students know the peculiar gift he had, possessed 
hardly by any other teacher of his time, of making us feel at home 
and unselfconscious in the atmosphere of a men’s college, within 
the class or outside. He did not treat us so much as women- 
studenis as just students, encouraging us in the most natural way 
to participate in the various activities of the college. And I am 
sure that all of us are still grateful to him for the interest he look 
in us and the guidance he gave us then. 


Rao Sahib S, R. Ranoanathan. M A., L.T., F.L.A.. 

TAhrarian, Madras University Library 
and 

Secretary, Madras Library Association, 

Sri K. V. R.’s activities as a librarian ai*e worth recording 
though it was only a side line for him. Many who run libraries 
as their main occupation may have to blu.sh at his success as part- 
limed ajid honorary librarian and as member of library committees. 

WHERE IT CAME FROM 

Sri K. V. R. inherited his love of books from his father and 
uncle who were devoted students of Mr. W. A. Porter and Sri Rao 
Bahadur T. Gopala Rao of Kumbhakonam from whom they caught 
the fire. Even when his father was hard up he •never denied him 
books Once when the home exchequer was empty, he asked for 
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.a copy of Seeley’s Political science. His father gave him the price 
readily, though he could ill-afford it ; but he added : ‘^Payya, I am 
giving it to you with difficulty. Try to get a first class.” But there 
had been no ‘first class’ among the Pachaiyappas for many years 
and it looked so much an impossible ideal. The ‘Payyan’ wished 
that he had not asked the book! And yet the entry against the 
name ‘K. V. Rangaswamy Aiyangar’ is only ‘I Class’ wherever it 
occurs in the University calendar. 

AS A BACHELOR OF ARTS 

In his book'himting as a bachelor of arts (1899), Sri K. V. R. 
once scored heavily against the redoubtable J. Causee Chetty, the 
well-known book-seller of Madras at the turn of the piesent cen- 
tury. He thence forward became a warm admirer and dissuaded 
him from purchasing books for his M.A. studies. Ho insisted on 
lending them to him alo^ig with the necessary shelves. 

Knowing his being a book-addict, Sri K. V. R.’s maternal uncle, 
who negotiated his marriage, promised him a set of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, But it went the way of most of marriage promises. 
He was not however left without a set of the Encyclopaedia, For Sri 
K. V. R. was not evidently alone in his addiction to books in his 
generation of his family. A cousin of his had bought a set on the 
hire purchase system. Sri K. V. R. was asked to house it. Merely 
house it? Was he to be the old-jaiiitor-type of librarian for these 
volumes ? That was impossible for this born votary of the Finst 
I.aw of Library Science, (Books Are for Use); nor was it the in- 
tention of his cousin. In that family, housing a book always meant 
its use whether its use meant housing or not. For a month Sri 
K. V. R. was doing nothing but using it — or can it be — devouring 
it ! Literal satiation set in. Apparently this accounted for there 
being no Brltannica among the 8.000 books which he later collected 
for himself. This does not mean that he did not use the Encyclo- 
paedia any longer since the Arts College Library was next door to 
his home. 

EARLY BEHIND THE COUNTER 

Sri K. V. R. has had much of Dewey in several senses, though 
his junior by two decades. For like Dewey he became the student- 
librarian of the history library at the Pachayappa’s College. His 
principal, Mr. Lepper, made considerable additions to this library. 
Sri K. V. R. was not behind Dewey in kicking about a good deal 
about this library. He drafted rules to regulate its use, re-cata- 
logued it and provided dust covers for each book to prolong its life 
and yet push onnts use, These covers lived long on the volumes 
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reminding succeeding professors of history of the enthusiastic stu- 
dent-librarian that once cared for them. 

FURTHER IN DEWEY’S LINE 

Soon after graduation, like Dewey again, Sri K. V. R. was 
appointed (1899) honorary library superintendent of the eviliro 
library of the Pachaiyappa’s College and retained the office as an 
additional charge (his main work was teaching) till he left Madras 
to talce up his appointment as Assistant Professor of history in the 
Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum. Pachaiyappa’s College library is 
said to have been in a chaotic condition when he took charge : the 
catalogue was severely out of date and hundreds of books disap- 
peared year after year ; and there was no means of knowing how 
many did so. Sri K. V. R. revised the catalogue. He conceived the 
mobile form of catalogue and improvised one by writing the entries 
in buckram -backed .sheets, eyeletted and strung up with leather 
laces in special half-leather cases of foolscap size — original, though 
cliinAsy. On these sheet:: slir/S (‘ontalning tlie description of the 
book with the date, edition, and collation were parded by the 
‘honot'ary lilirnry superintendent’ himself. Evidently this part- 
limed teacher-librarian was also a do-all-librarian. Slips were 
prepared for each of the' 8,000 volumes in the library — two sets, one? 
to form a .subject catalogue and the other an alphabetical one. 
Separate stock rcgister.s wore prepared to emancipate the cala- 
logiio from tlie grip of tlio inventory spirit. Tlie Thoonf of library 
caialnojUP^ of 1938 lias still to plead for ibis reform in other libra- 
ries ! Tlie liin*ary was <‘eniralised in administration, the super- 
vision of the several sectionnl libraries b(Ang vested in the library 
superi nif'ivlent - ■ariother Dewey touch. 

LIBRARY OR BEAR-GARDEN 

This was all behind the screen. But the chaos outside needed 
no less attention. The library and the teachers’ reading rooms 
were two noisiest places in a college in which noise was normal. 
One of the earliest disciplinary measures which were taken was to 
get a rowdy teacher of the school department who insisted in mak- 
ing the reading room a bear-garden strictly called to order by the 
principal. Tlie rules were obsolete. A large number of persons 
unconnected with the college were freely taking away books a.s if 
they were students of the college. They were traced out and the 
mi.sappropriated books were recovered. Among such persons was a 


1, Ranganathan, (S. R.) Thcorif of library catalogue, 1938. (Madras 
Library Association, publication series, 7). Chapter 1. * 
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member of the teaching staff of another institution and he was 
caught red-handed. The result was the blocking of the way to 
steal and a violent attack on the honorary library superin- 

tendent’ in the local daily — Swadesamitran, Mr. Lepper took up 
the matter with the editor, threatened to run him in for damage 
and made him publish an apology and an exposure of the untruths 
which built up the attack. 

PEACE AND ORDER 

Eventually the 'young honorary library superintendent’ even 
became popular. Peace and solemn silence began to reign supreme 
in the Pachaiyappa’s College Library. Its dignity made it difficult 
for anybody to disturb it any longer. Tlie members of the faculty 
led by Prof. K. B. Ramaiiatha Ayyar lent their enthusiastic support 
in full measure. One of the things claimed is the prevention of the 
mutilalion of books and periodicals and the removal of pictures 
and pages — an ideal which the library profession is yet to realise 
anywhere in the world! The ‘honorary library superintendent’ 
worked three or four hours a day in the library — after the full load 
of teaching work — every day of the week, vacations included — 
another Dewey way. 

STRENGTHENING OF STAFF AND STOCK 

Sri K. V. R. influenced the principal to persuade the trustee to 
vote larger sums for the library and improve the strength and 
emoluments of the staff. Among the outstanding additions of his 
lime, the two most considerable were to the philosophy and Sans- 
krit sections for which was bought up the complete collection of 
Mr. A. J. Coopor-Oakley who was a scholar and lover of books 
and died suddenly when he was registrar of the Universily. The 
hunt for rare and out-of-print books and the scanning of second- 
liand book catalogues became a necessity with Sri K. V. R. at this 
time and have remained a serious if expensive hobby of his life. 

FROM THE EAST TO THE WEST 

When Sri K. V. R. joined the Maharaja’s College, Tf’ivandrum, 
(1902) the history library which had been started by Mr. Lepper 
contained about 2,. 500 volumes. When he retired as the principal 
of the Arts College — into which the old college partially trans- 
formed itself — ^the same history* libi*ary had increased by 12,000 
volumes. It was all virtually his work. Very early in his career at 
Trivandrum the College Council divided the administrative work 
of the College between the members of the Council who were all 
professors. The library fame of Sri K. V. R. had travelled from 
the east to the west and the care of the library was assigned to him 
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and he built it up with his wonted enthusiasm and success. Once • 
again he obtained large sums of money which were spent most 
economically, avoiding investment in worthless books or those of 
doubtful value. He used to spend all his leisure time In the library. 
Time, industry and incessant attention are some of the secrets of 
building up a library — a fact which Sri K, V. R. realised intui- 
tively though part-timed and honorai^y — but a fact, alas, which even 
many a full-timed well-paid professional ignores in his pursuit of 
what he can grasp out of public institutions rather than give them 
more than what he lakes, Sugriva-like^ he forgets the very noble 
cause which secured him his training, emoluments and status. But 
the honorary librarian Sri K. V. R. anticipated Bernard Shaw and 
lives the life of a gentleman of the Shavian ideal. 

EXTENDED LIBRARY SPHERE 

Sri K. V. R. had an effective hand in the building up of the 
treasures of most of the libraries of Travancore for nearly a quarter 
of a century. He was a member of the Committee of the Trivan- 
drum Public Library. One of the big purchases made at his in- 
stance was the entire collection of books and manuscripts which 
belonged to Rev. T. Foulkes, the antiquarian, though here too he 
got his share of abuse in the local papers “for wasting public money 
on books,’’ As the convener of the Travancore University Com- 
mittee he set apart an entire chapter all for the library in his Report. 
When he became the Director of Public Instuction he gave large 
grants to the libraries of colleges and other institutions and gave 
liberally to the public libraries. He took the inspection of these in 
his personal charge. Every library was visited by him at least once 
and many, two or three times. 

THE SAME IN BENARES 

When he migrated to Benares (1935) after retirement from 
Travancore service, the library of the Hindu University received a 


2. Having obtained ihc ^race difficult to get, he remembers not the great- 
ness of help rendered . He has swerved from propriety ; he has forgotten liis 
duty. Let alone love; he does not know our prowess. He covets and gets 
himself lost in the pleasures of wordly elevation. 

Ol j 0 ih Q(if)uOLJ pjoi oQuOr /0/k 

err szarni/Qgjr 

.J>l pLjb’'U.pik^esrm\ 

Lnpem oUiripiS^ Lj^tuikSi^m . 

Kamban. Ramayanam, Kishkindhakandam, VIII, 2. 
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‘ good dea^ of his attention. His stay there was, however, too short 
for any great changes to be effected. But, though baffled by the 
forces that militated against going the whole hog in the reconstruc- 
tion of the library as a whole, he managed at the very beginning to 
take away most of the economics books from the gene.ral collection 
and constitute them into a special library where they may have a 
full chance to get their full quota of readers which they had been 
denied lor a long lime, the Third Law of Library Science (Every 
Book Its Reader) notwithstanding. Use meant growth too. They 
were added to considerably with ihs usual eye on economy and the 
collection was brought up to dcite before Sri K. V. R. left Benares 
(1938) . 

NOW AT THE SERVICE OF SRI VENKATESWARA 
Sri K. V. R. wrote to me in his characteristic way, ‘'With all 
my chronic weakness (for libraries) 1 am now building the last 
(God forbid) public library of my life at Tirupati. As usual, the 
building up of a library means a rich addition to my worries. But 
I contrive to enjoy the w^orries One of the first larger issues 
to which he^ turned his attention shortly after assuming (he Direc- 
torship of liie newly <l\- lal)Uslied Sri Venkalcswara Oriental Insti 
tute (this was on 21- "li* 1931t) was the library of lh.e Institute. 
ITiough stecfped in library lore from student days Sri K. V. R. 
put hiirisolf down as an amateur in. library matters and realising 
the amazing dimensions to which librar57' science has now grown 
ho soiiglU the co-operation of those whose main thought is centred 
on its enrichment on liirr theoretical as well as the practical side. 
Once again, he instinctively adopted Deweyism. He did not com- 
mit the common layman’s blunder of erecting the building and 
thinking of the librarian thereafter. His experience had taught him 
how effectively a badly designed library building, library fumiture 
and library administration could prevent the normal growth and 
progress of libraries. And so he began this job of building up the 
library of the Institute by a full dressed consultation with library 
experts. He had the site and the existing plant thoroughly inspect- 
ed by them. Armed with their considered report on every aspect 
of library organisation from the design of the building down to 
the minutest details like the application of tags to the backs of 
books, Sri K. V. R. has set about the business of building up what 
may prove to be one of the most Tive’ oriental libraries. May God 
Venkateswara whose name it bears and whose funds it will enrich 
itself with, foster it and bless it with His wealth and grace. 
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R. SiVARAMAKRISHNA IyER, 

Retd, Divisional Inspector of Schools 
TraxHtncore 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is one of the most 
arresting personalities in South India. Intimate association with 
him in official as well as priv’^ale life has but served to enhance the 
respect I once used to feel for him from afar. I fii'st came under 
his spell nearly forty years ago when he was just out of his teens 
and I was still in nine. The occasion was a meeting of a school 
association at which he presided and spoke on the French Revolu- 
tion. I might say of that lecture what a great poet once said of the 
subject of that lecture : ‘Bliss was it then to be alive, but to be 
young was very heaven.’ For over two hours the young Professor 
held his audience in thrall by a vivid accoiint in the choicest diction 
of the Revolution, its causes, its leading personalities and its effects 
on the life and literature of Europe. His knowledge of the subject 
was vast and his presentation picturesque. He was not the Dry-as- 
Dust on whom Carlyle lias heaped so much scorn. Small wonder, 
I thought, tliat as a Professor he commanded universal admiration 
and respect and infected his students with something of his limit- 
les.s passion for knowledge. 

A quarter of a century elapsed before I came into intimate 
contact with Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar, and the?i it was in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Traveincore Teachers’ Association of 
which he was the founder and the patron. He took a keen interest 
in the Association and kept it alive and active for several years, 
during which it conducted a useful journal, hold meetings and con- 
ferences, ran a co-operative store and did much for the promotion 
of professional soIidarit\^ among teachers. Though Mr. Ranga- 
swami Aiyongar was then not directly connected with secondary 
and primary schools, he maintained a close connection with them 
and inloi-e.sted himself in thrir problems, attending all meetings of 
the Travancore Teachers’ Association and taking a leading part in 
the discussions. His service to the teaching profession in this 
respect cannot be too highly estimated. 

My niost intimate association with Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar 
was however during the period he was Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Travancore. In this capacity he showed a pro- 
found knowledge of problems connected with all bi'anches 

of public instruction, a quick grasp of things and a capa- 
city to take quick decisions. Above all he brouglit to 

bear on his work extraordinary energy and driving power. He 
was like a live wire and his energy was felt in the remotest parts 
of the State and kept every one on the qui vwe. He was ever on 
i 
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the move and even schools in the inaccessible interior were pre- 
pared for a surprise visit from him. His notes of inspection were 
prepared on the spot and sent to the officers concerned immediately 
after the inspection. His prodigious memory enabled him to 
draft replies to letters as soon as they were received, even with- 
out reference to previous papers. His reports were generally 
long because he wanted each letter to be as far as possible self- 
raifficient and self-explanatory. His subordinates in the office 
had to strain themselves to keep pace with him and the typists 
and stenographers in particular had a hard time. One sometimes 
wished that he slept a little over his papers and did more justice 
to himself and his subordinates by taking things somewhat easy. 
But Festina lente was a counsel that never appealed to him. 

One of his .services as Director was the revision of the salaries 
of teachers in vernacular schools. The question had been hanging 
fire for a long time, but it was reserved to Mr. Rangaswami Aiyan- 
gar to push it through. I remember the skill and patience with 
which he worked out the details of the scheme and piloted it 
through the Legislative Council. In view of the very large number 
f>f teachers wlio were affected by the scheme the increase of sala- 
ries could not be very high, but it was a distinct improvement on 
the old scales of pay and was warmly appreciated then and is still 
gratefully remembered by the teachers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar was at his best in drawing up 
reports on academic and administrative questions. Here his wide 
knowledge of educational problems and his skill in quick drafts- 
manship stood him in good stead. His first administration report of 
the education department submitted during the time of Dowan Mr. 
Watts was a departure from the accepted model and contained an 
able resume of educational progress in the State during a period of 
twenty years. The masterly report of the Travancore University 
Committee was drafted by Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar and though 
for financial and other reasons no immediate action was taken on 
the i;eport, the University has at last come into being during the 
brilliant administration of his friend Sachivothama Sir C. 
P. Ramaswami Iyer and i.s being ably guided by him and the 
talented Pro-Vice-Chancellor Mr. C. V. Chandrasekhar an to- 
wards a future full of promise. 

I turn now to the more personal qualities of Mr. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, the qualities that have endeared him to his friend.s and 
admirers. He will go far to do them a good turn when neces- 
sary. A letter to him from even the humblest of them asking 
for counsel or hcJp will invariably bring back a prompt and sympa- 
thetic reply. His respect for elders and men of character is well 
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known. Many persons in Trivandrum recall even now with a 
thrill the occasion of the opening of the Arts College when in the 
presence of a large concourse of people Mr, Rangaswami Aiyangar 
laid down the keys of the College before his old and revered Guru 
the late Mr.-K. B, Ramanatha Iyer, prostrated himself before 
him and took back the keys from his hands. 

Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar does not grow old. Age does not 
wither liis freshness. Time writes no wrinkle on his brow. He 
seems to have discovered the secret of perpetual youth. If one 
may venture to hazard a guess at the secret it must consist in the 
exceptional purity of his life. While essentially modern in his 
outlook he yet lives the life of an old-world orthodox Brahmin. 
His religious routine takes up no insignificant part of his day and 
as long ns he was in Trivandrum he was one of the most regular 
worshippers at the temple of Sri Padmannhha. When ho was 
Director of Public Instruction I used to wonder whether he visited 
more schools or moro' temple.s- Ho has had his share of the 
■sorrows of life, but his faith in God has enabled him to bear them 
wifh fortitude and hope. 

It has been given to me to enjoy the privilege of Mr. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar^s confidence and affection and it therefore gives 
7Tie genuine pleasure to felicitate him on the happy occasion of 
)iis Shashtialjdapoorthi with this humble tribute of regard and to 
wish him a long life of ever-increasing usefulness and of iminter- 
rupted peace and happiness. May God shower on him His 
Choicest Blessings . 

Om Shanti ! Om Shanti ! Om Shanti ! 

V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras. 

Last but not least — this note of appreciation from one who 
has known him from perhaps even before his teens. I seem to 
remember the very place and time when he was first introduced 
to me. It was one morning, and in the inner pial of my house 
laiown as Vani Vilas in Park Town, Madras. It was his cousin, 
the late R. Rangaswami Aiyangar later of the Servants of India 
Society, a brilliant young man at the time full of promises which 
never came to be performed. It was as a brilliant student with 
a brilliant future that the subject of this appreciation had my 
interest first attracted to him. This was about 50 years ago. 
Recollecting that event from this distance of time, I cannot help 
feeling how much achievement in life and being ,able to render a 
good account of one’s life depend not merely on brilliant capacity 
but on steadiness of purpose, high chai'acter, and devotion to duty. 
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•Almost from that day till now I have been more or less privileged 
to watch his career I am glad to be able to record, with steadily 
increasing measure of appreciation and admiration. By one of 
those fortuituous freaks of fate having been for some time before 
I entered the profession of the Law appointed to do some 
teaching work in Pachaiyappa’s College, I acquired the privilege 
of being claimed by him, even to this day, as one of his teachers. 
I think it will do me good to believe that I was. 

It strikes me that I can sum up his whole career in single 
sentence — What Pachaiyappa's lost Travancore gained ; what 
Travancore lost Benares gained ; what Benares lost Tirupati 
gained. His work everywhere has been con.spicuous and such as 
always and everywhere to evoke the devotion of enthusiastic and 
affectionate pupils. But, all the same, I am not sure that his real 
life-work is not before him in the future and not even in the 
praise-worthy and praised past. With good and sufficient reason 
T like to believe so. 

If there is one word in the English language by which I can 
characterise the real spirit of his life and woric it is the word 
“Pieties.'’ It is the pieties of life that have distinguished him 
(diaracteristically — the pieties of the family — the pieties of work 
and duty, the pieties of the searching mind, the pieties of friend- 
ship, and th(^ piotie.s of religion. 

We Hindus believe that the completion of the sixiietli year, 
that is to 55ay the return of time of birth in the Indian cycle of 60 
years marks a kind of new birth. We may perhaps say, with some 
appropriateness that Dwija then becomes a Trija. 

I feel no doubt tl\al the qualities of his own disposition 
receiving a lively impetus from the striking measure of apprecia- 
tion of his life and work by so many of his friends and admirers 
.will enable him in the long remaining period of his active life 
acliieve for the culture and the country he loves much that would 
make his name and fame memorable. 

Pluman life on earth if full of interest is also a groeff mystery; 
and oftentimes the very strength of a man constitutes his defect 
and vice tyersa. And to-day at the portals of his new life which 
Mr. Rangaswami is about to enter I cannot but give way to the 
feeling in my mind that he has never betrayed any levity or 
lighter side of his during all these years and that perhaps accounts 
for his having been all these years so self-centered and terribly 
serious of purpose. And to-day when all his friends are joined 
together in celebrating his Shashtyabdapurthi it is my earnest 
prayer that his God whom he never could forget even for an hour 
amidst all his distracting pre-occupations, may be pleased to grant 
unto him strong and robust health, a long and happy life and all 
prosperity and success in his endeavours. 
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NAVISNUH PRITHIVIPATIH 
OR 

THE THEORY OF THE DIVINITY OF THE KING 
IN HINDU POLITY 

BY 

Dr. a, S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 

Benares Hindu University 

There is a general impression that Hindu Polity ex- 
pounds the doctrine of the Divinity of the King and as a 
natural corollary, requires the subjects to obey their rulers 
implicitly. It is proposed to examine this theory in the pre- 
sent paper and find out how far it is well founded. 

If we examine our earliest source of history, — the Rig- 
vedic literature, — we do not come across this theory or any- 
thing remotely resembling it. Several kings like Pijanava, 
Sudasa, Pururavas etc., are mentioned in the Rig-veda and 
their exploits are also often described. In some cases we 
have the glowing description of the unstinted generosity of 
some of the kings given by their admiring priests. But no- 
where do we find any statement, — nay, even a hint, — ^to the 
effect that these kings were thought to be divine. They 
were regarded as ordinary human beings like their subjects. 
Only one king, Trasadasyu, is described as ‘ ardhadeva ’ or 
semi-divine in one hymn of the Rig-veda ; but the reason for 
his being so described is the myth that his mother Purukut- 
sani got him as a special favour from gods Asvins after her 
husband’s death.^ 

In the Brahmana literature, we can notice some fresh 
developments, which eventually paved the way to the theory 
of the divinity of the king. King’s victories over his enemies 
begin to be attributed to the divine help of God Indra; 
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'obviously people began to think that he must be Indra’s 
special favourite to receive this special attention. The coro- 
nation Mantras maintain that a number of gods like Savitri, 
Asvins, Pushan, enter into the person of the Purohita, when 
he proceeds to besprinkle the king with the holy water. As 
a consequence, the king becomes invested with their glory 
and prowess,^ which makes him something more than hu- 
man. The Brahmana literature further declares that as a 
result of the performance of various sacrifices, the king is 
united with a number of deities, becomes saloka with 
them;^ this obviously was regarded as establishing his kin- 
ship with gods. For various reasons into which we need not 
enter here, the Brahmana came at this time to be regarded 
as bhiideva, or a divinity in human form ; it was felt in some 
quarters that such a claim could be made on behalf of the 
king with a still greater justification, because, as the Sata- 
•patha Brahmana observes, though one, he rules over many 
like god Prajapati.^ Both the king and the srotriya were 
further regarded as capable of doing and speaking only what 
is right f why then should not each of them be regarded as 
divine or semi-divine in origin ? 

Perhaps the earliest instance of such a claim being 
made on behalf of the king is to be found in the latest book 
^:^f the Atharvaveda, XX, 127, 7-10. Though technically now 
included in the Samhitd, this book really belongs to the 
Brahmana period. In this passage the greatness of king 
Parikshit is being extolled probably by his court panegryist, 
and he maintains that his patron, who was a universal sove- 
reign, was really a divinity, excelling all mortals.® 

The obvious resemblance between the functions of a 
king and those of some gods gave a further impetus to 
the theory of the divinity of the king. The great epic obser- 
ves that the king is no doubt a great divinity in human form. 
And what is the reason for advancing this doctrine ? The 
functional resemblance between the two. The king assumes 
the forms of five deities, when he discharges his different 
regal functions. When he burns the wicked, he becomes 
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Pavaka ; when he surveys his whole kingdom by means of 
his spies, he becomes the Surya ; when he tortures the vici- 
ous, he becomes Antaka ; when he rewards the virtuous and 
condemns the sinners, he becomes Yama ; when he bestows 
wealth upon the deserving he becomes Vaisravana.^ 

While talking of the divinity of the king, the Smritis 
and Puranas usually refer to his functional resemblance with 
the eight protectors of the quarters. Deities other than those 
above stated, who are mentioned in this connection are usual- 
ly Indra, Vayu, Varuna and Candra. Like Indra, the king 
is the supreme ruler over the kingdom ; like Vayu, he sets 
in motion good or bad tendencies and fashions in his king- 
dom ; like Varuna, he noui'ishes his subjects, like Chandra 
he delights thcm.^ All Smritis and Puranas however natur- 
ally do not agree about the precise functional resemblance 
between the king on one side and the particular deity on the 
other, and this is but natural. 

It is however to be noted that in the vast majority of 
the passages referred to above, the king is only compared to 
the various deities; they say, for instance, that the king is 
like Indra , — yaihendro nripatistathd , — and not that the king 
is Indra himself. The king becomes an Antaka when he 
issues orders of execution ; at other times he is a human 
being. 

When the functional resemblance between the king and 
the Dikpfdas and other gods began to be frequently empha- 
sised, it was but natural that some persons should take a 
further step and declare that the king is not like a particular 
god but that god himself. The Mahabharata in one place 
makes such an explicit statement.® Manu also subscribes to 
this view, and has tried to support it by his crude doctrine 
that the body of the king is fashioned out of the particles 
taken from the persons of the eight Dikpalas.^® Brihad- 
dharma Puranq perhaps expresses the same idea a little more 
elegantly by declaring that it is not physical particles but 
the qualities like sovereignty, valour, cruelty, splendour, etc. 
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which the king inherits from deities like Indra, Vanhi, Yama, 
and the Moon.“ Since these qualities reside in the king in 
the most unmistakable way, he must be obviously regarded 
as combining their joint divinity. The help of alliteration 
was also taken to popularise the doctrine ; it was obvious 
that the Brahmana was sarvavedamaya; there is then no 
wonder that the king should be sarvavedamaya.^^ 

Northern India was under the Kushana rule during the 
1st and 2nd centuries A.D. The Kushanas were consider- 
ably under the Chinese influence and had brought with them 
a number of Chinese notions. One of them was the theory 
of the king’s divinity, which was a matter of cardinal iaith 
in the Chinese civilisation. In China the king was univer- 
sally regarded as the Son of Heaven. The Kushana rulers 
like Wima Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva 
began to claim the same status for themselves. In their in- 
scriptions they definitely destribe themselves as devaputras 
or Sons of heaven,^® They tried to impress this fact upon 
the ordinary man in the street by a novel device on their 
coinage. Flames are shown there as issuing from their 
person in order to indicate their divine origin.^'* 

The Guptas who succeeded the Kushanas in the sove- 
reignty of northern India were naturally not uninfluenced by 
this claim, which was so vividly put forth by the Kushanas. 
Harishena, the court panegyrist of Samudragupta describes 
the several superhuman qualities of his patron and con- 
cludes with the observation that he was really a god residing 
on the earth, who could be called human only because he 
graciously consented to follow the human conventions.^® 

Courtiers and flatterers were naturally inclined to popu- 
larise this theory ; so were also some of the Brahmana 
thinkers, who were perhaps not uninterested in getting royal 
support for their theory that the Brahmana is a bhudeva. 
The vast majority of political thinkers however did not ac- 
cept this theory and its dangerous implications. They ad- 
mitted readily the functional resemblance between the king 
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and a number of gods. They were even prepared to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the Divinity of the King, but on one 
important condition. This condition was that it should apply 
only to the good, virtuous and ideal king. And conversely 
they maintained that if a king was bad, vicious and repro- 
bate, he should be dubbed as rdkshasdnsa}^ They further 
made it clear that the subjects owe the duty of obedience 
only to the former and not to the latter. The vicious king 
cannot claim the protection of the doctrine of the divine 
origin of kingship for his misgovernment. He cannot say 
that like the actions of god, his own doings are above public 
scrutiny. The moment ho forsakes his duty, falls from the 
high ideal and begins to oppress the subjects, he ceases to be 
divine. Sukra describes him as a dacoit in the form of the 
king’^ and declares unhesitatingly that the most sacred duty 
of his subjects is not to support his government, but to put 
an end to it as early as possible. 

Let us now see what means are suggested to accomplish 
this end. Firstly people were to threaten non-co-operation 
and declare that they would invite a neighbouring ruler to 
oust him, of course after making sure that he was a just 
ruler and would govern according to law.’® If this threat 
was insufficient, they were to depose the vicious king and 
offer the throne to another virtuous member of the royal 
family.’® If this course was impracticable, and it was fear- 
ed that the deposed ruler would carry on intrigue against 
the new government, then the subjects were called upon to 
kill the offending king like a mad dog.^® The tyrant Vena no 
doubt claimed that being divine in origin, his subjects could 
not execute him.^’ But the plea proved of no avail; the in- 
furiated sages and subjects killed him immediately after this 
impious utterance. 

It need not be supposed that to depose or kill an unjust 
ruler is just like the problem of belling the cat, as many of 
us may be inclined to think in the present age. Circumstan- 
ces however were considerably different in ancient India. 
There was no suzerain or outside power to support an op- 
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. pressive ruler in spite of his misgovernment. Armies usu- 
ally consisted of hereditary troops and maladministration 
could not but affect their loyalty. On several occasions 
troops are known to have co-operated in deposing oppressive 
or incompetent rulers. The last Maurya and Sunga kings 
both lost their thrones because of the active support lent 
by the army to the revolution. 

But even if the army was unwilling to rebel, people 
could still carry out the plan of deposition or execution. They 
were not unarmed. An average adult in ancient India could 
wield the spear and use the sword almost as efficiently as 
the professional soldier in the king’s army. It is further to 
be noted, — and this is a very important point, — that the royal 
army possessed and fought with just those weapons, which 
were in the house of every citizen. In the modern age, the 
oppressed subjects naturally find it almost impossible to rebel 
against an unjust administration ; for while armed with sim- 
ple lathis, they have to meet soldiers armed with rifles, 
machine-guns and aeroplanes. This hopeless and desperate 
inequality did not exist in ancient India. So the right to 
rebel which has been given to oppressed subjects by ancient 
Indian political thinkers, was no empty right. It could be 
exercised with success. The Jataka literature refers to seve- 
ral cases of wicked kings being driven out or executed for 
outraging women, showing ingratitude, or conniving at or 
encouraging misgovernment.^ And Manu himself, who ad- 
vances the theory of king’s divinity, does not fail to include 
in his code a list of tyrants who met a well-merited end at 
the hands of their oppressed subjects.^ 

In the West the doctrine of the divinity of the king was 
mainly advanced in order to invest the ruler with an arbit- 
rary power. Blackstone has maintained that an erring prince 
must be left to the rebuke of his own conscience and to his 
personal accountability to God. Bishop Bossuet has con- 
tended that it is wholly wrong to look upon a king as a mere 
man ; he is in, fact an image of the majesty of God himself. 
Even open impiety on the part of a king does not absolve 
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his subjects from the obedience which they owe to him. 
Hindu political thinkers have advanced no such ridiculous 
claims on behalf of the king, even when they were prepared 
to admit his divine origin in a figurative way. They were 
prepared to regard a king as divine in origin only if he was 
an ideal ruler ; if he was of an opposite type, he was pro- 
nounced to be a devil and then the duty of the subjects was 
not to obey him, but to oust him and free the kingdom from 
his oppression. 

It is further to be noted that not even those writers like 
Manu who were advocating the divine origin for the king, 
were prepared to clothe him with an inherent infallibility on 
account of his superhuman origin. They were not prepared 
to subscribe to the theory ‘ the king can do no wrong.’ They 
point out that the phrase, to err is human was applicable to 
the king of divine origin with a greater vengeance than to 
ordinary mortals. On account of his power, position and 
prestige, the king was more liable to err and fall a victim to 
temptations than was the case with ordinary human beings. 
Manu earnestly draws the attention of his king of divine 
origin to the fact that Kama, Krodha and Lobha would ex- 
pose him to numerous pitfalls, and that therefore he should 
be always on his guard to avoid them.^^ 

The advocates of the divine origin of king did not be- 
lieve that the king comes in this world endowed with an in- 
nate superhuman wisdom. He is at his birth as innocent of 
wisdom as the meaneist of his subjects. His divinity doe.s 
not dispense with the necessity of a careful and comprehen- 
sive training. As a matter of fact it can be unfolded only 
by the latter. Manu therefore is careful to point out that 
the education of the prince has to be carried out with very 
great care. He must learn modesty. He must cultivate self 
control- He must wait upon the gurus. He must study the 
different sciences. He must be himself virtuous and religi- 
ous.^® Then alone could a claim to divinity be put forth on 

his behalf. 

2 
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Nor did the so-called divine origin invest the king with 
omnipotence or omniscience. He could not claim the right 
to govern the kingdom all alone on account of his superhu- 
man origin. Even Manu who has put forth the rather crude 
theory that a king’s body is fashioned out of the particles 
taken directly out of the persons of the dikpdlas, reminds 
him that he could never hope to govern a kingdom well ex- 
cept with the willing and genuine co-operation of his minis- 
ters and advisors.^® Different people have diffei'ent aptitudes 
and capacities. Even the divine king can never hope to com- 
bine them all.^^ 

We have seen above that the divinity of the king was not 
regarded as investing him with an immunity from mistakes 
or sins. But this was not all. The sins and mistakes of the 
subjects were attributed to the king and the king was held 
accountable for them. Sukra points out that it is the king 
who sets the fashions; people follow them more or less out of 
helplessness. If therefore he leads a vicious life and the 
subjects follow his example, he is accountable to God for not 
only his own sins but for those of his subjects as well.^*^ It 
is needless to add that the divinity of the king was never re- 
garded by any thinkers as investing him with any immu- 
nity from the law of Karma. He would suffer for his sins and 
misdeeds as surely as his meanest subject either by a long 
torture in hell or by a series of low births. We must add in 
passing that these were far more important sanctions in the 
past than they are at present. 

If the kitig was in a way divine, the Dharma was still 
more so, and it was the king’s duty to enforce it. He could 
not take any liberty with it. At the time of the coronation 
he had to take an oath that he would faithfully carry out all 
the provisions of the Dharmic laws.^® The figurative divi- 
nity of the king was thus counterbalanced by the genuine 
divinity of the sacred law. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the figurative divinity 
of the king, there were other important theories in the field 
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which we have also to survey while trying to assess the hold, 
of the divinity theory. The Dharmasutras advance the 
view that the king is a servant of the people, receiv- 
ing as his wages the sixth portion of the corn.^“ In return 
for these wages, he was bound to protect the people includ- 
ing, according to Medhatithi, even those who were not pay- 
ing any taxes on account of their poverty Kautilya, Narada 
and Sukra all subscribe to this theory^^ 

Another theory that is frequently advanced about the 
king is that he is a trustee for his subjects. The taxes he 
collects are not intended to be spent ' merely for his own 
needs ; he is to hold them in trust for his subjects and spend 
them for their welfare.^^ He is of course at liberty to take a 
reasonable amount for his private expenses, but he must 
always remember that the bulk of the revenue is with him 
in trust, and must be spent for the uplift of his subjects. 

The Agnipurdna however goes a step further and declares 
that the king is something much more than a trustee. A 
trustee is never required by the modern law to sacrifice his 
own interest in favour of the person for whom he is a 
trustee. It is sufficient if he refrains from taking any direct 
or indirect advantage from his position as a trustee and dis- 
charges ably and conscientiou.sly all his duties. The Agni- 
purdna maintains that the king’s position is really like that 
of an expectant mother. .Just as she sacrifices her own con- 
venience and pleasures v/ith the laudable object that the ex- 
pected baby should prosper in the womb, so also the king 
must sacrifice his own ease, convenience and happiness in 
order to promote the prosperity of the subjects committed to 
his charge. According to Kalidasa also he is the ideal king, 
who is indifferent to his own pleasures but toils for the 
happiness of his subjects.®^ 

The above survey of the political thought of the ancient 
Hindus will show that the theory of the divinity of the king 
was half-heartedly propounded only by a section of social 
thinkers. Even they however did not hold 'that it invested 
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.the king with a divine right to rule in any unrighteous 
or arbitrary way he liked. There is evidence to 
show that the kings who took their divinity seriously ex- 
posed themselves to the ridicule of society The vast majo- 
rity of the political thinkers did not at all subscribe to this 
theory of divine origin. They held that the correct view is 
to regard the king as a trustee for the subjects, whose sacred 
duty it was to promote their progress and welfare even at 
the cost of his own convenience and pleasures. 
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PI. XXV, Nos. 6-7. 

15. ^ar?ar II 

Allahabad Prasasti. 

16. 3foi^?5 ?t3IT ?T ^^111514;: I 

?^S5l: ^I% si?4WTr3lH: ll^ukra 1.87. 

17. flarffiq 5T ?i3ii ?l: i 

^ asiRl I) 11.257. 

18. dr »flq^3R: I 

vW5f|?5i%q55qr5ql?i«i^?i: || IV. 1.13. 

19. I 

^ qf? ¥ll^ g II 

f55^ 3013 %; gdffir: 1 

5if?^3iif^ f5qi?*iiq^r3«i35r^ \[Ihid., II. 275-6. 

20 . 3i?%gi> far^5RiPira^ 1 

?i3i^fl5 5 ? 3 : asir: «Hll II Mhh., XIII, 36.38. 

Compare also Sivapurdna, 20, 125 which is a paraphrase of the 
above vei’se . 

21. ^iqv-^Jil JT^qi^s: 5i3iifiq?srgrT5rfq 1 

ejstcpqicisrTri fqw«lfsi: II 

22. Thus Sachchahkira Jataka tells us how the nobles and 
Brahmanas of Benares killed their wicked king when he proceed- 
ed to execute the virtuous Bodhisatva who had saved his life. 
In Padakusalanayana Jataka, we find a king being killed by his 
infuriated subjects because he wanted to punish a thief whom 
he himself had instigated. Nay, if a king caused famine by his 
unrighteous acts, he had to forfeit his life . 

23. VII. 41. 

24. ^ 5 T qinT^«)Tf% H«ir|l a^iqqirfH ^ I 

wnqsnfH fif^rifsi II inT.45. 

qr fiff: i 

a noft || VII. 49. 
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, 25. (f%^) iManu, VIII. 39. 

ffp??Tnni 51^ wTiH|?!i«i55icr: i 

T5 5TWtf% ^51 5E«Iiqf^g asii: || Manu, VII. 44. 
gr^in%t^’l?iR3Frr Sukra, 1.172. 

26. 8»fq ^ 

1% g ?T3^ J7?I'E55*^ II VII. 56. 

27. 3?5^ 5^^ I 

sr f? grg D II.5-6. 

28. gnJiafir^ ?r5tr ^ir?^ws%a?«>ng[. I 
gnisrf *1 ssjiHi sf f%f gq^«T % i 
swat ^ gqfa^ci^raTfa % 3J5 i; i 

f% %ir ;i I V . 1 . 60-1 . 

29. nf^T 'graf>f?w wswi ^P^rtni fh?i 1 

qi?!Rr«*irwrf ■qwfg ii 

q«l5I ?rq^^qqr«iq; I 

ci*T5i^: *1 || Mbh., XII.59, 115-6. 

30. ?T3rT ?^q3inf^ 1 B.D.S. ,1.10.1. 

31. gNRi*Tf^aj qf??«fi»?n) > 

On Manu, VII. 2. 

32. qsfrai ^ gq: fs: i Sukra, 1.188. 
siwrq^ni^f=gaTfg^^: q^*nn^f|r?rT5i, i 

qfe: ?T 5r?q fqfirr: qstiqtSRl^TO |i Narada, XVII.48. 

33. q^sqatcaj'nm i 

qwf q ’SqRJ-qa II Sukra, IV. 2. 3. 

34. ^qg^Iq?f¥T5!iq; | Sakuntala, Act. V. 

35. q?ii?<nf5]R^^jngq^l^fq?rifiT: qm^rrcnr; aiRimrr 

dfqeir^jIwRTffRr: q^qqfffoftsfq f^nrisTRcftiTifffq ?T^qqRrqrfqqFgqiTRfrR- 
wg^Wmi: qi?sqf^q1fqqitBig>jqT; ?Tqiiq?qiqft^qqtgqqRr I 

Kadamban, Sukanasa’s advice. 



FOREIGN INVASIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 

INDIAN ART 

BY 

R. Bhaktavatsalu, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.). 

Madras. 

On this subject, the last word has, perhaps, been said 
by Roger Fry. Speaking about Indian art he says : “ It is 
one of the most original and self-contained arts of which 
we know, proceeding upon principles which distinguish it 
in some ways from all other known arts. The surviving 
monuments of Indian art begin at a relatively late date, viz, 
third century B.C., and though in this and the subsequent 
period foreign — Persian and Graeco-Roman — influences 
are apparent, it developed almost immediately that specific 
quality that was to distinguish it throughout.” Roger Fry 
is thinking here only about the early history of our art, 
but what he says applies equally to later periods, and let 
us hope that the tendencies we note in our own day towards 
a blind — even feeble — imitation of Western art are as ep- 
hemeral as those in the eclectic phase of our art history to 
which he refers. But not all writers are as emphatic as 
he is on the essential independence of foreign influences that 
our art has exhibited through the ages. There are those 
who would only accept this view with some qualifica- 
tions ; there are others who roundly maintain that the much 
vaunted originality of Indian art is a figment of the imagi- 
nation. The latter probably have an unconscious feeling 
that nothing really good has come out of India. The 
critics, for example, who stress the importance of the Gan- 
dhara school of art show, as Havel I shrewdly points out, a 
rooted conviction that everything Greek is necessarily 
superior to everything Indian. However that may be, our 
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. task here is merely to estimate the degree of influence, if 
any, that foreign invasions have brought to bear on our art. 

In the face of all the evidence that is before us, it would 
be futile to insist that Indian art has borrowed nothing at 
all from foreign sources. It will be found on examination 
that this is not really inconsistent with Roger Fry’s view, 
which it may be mentioned here, is shared by Havell and 
Laurence Binyon. None of these writers are so foolish as 
to maintain that Indian art is completely free from foreign 
elements. They only believe that these elements have been 
thoroughly Indianised, assimilated rather than merely in- 
corporated. It would, in their opinion, be going too far to 
say that Indian art has been strongly influenced by, or deriv- 
ed inspiration from, Western Asia or Greece merely because 
it has borrowed a few motives from them. We may summa- 
rise their argument by saying that the spirit which has 
informed our art has always remained the same, whatever 
foreign elements may have been absorbed. It has changed, 
rather than been changed by those elements. 

Let us look for instance at what happened to Indian art 
after the invasion of Skylax of Karianda, the general sent 
by Darius, son of Hystaspes. Grunwedel gives us a formida- 
ble list of various ideas for which Indian art is indebted to 
Western Asia. If numbers alone were a sufficient argu- 
ment, this list would conclusively prove that the art was 
almost bodily imported from Persia. But let us fortify our 
spirits with the thought that numbers are not enough and 
pursue Grunwedel’s analysis. He mentions as an exam- 
ple of strong Persian influence the hall with Perso-Indian 
columns represented in a relief on the east gateway of the 
stupa at Sanchi. The Persian pillar with the bell-shapped 
capital, according to him, was copied directly. It was often 
set up in Asokan times as an inscription pillar. When 
standing alone, the bell-capital served as a basis for one or 
more lions or elephants or a religious symbol, e.g., the 
Wheel. When it supported a building, it provided a basis 
for an abacus on which, turned towards the sides, winged 
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figures of animals winged horses, gazelles, goats, lions or sit- 
ting elephants were placed. A host of hybrid forms of birds 
and animals were employed for which it is difficult to find 
Indian names. Mythical plants figured here and there in 
the reliefs, suggested probably by the Assyrian Tree of 
Life. 

Let us mention a few of these imaginative forms. 
Among the most frequent are the Nagas, represented some- 
times as human beings with the hood of a snake above their 
heads, rather in the manner of the Egyptian Uraeus-Snake. 
But they are also quite often represented with the bodies of 
snakes and with the hood above their heads. This form is 
used when they are shown in their native element — water. 
Grunwedel suggests that the latter was almost certainly 
derived from West Asian prototypes. The frescoes at 
Ajanta abound in both types. A further notable example of 
the use of these monstrous inventions is provided by the 
relief on the inner side of the second architrave of the east 
gateway, Sanchi, Along with animals like the buffalo and 
the gazelle, rendered with surprising fidelity to nature, we 
find oxen with human faces, with long, pointed beards 
and finely twisted manes, every lock represented according 
to rule, reminding us very strongly of the Assyrian cherub. 
Let us end the list with just one more mythical figure — 
Garuda. The modern Garuda has a double origin It may 
be traced on the one hand to the native parrot-type to be 
seen in Sanchi and on the other to the West Asian griffin. 
Buddhist art retained the griffin, but soon, we do not know 
when, the griffin received human arms. And now Garuda 
resembles the Chinese Thien-Kou (Celestial Dog) 

We have no need to deny all or any of the points in the 
argument just outlined. All we have to say is that nothing 
has so far been mentioned to suggest that Indian art was 
Persianised in the least — Persianised, that is, in the underly- 
ing spirit. Now Grunwedel is one of those writers who be- 
lieve that the originality of Indian art has beqn over-empha- 
3 
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■ sised. But let us catch him making an important admission. 
“ Types required by Buddhist art for different beings were 
borrowed from the hybrid forms of Western Asia but the art 
imagination adapted the borrowed forms for its own needs, 
nationalising them, and some cases succeeded admirably in 
re-animating and developing them — evidently because in- 
digenous types of a similar character already existed.” On 
this point, therefore there is really no fundamental difference 
of opinion between the two opposing schools of thought. At 
the risk of annoying the j’eader, it may be repeated that the 
men who believe in the originality of Indian art believe 
only in an originality of spirit. It may be true that most 
of the buildings raised by Asoka used the architectural de- 
vices that adorned the edifices at Persepolis; in fact, it is 
true. The little that remains of the stupa at 
Bharhut points clearly to this fact. But it points to another 
fact as well which in our impatience we are likely to ignore. 
It points to a long and worthy tradition that has gone before 
it. Persian artisans were probably employed in it, but so 
were Indian craftsmen. As Havell remarks, the stone rail- 
ing at Bharhut reveals an indigenous style, evolved proba- 
bly by the Dravidian, Saka and Yue-Chi elements of the 
population — for these formed the artisan class. The diffi- 
culty with regard to this period is that so few monuments 
that have survived. The stupa at Bharhut is the earliest 
in existence. The richly carved stone pillars seem to be 
translations in stone of ideas appropriate to wood-work- 
And the buildings before Asoka’s time, it may be remem- 
bered, were in wood — none of which has survived. Fur- 
ther, the examples in stone showing Persian influence are 
too few and too far between to enable us to form a proper 
estimate of that influence. 

And the Persian elements that have been definitely 
borrowed have suffered a change into something rich and 
strange. Let us look for instance at the queer hybrid crea- 
tures that have found theii- way in the stupa at Sanchi. The 
Indian has too* great a love of animal life to reduce animals 
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to the position of mere decorative elements. So with a 
charming naivete he revitalised the Assyrian cherub, the 
griffin and all the rest of those fantastic creatures. He has 
no interest in purely geometrical designs, and so, in bet- 
ween mythical plants — which receives a surprising vitality 
at his hands — he introduces birds that seem to flit about 
and which certainly reveal a fine observation of nature. 
One word more on this point. The way these hybrid 
forms are mixed — without any sort of apology — along with 
real animals seems to point to a deliberate theory — 
a view of life, essentially Indian. Grunwedel suspects that 
it has some connection with the theory of re-incarnation. It 
is interesting to note here that the Chino-Japanese tradition 
assigns to the Centaur-like art-forms the name of Tiryagyo- 
nis as the representatives of quadrupeds within the transmi- 
gratory gradation. 

We have been talking so far about the details from 
the reliefs at Sanchi. Possibly we are missing the wood for 
the trees. Let us therefore turn from the details to the 
great stupa itself — to that colossal hemispherical dome simul- 
ating the blue vault of heaven and the stone umbrellas on 
top, representing various stages in the ascent to Nirvana. 
Standing in deep silence and overlooking a vast expanse of 
land — the Buddhists always sought the loneliness of hills 
and the distant view it seems to fill our souls overpowering- 
ly with a sense of the futility of all desire; what is this 
structure but an eloquent symbol in stone — eloquent in its 
very silence — of the deepest convictions of the Indian race? 

Let us now turn to the invasion of Alexander and see 
what influence it had on the development of Indian art. 
Students of history, even those who are not particularly 
keen on art, are acquainted with that hybrid school of 
art, known as the Gandbara school. We shall come to it 
presently, but we might just note here that there was 
another similar school within Indian borders — ^less known 
perhaps, but not less interesting. This was, the Indo-Hel- 
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lenic school (to borrow the name from V. A. Smith) which 
flourished in Mathura, where a few examples of their work 
may still be found. Among the products of this school 
may be mentioned the Silenus relief Hercules with the 
Nemacan lion appears here. But just as prominent as the 
Hellenic influence are the typically Indian features. The 
figure of the woman in the relief is, in its rhythm and its 
exaggerated outline, definitely Indian. This is but one in- 
stance of the general tendency in Indian art gradually to 
Indianise foreign elements. The same process is clearly 
at work in Gandhara, though not quite so apparent. Here 
too we find peculiarly Greek figures. The pigmies in 
Gandharan sculpture are like Cupids — compare them with 
those at Sanchi. In the Jamalgarhi stupa, the usual repre- 
sentations of Jataka stories are followed by convivial scenes, 
obviously of foreign origin. The wine-press, figuring in the 
relief, was, it may be mentioned, unknown to the Indians. 
The Buddhas carved in Gandhara resem]:)le Greek gods — 
there is one which might easily pass for Apollo. The 
treatment of the hair and the drapery — the latter, it must 
be admitted is often very finely done — betrays Greek crafts- 
manship. Needless to multiply instances. The strong 
tendency to idealise is plain enough. This, even more than 
the use of Greek images or the Greek technique, is what 
makes the Gandhara school so distinctive a branch of Indian 
art. The influence of this school was not confined to the 
place from which it takes its name; nor was Mathura the 
only sphere of Gandharan influence, which seems to have 
penetrated as far south as Amaravathi. The Gandhara 
school, more than any other factor, was responsible for the 
introduction of the image of Buddha in Indian sculpture. It 
is notably absent, it may be remembered, in Sanchi, where 
Buddha’s previous births and some scenes connected with 
his life are represented, but never Buddha in person. In 
Amaravathi his image appears — naturally in the centre of 
the reliefs, with lesser people around him in the order of 
their importaqce. The single figures seem more refined 
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and the draperies betray slight Gandharan influence The. 
austere type of face is more or less abandoned. 

But here let us remind ourselves of a few facts of 
the opposite sort. We have been talking so far about 
Gandhara and Amaravathi. And at this point a very in- 
teresting adaptation of a Greek motif comes to mind. There 
is a frieze in Swat, depicting a few boys bearing a huge gar- 
land. The idealised bodies or the children, and the composi- 
tion, are all definitely Greek. The same theme is repeated 
with interesting local variation in a rail coping at Amara- 
vathi. The boys become men and the garland is transform- 
ed into a snake-roll, and the whole thing is nothing if not 
Indian. Another noteworthy point. Right in Gandhara, 
the centre of the new art, Indian ideas prevail in spite of 
the Greek workmen employed. In the stupa at Jamal- 
garhi, we find the Buddhist Wheel with two couchant 
gazelles beside it, a kind of Indian hieroglyph for Buddha’s 
first sermon. In many reliefs, we find Indian terraces with 
round dormer windows according to the Indian pattern as it 
appears in Sanchi and Bharhut. Coming back to Amara- 
vathi, the single figui’es, as we have noted, are refined; but 
they are merely over-refined figures of the older Indian art. 
The composition of the relief, good or bad — that is a question 
we cannot go into now — is different from that which had 
received the blessing of the Gandhara school. It has a 
crowded efToct which contrasts strongly with the economy of 
the Graeco-Roman composition. 

There can be no doubt that the art of Gandhara itself 
was moulded by Graeco Roman ideals and that it would have 
been different if the Greek invasion had not happened. But 
it is fatally easy to over-estimate the importance of the Gan- 
dhara school in Indian art. Listen, for example, to Sir 
George Birdwood, who goes so far as to say that Indian art 
has received its finest inspiration from the Greeks and the 
Mughals. We shall come to the Mughals later on, but here 
we shall quote what Havell has to say about it. Quite em- 
phatically he disputes the theory of Birdwood and says : 
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. “ Gandharan art is decadent and lifeless; the more it becomes 
Indian, the more it becomes alive.” 

What effect has the Greek invasion produced on Indian 
painting? Now, one of the mysteries of the history of our 
art is the complete absence of any evidence of painting for 
a thousand years after Ajanta and Bagh. And when paint- 
ing does re-appear in the seventeenth century, it is totally 
different Not only different, but comparatively primitive. 
Rajput and Mughal paintings were entirely in two dimen- 
sions, whereas the painters at Ajanta and Bagh, particular- 
ly Bagh, had a wonderful plastic sense. They showed a 
remarkable facility in rendering difficult aspects of vision 
— an excellent example of this is afforded by the elephant 
pi’ocession in Bagh ; here there is pictured a “ movement 
not merely across the space before the spectator, but obli- 
quely from the background towards the front” (Binyon). 
How does one account for this ? A rather facile explana- 
tion has been advanced that this points to Mediterranean 
influence- But this theory cannot bear the slightest exami- 
nation. The figures in the frescoes are absolutely Indian in 
character. Nor do we find the same freedom of narrative 
style, the same rhythmical felicity, the same ease in rendering 
difficult positions of the body anywhere else at the time. 
We may, therefore, accept the verdict of Laurence Binyon 
who says that the relation is more with early Indian sculp- 
ture, e.g., the stone dryad at Sanchi. “ There is the same 
seizure of living form, the same feeling of exuberance.” 
Why no tradition of this art was left behind is nothing more 
or less than a mystery. 

We have mentioned Mughal and Rajput painting just 
a while ago, and so we are led almost by a natural transition 
to the Mughal invasion. With this came a resuscitation of 
Persian culture in India. Mughal art is greatly indebted 
to Persian art — so is the Indian style that developed later 
on. But even here it is easy to exaggerate. And one is 
also apt to forget the influence of European art that came into 
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India with the Portuguese, who, it might be said, initiated as • 
invasion of a novel type which was to end in the establish- 
ment of the British empire. What exactly was the extent 
of Persian influence on Indian art during the Mughal period? 
The strength of the new school was in portraiture — but por- 
traits were rare in Persian art. The Mughal painters excel- 
led in rendering the features of the emperors and noblemen 
so varied in race and type, who thronged the court — as one 
may see from the portraits and the miniatures that have come 
down to us. The Hindu artists who worked at small courts 
away from the imperial capital evolved a style that was 
genuinely Indian. They probably owed to the Persian ex- 
ample “something of the suavity flow which is special charm 
of their line-drawing” (Binyon) Here it would be interesting 
to compare the famous line-drawing of a camel and a groom 
by a sixteenth century Persian master and the Rajput animal 
drawings. A notable example of eloquent line-drawing may 
be found in the Rajput drawing of two lovers in a pavilion. 
Reproductions of these pictures may be seen in Laurence 
Binyon’s ‘ Spirit of Man in Asian Art.’ 

Western influence in our art dates from the seven- 
teenth century. It begins with the introduction in India 
of engravings of religious subjects by Fleming and Dutch 
artists. Although these were of rather poor quality, they 
had the freshness of novelty in their feeling for the third 
dimension and atmospheric effect. Tentative attempts 
were made by Mughal artists to introduce light and shade 
(there is a famous example of this in the British Museum 
representing Shah Jehan visiting a hermit), but no revolu- 
tionary change in style occurred. Western influence, how- 
ever, has suiwived the Mughal empire as may be seen today 
by the way in which the various schools of painting after 
having had their day in Europe, find their heaven here — 
Impressionism, Cubism and all the rest of them. Surrealism 
and Abstract Art have not yet worked their way to India. 
These attempts lack the sincerity that comes with spontane- 
ity. They do not express anything vividly experienced, but 
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•are merely imitative. Three distinct tendencies may be 
noted today. First of all, there is a complete departure 
from the Indian tradition as regards style as well as sub- 
ject-matter. Our art exhibitions are flooded with pictures 
that would have shocked the artistic consciousness of the 
ancient Indians — Still-Life pictures in particular would have 
seemed frivolous. Landscape-painting has also now captur- 
ed our fancy. Our forefathers, with all their love of nature 
— one has only to look at the bull at Mahabalipuram and the 
elephant at Konarak to be convinced of that — never repre- 
sented Nature as a whole in their art. Our present land- 
scape painting is, therefore, solely inspired by foreign exam- 
ples — the plain-air pictures of the Flemish school, the 
Venetian masters, the Englisii and French schools and last, 
but not least, the Chinese landscape painters. A second ten- 
dency a rather unfortunate one — attempts a naive compro- 
mise, treating old, classical themes in the modern manner — 
the sort of art popularised by Ravi Varma. This artist’s 
rendering of scenes and people from oi'dinary life is certain- 
ly more honest and more pleasing. A third tendency is to 
revive Indian art in its ancient glory. Kshitish Mazumdar 
depicts classical themes in the classical manner — Chaitanya 
and Krishna being his favourite subjects Tagore, Mazum- 
dar and others of the Bengal school also explore new ground 
as regards subject-matter, and the technique employed by 
them is not wholly a revival. Perhaps something new is 
being achieved in this direction. But with all their rever- 
ence for past tradition, these artists have not closed their 
doors entirely to Western influence. The spirit that informs 
their work, however, remains truly Indian. Are we then 
witnessing once again the tendency of Indian art to absorb 
foreign elements without losing its individuality? Has the 
future then in store for us an authentic Indian style, beside 
which the work of our time will appear feeble and un- 
inspired ? 


We wonder. 



AN INTRIGUING STATEMENT IN ASOKAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A., 

University of Madras. 

Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar is one of the few 
scholars who take the view that Asoka could not have been 
a Buddhist as has been made out in the last century mostly 
by European scholars. And this paper is a fitting tribute to 
his scholarship and erudition. 

In the first Minor Rock Edict of Asoka, the following 
statement is made : 

“ Ya Imaya Kalaya Jambudipasi Amisa deva 
husu te dani misa Kata ] pakamasi hi esa 
phale I no ca esa mahatata papotave khudakena 
pi, pakama minena sakiye pipule pa svaye 
Aroddhive ” (Rupanath Rock Inscription). 

This enigmatical sentence, as Hultzsch put it, has been 
interpreted and re-interpreted by scholars and unfortunate- 
ly it is so intriguing that the last word has not yet been said 
on this. I shall give below the translation as rendered by 
some scholars who have been at pains to arrive at a correct 
interpretation. 

‘ Those Gods who during that time had been unmingled 
(with men) in Jambudvipa have now been made (by me) 
mingled (with them). For this is the fruit of Zeal. And 
this cannot be reached by (persons of) high rank (alone), 
(but) even a lowly (person) is able to attain even the great 
heaven if he is Zealous.’ (Hultzsch, Corpus P. 168). 

4 
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• ‘ The Gods who upto this time had been imassociated 

(with men) in India have now become associated. For this 
is the fruit of exertion. Nor is that to be obtained by great- 
ness only : because even by the small man who exerts him- 
self immense heavenly bliss may be won ’. (V. A. Smith 
‘ Asoka ’.) 

‘ During this period Gods, who were unmixed were caus- 
ed to be mixed (with men) throughout Jambudvipa. For 
this is the fruit of exertion. This is to be attained not by the 
superior one only. But, indeed it is possible for even a sub- 
ordinate one, if he exerts himself, to cause (people) to attain 
much heavenly bliss ’ (D. R. Bhandarkar ‘ Asoka ’.) 

‘ Thus during this time the people in Jambudvipa who 
had remained imassociated with the Gods became associated 
with the Gods. Of exertion indeed is thus the result ! But 
this cannot be attained by the great alone. For the small, 
too, can attain to a wide heaven of bliss by sustained exer- 
tion ! (R. K. Mookerji ‘ Asoka ’ pp. 110 & 113.) 

We thus see that the translation of the passage by differ- 
ent scholars is almost identical but for slight alterations in 
meaning here and there. In commenting on it Hultzsch 
made the I'emark that it is a reference to certain religious 
shows at which Asoka had exhibited to his subjects in 
effigies the Gods whose abodes they could reach only by 
rigid practice of dhurma. He believed that the term ‘ deva ’ 
corresponded to divyani riipdni in the Girnar Edict. 
Dr. Bhandarkar almost agrees with this Asokan scholar and 
refers to the Rock Edict IV where instituting spectacles of 
vimana, hastin, and agni skandas by the King,, possibly in 
the Samajas, of the pomp and glory of the Gods, is a para- 
phrase of the passage under review. This exhibition not 
only provides food for amusement but also a means to attain 
heavenly felicity. It is highly doubtful whether the pas- 
sage bears any relation to the Samajams of Gods etc., re- 
ferred to in the Fourth Rock Edict. The commingling, in 
the Minor Rock Edict, need not all be in the form of the ex- 
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hibitions suggested. The exhibitions are more for amuse- • 
ment than for a life of piety, though the educative value of 
such shows may not be questioned. Kautalya in his Artha- 
adstra makes mention of such shows only to placate the 
masses, and thus contrive to enrich the treasury of the state 
by levying a fee for admission. It appears that Asoka who 
is a close follower of the Kautaliyan school refers to revenue 
and accounts in R. E. Ill and IV. The passage relating to 
the shows is to be read in continuation of the concluding 
sentences of the R.E. III. Unfortunately a tradition has been 
built to look upon all these ordinances as religious in 
character, though actually most of them are administrative 
and political edicts. 

Let me examine what other scholars have commented 
on the passage in question. Dr. V. A. Smith reads in here 
‘ true teaching raises men to the level of the Gods — Ye shall 
be Gods ’. This seems to be a possible explanation. 
Dr. Mookerji makes a searching examination and thinks 
only two interpretations can be justified. One is that men 
who had no Gods, became worshippers of Gods. The other 
is that the war of jarring sects had been put an end to. A 
certain harmony of religions, it is said, has been brought 
about by the earnest efforts of Asoka. This seems to be a 
little far-fetched. Another possible explanation is that 
sought by Dr. F. W. Thomas who says that Asoka has 
brought the Brahmana Gods to the knowledge of people viz., 
wild tribes. (C. H. I. Vol. I. P. 505.) 

But this again seems to be rather far-fetched. Most of the 
scholars quoted above have taken for granted that Asoka 
had joined the Buddhist Sangha and had since essayed to in- 
culcate religious discipline among all classes of his people, 
high or low, wild tribe or civil population. But these had 
entirely discarded the fundamental fact that this passage re- 
fers to deva or gods, and to svarga or heaven. In the Bud- 
dhist system there is no place for God, and as has been rightly 
pointed out by J. M. Macphail the followers of the Buddha 
who felt the need for a god used the Buddha himself as a 
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. God. If A^oka speaks of association of Gods with men, and 
believes in the existence of Gods and their pomp and glory, 
it is ten to one that he was not a follower of the Buddhist 
faith but that he was a follower of the Brahmanical faith 
which believes in numerous gods and their commerce with 
men. 

The second point to be noted is the mention of the ex- 
pression svarga and heavenly felicity. The Buddhist as 
such does not believe in the bliss of heaven. It is the Brah- 
manical Hindu who alone has faith in the attainment of its 
pleasures. The repeated reference to svarga in various ins- 
criptions of Asoka shows A^oka to be an out-and-out ad- 
herent of the Brahmanical faith. The Buddhist, as every 
one knows, believes in the Nirvana, a state of 
cessation of renewed birth in this world. He is 
born again who does not reach Nirvana. Thus in the scheme 
of Buddhist religion there is no place for svarga. But Asoka 
mentions it in season and out of season. In the light of this 
fact the explanation offered by Dr. F. W. Thomas that Asoka 
introduced the Brahman gods to people who were godless 
like wild tribes can perhaps be accepted. 

Much more plausible is that this interesting statement 
is based practically on an aphorism of the great lawmaker 
Apastamba who lived about the fifth century B.C. 
Apastamba says : 

^ \ 

I ^ II 

II. 7-16. 1-2. 

— cf. Bhandarkar’s A§oka, p 329 n. 3. 

George BUhler translates this as follows : — 

“ Formerly men and gods lived together in this world. 

Then the God5 in reward of their sacrifices went to heaven, 
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but men were left behind. Those men who perform sacri- 
fices in the same manner as the gods did, dwell (after death) 
with the Gods and Brahma in heaven. Now (seeing men 
left behind) Manu revealed this ceremony, which is desig- 
nated by the wor^ ‘ Sraddha 

“ And thus this rite has been revealed for the salvation 
of mankind 

Asoka who was ever interested in the moral and mate- 
rial welfare of his subjects (prajdnisreyasa of Apastamba) 
exhibits his anxiety to create a heaven on the earth. In 
those epochs of a golden age, Krtam, Dvaparam and Treta 
yugams, gods lived with men on earth, and made the earth 
itself a heavenly abode. But with the march of time, men 
began to lose faith and consequently neglected their Karma 
which was their dharma. The result was that gods left these 
men and went to their permanent abodes the home of Brah- 
man. By the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, and by contact 
with the Greeks and other aliens, the people of Jambudvipa 
became slack in the pur.suit of their established dharma. 
Asoka was afraid that to such persons the portals of Heaven 
would remain shut. So he appeals to his people to stick to 
their old customs and to practise prakarma or in the words 
of Apastamba Araddha. This practice would enable them to 
attain the devahood or the great Heaven. The Devas whom 
we may designate (mahatata) attained the heavenly home 
by performing their dharma. Men on earth should not 
look upon themselves as in any way inferior, and the Gods 
alone superior. By pursuing the traditional path, men 
could get over their inferiority complex and become gods 
on earth, and ultimately enjoy the bliss of Heaven. Godhood 
is determined only by one’s Karma, as a tree is judged by 
its fruits. This is why we often meet with statements in the 
Sastras and Puranas that Brahmans are gods, and a king is 
a god. Surely these do not smack anything of the divine 
right of the Brahmana or Ksatriya. There were no divine 
chai'acteristics in either. But by their karma or exertion 
members of all castes personified the attributes which are 
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appropriate to a deva or divinity. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the Sudra caste was not excluded in the scheme of 
Varnadharama. It was incumbent on them to perform what 
is known as Pakayajna. In other words Asoka wants to create 
Heaven on the earth during his reign. His ambition is to 
see that every subject of his follows his svadharma establish- 
ed by law and tradition. He wants to earn the distinction 
of a righteous ruler by enforcing dharma which mainly con- 
sists of exerting oneself in his karma. Thus this inscription 
is yet another evidence to establish that Asoka was not a 
Buddhist 
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In the earlier half of his reign Tipu’s attention appears 
to have been directed not only to the increase of the revenue 
of the state but also to the prosperity of his kingdom. The 
revenue administration was, in the words of one of the Sul- 
tan’s contemporaries,^ “at no time under so vigorous an 
administration as it was in the early part of the reign of 
Tippoo Sultan.” The truth of this remark is indicated by 
his revenue regulations, attitude towards the existing 
arrangements and practices in his dominions and his own 
personal industry and attention to administration, although 
the Sultan’s great religious zeal, obstinacy and vanity led 
him early in his reign and more prominently towards the 
end of the first decade of his rule to introduce changes detri- 
mental to his own interests. 

“ The well-regulated, vigorous government of Haider,” 
remarked a British Officer in 1791,^ “ has become under his 
son more systematical and more strong.” Mysore was re- 
garded^ as “ the most simple and despotic monarchy in the 
world in which every department, civil and military, posses- 
ses the regularity and system communicated to it by the 
genius of Hyder and in which all pretensions derived from 
high birth were discouraged ; and almost every em- 

ployment of trust and consequence conferred on men raised 
from obscurity gives to the government a vigour hitherto 
unexampled in India.” 

As soon as he assumed the reins of government, Tipu 
is stated^ to have confirmed all the old military and civil 
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' officials in their appointments and despatched purwanas or 
orders throughout the kingdom announcing his accession 
and directing all affairs to continue in their former course. 
As in former days the basis of administration was the amil- 
dar who was in charge of the mnildari or taluk.^ The cities 
and towns were under a separate administration. Towns 
which yielded a revenue of 5000 pagodas® or more were in 
charge of an amildar assisted by a serishtadar, an amin and 
a muzumdar. Important cities like Nagara and Sriranga- 
patna appear to have been separate administrative units, 
each city having at least three diwans.’ It is uncertain 
whether these diwans looked after different departments or 
were officers of different grades. 

The principal departments of government were six, 
namely the military, revenue, commerce, marine, treasury 
and ordnance including garrisons and fortifications ® The 
first four were of great importance and were adxninistered 
by officers of high rank. These four officers were called 
respectively the Mir Miran or war minister, Mir Asaj or 
superintendent of revenues, Mir Yem or minister of marine 
and MulUck-u-Tujar or minister for ordnance who looked 
after the other two departments also.® Each department 
had also an advisory council of two to four members to help 
the minister who was the president.^® These departments 
appear to have been occasionally consulted by the Sultan on 
political questions also.” 

The principal finance minister in the earlier part of 
Tipu’s rule was Mir Saduck^^ but during the latter part 
Purniah, who was in charge of the military portfolio for a 
long time took up the revenue department.^® Mir Saduck 
was mainly a civilian though in 1790 he appears to have led 
the Mysore Cavalry. He was first the Kotwal or police 
officer of Doddaballapur and gradually rose in the Sultan’s 
favour. He was very able,” and had great influence with 
the Sultan^® but he appears to have been disloyal. In 1790- 
92 he is stated to have helped one Sidda Raj to escape from 
Mysore and later to have secretly plotted with the Rani of 
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the deposed Hindu dynasty for the restoration of the former * 
rulers.^® He had amassed great wealth, and at the time of 
the last Mysore War was planning to retire to a place of 
security " But during the short siege of Srirangapatna in 
1799, he attempted to escape from the capital but was kill- 
ed by a loyal soldier of Tipu. 

The minister, whoever he was, had his headquarter at 
the capital though sometimes he accompanied the Sultan on 
tours of inspection. Following his father’s example,"’ Tipu 
was at the head of the revenue department as of all others. 
Even the most minute details were directed by him.^® “ In 
his government,” remarks a contemporary, “ he is very 
strict and indefatigable in dictating the most minute orders 
himself.” Delay and indifference in the collection of 
revenue or the preparation of accounts were reported to him 
and orders emanated from him.^® The revenue and expendi- 
ture of the various taluks were submitted to him for inspec- 
tion,^^ and even such trivial and minute questions as the 
wages of a sweeper interested his mind.^^ As Kirkpatrick 
observes in his Select Letters of Tipu Sultan^^ “ Several let- 
ters in this collection as the present one are dated at night — 
a circumstance that does not denote them to be of any urgen- 
cy or particular importance (as one might be led to suppose) 
but merely shows the diligent application of the Sultan to 
business.” These observations are confirmed by the Sultan 
himself. He writes “We, on the other hand are occupied 
from morning to night with business Whenever we have 
leisure we attend to the answering of his dispatches.” 

Another indication of the wisdom of Tipu’s rule in this 
period is his code of revenue regulations.^® Probably a large 
part of the regulations existed in the days of Hyder and his 
predecessors. It is also doubtful when exactly the code as 
such was introduced. An original manuscript of the code 
was procured by the British in their Coimbatore campaign 
of the III Anglo-Mysore War and was translated into English 
and published in 1792.^® The manuscript »is dated 11th 
Zabad Jaffree of the Sultan’s new era i.e., A.H. 121.5 or A.D. 
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' 1788, and is addressed to “ the Aumils and serishtadars of 
the second district of Waumloor, dependent on the Cutcheree 
of Awulputn.”"’ One of the Sultan’s contemporaries re- 
marks that Tipu, soon after his accession to the throne, 
formed these regulations in which he had increased not only 
the number but also the power of his officers.^® Tipu him- 
self writes in his Memoirs?® “ Here (at the seat of the 
Sultanate or Srirangapatna) with a view to the (proper) 
arrangement of affairs, great and small, I framed various 
Hukumnamehs (ordinances) and numerous other things ; 
all in the very best manner, and comprehending institutes, 
civil and fiscal general as well as particular rules for war 
and peace (literally for the battle and the banquet) and re- 
gulations for the government of the people at large. They, 
moreover, treated of the (proper) mode of treating the noble 
and the ignoble (or the high and low), of taking (of levy- 
ing) tribute from the subject, and of affording protection to 

the people In fine, they comprised numerous new 

inventions and fresh contrivances without measure.” These 
arrangements are dated 1214 A.H. i.e. 1787 A D.®° But 
whether the innovations included the revenue code is not 
certain. These regulations are mentioned by Thomas 
Munro in 1790®^ while Alexander Read refers to them in the 
same year as “ regulations of late.”®^ It is, therefore, likely 
that the code was issued in 1787-88. 

The rural parts of the kingdom were divided for admini- 
strative purposes into the village (mouza), hobli (simpt) 
and taluk (aumil ) . The village was in charge of the patel 
or headman and the taluk of the amildar. The patel was 
nominated by the amildar and if unfit for his duties replaced. 
He and other village officers paid taxes like any other culti- 
vator. If any of them secured gratuitous services and goods 
from the cultivators his property was confiscated and he 
was himself dismissed. 

The amildar was generally a revenue farmer but he was 
strictly guided, by government regulations. He was fined 
if he tried to make up losses in revenue by levying fines and 
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undue exactions on the village. He was forbidden to get. 
free supplies of goods and services. If any villagers fled 
from his village, as a result of the amildar’s actions, the 
officer was fined 20 pagodas if the ryot was rich and 10 if he 
was poor. Contingency material like paper, lamp oil, etc., 
for which the officials used to extract money from the far- 
mers, was supplied by the state. No public servant could 
carry on private trade lest he might neglect his official duties 
or oppress the people. The amildar was paid 2 V 2 per cent 
i.e., *-4 fanam for every pagoda collected on the revenue col- 
lections ; while the revenue police called peons 
were given uncultivated lands in lieu of pay and 
were given leave once a v/eek for cultivating these lands. 

Every year the amildar entered into an agreement 
(cowl) with the ryots. Cultivation was encouraged in vari- 
ous ways. Takavi advances were given to farmers for pur- 
chasing ploughs or for the cultivation of lands at the rate of 
3 or 4 pagodas per plough, and were to be repaid in one or 
two years. The agriculturist was protected against official 
oppression. Lands in ruined villages were given to the ryot 
for the first three years at very easy rates, and fallow lands 
in other villages at concession prices. The cultivation of 
sugarcane and government monopolies like sandal wood was 
specially encouraged. The officials were to send frequently 
reports on the condition of crops and the state of agriculture 
in general, and to make a detailed inspection of their area 
in the month of Zihuji. Population census was taken and 
land revenue surveyed annually. Accounts were scrutinis- 
ed in the month of Ramzan. The revenue was generally 
collected in money except where collection in kind was the 
custom. Payment could be made in three instalments, and 
in gold, silver, brass or copper. Even arrears could be so 
paid. In order to prevent misappropriation by the officials, 
the amildars were ordered to send to the treasury the revenue 
immediately on receipt. New weights and measures were 
introduced. Private trade in precious metals was forbid- 
den; banks and shops controlled by the department of com' 
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merce were established to deal in gold and other goods, 
while government servants were encouraged by allowances 
and advances of capital to trade on behalf of the state. 

It is doubtful to what extent the code was operative in 
practice. “ There was always in the Ceded Districts long 
before they came into the possession of the company ” ob- 
serves Munro,“ “ a field assessment or estimate of some kind 
or other, There was in every village a register of the land 
showing the rent of each field and its extent, either from 
actual measurement or estimate without such docu- 

ments, though extremely imperfect, no Putkutt settlement 
could possibly have been made.” These records are also 
referred to as existing in 1791.^^ It is therefore probable 
that a large part of these regulations, if not the whole, must 
have been operative. 

Even in 1784^^’ much earlier than the formulation of 
the Revenue Code, a minute survey of the land was made 
and the revenue of the state increased by the augmentation 
of unduly low rents, the expulsion of Polygars, and the re- 
sumption of inam lands “ In many districts the rise (in- 
crease in revenue) was the result naturally following several 
years of tranquillity and vigorous administration.”^® This 
increase does not appear to have been unreasonable. For 
example, the average annual collection of revenue in the 
Ceded Districts in 1750-60 was 1970000 pagodas, while the 
average under Tipu in 1784-88 was 2054000, which was 
much less than that of 1630 viz., 2234000.®’ The highest 
collection in any particular year was 19 . 58 lakhs of pagodas, 
in 1787. According to such an experienced British revenue 
officer as Munro, “a sum of 2037549 pagodas was the amount 
of what the land revenue of the Ceded Districts ought to be 
when completely restored.”®* Again in Kanara, the Com- 
pany’s assessment in 1800 was only 16 per cent lower than 
Tipu’s collections in 1788-89.®® The smallness of the differ- 
ence will be clear from the fact that while in 1800 the, pro- 
vince had just^been annexed by the Company after a war in 
1788-89, it had peace for several years. Thus, whatever the 
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defects in the administration during this period, it certainly 
was not the excessive sum raised.^® 

When there was indifference or delay in the collection 
of revenue Tipu ordered speedy recovery and punishment 
of the culprits. He repeatedly directed his officers “ to pro- 
mote the interests of the Sircar, the prosperity of yoiir taluk, 
and the increase of its revenue,” to be considerate but strict 
to the revenue farmers in their areas and to enforce collec- 
tion by placing bailiffs when the revenue was overdue,^^ He 
even ordered corporal punishment when the subordinates 
were remiss in their duties.’" Sometimes horsemen were 
sent to collect dues.'’® Tipu’s close scrutiny into the 
revenue collection and expenditure must have tended, as 
Kirkpatrick puts it,^"* “ in some degree to secure the fidelity 
and diligence of those whom he employed.” 

But even in this period, signs of future decay and dis- 
order were showing themselves. As a contemporary wrote in 
178945 “suimounting all but religious prejudices and dispos- 
ing all but useful presidents (sic. precedents) , he follows only 
the scope of his genius in whatever he thinks will tend to his 
aggrandisement and the splendour of a monarch.” Even in 
the Revenue Code, wise as it was, Tipu exhibited his com- 
munal tendencies. Mussulmans were exempted from paying 
the housetax and taxes on grain and other goods meant for 
their personal use and not for trade Christians were seiz- 
ed and deported to the capital, and their property confis- 
cated.^^ Converts to Islam were given concessions such as 
exemption from taxes.'*® Special attention was given to the 
education of Muslim children.'*® 

Another evil which later assumed huge proportions was 
the appointment of inexperienced people as officers and the 
lenience with which he sometimes treated them. In 1785®® 
he ordered his Diwan of Bangalore not to take rigid mea- 
sures to recover the balance due from Mir Futah Ali, the 
talukdar of Chikkaballapur, but to realise it gradually as 
the officer ‘ has never before exercised the functions of that 
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office, and as he is, moreover, a stranger and inexperienced 
in business.” As Kirkpatrick remarks®* this “ necessarily 
brings in question the prudence of the Sultan; whom we see 
placing men in trusts, to which he knew them to be unequal.” 

Another drawback in administration was the very low 
remuneration paid to the officials. The Sultan himself quotes 
a letter from one of his officers and says®^ “ you represent 
that sensible (i.e. duly qualified) Turufdars (i.e. a petty offi- 
cial employed in the collection of land revenue) are not to 
be procured at the monthly wages of one pagoda and that 
proper and careful execution of the public service cannot 
be expected from men receiving only a pagoda a month,” 
although after this protest, the officer in this instance was 
empowered to fix higher wages. Even the higher officials 
were not generously paid. “ The pay of the civil establish- 
ment,” observes a contemporary,®® “ is very inconsiderable 
varying fi'om 100 to 1000 rupees per month each.” Further, 
even then not too generous salaries were irregularly paid. 
“ A bill of exchange for 1000 rupees,” writes Tipu to two 
of his officers,®^ “ is sent herewith. Out of the amount when 
realised, you are to take for yourselves 16 months’ arrears of 
wages at 30 rupees a month making 480 rupees and 12 
months’ wages at the same rate in advance being 360 rupees 
or together 840 rupees.” 

But in spite of these defects, Tipu’s administration was 
better and his people happier than those in many of the con- 
temporary states. Of Hyderabad an eye-witness wrote in 
1786.®® “ From the weakness of the government and depra- 
vity of the people, it is difficult to ascertain any matter of 
right in the Sanhatis country if it relates to the revenue 
department- Every man in office thinks he has a legal claim 
to whatever he can plunder the Sircar or extort from indivi- 
duals.” But of the Mysore of about 1790-92, a British mili- 
tary officer records: ®® “ We will now consider Tippoo, not as 
a general or a statesman, but as the guardian of his people. 
When a persop travelling through a strange country finds it 
well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabitants, cities 
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newly founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, and 
everything flourishing so as to indicate happiness, he will 
naturally conclude it to be under a form of government con- 
genial to the minds of the people — This is a picture of Tip- 
poo’s country and our conclusion respecting its government.” 

After the war of 1790-92 Tipu endeavoured by every 
reasonable means in his power to regain what he had lost. 
During the first two or three years he is stated to have de- 
voted himself wholly to domestic arrangements and to the 
encouragement of the cultivation of his country. But until 
his death in 1799, changes in administration were frequent 
and the whole machinery was in a state of flux. “ Tippu has 
varied,” observes a contemporary.®^ “ in many points at 
different periods from that mode of management which was 
prescribed in a code of revenue i-egulations which was 
translated into English, and published in Calcutta in 1792.” 

The treaty of 1792 left Tipu with five huge provinces 
divided into 171 taluks or parganas.^^ These provinces 
differed in size, revenue and importance. Thus the province 
of Srirangapatna, for example, comprised 102 taluks whereas 
Sira had only 5.®’ The former yielded a revenue of more 
than 17 lakhs of kanterai pagodas and the latter only two 
lakhs. Such a state necessarily led to reorganisation So 
by about 1796®* the country was divided into 37 assofies 
which formed the basis of administration. These districts 
were divided into 1024 amildari taluks or tukries, each as- 
sofy having a more even number of taluks than before 1792. 
Some comprised as few as 19 taluks and others as many as 
46, but the majority had between 20 and 30 taluks each,®^ 
The assessed revenue also was more even. The majority of 
the districts were expected to yield about two lakhs of 
pagodas, though the extremes varied from 74000 to 340,000 
pagodas.®^ In this respect the Sultan probably anticipated 
the dictum laid down by Munro in 1805 that collectorates 
ought not to be regulated by revenue alone, but extent of 
territory, population and the disposition of the inhabitants 
must also be taken into account.®® Each amildari had an 
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assessed revenue of about 8000 pagodas and an actual collec- 
tion of about 4000.®'* 

The following was the establishment in each district: 

I and II asofs, 2 Sherishtadars, 2 Clerks, 40 peons, 1 
shroff, 1 Mashal, 1 Persian serishtadar and some clerks to 
keep the account in Persian. 

Each taluk®® had the undermentioned establishment : 

1 Amildar, 1 Seristadar, 3 Clerks, 1 Torfdar to each 
Toraf, 6 attavani peons, 1 gollar to seal and keep money, 1 
shroff, 1 Persian clerk. 

New orders under the signature and seal of the Sultan 
were issued by the president of the asof kacheri or revenue 
department to the asofs who communicated them to the 
amildars and these, in theii turn, sent the orders to the taraj- 
dars with directions to have them notified throughout their 
jurisdiction,®’ 

Thus a territory of 6233.5 square miles®® was divided 
into 1024 taluks, each of which comprised on an average 
about 60 square miles with a collected revenue of 4000 
Kanterai pagodas or 12000 rupees as compared with the pre- 
sent day Mysore state where a taluk averages 400 square 
miles in extent and yields more than Rs. 50,000 as revenue. 

It is possible that this minute system of division, charac- 
terised by one of Tipu’s contemporaries®® as “a new and 
capricious division of territory ” was intended to ensure 
better attention to the conditions of the taluks and to the 
more energetic collection of revenue. As a result, however, 
of the consequences of this arrangement, which are described 
below, the size of the district (asofdaries) and taluks (amil- 
daris) was by 1798 increased and their number as well as 
that of the revenue officials reduced. By 1798 no asof was 
appointed to an area that did not produce at least a lakh of 
pagodas and no amildar to a taluk that did not produce 
thirty thousand. In addition to the consequences described 
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below, it is possible that these changes were the result of 
the notorious caprice of the Sultan, of which a contemporary 
observes.™ “ Every year, almost every month, presented a 
new change of system, and before it was at all comprehen' 
ded, a fresh plan was introduced and as quickly abandoned.” 

Another important change introduced by Tipu was the 
type of officials chosen.’^* The Hindus, particularly the Brah- 
mans, had great administrative experience and had long 
dominated the revenue department. , They had however not 
always used their position, knowledge and experience for 
public end, but had grown avaricious and corrupt and had 
shown “ gross ingratitude to Hyder.”™ Hyder very wisely 
checked them by the institution of spies and by heavy 
punishment. Instead of checking them by constant ins- 
pection into their conduct, by exemplary punishment when 
detected in peculation and by allowing them handsome 
salaries to raise them above temptation,^^ Tipu “ entirely 
subverted the wise and economical system ” established by 
his father.’^ He had great aversion to non-Muslims^® and 
this feeling became stronger by the ungrateful attitude of 
the Brahman revenue officials. After 1792, therefore, he 
placed the faithful Muslims in most of the important offices 
like the asofdaries and amildaries.™ Of the diwans or pro- 
vincial revenue heads in 1792 only one was a Hindu.” Of 
65 asofs and deputy-asofs in 1797-98 not one was a non- 
Muslim and almost all the principal Mutsaddis even were 
Muslims,^® while of the 26 Mysore Civil and military officers 
captured by the British in 1792 and demanded back by Tipu, 
six only were Hindus and even they were petty clerks.™ 
The communalisation of offices in the Khodadad Sirkar be- 
gan much earlier than 1792®" but was intensified after the 
third Anglo-Mysore War, Although practised generally 
under all Mussulman and newly formed governments in 
order to have their own trusted men in important offices, 
this policy was, in the case of Mysore probably accentuated 
by (the direct consequences of) the employment of Muslims 

by the Nizam about 1789-90. Strangely the 'result both in 
6 
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.Hyderabad and in Mysore was the same, viz., the dimuni- 
tion of revenue.®^ As one of Tipu’s contemporaries reports 
** It is an ascertained fact that he (Tipu) has not collected 
so much from his country as his father, a circumstance which 
may be described to his chiefly employing Mussulman assofs 
and amildars which Hyder seldom did.” 

The officials so appointed to posts requiring deep know- 
ledge and great patience, writes a Muslim historian, “ could 
scarcely read and write. In the words of another contempo- 
rary of Tipu’s,®'’ the candidates “ were seldom chosen for any 
other reason than their being Mohamedans.” Even as early 
as 1785®^ Tipu refers to one of his asofs as “ a stranger and 
inexperienced in business.” Even these inexperienced men 
were not chosen with due deliberation. “ He (Tipu) would 
promote ” observes M. G. Sydenham in 1799®^ “ a tipdar 
(commander of a hundred men) or a petty amildar to be a 
Meer Mceran (the highest military rank) ; and raise an risal- 
dar to the honours of a Meer Asoj (a member of the Board 
of Revenue) or a wretched Killedar on the monthly pay of 
ten pagodas to those of a Meer Suddm (superintendent gene- 
ral of forts)”. The arbitrary selection of candidates is 
confirmed by Tipu’s eldest son®® and by the highly interesting 
but exaggerated description given by Major Wilks.®^ 

This policy v/as quite different from that followed either 
by the Company or by Hyder. The Company attached great 
importance to a practical knowledge of revenue administra- 
tion, and such experience was considered, in the words of 
the Court of Directors,®® “ an indispensable qualification for 
all the higher honours and emoluments of the service,” No 
doubt, cases of inexperienced revenue officials were also 
found under the Company’s Government . Thus, in 1824, 
Thomas Munro wrote®® that the Collector of Bellary had no 
experience in revenue details and had seen no district but 
Bellary with the result that agriculture and therefore 
revenue declined in his district. The Company generally 
confirmed the former officials but checked and controlled 
their conduct by other means.®® 
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Another change was the introduction of Persian as the* 
medium of accounts in the revenue department. It was so 
far the practice in Mysore for the tarafdars to make out the 
revenue accounts in Kannada, fair copies of which were 
communicated to the amildars who had them translated 
into Marathi. Copies in both languages were kept under 
separate and independent officers meant as a reciprocal 
check. This practice prevailed under Hyder and probably 
in the early part of Tipu’s rule. After 1792®^ Tipu ordered 
the accounts to be submitted in Persian probably to help his 
Muslim officers and perhaps to persianise Mysore- Thus 3 
sets of copies of accounts were kept.®^ It is interesting to 
observe that while Persian was introduced into the Dekhan 
by the Moghul conquest,®® it came into use in Mysore only 
towards the end of Tipu’s rule. This change must have re- 
sulted in widening the gulf between the higher officials who 
were Muslims and their Hindu subordinates. 

Further, Tipu made himself scarce to his subjects who 
therefore had nobody but the oppressor himself to approach.®'* 
Another change was in the abandonment of revenue spies. 
Hyder had instituted a minute system of espionage in that 
there were two Brahman hircaras in each taluk to hear all 
complaint and to report them to him direct.®® Tipu abolished 
this institution so far as the revenue administration was con- 
cerned®® though he maintained them for other kinds of in- 
telligence,®’ whereas prior to 1792 espionage appears to have 
been thorough and extensive.®® 

Probably to counter-balance these changes, the Sultan 
introduced about 1793 what perhaps he considered a very 
effective check. At every Moharram festival, he adminis- 
tered to all his officials an oath of fidelity®® just as William 
the Conqueror did in England. “ Not only all the amildars, 
assofs, etc., were required to swear allegiance to the Sultan, 
a custom which then has been annual for five years past ” 
writes Malcolm in 1798,*®® “ but every soldier of the army, 
was directed to swear (in the form prescribed Jby the religion 
he professed) to be faithful to his standard.” 
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“ The Sultan’s mistaken system of revenue collection,” 
writes Mcleod/®^ “ operated in a great degree towards re- 
ducing his receipts by his having increased the number of 
ammildarries to ten times as had usually been the proportion 
under all former governments of the Mysore dominions.” 
Reduction in revenue was not the only, though a very im- 
portant, consequence, nor was it solely due to the changes 
introduced by Tipu. As another contemporary remarks^**^ 
“ Notwithstanding the severity and minuteness of the Sul- 
tan’s regulation, no prince was ever so grossly imposed 
upon.” The consequences to the state were two-fold, firstly 
loss of revenue, and secondly oppression of the people by 
the officers. 

Neither the extent of the loss of revenue nor that of op- 
pression of the people can be accurately known. Even in 
the earlier part of Tipu’s rule when the revenue administra- 
tion was more vigorous, the actual collections were consi- 
derably below the assessment.^®® In 1799, according to 
Munro,'®^ the loss varied from 5 to 50% “ least near the capi- 
tal and most in the remote provinces,” and on an average, 
embezzlement amounted to 35%. In another place, the 
same authoi’ity writes^®® tl.'at before the end of Tipu’s reign, 
the collections credited to the treasury were 10 to 60 /o short 
of the assessment. According to another contemporary,^®® 
during the latter part of the Sultan’s regime not more than 
a fourth part of the nominal revenue entered the treasury. 
Thus in Hiriyur, for instance, “ the rent paid to Tippoo did 
not amount to one half of the valuation, for all parties united 
to defraud him each getting a share.” 

These estimates, rough as these are, commit one mis- 
take; viz., comparing the actual collections credited to the 
government with the standard settlement of 1788-89 to- 
gether with subsequent additions. This standard settlement 
was as Alexander Read observes,^®^ “merely an ideal or maxi- 
mum amount; for there appears to have been an annual 
settlement also which was smaller and which was really 
expected to be* collected. “ The Kanimee Bairez,” writes • 
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Read/”® “ has little or no relation to the Hall Hausel or annu- 
al settlement. The former is one exaggerated account, the 
latter is the result of enquiry into the actual state of agri- 
culture.” Thus, for instance, in 1799 Read investigated the 
revenue of 15 districts retained by Tipu in 1792 and found 
that their assessment in 1788-89 was 23 . 2 lakhs of pagodas; 
in 1798-99, 34.1 lakhs including the increase made to recoup 
the indemnity paid by Mysore to the victors of the III 
Anglo-Mysore War; but the actual collection in 1798, were 
14.99 lakhs whereas in 1788-89, when Tipu is regarded as 
having been most attentive to revenue administration,^®^ it 
was only 6 per cent more than 1798.^'® 

The causes for the loss of revenue may be enumerated 
as follows^^^; — 

1. Invasion, wars and rebellions in which Mysore 
was involved. 

2. Changes and looseness in revenue administration. 

3. Revenue farming. 

4. Exaction of fines for trifling or pretended offence. 

5. Exaction of presents for an endless succession of 
asofs and amildars. 

6. Exaction of Nazarana or presents for Govern- 
ment. 

7. Interference with freedom of trade. 

8. Over assessment. The most important increases 
were the levy of a nazarana of 50% of land revenue in 1792 
which, was according to Munro,”^ realised but not credited 
to the treasury, and one of 37^y^% in 1794-5. 

9. Exaction of arbitrary and uncertain amount of 
different kists or instalments of revenue 

10. The collection of kists earlier than due resulting 
in the sale or mortgage of estates. 
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11, The levy of unduly high kists against land lords 
in order to force them to sell lands to those who had bribed 
the amildars. 

12 Gratutious services required by the state. 

The first of these was largely beyond the control of the 
state. Mysore was unfortunately the cock-pit of Southern 
India and was particularly affected by the Mahratta incur- 
sions. The rebellions of the Coorgs were equally disastrous 
.and the decline of Canara’s prosperity was traced to them as 
well as to over assessment.^*^ 

In the latter part of Tipu’s rule vigilance, efficiency and 
honesty were absent in the administration. The officers 
appointed so arbitrarily by the Sultan and characterised by 
col. Close^*^ as “ dronish Musulmans” were not only ignorant 
and inexperienced but gave themselves up to pleasure 
neglecting their duties and employing and relying on the 
very people, the Brahmans, whom Tipu had dismissed from 
their places.”® Sore at their dismissal and con.scious of their 
importance and of the helplessness of their superiors, the 
subordinates became more venal from being less responsi- 
ble.”® In the words of Tipu’s historian,”'^ they plundered 
all the taluks at their discretion giving half to the asofs 
while they retained the other half for their private use. 
“ When therefore for the sake of his religion the Sultan 
withheld his hand from the duties of government and con- 
quest and ceased to enquire into the actions and conduct 
of his agent and servants, everyone in his place did as he 
pleased, fearlessly and without restraint.”^^® 

Not only were the inferior officials venal, the asofs and 
the other higher officials also do not appear to have been 
honest. After a detailed investigation into conditions in 
Mysore, Read observed in 1799.”® “ The highest rental is 
paid by the cultivators of the soil to the patails and curnams 
who are the village servants; they pay a part of that to the 
aimmildars and serishtadars on the public account giving 
them part in bribes to receive fabricated accounts of their 
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• rents and permit their withholding the rest; these do the 
same bribing the asofs and the asojs used to bribe the di- 
wans,” Munro writes^^® that in 1796, the ryots in Kanara 
under Tipu received a nominal remission of 20 per cent of 
their assessment but the remitted amount was paid in 1796- 
99 as a bribe to the revenue officers. 

Complicated as the revenue hierarchy and accounts 
were, inefficient and untrustworthy as the officers, and in- 
sufficient and useless as the checks, yet firmness and vigi- 
lance on the Sultan’s part would have corrected matters. 
“ It is the most difficult part of the collector’s business,” to 
quote again an experienced revenue official of the Company 
in 1794,’^^ “ to discover these impositions (i.e. illegal extras) 
but in the present state of things, it is wholly impossible to 
prevent them. If he is vigilant, he may reduce them 
perhaps to five per cent; if he is remiss, they will soon rise 
to fifty.” After 1792, Tipu’s attention was so concentrated 
on avenging his recent defeat and establishing himself politi- 
cally, that “his indifference to the Peculations of his servants 
was unaccountable.”^^^ His political and military pi*e-occu- 
pations must have no doubt hindered him from closely fol- 
lowing the course of revenue administration, but when he 
was acquainted with specific cases, he did not effectively 
punish the culprits-^^^ Whetlier this attitude was due, as 
alleged by Buchanan,^"'* to bigotry and consequent non-in- 
terference with the administration of his Mussulman officers 
or, as suggested above, to the diversion of his attention to 
other matters, makes no difference so far as the consequences 
are concerned. As a contrast to his son, Hyder “ never 
failed to pursue to its source the history of an irregular de- 
mand and to recover it with additional fines from the extor- 
ter It frequently produced the dismission of the offen- 

der; the certainty of investigation tended to restrain 
oppression.”^^® Hyder did not spare even his own sons 
“Tippoo,” observes a contemporary of his father,^^® “remains 
in disgrace with his father for having interceded with him 
for the zemindar of Chittledrug. Hyder’s sesond son who 
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• had interceded with him for his brother, Tippoo, received 
two hundred lashes and was put into close confinement.” 

With all these defects, Tipu’s Mysore, even in the second 
half of his rule, was better and happier than those of many 
of his neighbours. “ The districts which were ceded to the 
Nizam in 1792 hastened more rapidly to decay than 
those which remained under the Sultan; — and his acquisi- 
tions of 1799 experienced the same fate though in a lesser 
degree, because they were not for so long a period exposed 
to the evils of his management.”*^^ In another report, Munro 
observes,^^® “The more wealthy farmers who found some 
protection under the Mysore Government were crushed 
under that of the Nizam.” Even the Company’s administra- 
tion was not always better. The same authority thus writes 
of the civil administration of the Baramahal districts.*’® 
“ The collector cannot expect that the country is to flourish 
when he himself has given the signal to plunder it. The 
numerous bands of revenue servants require no encourage- 
ment to exercise the trade which they have always followed; 
but they now (i.e., in 1795 under the Company) act without 
restraint, and are joined by the head farmers in stripping 
the unfortunate husbandmen of a great part of the produce 
of their labours This is the system under the Nabobs, under 
Tippu, under the Company, and, I believe, under every 
governmnent in India. The collectors and their deputies, 
not being paid, help themselves and by this means the 
country is often as much harassed in peace as in wars.” 
Even thirty years later, these defects had not totally dis- 
appeared in some parts of the Company’s India.*®® Such 
were the times and the type of administration that, though 
in 1792, the Northern Sircars had been in the hands of the 
Company for over 30 years, little was known of the resources 
of these territories.*®* 

NOTES 

1. Munro ’s Report on Hundi Anantapur, Aug. 1801. (Brt. 
Mils. Add. Mss.*- 13679, f . 63) . The British Museum Additional 
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Mss. comprise documents, (originals and copies), in English and* 
other languages relating to various topics and countries, and pre- 
sented to the British Museum. The Home Miscellaiieoiis series of 
Mss. available in the India Office Records Department, London, 
consists of miscellaneous letters, reports, diaries etc., — copies as 
well as originals — sent to the Home authorities from India. The 
Mss. cover almost the whole period of the Company’s life in India. 

I am thankful to the India Office and the British Museum for al- 
lowing me to utilise these Mss. 

2. Extract from letter dated Camp between Hosur and Rani- 
kota 10th Aug. 1791 (Home Miscellaneous Vol. 251, P. 28); Munro 
to George Brown 11th Aug. 1791 (Gleig, Life of Sir Thomas Munro 
Vol. Ill, p. 62); also letter from J. H. to Rev. M. Smith Hargrave 
19th September 1791 (Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 251, p. 508) . 

3. Munro to his father 17th January 1790 (Gleig op cit., Vol. 
I, p. 84) . 

4. Life of Tipu Sultan from the Mahrattas (Mackenzie Mss. 
XLI. p. 323). These Mss collected by Colin Mackenzie are in 
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found in the Mysore University Library. 

5. Tipu to Mah Mirza Khan, 16th September 1785. (Kirk- 
patrick) Select Letters of Tipu Sultan No. CXIX. 
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7. Tipu to Syed Mahomed Khan, 9th June 1786. (Kirkpat- 
rick, op. cit., No. CCLXXXVIII) . 

8. Ibid., appendix XC. 

9. Official documents relative to the negotiations carried on 
by Tipu Sultan with the French nation and other foreign states 
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10. Forrest, Selectioiis, Mahratta Series, p. 723. Also Webbe’s 
Memorandum 4th February, 1799 (Bri. Mus. Add. Mss. 13665, 
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13. Governor General to the Court of Directors 3rd August 
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Vol. I, p. 656). 

15. Memorandum of information etc. (Bri. Mus. Add. Mss. 
13659, f. 124) . 
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• 16. Webbe’s memorandum 4th Feb. 1799 {Idem, 13665, ff. 283 

& 324). 

17. Ihid. 

18. Wilks’ History of Mysore, Vol. II, p. 33’ . 

19. Kirkpatrick, op. ciL, preface pp. XVI-XVII. 

20. Tipu to Mirza Md. Ali, 19th February, 1785 (Kirkpatrick 
op. cit., No. I) . 

21. Tipu to Md. Ushraff, 17fch May 1785 (Ihid No. XLVII) ; 
Tipu to Zynalabdin, 2nd June 1785 (Ihid., No. LI). 

22. Tipu to Turbiyat Ali Khan and Raja Ramchander, 27th 
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Wilks : op cit., Vol. II, p. 273) . 
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THE EARLY RASHTRAKUTAS OF THE MAHARASTRA 


BY 

Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Lix. (Lond), 
University of Mysore 

North Dakhan, comprising the pi-esent Marathi and 
Oriya areas has an obscure history in the sixth century A.D. 
Harisena, the Vakataka ruler, revived the fortunes of the 
dynasty for the last time about 450 A.D. and built a large 
empire after conquering a good part of North Dakhan. He 
is credited with having conquered the Kuntala, Avanti, 
Kalinga, Kosala, Trikuta, Lata and Andhra countries.’ He 
was still in his greatness in 465 A D.^ We have no records 
of his after that date, and the dynasty appears to have come 
to a rapid and obscure end. 

The next well-known point of importance in the history 
of North Dakhan is about a century and a half later, when 
it was conquered by Pulakesin II of the Chalukya dynasty. 
This event appears to have occurred in the early part of the 
reign of that ruler, that is, between the year of his accession 
609 A.D., and the date of the Aihole inscription 634 A.D., 
possibly somewhere about the year 615 A.D. approximately. 
Who were the rulers of North Dakhan, during this long 
period intervening between the Vakatakas and the Chalu- 
kyas ? From a study of the inscriptions, it is possible to say 
that during this period an empire which may be called the 
Early Rashtrakuta empire rose and fell. Since the existence 
of this dynasty is not properly noticed in the books on 
Dakhan History, an attempt is made here to state briefly 
the evidence bearing on this dynasty. Jouveau Dubreuil 
has a short but interesting note bearing on the subject in his 
“ Historical Sketches of Ancient Dakhan ”. 
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' The following inscriptions are particularly useful in this 
connection: — (1) Khariar Plates of Mahasudeva. (Epi- 
graphia Indica. Vol. IX. Page 170.) (2) The Rayapur 
Plates of Sudevaraja. (Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. Page 
196.) (3) The Arang Plates of Jayaraja, (Fleet’s Gupta 

Inscriptions. Page 191.) (4) The Untikavatika grant of 

Abhimanyu. (Epigraphia Indica. Vol. VIII. Page 163.) 
(5) The Pandurangapalli Plates of Avidheya. (Mysore 
Archaeological Report 1929. Page 197.) (6) The Kauthem 
grant of Vikramaditya V. (Indian Antiquary. Vol. XVI. 
Page 17.) (7) The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II. 

(Indian Antiquary. Vol. VI. Page 1.) 

From a study of these inscriptions it is gathered that 
the Early Rashtrakutas ruled over North Dakhan for about 
seven generations or more. The period of about 150 years 
intervening between Harishena and the Rashtrakuta con- 
temporaries of Pulakesin II could very well be assigned to 
these seven generations with an average of about 21 years. 
Unfortunately we have no data for fixing the chronology of 
the dynasty with greater certainty. We know only that 
Appayika and Govinda were the contemporaries of Pula- 
kesin II, during his early years, perhaps about 515 or 520 
A.D., and that a Rashtrakuta by name Indra was defeated 
by Jayasimha Chalukya, the great-grand-father of Pulakesin 
II. Since 4 Chalukya rulers are named between Jayasimha 
and Pulakesin II, Jayasimha probably lived about 540 A.D. 
which may also be the date of Indra. A Jayasimha the com- 
mander of Harivatsakotta is mentioned in the Untikavatika 
Plates as the contemporary of Abhimanyu Rashtrakuta. Is 
it possible that this person was identical with Jayasimha the 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty ? If the identification is 
accepted then we get the date Circa 530 A.D., for Abhi- 
raanyu, since Jayasimha was yet a military officer who had 
not become independent, when the Untikavatika grant was 
made. The second ruler of the dynasty, Mananka, is credit- 
ed with having made extensive conquests reaching from 
western India *to Bengal. This would be possible only after 
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the death of Harishena and the decline of the Vakataka em- 
pire which appears to have taken place about 470 A.D. The 
other rulers have to be assigned dates within these limits. 

An important point in the history of the dynasty is the 
identification of the rulers named in the Khariar Plates with 
those named in the Untikavatika Plates. Sten Konow and 
Fleet have suggested that since the words Matra and Anka 
both mean ‘ornament,’ the person named Manamatra may be 
identical with Mananka.^ The Pandurangapalli Plates state 
that Mananka had conquered Anga, Vidarbha and Asmaka. 
The first two of these would include the Mahan adi region, 
which was ruled over by Manamatra. Thus it is most proba- 
ble that the names of Mananka and Manamatra are two pro- 
vincial forms of the same name. The Khariar plates state 
that a son of Manamati*a was Mahasudeva raja or simply 
Sudevaraja. The Untikavatika and Pandurangapalli plates 
state that a son of Manaka was Devaraja. Since the names of 
the father and son, Mananka and Devaraja are strikingly like 
the names of the father and son Manamatra and Sudeva- 
raja, we may accept Konow’s suggestion that they are identi- 
cal and proceed to build the story of the Rashtrakutas on that 
basis. 

The seal of the Khariar plates states that Sudevaraja 
its grantor was the son of Manamatra, who was the son of 
Prasanna. No more information is given about Prasanna, 
though he is mentioned with respect as ‘the ocean from which 
arose the moon Manamatra.’ It may be surmised that he 
was the founder of the dynasty. Since he was the great grand 
father of Abhimanyu who flourished about ,530 A.D., the 
date 470 A.D., may be assigned to him approximately. It 
was exactly about this time that the Vakataka empire fell 
Further the area ruled over by his son according to the 
Pandurangapalli Plates is described as Anga, Vidarbha and 
Asmaka, corresponding to the Mahanadi and Vindhya areas. 
Since this very area was conquered and ruled over by Hari- 
shena Vakataka, it is very probable that the rise of Prasanna 

took place just after Harishena’s time, when some obscure 

8 
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•and weak ruler sat on the Vakataka throne. It is not clear 
whether Prasanna set up independence near Sarabhapura 
on the banks of the Mahanadi or near Manapura in the 
Narmada valley. But, since the Sarabhapura area is named 
in the Arang and Rayapur copper plates as the eastern king- 
dom, and the word Manapura is correlated with Mananka or 
Manamatra and since also the Narmada valley is the origi- 
nal home of the Rashtrikas or Rashtrakutas'* it is more pro- 
bable that Prasanna established his kingdom in the Narmada 
valley. 

Prasanna’s legacy to Mananka appears to have been only 
a small kingdom, since his conquests are not named in any of 
the records while Mananka is credited with having conquered 
the Anga, Vidarbha and Asmaka areas, as also the ‘ Sat- 
kunta ’ country, evidently the neighbourhood of the Satpura 
range.® Thus Mananka became the master of the country 
extending from Bengal to almost the west coast and compris- 
ing Orissa, Central Provinces, Berar and Khandesh. How 
far south his empire reached we do not know. However, 
since, later on, his son Bhavishya ruled from Manapura, it 
may be surmised that Mananka built Manapura named it 
after himself and made it his capital. Manapura has been 
identified by Fleet with Manpur near Bhandogarh, in the 
state of Rewah, in Central India. Mananka is described as 
the ornament of the Rashtrakutas and the moon of the race, 
and was no doubt the founder of the empire. The dates 470 
to 490 may be ascribed to him approximately. His virtues 
are thus described in the Pandurangapalli plates : “ Peace 
towards the subjects, respect towards the good, valour to- 
wards enemies, tact towards kings and munificence towards 
all ”. Mananka’s son was Devaraja as named in the Untika- 
vatika and Pandurangapalli Plates or Sudevaraja as men- 
tioned in the seal of the Khariar Grant. There is no need to 
suppose that these names refer to two different persons. 
Since these two names are so alike |nd the father has been 
identified as one person, it may be'!"igreed that they also 
refer to the Jame person. Devaraja is described in the 
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Untikavataka and Pandurangapalli Plates as Indra descended- 
to the earth. He is said to have won unequalled glory by 
his brave conquest. His pure qualities shone by his guile- 
less virtuous deeds. There is little doubt, that Devaraja was 
an able ruler, who kept the empire intact and ruled it with 
splendour. 

Devaraja had according to the Untikavatika Plates 
three sons of whom Bhavishya was one and probably not the 
eldest. Bhavishya ruled from Manapura as stated in these 
plates and held the Central Indian territories extending to 
the Narmada valley. Not much more is known about him 
except that he had a son Abhimanyu by name, who also ruled 
over the same area from his capital Manapura and made a 
grant of the village of Untikavatika belonging to the Petha 
Pangaraka, by pouring water into the hands of the ascetic 
Jatabhara. 

In the eastern kingdom ‘ Sudevaraja ’ ruled from Sara- 
bhapura. In the same area and from the same capital, the 
Arang plates were issued by a king called Jayaraja. The 
Paleography of the Arang plates is very similar to that of 
the Rayapur plates. Fuither Devaraja is called Maha- 
sudevaraja, and Jayaraja is called Mahajayaraja. Since 
Devaraja had three sons, it may very well be presumed that 
Jayaraja was one of them. Jayaraja is described as an 
independent ruler of the eastern kingdom and as an illustri- 
ous one too. It is not improbable that he was the eldest son 
of the family and was given independent dominion over the 
eastern kingdom.® 

The Pandurangapalli plates reveal to us the existence of 
another son of Devaraja, who had the peculiar name Avi- 
dheya. The author of the plates tries to explain the name 
by stating that the king was disobedient to the enemies of 
humanity, the Arishadvargas. Since Avidheya made a grant 
of Pandharpur, his territoi’ies appear to have extended to the 
valley of the Bhima ^ 0 ^^, which is in the extreme south of 
the Maharashtra country. His capital is qot mentioned. 
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•It was possibly somewhere near iTasik or Ajanta, the two 
ancient places in his realm. It was this capital that Hiuen- 
Tsiang visited and described a century later.’ 

It is stated above, that Jayaraja, Bhavisya and Avidheya 
were the three sous of Devaraja Rashtrakuta, who is stated 
in the Untikavatika plates to have had three sons. It is very 
probable that Devaraja divided his empire into three parts 
and that his throe sons inherited them in independence. 
Jayaraja got the eastern kingdom, which perhaps included 
part of Anga. Bhavishya obtained the Central portion 
corresponding to Vidarbha, while Avidheya became king of 
the Asmaka or Khandesh area and the territories to the 
south extending to the Bhima river and the Mahadeo hills. 
Each of the three kingdoms was perhaps known as a Maha- 
rashtra. It is highly probable that these three Maharashtras 
continued to exist in independence for over a century, until 
they were conquered by Pulakesin II as mentioned in the 
Aihole inscription. 

Of the next generation, which must have reigned about 
530 A D., we know definitely the name only of Abhimanyu 
the ruler of the northern or Manapur area. In the Untika- 
vatika grant, which he made about the year 530 A.D., as 
suggested above, an interesting fact appears. The grant is 
made in the presence of Jayasimha the commander of Hari- 
vatsakotta. This officer Jayasimha had probably risen to 
very great importance in the state. 

The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II mentions that 
the Chalukya dynasty was founded by Jayasimhavallabha, 
whose rise took place about 540 A.D. There is good ground 
for assuming that Jayasimha Chalukya might be identical 
with Jayasimha, the commander of Harivatsakotta. It is 
likely that Jayasimha v/ho might have been the person be- 
longing to the southern provinces, returned to the south and 
set up a kingdom of his own, in the Kannada country, which 
was lying between the Maharashtra and Pallava empires. 
The Kauthem* grant of Vikramaditya V Chalukya, records 
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the Rashtrakuta tradition, that Jayasimha conquered Indra 
the son of Krishna who had eight hundred elephants. Since 
the Chalukya area extended over the Kannada country to 
the south east of the Maharashtras it may be presumed that 
this Rashtrakuta Krishna was a descendant and possibly a 
son of Avidheya. Some coins of the later Gupta fabric bear- 
ing the legend “ Krishnaraja parama mahesvara ” have 
been found in the Amaravati District of the Central Pro- 
vinces and near Nasik. They have been generally ascribed 
to an unknown Rashtrakuta king, Krishna.® It is likely that 
these coins were issued by Krishna the father of Indra, who 
was conquered by Jayasimha about the year 540 A.D. 

During the next half a century we have no records men- 
tioning any Rashtrakuta rulers. The Mahakuta pillar Ins- 
cription of Mangalesa and the Aihole Inscription of Pulake- 
sin II both attribute numerous conquests to Pulakesin I and 
Mangalesa, but none of these rulers is stated to have come 
into conflict with any Rashtrakuta kings. Pulakesin II, 
however is stated to have defeated two rulers Appayika and 
Govinda. Fleet has suggested that these two might be 
Rashtrakutas. The fact that their territories extended to 
the north of the Bhima river supports this view. It is 
stated that one of them fled from the field of battle, while 
the other surrendered and became a subordinate of the 
Chalukyas.® Pulakesin II is described as having conquered 
the Latas, Malvas and Gurjaras, the neighbourhood of the 
Vindhyas and the banks of the Reva river. It is exactly in 
this Vindhya Reva region that the northern portion of the 
Rashtrakuta territories lay. After conquering it, Pulakesin II 
is stated to have acquired the sovereignty over the three 
Maharashtras with their 99,000 villages. The mention of 
the three Maharashtrakas is significant, since the three sons 
of Devaraja Rashtrakuta ruled over them some generations 
before. Whether the three kingdoms together contained 
99,000 villages, or the latter statement is a traditional exag- 
geration, it is difficult to decide. However, the territories must 
have been very wide-spread and since they were known as 
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■ the 3 Maharashtrakas, they belonged probably to some kind 
of confederacy. It may be supposed that these kingdoms 
existed throughout the 6th century, though their later his- 
tory is now obscure to us for want of records. After subju- 
gation by Pulakesin 11, the Rashtrakutas appear to have 
ruled in various parts of the Chalukyan empire in a subordi- 
nate capacity. The Multai Plates^® are vitiated by a wrong 
date,, but the Tivarkhed plates^^ issuing in 631-32 A.D. state 
that Nannaraja was a Rashtrakuta ruler descended from 
Durgaraja, Govindaraja and Swamikaraja. The succession 
of rulers after Nannaraja has been worked out elsewhere.^^ 

From the above discussion it will be seen, that a great 
and powerful Rashtrakuta empire arose about 470 A.D., in 
the area now covered by the Maratha country and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, that it broke up into three different kingdoms 
which flourished for nearly a century, and that these were 
ultimately conquered and subordinated by Pulakesin II 
Chalukya, about 515-520 A.D.*^ 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE EARLY RASHTRAKUTAS 
OF THE MAHARASHTRAS 


Pra.sanna (C. 470 A.D.) 
Mananka or Manamatra (C. 480 A.D.) 
Devaraja or Sudevaraja (C. 500 A.D.) 


Jayaraja of 
Sarabhapura. 
(C. 520 ? ) 

I A.D. 

! 

C. 615 A.D. 
Conquest by 
Pulakesin II, 
Chalukya. 


I ? ) Avidheya 

Bhavishya (C. 520 A.D. ! (C. 530) 

i Krishna 

Abhimanyu (C. 540 A.D.) | (C 510) 

! Indra 

Govinda? 1 (C. 540) 

Appayika? 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AMONG THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 

OF TRAVANCORE. 

BY 

L. A. Krishna Iyer, M.A. 

Superintendent of Ethnography, Trivandrurn- 

Marriage is the joining together of a man and woman. 
Before marriage, the sexes are separated by sexual taboo. 
At marriage they are joined together by the same ideas, 
worked down to their logical conclusion in reciprocity of 
relation. Those who are mutually taboo now break the 
taboo.^ Speaking generally, marriage is the source of the 
family, the safeguard of private and public morals, the 
strength of the nation.^ There are everywhere three 
motives which lead to marriage, mutual sympathy, the de- 
sire for progeny, and the necessity for mutual aid in the 
struggle for existence.^ Primitive marriage was dictated by 
the inexorable population need. Travancore is one of the 
ideal places for the study of primitive marriage institutions. 

It was conceived by Bachofen that the first human 
society lived in promiscuous intercourse and that monogam- 
ous marriage was reflected through the matriarchate and the 
age of Amazons. “ In all uncultured societies, girls and 
women, who are not married, are under no restrictions as to 
their sexual relations, and are held to be entirely free to dis- 
pose of themselves as they please in that respect.”^ The 
almost universally accepted idea was that the primitive state 
of mankind was one of primal virtue and moral perfection 
Anthropological evidences in Travancore lend themselves to 
different interpretations. Sir Edward Gait says, “ On the 
other hand, most of the aboriginal tribes, both Dravidian 
and Mongolian, the low castes in Cashmere and the Punjab 

Hills, and various low castes in the United Pro^tinces, Central 
9 
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• Provinces, Berar, and Southern India allow the utmost free- 
dom between the sexes prior to marriage.”^ Sir William 
Crooke also says that, with most of the wild tribes, it is, in 
fact a rule that, although pre-nuptial intercourse is lightly re- 
garded, misconduct with a member of another tribe involves 
excommunication/' Darwin and Spencer declared the im- 
probability of intercourse being ever free, since the passion 
of jealousy is so strong that it cannot be supposed to be dor- 
mant in primitive societies. Briffault says that, “ In India 
it may be said that, wherever the practice of infant marriage 
has not been adopted, sexual relations between the un- 
married are either openly or tacitly recognised. In Burma, 
prenuptial freedom is unrestricted in cultured northern 
tribes^, He however admits that “ the aboriginal races of 
Southern India differ from those of Northern India in that 
they marry earlier. Consequently, pre-nuptial licence is not 
so apparent as in the northern aboriginal races who marry 
m adult age.” My researches in Travancore go to show that 
there is not a single tribe in which pre-nuptial intercourse 
between the sexes is permitted. Some of the hill-tribes like 
the Muthuvans, the Mannans, and the Kanikkar go to the 
extent of taking special precautions to prevent such inter- 
course. They keep separate dormitories, where unmarried 
young women sleep at night under the surveillance of an 
elderly woman. 


Forms of Marriage. 

The form of marriage varied from time to time and from 
society to society. The earliest form of marriage is marri- 
age by capture. A relic of this custom is found among the 
Muthuvans and the Mannans. A peculiar practice among 
the Muthuvans is that, after the marriage is settled, the 
bridegroom forcibly takes away the maiden from her 
mother’s house, when she goes out for water or firewood, 
and lives with her separately for a few days in some secluded 
part of the forest. They return home, unless they are, in 
the meanwhile, searched for and brought back by their rela- 
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tions. Among the Mannans also, it sometimes happens that • 
a woman, if she refuses to return the love of a man, is forci- 
bly taken away by him. They then live together in the forest 
for ten or twelve days, and are searched for and taken to the 
hamlet. The offence is generally condoned and they are 
allowed to live as husband and wife- Elopement is also a 
recognised institution among them, and is resorted to, if 
parents object to the union of man and woman. Marriage 
by capture is found among the Malayalis of North Arcot, the 
Mullukurumbans of Wynad, and the Gonds of Central India. 

Marriage by Service. 

Marriage by service is an early form of marriage by 
purchase. It is prevalent among the Paliyans and the 
Mannas. Among them the bridegroom lives with his future 
father-in-law for six months to one year, and renders service 
to him before the marriage is consummated. It is found 
among the Esquimo, the North American Indians, and the 
Siberian peoples. It is a substitute for marriage by purchase 
where the purchaser is too poor to pay the bride’s price. 

Marriage by Purchase. 

Marriage by purchase is the recognised form of marri- 
age not only among the least civilized races, but also among 
ihe peoples who have reached the highest degree of culture. 
Tiie bride’s price which is generally given to the father goes 
to meet either wholly or partly the expenses of the marriage. 
It is found among the Malavetans, the Malankuravans, the 
Thantapulayas, and the Malapulayas. A portion of it goes 
to the mother and the maternal uncle and aunt among the 
Tliantapulayas. Sometimes, marriage by purchase may not 
be really so. for the bridal gift may be an expression of good- 
will or ability to keep a wife and may serve among the 
Malavetans and Malankuravans as a protection to the wife 
against ill-usage, and to the husband against misbehaviour 
on the part of the wife. 
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' Marriage by exchange of sisters is found among the 
Uralis, Ullatans, the Vishavans, the Malapantarams. No man 
can have a wife, unless he has a sister whom he can give in 
exchange. A man cannot purchase a wife from her parents 
by giving the equivalent in property of some kind. The age 
of the girl to be given in exchange is of no consideration. 
Any Urali who has no sister to offer in exchange has to lead 
a life of single blessedness. This custom prevails among 
the Madigas of Nilgiris, the Bhotiyas of Almora, and some 
tribes in Baluchistan. 

Cousin Marriage. 

The marriage of Cross-cousins is characteristic of all 
the tribes except the Vishavans and the Ina Pulayas. It 
appears to originate in the simplest of economic motives the 
wish and necessity to pay for a woman in kind. “ Formerly 
the match between a brother’s daughter and sister’s son 
was most common. This is said to be a survival of the 
matriarchate, when a man’s sister’s son was his heir.”® 
Marriage between a man and daughter of his maternal uncle 
is prevalent among the Muthuvans, the Mannans, and the 
Malankuravans, but marriage with the daughter of his 
father’s sister is prohibited. Marriage between ortho-cousins 
is tabooed. Among the above mentioned tribea as well as 
among the Malapantarams ; the Malavetans, and the Malaya- 
rayans, a father desires and claims the marriage of his son 
with his sister’s daughter. According to Briffault, the idea 
of distance and ignorance of the tribe in other localities with 
whom they can enter into conjugal relations may be another 
reason. In his opinion, girls are never given in marriage to 
young men in distant places. This is the case among the 
primitive tribes of Travancore. Cross-cousin marriage not 
only keeps the families together, but also prevents disposal 
of property. In a society where inheritance runs through the 
females, a father wishes to provide for his son, and generally 
marries him to his sister’s daughter. Outside Travan- 
core, the custom is found among the Irulas, the Kurubas, and 
other tribes. * 
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Monogamy. 

Monogamy has had its human origin among the poor. 
Chastity in woman has always been esteemed as a virtue by 
man, and monogamy has always been a desideratum. Most 
of the hill-tribes are monogamous, and the family is regard- 
ed as the corner-stone of society. Weddings generally take 
place at night among the Malayarayans, the Malapulayas, 
the Muthuvans, the Mannans, the Paliyans, and the Mala- 
pantarams Sight is a method of contagion in primitive 
science, and the idea coincides with the physiological aver- 
sion to see dangerous things, and with sexual shyness, and 
timidity. Dr. Westermarck’s view is that this custom is due 
to a desire to protect the bride and bride-groom against 
dangers from above.^*’ 


Polygamy. 

“ That man is by nature polygamous and woman mono- 
gamous is biologic rot and has no more sanction that the 
Divine right of Kings, and will eventually go into the same 
discard ”” says Dr. Doi'sey. Polygamy marks the end of pri- 
mitive equality and the disappearence of clan distinctions. 
It develops in a society where private property is an insti- 
tution, Polygamy is prevalent among the Muthuvans, the 
Paliyans, the Kanikkar, the Malayarayans, the Malapulayas 
and the Pulayas to a limited extent. According to Wester- 
marck one factor that influences this form of marriage is the 
numerical proportion of the number of available males and 
females. Whenever there is a marked or more or less per- 
manent majority of marriageable women in a savage tribe, 
polygamy is allowed. At the lower stages of civilization 
every man endeavours to marry when he has reached 
puberty and practically every woman gets married.'^ 
Among the Pulayas, the females do not exceed the males. 
The number of females for every 1000 males is 973 accord- 
ing to the Census of 1931. The real reason for polygamy is 
then of an economic or social character. It contributes to a 
man’s material comfort or increases his wealth through the 
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• labour of his wives. It also adds to his social importance, 
reputation and authority. It was widely prevalent among 
the Uralis, among whom marriage is by exchange of sisters. 
Formerly, an Urali married as many women as he had 
sisters. The result is unequal distribution of women as 
wives between the males of the community, the old men 
having more than the young, who had to go without any. 
Now polygamy is practised by them to a limited extent. 
Polygamy is a sign of plenty. Only those who can afford 
it will go in for luxury of having more than one wife. 

Polyandry. 

According to Westermarck, polyandry depends a great 
deal on the proportion between male and female population, 
and polygamy where women constitute the majority in 
countries unaffected by European civilization. There are 
more men than women among the Malapulayas, the Malaya- 
rayans, the Uralis, and the Paliyans. It is said that, where 
food is abundant, females exceed males. Where food is, 
scarce, males exceed females. This holds good among the 
above tribes, among whom there are more males than 
females owing to scarcity of food. 

Polyandry is of two kinds, the matriarchal where the 
husbands are not related, and the fratei’nal where they are 
brothers or cousins on the father’s side. In the case of the 
former, the husbands are recognised as lovers and lose their 
privileges at the pleasure of the woman. The matriarchal 
type is found among the Karavazhi Pulayas, the plateau 
Muthuvans, and the Mannans. Fraternal polyandry merges 
into monogamy by the steady growth of the rights of the 
elder brother. It now exists in a community where 
motherkin is the rule. This form of polyandry is due to 
poverty and the desire to avoid large families owing to 
paucity of females. It prevails to some extent among the 
Malayarayans, the Ullatans, the Paliyans, the Uralis and the 
Southern Pulayas and the Parayas. Rev. Mateer observes 
that the Uralfe practised polyandry like the Todas. It is 
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now becoming extinct. Polyandry may be traced to various 
causes. It may serve to check the increase of population in 
regions where the number of mouths remain adapted to the 
number of acres. It keeps family property intact where the 
husbands are brothers. Poverty and paucity of women may 
be a combined cause of polyandry. 

Levirate and Sororate- 

The custom of marrying deceased brother’s wife is call- 
ed levirate. The corresponding custom pf marriage of de- 
ceased wife’s sister is called sororate. The two customs are 
found complementary among the Uralis, the Ullatans, and 
the Mannans, while levirate is alone practised by the Malaya- 
rayans and the Kanikkar. The Malavetans practise neither 
levirate nor sororate. Dr, Frazer thinks that the two cus- 
toms are traceable to a common source in the form of group 
marriage. Dr. Westermarck does not concur with the view. 

Widow Marriage. 

Widow marriage is permitted among the primitive tribes 
of Travancore Where widow marriage is allowed, the gene- 
ral rule is that the deceased husband’s brother takes her as 
his wife. This is true of the Kanikkar, the Muthuvans, the 
Mannans, the Ullatans. Marriage with the elder brother 
of the deceased husband is found to exist among the Mala- 
pulayas and the Malayarayans. 

Pre-Puberty Coition. 

Pre-puberty coition after marriage is permitted among 
the Vishavans, the Kanikkar, and the Chingannivetans. 
Early coition is believed to be detrimental to health and 
fecundity. It will weaken the reproductive functions and 
cause abortion. This is probably one of the causes of the 
prevalence of abortion among the Kanikkar. 

Marriage Ceremonies. 

Besides the usual exchange of clothes and tying of tali 
(marriage badge), the commonest of marriage ceremonies 
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is eating and drinking together The Karavazhi Pulaya 
bride-groom and bride sit facing east on a mat. Food 
is served on the leaf in front. The bride-groom gives a ball 
of rice to the bride. She in turn gives one to him which he 
eats. Among the Malapantarams of Pathanapuram, the 
bride’s father joins the right hand of the bride with the left 
hand of the bridge-groom, and says, “ I hand over my 
daughter to you. Take care of her ”. The couple are seat- 
ed on a mat when four balls of rice are brought in a leaf by 
the bride-groom’s sister. The bride hands over two balls 
of rice to the bride-groom who eats same. He then gives 
two balls of rice to his wife which she eats. This mutual ino- 
culation of food is the strongest of all ties and breaks the 
most important of sexual taboos, that -against eating together. 
Each gives the other part of himself and receives from the 
other part of him. This effects union by assimilating the 
one to the other, so as to produce somewhat of identity of 
substance. When the act is done, its sacramental character 
is intensified,^^ Again, the rudimentary ceremonies like 
joining of hands publicly have, according to Malinowski, 
some inherent force and an importance as sanctions. Here 
mutual contact fulfils the union. It is a ceremonial pre- 
representation of the actual union in marriage, assisting 
the union by making it safe and making it previously, and 
as it were objectively.^^ 

Among the Kanikkar of Kottur, there is a slight varia- 
tion of this custom. One of the modes of mutual contact is 
the pressing together of the heads of the pair. The couple 
are seated on a mat, and rice and curry are served on a plan- 
tain leaf. The two women take hold of the bride’s head and 
press it seven times against her husband’s shoulders This 
over, the bride-groom takes a small quantity of rice and 
curry and puts it seven times into the mouth of his wife. 
The Malayarayans have another interesting custom. After 
the usual exchange of clothes and tying of tali, the couple are 
seated facing east on a mat. The bride’s brother then gives 
her a betel leaf which she tears into two. She then changes 
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hand and is then asked to spit in the same spittoon. This ' 
consummates marriage. The chewing of betel by the couple 
constitutes the essence of marriage among the Minihasas of 
Celebes and the Balans. The pair then eat off from the 
same leaf. 

The Muthuvans have another interesting custom. Mar- 
riage takes place in the evening in the bride’s hut, when the 
parents of the girl cannot be spectators of the ceremony. 
The bride-groom presents among other things a comb made 
of golden bamboo which forms the essential part of the cere- 
mony. It is always worn by women above the knotted hair 
on the back. This custom prevails also among the Mannan. 
The wearing of combs by women has a wide geographical 
distribution. It is found among the Australians, the 
Semangs of the Malay Peninsula, the Sakais of Perak, the 
Oraons of Chota Nagpur, and the Kadars of the Cochin State. 
It is a remarkable phenomenon that the distribution of the 
comb follows the distribution of bamboo. 

Adultery. 

The chastity of a woman is highly valued. Any breach 
of chastity used to be very severely punished. Among the 
Kanikkar of Kulathupuzha it used to be the custom that, if 
a man committed adultery, his legs were tied up to a branch 
of tree. Straw was spread over the ground and it was 
smoked. The man’s body was swung to and fro and he was 
given 25 lashes The woman was given 15 lashes. The 
Kanikkar of Kottur tie up 101 twigs of tamarind tree into 
one, and the adulterer is given one lash with it. It is con- 
sidered equivalent to 101 lashes. 

The Malapulayas tie up both the guilty man and woman 
to a Mull-Murukku tree (Erythrina stricta) which is called 
Vambumaram. The hands are tied to the tree with fibre. 
Both are given 12 lashes with a twig of tamarind. If a 
Paliyan committed incest the offence was heard by the Vil- 
lage Council. The culprit was formerly punished with being 
10 
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. kept under stocks for a day. This is said to be now given 
up. Punishraent now takes the form of a fine. The cul- 
prits among the Malavetans are beaten and are fined 10 
fanams each. The offence is partaken by the panchayat of 
16 men who restoi’e the woman to her husband. Speaking 
generally, adultery is looked upon with abhorrence. Divorce 
is freely had by man or woman for trivial I’easons like incom- 
patibility of temper, and others 

Influence of Civilization on Sexual Chastity. 

Contact with higher culture has proved pernicious to the 
morality of primitive peoples. Irregular connection between 
the sexes has, on the whole, exhibited a tendency to increase 
with the progress of civilization, for it would seem, according 
to Heape, highly probable that the reproductive power of 
man has increased with civilization. The Mannans, the 
Paliyans, and the Malapulayas have become demorahzed 
with contact with the planting community. 
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MATHURA 


Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B. 

Calcutta 

The ancient city of Mathui'a (Pali Madhura)^ was the 
capital of the Surasenas, situated on the Jumna, at present 
included in the Agra Division of the United Provinces. The 
city was on the Upper Jumna about 270 miles north-west 
of Kausambi.^ The Jainas call it by the name of Sauripura 
or Sauryapura.® It was also called Madhupuri (present Ma- 
holi, five raile.s to the south-west of the modern city) . 

The city is important as the Birth-place of Krsna. It 
was here that Krsna killed Kamsa, the tyrant king of Ma- 
thura. This city was known to the ancient Greeks as one 
of the most flourishing towns. Ari'ian knew it as the capital 
of the Surasenas. Ptolemy mentions it as a city surrounded 
by high mounds.* 

This city was prosperous, peaceful and populous, and 
the metropolis of king Subahu of the race of valiant Karnsa. 
Alms were easily obtainable.^ Fa-Hian who visited India in 
the 5th century A,D. came to the country of Ma-t’aou-lo 
(Mathura) . He saw this country inhabited by many people 
who were happy. Those who cultivated the royal land 
had to pay a portion of the gain to the state. The king gov- 
erned the country without corporal punishment. Criminals 
were punished lightly or heavily according to the circum- 
stances of each case. The king’s body-guards and attend- 
ants were all paid. Throughout the whole country the peo- 
ple did not kill any living creature nor drink any intoxicat- 
ing liquor nor eat onions or garlic. The can<Mlas who used 
to inhabit this country were fishermen and hunters and used 
to sell flesh-meat. In the markets there were no butchers’ 
shops and no shops for selling liquors,* 
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Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the 7th century A.D. 
came to this country. According to his Travels, the country 
of Mathura was above 5,000 li in circuit, while its capital 
was above 20 li in circuit. The soil was very fertile and 
agriculture was the chief occupation of the people. Mango 
trees were grown in orchards at the homesteads of the peo- 
ple. The country produced a fine-striped cotton cloth and 
gold. Its climate was hot. The manners and customs of the 
people were good. The people believed in the Law of 
Karma. There were Buddhist monasteries, deva-temples, 
and the followers of the different non-Buddhist sects lived 
pell-mell. He also saw at Mathura three topes built by 
Asoka and the topes for tlie relics of Sariputra, Maudgalya- 
yana, Upali, Ananda and Rahula. He visited Upagupta’s 
monastery at Mathura, which was just one of the many 
Buddhist establishments of the place. It enclosed a tope 
with a finger-nail relic of the Buddha. He saw a dried-up 
pond and not far from that pond there was a large wood in 
which there were footsteps of the Four Past Buddhas. He 
also saw the Natabatavihara and Urumunda hill. The pil- 
grim seems to have made a hurried journey across a por- 
tion of the city of Mathura. He does not mention the great 
river which flowed past the east side of the city7 

Among the discoverie.': made at the village of Mat situ- 
ated about 9 miles north of the city of Mathura on the left 
bank of the river Jumna, mention may be made of the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1) A life-size statue of king Kaniska, 

(2) Several Naga images. 

(3) A mound marking the site of a Buddhist sanc- 
tuary. 

(4) A large mosque of red sand stone built by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. 

(5) A Buddhist stupa. 

A careful study of the Mathura school of sculpture 
leads us to the conclusion that the flourishing period of the 
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Gandhara school must have preceded the reign of Kaniska. . 
In course of excavations many sculptural fragments came to 
light, mostly of later date. Among the earlier finds may be 
mentioned a broken four-fold Jain image with a fragmentary 
inscription in Brahmi of the Kushan period.® 

There was an influx at Mathura of the semi-Hellenistic 
art too weak in its environment to maintain its own indivi- 
duality, yet still strong enough to interrupt and enervate the 
older traditions of Hindusthan. There was a close relation 
between Mathura and North-west and as an illustration of 
that the votive tablet of Lona^obhika is very much signifi- 
cant, the stupa depicted on it being identical in form with 
the stupas of the Scytho Parthian epoch at Taxila.® The 
sculptural remains found at Mathura clearly indicate the 
presence of Graeco-Bactrian influence.^® The most valu- 
able Saka-satrap monument at Mathura discovered and first 
published by Bhagwanlal Indraji is in the form of a large 
lion carved in hard red sand stone and intended to be the 
capital of a pillar. Its workmanship shows Persian influ- 
ence. The surface is completely covered with inscriptions 
in Kharosthi characters which give the genealogy of the 
Satraps ruling at Mathura and according to these inscrip- 
tions the Satraps of Mathura were Buddhists.^* It is inte- 
resting to note that the Pre-Kushan sculptures of Mathura 
are very instructive as they all emanate from one and the 
same school and those sculptures divide themselves into 
three main classes. The earliest belonging approximately to 
the middle of the second century B.C., the second to the fol 
lowing century, and the last associated with the rule of the 
local Satraps. Their style is like that of the early school in 
a late and decadant phase when its art was becoming life- 
less.^^ 

Mathura was a great religious centre. Jainism was 
practised with great devotion there.'® Under the Kushans, 
Mathura was an important religious centre of the Jainas '* 
The Jains seem to have been firmly established in the city 
from the middle of the 2nd century B.C. Many dedicatory 
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. inscriptions prove that the Jains were a flourishing commu- 
nity at Mathura in the I’eign of Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva.*® It was a centre of Krishna worship as early as 
the time of Megasthenes (300 Vaisnavism and 

Bhagavata religion found their place in this city. In the 
Saka-Kushan period it had ceased to be the stronghold of 
Bhagavatism.^^ Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family 
of Mathura.^® The paucity of the Bhagavata inscriptions at 
Mathura probably indicated that Bhagavatism did not find 
much favour at the royal court, because from the 5th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., the people were usually Bud- 
dhists and with a few exceptions not well disposed to- 
wards the religion of Vasudeva.^® In modern times, it is one 
of the sacred cities and its sanctity is very great. Buddha’s 
influence in this city was felt to a certain extent. Ho was 
offered alms by a woman of Uttara Madhura.^® Buddha fre- 
quented this locality and while proceeding from Mathura to 
Veranja, he was worshipped by many householders.®^ 
Mathura which is an important centre of both art and cult 
has given a tangible proof of the existence of Naga worship 
in the form of a stone slab now in the Lucknow Museum 
which bears an inscription in Brahmi of the Kushan period. 
The cult of the Nagas flourished in Mathura side by side with 
Buddhism and Jainism during the Kushan period.®® The 
existence of serpent worship at Mathura is also supported by 
the Mathura Naga-statuette inscription which is important 
in view of the story of Kaliyanaga and his suppression by 
Krena recorded in the Puranas 

The importance of Mathura in the political history of 
India is to some extent great. Twenty-three Surasena kings 
of Mathura are mentioned in the Vayu Purana®® as contem- 
poraries of the future kings of Magadha. The Surasena king 
of Mathura in Buddha’s time was called Avantiputta and 
was therefore almost certainly the son of a princess of 
Avanti.®* Mathura the Iiome of the Vrsnis and Andhakas, 
was later evacuated by them,®® Yudhisthira installed Vajra- 
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nava on the throne of Mathura.^® Sons and grandsons of 
King Sadhina ruled Mathura.^’ 

Menander/® king of Kabul and the Punjab, conquered 
Mathura/® Mathura was governed by native princes whose 
names can be found on coins in the 2nd century B.C. The 
Hindu kings of Mathura were finally replaced by Hogana, 
Hogamasa, Raj uvula and other Saka satraps who probably 
flourished in or about the 1st century A.D/° 
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CAKRAVARTIKSETRAM 


BY 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanxa Sastri, 

University of Madras. 

India is a geographical expression. It is a name of 
foreign origin and, unlike the names of other countries like 
France, Germany, or England, corresponds to no innate sense 
of unity actuating the people of the country. Until the esta- 
blishment of British rule in all India in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, India remained for the most part a congex’ies of 
warring states of varying size, and political unity and patrio- 
tism were alike unknown to her numerous peoples separat- 
ed by differences of race, language, religious practices and 
what not. Such is the view that has so often been repeated 
by historians of India and gained such general currency, 
that occasional attempts to lay stress on the ‘ Funda 
mental unity of India ’ underlying her history have passed 
xlmost unnoticed. 

Our aim here is to draw attention to one sentence in 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra v/hich clearly marks off India from 
other countries in a political sense, and thus gives evidence 
of the lively realisation of the possibility of a united state 
embracing all India, which was attained centuries before the 
beginnings of British rule in India, most probably in 
the fourth century B.C. when the first all-India empire of 
the Mauryas was established. 

The ninth Adhikarana of the Arthasdstra is devoted to 
a study of the strategy (abhiyasyat karma) to be developed 
by the conqueror (Vijigisu), and in its first prakarana we 
have a discussion of the relative strength of the combatants, 
the suitability of the place and time of operatipns, and so on. 


11 
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* The discussion of the field of operations, desa, is a short one, 
and the sentence to which I wish to draw attention occurs 
in this brief discussion. The text as given by Dr. Shama 
Sastri runs thus : 

desah prthivi; ta.syam himavat-samudrantaram udicinam 
yojanasahasraparimanam atiryak-cakravartiksetram 
tatraranyo gramyah pata audako bhaumassamo visama 
iti visesah 

Tesu yathasvabalavrddhikaram karma prayunjita. 
Yatratmanassainya-vyayamanam bhumih abhumih 
parasya, sa uttanio desah viparito ’ dhamah sadharano 
madhyamah- 

Dr. Shama Sastri translates the passage as follows : 

“ Country (space) means the earth ; in it the thousand 
yo'janas of the northern portion of the country that 
stretches between the Himalayas and the ocean form 
the dominion of no insignificant emperor ; in it there 
are such varieties of land, as forests, villages, water- 
falls, level plains, and uneven grounds. In such lands, 
he should undertake such work as he considers to be 
conducive to his power and prosperity. That part of 
the country, in which his army finds a convenient 
place for its manouvre, and which proves unfavoura 
ble to his enemy, is the best ; that part of the country 
which is of the reverse nature, is the worst ; and that 
which partakes of both the characteristics is a 
country of middling quality.” 

This translation, particularly of the first two sentences, 
can hardly be justified by a reference to the text, and it will 
be hard to explain how the meaning ‘ the dominion of no 
insignificant emperor’ is to be got out of the phrase : atiryak- 
cakravartiksetram. There is clearly scope for a better 
rendering of this passage. 

Jolly’s text is also the same with two differences : he 
puts a stop after cakravartiksetram, and for pata he reads 
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pdrvata, which has good manuscript authority in its favour 
and is certainly the better reading in the context. But 
Madhava Yajvan, the author of the Nayacandrikd, interprets 
the first two sentences in our extract as follows : 

Sa sarva prthvi deso netyaha — tasyam prthivyam dak- 
sinasamudrad-arabhye himasailaparyantam tiryak 
purvaparasamudravadhi yojanasahasra pramanam 
prthvadinam cakravartinam rajyabhutam ksetram ity- 
arthah. 

It is clear from this that Madhava adopts the reading 
tiryak for atiryak which, as we have seen, makes no sense 
jn the context. 

Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri, who does not 
give the details of his ms. material, adopts the reading tiryak, 
apparently on the authority of Madhava Yajvan, and curi- 
ously enough omits to note in his Appendix I this important 
textual difference between his edition and the two others 
which preceded his. Ganapati Sastri’s comment on the pas- 
sage closely follows Madhava Yajvan’s and reads : 

desam nirupayati — desah prthiviti | tasyamiti | 
prthivyam, himvatsamudrantaram udicinam himalaya- 
daksinasamudrayorantaralam udagbhavam, tiryag- 
yojanasahasraparimanam purvaparasamudravadhikam 
yojanasahasramitam, cakravartiksetram cakravartinam 
ksetram yasya’ khandasya sasanena raja cakravartiti 
vyapadisyate tadityarthah 

Thus we see that this sentence is taken by Madhava 
Yajvan, and after him, by Ganapati Sastri, to give the 
boundaries at first North to South, and then the measure- 
ment across (tiryak) i.e. east to west, of the land which is 
the sphere of a cakravarti’s rule. 

J. J. Meyer ^ translates the passage accordingly : ‘ Der 
Ort ist die Erde- Auf ihr ist das Gebiet des Kaisers (calcra- 
vartin), (in seiner nach) auf warts (gestreckten Lange) 
eingefa f^t vom Himalaya und vom Meer, in die Quere tau-- 
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^ send Yojana messend’/ and adds a note saying : ‘ Udlcina 
“ nach aufwarts gewendet”, gewohniich also, “ nordlich 
Ich lese tiryak statt atiryak 

Thus we see that the correct readings of the two words 
discussed are tiryak and parvata, and the whole passage 
cited above may be translated as follows : “ Desa refers to 
the Earth. And in it, the land which extends north to south 
from the Himalaya to the sea, and measures a thousand 
yojanas across, is the field (of opei’ations) of the cakravar- 
tin. In that (field) are the varieties of forest, village, 
mountain, waterlogged, even, and uneven regions. Among 
them, one should undertake operations calculated to increase 
one’s own strength. That is the best desa which is favoura- 
ble to the manouvre.s of one’s own forces, and unfavoura- 
ble to those of the enemy ; that which is reverse, is inferior ; 
that which is equal (in its suitability to one’s own man- 
ouvres and those of the enemy) is middling ”. It will be 
noticed that this rendering follows the commentary of Mad- 
hava Yajvan and the translation of Meyer. 

Now I think considerable interest attaches to Kautilya’s 
use of the phrase cakravartiksetram (Gebiet des Kaisers, as 
Meyer renders it) . The conception of cakravartin, it is well 
known, had an important place in the repertoire of anci- 
ent Indian political ideas. There is a considerable litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, centring round the conception, 
and this is not the place to enter into any elaborate discus- 
sion of it. But one point deserves to be stated with some 
emphasis. It is this. Usually the cakravartin is described 
as universal emperor, ruler of the whole earth, if not of other 
worlds as well. Accordingly Amarasimha says that a cak- 
ravartin is a sdrvabhauma, and many examples from the 
legendary history of India, the Brahmanas, the epics and the 
Puranas, may be cited in support of this view. On the other 
hand the relatively realistic literature of the Buddhists re- 
cognised different classes of cakravartins as cakkavdlacakka- 
vatti who ruled the four great continents comprising the en- 
tire world, dlpucakkavatti who ruled over one continent, and 
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padesa-cakkavatti whose sway was confined to a part of a 
continent. But even here we are still in the realm of theory, ’ 
and the classification rests on lo^cal analysis rather than 
on facts of history. 

Kautilya’s conception of cakravartiksetram clearly con- 
fines it to India proper, and this is important in several ways. 
The political unity of India was almost completely realised 
for the first time under Mauryan rule, and the possibility of 
its realisation might well have dawned on the mind of the 
great Chancellor who did so much to shape the victorious 
career of Chandragupta and witnessed its progress from suc- 
cess to success. And if this line of thought is accepted as 
valid, we shall have to accept that this clearly defined con- 
cept of calcravariiksetram is a gift of Kautilya’s mind to 
India, and we get definite proof that parts of the Arihasdsira, 
if not the whole of it as we have it now, we owe to the 
collaborator of Chandragupta. Machiavelli’s dream of Italian 
unity took shape from the divisions and strife of his time ; 
Kautilya’s idea of Indian unity, on the other hand, was 
meant to be the fulfilment of his own work in the domain 
of statecraft. And it is possible that it is the survival of this 
idea for several generations that is the foundation of Arrian’s 
statement : ‘ A sense of justice, they say, prevented any 
Indian king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of 
India.’^ 

One word more. Jacobi’s attempt to trace a reference 
to Indian overseas coloni.sation in the phrase ahhutapurvam 
janapadam in Kautilya’s chapter (IT i) on J anapadanivesa 
has been disputed by Finot and Pelliot.^ And it must be 
conceded that Jacobi’s interpretation does seem to be a little 
far-fetched. But of this one may be sure ; that, if that 
movement of colonisation had gone on for any length of 
time, and if a Greater India was already coming into exist- 
ence beyond the seas in the fourth century B.C., Kautilya 
might not have so decisivtdy confined his idea of Cakravarti- 
jksetram to India proper. In fact, the concept of this 
ksetram in the form in which it appears in the Arthasdstra 
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seems to be clear proof that at least the kernel of the work 
must be assigned to an age definitly anterior to the coming 
up of the Hindu kingdoms beyond the seas. 

NOTES 


1. p. 523. 

2 . Me Crindle, Megasthenes and Arrian, p . 204 . 

3. B.E.F.E.O., xii (1912), No. 8, pp. 1-4; T.P., xiii (1912); 
p. 729; etc. 



BHASA AND KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA 


BY 

A. D. PusALKER, M.A., LL.B., 

Bombay. 

In “ Bhdsa-A Study ” I have proved that the quotation 
in the tenth Adhikarana of the Arthasastra is from Bhasa’s 
Pratijnd (IV. 2), and on account of the close affinity of 
sociological conditions as portrayed in Bhasa and Kautilya, 
I took both to belong to the same period with Bhasa as the 
earlier or the senior contemporai’y of the latter.’ Sociologi- 
cal conditions as revealed from the works of Bhasa were 
incidentally considered in their relation to the Arthasastra. 
In this paper I propose to present in a comprehensive form 
the relationship between Bhasa and Kautilya’s Arthasastra- 

Despite Prof. Rapson’s wholesale condemnation of the 
oft-quoted dictum of Prof. Whitney about the unsettled con- 
dition of dates in Indian Chronology,^ it will have to be ad- 
mitted that the dictum contains an amount of truth and is 
applicable even today. Not only are the dates of Bhasa, 
Kautilya and Kalidasa disputed, but there is diversity of 
views regarding dates of historical personages such as 
Kaniska, Pusyamitra, Candra-Gupta, etc. I have elsewhere 
dealt exhaustively with the Bhasa Problem and start here 
with the conclusions arrived at therein, viz., that Bhasa was 
the author of the thirteen so-called Trivandrum Plays; and 
that he belonged to the Maury an period.® With regard to 
the Arthasastra, I hold that there should now be no differ- 
ence of opinion in regarding the work as the product of the 
Mauryan age."* The discovery of the prehistoric civilization 
at Mohenjo-Daro has rendered most of the arguments of 
Dr. Winternitz and Dr. Jolly merely of academic interest. 
Opinion is steadily veering round to the pre-Christian view, 
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and I believe, before long, the date will gain general accept- 
ance. The diversity of dates assigned to the Arthasdstra 
has produced interesting results in the views of even the 
protagonists of the Bhasa theory. Most of those that relegate 
the Arthasdstra to the Mauryan epoch take Bhasa to be the 
borrower of the verse in the Fratijhd; whereas all those plac- 
ing the Arthasdstra in the post- Christian period take Bhasa 
to be the original source.'* 

Conservatism and orthodoxy being the peculiar features 
of India, there are bound to be general agreements with re- 
gard to social conditions of widely different periods. It is 
well known that the caste-system and many of the rites and 
rituals that the Hindus perform even today were almost the 
same right ujrto the Vedic times. I have, therefore, drop- 
ped out of consideration points of such general agreement, 
such as, e.g., the joint family system, marriage laws, etc. 

The influence of the Arthasdstra is naturally felt more 
in the realm of political sphere, and so we begin with the 
Court Life. The Arthasdstra exacts a heavy toll of duties 
from the king and prescribes a regular time-table for him.® 
It is to be noted in this connection that Bhasa refers to a 
night bath for the king after ten nddikds ^ This was taken 
as an instance of a lapse on the part of Bhasa.® But in the 
light of Kautilya, we find that Bhasa is following the ancient 
tradition. Political marriages were current in the Mauryan 
age as would appear from the marital relations contracted 
by Bimbisara. Ajatasatru, Prasenajit, etc., as also by Candra- 
gupta Mauiya himself who married a Hellenic princess; and 
in selecting the plot of the Svapnavdsavadatta, Bhasa has 
really displayed wonderful power of judgement and tact. 
Nothing is yet kiiown about the historicity of the rebel Aruni 
who is said to have ousted Udayana Vatsaraja in the Svapna- 
vdsavadatta. ^ In seeking the aid of the Magadha king against 
Aruni, however, Yaugandharayana, the minister of Vatsa- 
raja, was evidently following the Arthasdstra doctrine : 

“ One shall make alliance with a king who is stronger than 
one's neighbouring enemy. The possible causes of the 
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disappearance of the Sauviraraja as enumerated by king 
Kuntibhoja in the Avimdraka of Bhasa are found to corres- 
pond with those given by Kautilya.’^ The description of the 
royal palaces in Bhasa with their strictly guarded Kanya- 
puraprasada having high and strong fortified walls on all 
sides with kapisirsakas placed at different points on the 
walls^® has its parallel in the Arthasdstra}'^ Kautilya speaks 
of thick stone-slabs of the size of the head of a monkey 
(called kapislrsakas) to be placed on the sides of the road 
on the rampart. 

Secret Service Department which Kautilya raised to 
the status of a full-fledged State Department, has been utiliz- 
ed by Bhasa for the rescue of Udayana and for getting news 
about the whereabouts of Sauviraraja and Avimaraka.^® The 
former evidently has historical basis; but the fact that spies 
are referred to three or four times, and also that the super- 
vision and control of spies has been mentioned as a duty of 
the king, it seems that Bhasa knew the institution.^® 

That the spies used to bring news during the course of 
war as stated in the Arthasdsira is also found in Bhasa from 
the occasional reports received from the battlefield in the 
Pancardtra and the AbhisekaP The Arthasdsira mentions 
an army I’egister in which full particulars about every soldier 
were entered ; Bhasa also refers to a similar record which 
facilitated the identification of every individual soldier in 
the army.^® One of the slokas which used to be sung before 
the commencement of actual war to encourage the soldiers 
has been, as already indicated, copied in the Arthasdsira 
from Bhasa. The slofcas’® glorify death on the battlefield and 
state that soldiers go beyond the goal attained by performers 
of saci’ifices or penances; they also maintain that no vessel 
filled with consecrated water and covered with darbha grass 
would ever come to the soldier who does not fight in return 
for. the subsistence received from his master. After the 
conclusion of war, the Commander-in-Chief of the army used 

to record the deeds of bravery of soldiers in the Annals of 
12 ‘ 
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• the State; and to reward the heroes.^** Bhasa evidently refers 
to this tradition in his Pancardtra when Uttara is reported 
as being engaged in entering the names of warriors and of 
their deeds of valour in the Annals.^^ Curiously enough, 
Dr. Winternitz finds this action on the part of Uttara to be 
‘ funny,’ as according to him, Uttara “ in the midst of battle 
occupies himself with writing down the deeds of warriors in 
a book.”“^ It may be observed in this connection that it is 
after the war that Uttara records the exploits of soldiers, 
which is quite natural.^" The practice, as stated earlier, is 
corroborated from the Arthasdstra- It is the reluctance of 
these scholars to place the ancient woi'ks in their proper 
periods and to appreciate the well-established traditions that 
leads to such curious I’esults. 

Bhasa refers to the waving of lights before horses f'* 
Kautilya prescribes the practice on the ninth day of Asvina 
and at the commencement and close of a journey.^® With 
regard to the different weapons used in war, we find that 
nearly all the weapons mentioned by Bhasa have been 
enumerated by Kautilya under various classifications, such 
as offensive, defensive, movable, immovable, etc.^® 

Slavery is a very important feature in which both 
Bhasa and Kautilya agiee. Despite the emphatic averments 
of Megasthenes, viz. “ None of the Indians employ 
slaves ” and “ All Indians are free and not one of 
them is a slave, it seems that there existed an insti- 
tution known as ‘ Dasas ’ who were not completely free. 
Possibly the differences in the status of slaves in the East 
and West, as also the celebrated dictum of Kautilya that no 
Aryan was ever to be a slave,’® were responsible for the 
above statements by Megasthenes. Kautilya enumerates 
six kinds of slaves, and refers to their duties and to the treat- 
ment to be accorded to them.^'^ Slaves could win their free- 
dom on payment of ransom to their owners. Heavy fines 
were prescribed for those who refused to emancipate their 
dasas on the latter offering the ransom. Bhasa also refers 
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to male and female slaves and states that they could be . 
purchased from their masters on payment of money or their 
masters set them free on receiving the ransom.^” Slaves 
regained their status of Asyas after being free.^^ 

The excavations at Mohenjo-Daro have proved that the 
Indians had an elaborate drainage system since Chalcolithic 
period. Bhasa has referred to the flooding of a street on 
account of the choking of an underground drain;^^ it may 
be stated that Kautilya also mentions drains.^^ 

Bhasa remarks that the Candalas and prostitutes stayed 
outside the cities.^'^ In the Arthasdstra also we find them 
assigned the same direction.'’^ That the cities in the Maur- 
yan period were fortified sounds natural enough and is also 
corroborated by both.^“ Both testify to the absence of any 
street lights.^^ 

Another ancient custom recorded in Bhasa and the 
Arthasdstra is the iDeating of the di'um to mark the beginning 
and close of night during which movements of the citizens 
were prohibited Kautilya mentions some exceptions to 
the curfew order 

Belief in magic does not relate to any particular epoch 
or country but is found in all times and with all people. 
There is, however, close similarity in the methods used to 
put the inmates of any particular locality to sleep in both 
Bhasa and Kautilya ’^® Homage is paid to the same patron 
deities. 

In the realm of non-mention, we find that Bhasa and 
Kautilya do not refer to rdsis or to the word ndnaka. 

It will thus be found that the agreement between Bhasa 
and Kautilya is not merely general or accidental but covers 
significant details. This cannot be taken to postulate a late 
date for Bhasa ; for, we have shown that Bhasa contains the 
original of one verse in the Arthasdstra. And again, the 
sociological conditions in both are exactly alike. Further, 
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Kautilya cannot be specifically traced as the author of the 
various Arthasdstra doctrines mentioned by Bhasa. Bhasa’s 
source may well have been a treatise on the Arthasdstra by 
one of Kaiitilya’s forerunners in the field. In this connec- 
tion, it is pertinent to observe that both Bhasa and Kautilya 
know Barhaspatya Arthasdstra^^ and Kautilya has laid that 
work under contribution. It seems likely, therefore, that 
Brhaspati may have been the source of Bhasa and Kautilya, 
and also responsible for so much correspondence between the 
two writers. Sociological conditions presented by both 
show them to belong to the Mauryan period, and lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that Bhasa was the senior contempor- 
ary of Kautilya. 


NOTES 

1. To be published in March 1940. cf. pp. 76-78, 98-100 
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“perhaps after, counting upto 10 Tiadikas one began again”. 
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THE ROLE OF RAMADAS IN THE MARATHA 
REVOLUTION OF THE 17TH CENTURY 

BY 

Professor S. V. Puntambekar, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

The Marathas made history in the 17th century. They 
gave it a new turn. They completed the unfinished task of 
the Rajputs in the North and the Vijayanagar Kings in the 
South — namely, the defeat and overthrow of the Turks and 
Mughals in India Maharashtra on the eve of its downfall 
at the end of the 13th century at the hands of the Turks 
and on the eve of its rise in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury at the hands of the Marathas against their Mughal suc- 
cessors produced a remarkable number of men of devotion, 
thought and action who possessed force and character of 
great leaders and who inspired and moulded the religious 
and cultural, social and political life of the Maratha people 
to a new vigour and message. Jnanadeva and Namadeva 
in the beginning, and Tiikarama, Ramadas and Shivaji at 
the end are the typical representatives of Maratha religion, 
culture and politics. The Eighteenth century is the century 
of the dominance and rule of the Marathas. They were 
not actuated by any motive of forcibly spreading their reli- 
gion, but only by that of maintaining their Country’s reli- 
gion and culture and acquiring its independence and liberty 
from foreign yoke and intolerance. 

The inspiration and aim given by Ramadas and Shivaji 
continued to actuate the Maratha leaders till the end of the 
18th century. In 1794 Govindrao Kale the Maratha ambas- 
sador at the court of the Nizam wrote in his famous letter 
after the battle of Kharda to Nana Fadanvis “ India is the 
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. land of the Hindus and not a land of the Turks, For our 
achievement is not limited to the acquisition of territory, 
merely material rule, but it also means and includes the 
preservation of the Vedas and the Siiastras of Hindu civili- 
sation, the propagation of righteousness, the protection of 
the Cows and the Bi'ahmans, of the humble and the good, 
the conquest of an empire and National suzerainty, the dif- 
fusion of fame and far reaching triumph.” India did not 
succumb completely to the Turks and Mughals and their 
foreign culture as the countries in the Middle East did. It 
is to the credit of the Rajputs, Vijayanagar Kings, Marathas, 
Sikhs and Gurkhas that India has kept the ideal and fact 
of independence both of the country and culture alive, 
throughout the night of darkness which spread over her for 
a long period of many centuries. 

In order to re-establish independence in the land the 
Marathai people as a whole, their leaders and follov/ers, 
carried on a sixty years’ ivor of Independence from 1646- 
1706. During the latter half of this period the Rajputs, the 
Sikhs, the Bundellas and the Jats were also engaged locally 
in fighting for their independence. 

The Turkish and Wlughal rule in India was becoming 
an established fact in the minds of the people. Indigenous 
rulers had failed to stem the avalanche of the northern 
barbarians, Turanians and Tartars, nomads alien in race, 
religion, culture and sympathies, narrow in outlook and 
bigoted in religion. From the time of Mahmud of Gazni’s 
destruction of gods and temples, seats of learning and cen- 
tres of art, to that of Aurangzeb’s similar acts the country 
had not much respite during the seven hundred years their 
rule dominated. The records of history bear testimony to 
this aspect quite profusely, inspite of the new distortions of 
history. Whatever remained or was again rebuilt and re- 
suscitated was duo to the attempts of the Rajputs and others 
who followed them. 

The ideals and aims which inspired the Marathas, the 
methods and practices which they pursued and the achieve- 
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merits which they made may be studied in the utterances 
and actions of Shivaji and Ramadas and in the writings of 
the Hindu poet Bhushan who was a contemporary of Shivaji 
and Ramadas. We shall try here to state and to appreciate 
the outlook^ aims and methods of Ramadas in inspiring the 
Marathas to revolutionary action and political idealism which 
they pursued in the 17th and 18th centuries of our history. 

Ramadas’s life extends over a period of 72 years from 
1608 to 1680. For 12 years he lived in his home. Even in 
his very early age he was upset by the condition and sorrows 
of his people He told his mother “ I feel anxious about the 
condition of the world.” Instead of caring for his own or 
family welfare he left his home and ran away from marriage 
at the age of 12, being actuated by the same idea. From 
the age of 12 to 24 he prepared himself by study, medita- 
tion and discipline at Nasik to a spiritual life of devotion and 
renunciation, and to a worldly life of service and organisa- 
tion. For the next 12 years from 24 to 36 he travelled north 
and south, doing the pilgrimage and observing the condition 
of the people under foreign rule. There are graphic des- 
criptions of the fallen conditions of the people during those 
times to be found in his writings. He found the Hindu 
society disorganised, down trodden, sullen and without any 
guide. Great despair had taken possession of the people. 
“ The holy places were broken. The abode of Brahmins 
were polluted. All earth was shaken. Religion had fled.” 
(Ramadas in his letter to Shivaji). Shivaji in his letter to 
Mirza Raja Jayasing says: “ This country and religion are 
in danger. Our children, our country, our wealth, our gods, 
our temples and our holy worshippers are all in danger of 
existence owing to his (Aurangzeb’s) machinations, and the 
utmost limit of pain that can be borne has been reached.” 
In his letter to Aurangzeb Shivaji writes, “ But in your 
Majesty’s reign, your peasants are down-trodden, the yield 

of every village has declined It is a reign in which the 

army is in a ferment, the merchants complain, the Muslims 

cry and the Hindus are grilled, most men lack bread at night. 

13 
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How can the royal spirit make you to add the hardship of 
the Jaziya to this grievous state of things.” In another place 
Ramadas writes under the caption of the “ Influence of 
Foreign Rule ” great calamities fall on the people owing 
to scarcity and dearness. People have to leave their homes. 
Several are starved to death- Several leave their places. 
Many villages become desolate. All ci’ops and corn are des- 
troyed. Several gi'oups of soldiers come and cause destruc- 
tion. Several get converted for the sake of food. Several 
are captured and enslaved by the Portuguese and Muslims. 
Several spoil chaste women etc. Many people have now 
become Mahommedans, .some have fallen on the field of 
battle, many have lost touch with their native language and 
have become proftcient hi foreign tongues. The bounds of 
Maharashti’a have been curtailed. People are engaging 
themselves in politics. They do not find time even to take 
their food. Many engage tliomselves in a life of warfare, 
and by the pride n itu -al to that life, they engage themselves 
day and night in wai- topics. The merchant carrying on 
his commerce cares for nothing but his belly. Various sorts 
of philosophical opinions have prevailed. Many kinds of 
atheistic schools have spi'uiig up. Wherever you go, you 
find false teacher's. Confusion reigns everywhere. People 
are merely followixig tiie bent of their desires They cannot 
distinguish right from wrong ” 

There was no fiigher religious, cultural, political, social 
and economic life seen at that time. There was no justice 
and toleration, no freedom of person, property, honour and 
life in the country. 

This condition of the people afflicted the heart of 
Ramadas. He was night and day overwhelmed with their 
sorrows and the thoughts of their welfare. How to create 
new times which will make all people happy was Ins chief 
aim and anxiety. He wanted to give the people the hope 
of better times and good life to come. He says “ Keep 
patience, do not despair, make attempts. Give up fear, keep 
eternal vigila'nce, create organised groups. Leaders should 
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not give up courage, nor lose opportunity, not give up en- ' 
deavour, like beasts.” His earlier activities and life were 
Ted at the banks of the Godavari at Jamb and Nasik which 
were more accessible to and under the influence of the 
Muslim rulers. When lie returned from his All-India pilgri- 
mage ho established himself about 1044 in the neighbour- 
hood of the banks of the Krishna River at places like Masur, 
Chaphal, Karad. He organised tliere his followers, built his 
Rama and Maruti temples, performed tireir festivals and 
gave and spread his message. Here he also came in contact 
with Shivaji, observed his aims and activities of Swaraj and 
gave him a message of spiritual hope and a philosophy of 
ethical idealism and political independence and organisa- 
tion. His fourfold message can be summed up in his own 
words. “ Render unto God first what is God’s, then to State 
what is State’s, be vigilant every v/ay and make endeavours.” 
In order to achieve this he emphasized the power of effort, 
agitation and action. But he also emphasized that God’s 
grace must be there to inspire him. He had confidence in 
Maharashtra and the Maratha people and therefore he esta- 
blished himself in the mountainous Maharashtra and preach- 
ed his life-giving message of political deliverance and 
spiritual hope. “ Galhoi' al! the Marathas and spread the 
Maharashtra dharma of rnartial spirit and political indepen- 
dence.” “ Maharashtra people are so engaged in politics that 
they have no time for even taking food. They have many 
things to do.” He told them about their opponents and op- 
pressors. “ Mlechchas arc very wicked men. They are a 
long-standing peril Therefore there should be eternal vigi- 
lance about their actions.” “ One should die for religion 
and political independence. One should kill all (the ene- 
mies) and reconquer one’s country while dying and fighting 
for it.” He told the people what type of King was the best 
for their troublous times. “ Times are very stormy. There- 
fore when he sees enemy’s forces the brave warrior is im- 
patient to fight with eagerne.ss. Such should be our King 
who will also promote our spiritual welfare.”. He preaches 
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the duty of the Kshatriyas, “ He who is afraid of losing life 
should not follow soldiei’s life. One should die fighting. 
That will lead to salvation.” “ Holding God in reverence 
create unrest everywhere and destroy traitors to the country 
for the sake of the establishment of Dharma — Swaraj and 
culture.” “ The call of death cannot be eluded. The body 
cannot be saved. Think over and understand what to do.” 
Such a king he found in Shivaji whom he described thus : — 
“ O Meru of Resohition, O Helper of many, of unchanged 
resolve, rich and master of your passions : O thou who 
poorest benefits on others, whose qualities are incompara- 
ble Leader and King who are strong always. King 

triumphant and famous, powerful, generous, meritorious, 
virtuous and wise. Po.sscssed ever of good conduct and 
judgment, generosity anrl faith, knowledge and character 
Bold and generous grave and daring, swift to execute. Thou 
who by thy vigilance didst spurn Kings. The holy places 
were broken, the abodes of Brahmans were polluted. All 
earth was shaken. Religion had fled. Narayan resolved to 
protect the gods, the faith, the cows, the Brahmans and ins- 
pired thee to do so. Near thee are many wise Pandits, great 
poets, men skilled in sacrifice and learned in the Vedas, men 
quick and shrewd and fitted to lead assemblies. None of 
this earth protects religion as thou doest. Because of thee 
some has lingered in Mahai'ashtra. A few have sheltered 
themselves with thee, and still some holy acts are done. 
Honour to thy glory. It has spread all over the earth. Some 
evil men thou hast killed. Some have fled in terror. Some 
thou has pardoned. King Shiva the fortunate.” 

Ramadas gave advice to Shivaji on a number of occa- 
sions. It related to jnany aspects of policy and methods of 
administration. “ Innumerable traitors should be destroy- 
ed.” “ In evil times be not despondent. Try every remedy, 
in the end all will be well- Keep all men under control. Then 
the wise will value your rule! If there be no proper control, 
the government grows weak. Do not go in the van of battle. 
Such is not the true state-craft. There are many whom you 
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can send as generals. Have many officers. Do not appoint . 
all to one task. Give them in your wisdom separate tasks. 
If a leader’s pride is fired, he will not look to his own life. 
Gather together many leaders and then strike. .... .Let 
kings observe the religion of kings. Let Kshatriyas 
observe the religion of Kshatriyas. Let your horses, 
weapons and horsemen be your first thought, so that 
when your picked troops approach, your enemies great 
though they be, shall flee away. Thus I have spoken a few 
words on the art of government, when the minds of lords 
and servants are one, it is good.” “ You should gather a 
large number of men, inspire them with one thought and 
attack the foreigners with great effort. You should protect 
what you have acquired, should acquire more and should 
spread Maharashtra Rajya everywhere ” (letter to Sambhaji 
by Ramadas) . 

In contemporary politics his advice was : — “ First 
strike and conquer. Then the world will be afraid of you.” 

In order to achieve the happiness and welfare of the 
people and the aims which should inspire them he advised 
them to acquire power and to create organised and disci- 
plined life. ' “ Power gives happiness, without power there 
is humiliation and disgrace, with power people are seen 

enjoying grandeur who cares for the weak. Power 

gives Kingdoms. Cleverness leads to effort where power 
and cleverness are united there the rich seek shelter.” This 
power was ultimately based on the willing support and 
satisfaction of the people The State which keeps the peo- 
ple satisfied becomes powerful with the force of 
their support. “ If you keep the people satisfied 
there is contentment everywhere. Keep the many 
contented. Where there are people there is god. This 
idea must be understood. God is in the heart of the world 
i.e., people. The people however should be educated.” In 
educating them the method adopted should be that adopted 
to teach children. “ To walk like children and to talk in a 
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. way the children’s mind understands. In this way the peo- 
ple should be slowly taught.” 

“ All knovvdedge must be spread slowly amongst the 
people. Those who are ignorant must always be educated 
with the help of Katha — public lectures.” 

But in dealing with the people all should not be treated 
in the same way. They a”e not all equal. “ From the King 
to the common sul-jcct, in all the ranks of people, how can 
all be described as equal.” “ World moves with unity, but 
its manifestations possess different power and abilities. God 
has made various differences in the woidd. Due to diversity 
the whole creation moves. Do not create chaos and con- 
fusion and spread pollution.” 

At the succe.ss of Shivaji Ramadas was very much 
pleased His joy knew no bounds. His feelings are found 
expressed in his “ The I'egion of Bliss.” He felt overjoyed 
at the defeat of Aurangzeb who was responsible for the des- 
truction of temples and for the tyranny over the Hindus, at 
the establishment of Maratha rule in Maharashtra and at 
the security afforded to Hindu religion and culture under it 
he called it Rama-Rajya “ All the traitors are destroyed. 
Hindustan has become powerful. The disloyal have disap- 
peared, in the Region of Bliss. The tyrant Aurangzeb has 
lost. The destruction of Mlechchas have taken place. The 
broken places of pilgrimage and temples of gods have been 
r’eerected in the Region of Bliss. All differences in the treat- 
ment of men in religion have disappeared. The lost, the 
cruel, the sinful have been cut or beaten down by God in 
the region of Bliss. They have dropped out, run avray, died, 
or left the country. The earth has been purified in the region 
of Bliss.” 

In this way Ramadas goes on describing graphically the 
effects of Shivaji’s success in his treatise “ Anand-ban 
Bhuvan ” and shows how Hindu culture and life rights and 
religion could be practised fully there. The poet Bhusan 
confirms whak Ramadas says : — ‘ If Shivaji had not been 
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there then all would have been circumcised. ’ “ Shivaji pro- • 
tected and preserved Hindiitva.” “ He established his 
power over regions where formerly Muslims ruled.” “ You 
have preserved Hindu tva, the tilak of the Hindus, the 
Smritis, Puranas, Vedas and their injunctions. You have 
protected the capital cities of Rajputs, the dharma on the 
earth, the virtue of the virtuous, and the people of various 
countries on the path of duty. 0 famous son of Shahji, 
you having curbed the army of Delhi kejjt the law in the 
world.” 

“. . . .preserved the Vedas and Puranas, the name of 
Rama and the lips of the Hindus, the tuft of hair on the head 
of the Hindus and the bread of their soldiers, the sacred 
thread on their shoulders and rosary on their neck, crushed 
the Moghuls and their emperoi', destroyed your enemies and 
kept the power of doing good, the boundaries of the King- 
dom, the army and power in your hands, protected the gods 
in temples, the freedom of religion in one’s home. Shivaji 
by defeating the Mleclichas you have acquired eternal fame.” 

This corroborates Vv'hal Rarnadas and his contemporaries 
felt when Shivaji’s success, its fruits were seen everywhere. 

Shivaji acknowledges in one of bis letters to Ramadas 
the teachings which Ramadas gave to him. “ I was greatly 
obliged to have been ordered that my religious duty lies 
in conquest in the establishment of religion, in the service 
of God and Brahmins in the relieving of the misery of my 
subjects, and in their protection and help, and that I should 
seek to obtain spiritual satisfaction in the midst of this duty.” 

It was not a purely political advice of conquest but of 
cultural, social and economic welfare of all the people. 

Ramadas in this way created amongst the Maratha peo- 
ple a political and worldly consciousness gave them a cause 
and a method to fight for, a philosophy and ideal to inspire 
after and a King and Kingdom to live for. He urged Shi- 
vaji to gather all tlie Marathas and to spread Maharashtra 
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.Rajya and Maharashtra Dharma. He wanted this active 
national spirit and political idealism of Maharashtra to 
spread throughout India and thus to preserve her religion, 
culture art and life. He was also for tolerance towards 
other’s religions and cultures. There was no sectarian or 
national bigotism in him. He was human and wanted free- 
dom for his people and independence for his country to live 
their own life and culture. Ramadas also repeated in a bold 
message what Jnaneshwar had preached before to the peo- 
ple as a whole. “ Why ask about the spiritual life of those 
whose worldly life is not properly led.” Ramadas says: — 
“ First perform the worldly duties well then devote yourself 
to spiritual pursuits; do not be idle in this O thoughtful.” 
“ If you give up worldly duties and devote yourself only to 
spiritual pursuits then you will become distressed but if you 
do both properly and proportionately then you are really 
thoughtful.” “ If by giving up this worldly duties only other- 
worldly pursuits were followed one will not get food to eat. 
Then where will be other-worldly pursuits for such a 
wretch.” “ One who is careful in his worldly duties can 
alone perform spiritual duties. One who is false in the one 
is also false in the other.” 

In this advice to the people as a whole he preaches a 
life of balance and not of extremism either of enjoyment or 
renunciation. He encourages them strongly to make ef- 
fort and give up idleness “ There is no success without 
effort there is no kingdom without effort.” 

Ramadas is very careful to inculcate the virtues of 
benevolence and good action and service of others. “We 
should feel sorrow at the sorrows of others we should feel 
joy at the joys of others. We should feel intensely that all 
should be happy : ” 

Such powerful human feelings inspired Ramadas. It 
is the result of this inspiration that he gave his powerful 
message and performed his life-giving role in the life and 
politics of Majharashtra. He created a new life in Maha- 
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rashtra. He gave the Maratha people a new hope which no 
other man of thought or action had done before and has put 
all of them in so many life-giving utterances which are found 
in his writings. 

He believed in the all-sided development of the people. 
He emphasized the need of guarding their legitimate interests 
and desires by those who were in authority. He understood 
and recognised fully the conditions and problems of those 
times of trouble. He found out their causes and remedy. 
He gave his message to the people, and advised and exhort- 
ed the Kings, Ministers and Brahmins to do their respective 
duties to the people and the country. He organised a band 
of workers and a number of centres of work by establishing 
Maths and Mahants. He wrote books of advice and deve- 
loped an outlook and philosophy of active life in relation to 
religion, ethics and politics. He personally worked for what 
he preached till the end of his life. He lived his message. 

He is the most original of Hindu political thinkers. He 
was actuated by those noble and lofty ideals which lift up and 
remake a fallen people and a defeated nation. He therefore 
preached an active and aggressive nationalism to his people 
to their military and intellectual leaders. His was not how- 
ever merely a message of political liberation and union. It 
was also a cultural moral and spiritual exhortation. He 
wanted all the aspects of life to be balanced properly in the 
life of the Nation He set a very high standard of ethics 
and education to his followers and to the leadei’S of the 
people if they were to take seriously the work of politics 
into their hands and to reconstruct society and country on 
the basis of political independence. “ O Mind do not dwell 
upon sorrow, but rather avoid grief and anxiety.” “ A 
learned man is respected throughout the world and only 
those who are learned can become great.” 
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STUDIES IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF THE GUPTA PERIOD. 


BY 

Professor V. Rangacharya, M A., 

Madras. 

The matei’ials for the construction of the constitutional 
history of the Gupta period consist of (1) the Nitisastras 
or Arthasastras like those of Kamandaka and 
Brhaspati ; (2) the Puranas ; (3) the Smrtis and 

Dharmasastras ; (4) literature ; (5) contemporary 

inscriptions ; and (6) contemporary notices, incidental 
but all the same illuminative, by foreign travellers 
like Fa Hien and Hiuen Tsang. Some scholars would place 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra itself early in this period but this is 
not accepted by the vast majority who attribute it, though 
differing in detail, to the pre-Gupta period. With regard to 
Kamandaka^ he only epitomises what Kautilya says. He 
gives, in 36 chapters, what the latter does in 180. But he 
arranges the topics in a more scientific manner ; amplifies 
some sections on public policy ; and excludes those on law 
and the administrative depai-tments. With regard to his 
date, one criterion for deciding it is that he is referred to by 
Dandin and Bhavabhuti. The Matsyapurana and Agni- 
purana quote largely from the work. Obviously, the 
Kamandakiya-nitisastra was earlier than the 7th century. 
But how far earlier ? One view is that Kamandaka^ was 
earlier than Kalidasa as the latter apparently reproduces 
Kamandaka’s views in regard to the policy to be pursued by 
a weak ruler in war. On the contrary, it has been said that 
Kamandaka was later than Kalidasa on the ground that the 
latter was apparently criticised by the former, in regard to 
the advantages of the royal chase. Kamandaka, it has 
been pointed out, not only enumerates the advantages 
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• which Kalidasa gives about the chase, but points 
out some .disadvantages not referred to by the latter. 
It seems, however, that both Kamandaka and Kalidasa took 
their views from Kautilya, and that the arguments of their 
relative priority on this ground cannot stand scrutiny. All 
that we can say is that Kamandaka belonged to the same age 
as Kalidasa, and that he probably lived in the 4th 
century A.D. 

Of the Puranas it is enough to mention that the latest 
portion of the Vayu Purana which mentions the Guptas, the 
main section of the Matsya Purana, and the Agneya, which 
is the latest of the three, give ample details of the divine 
theory and rules of i‘oyal conduct though they are defective 
in the description and evolution of constitutional 
principles. 

The Dharmasastras are important for the fact that they 
set up law and jurisprudence as an independent science in 
this period. They distinguished law from religion, and 
positive laws from moral injunctions. Already in the pre- 
Gupta period, the logic uf the Mimamsa had come to be 
applied to the discussion of political ideas and institutions ; 
but this had been done to a comparatively narrow extent. 
It was now extended. More space was given to the different 
aspects of constitutional development, and a more syste- 
matic treatment was aimed at each. 

This new epoch was inaugurated by Yagnavalkya,^ who 
is quoted in inscriptions and literature from the 4th century 
onward, and whose Samhita consists of 1023 couplets. He 
introduced, for the first time, the division of the Dharma- 
sastra into the three distinct parts of Achara (custom), 
Vyavnhdra (pi’actical law), and Prdyaschitta (punishment 
or expiation) . He laid down that, where a law (Smrti and 
usage) was transgressed, and transgressed in a way injuri- 
ous to another, judicial proceeding had to be resorted to in 
the form of appeal to, and interference of, the king. In the 
close of his first chapter, wherein Yagnavalkya gives in detail 
the duties of the Varnasramic life, he sketches the charac- 
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teristics and duties of the king (Verses 308-61) and the vari- ■ 
ous measures of punishment (Verses 362-8) in .vogue. In 
Chapter II, Yaghavalkya traces the laws and regulations in 
general. He deals with all the steps in a legal procedure — 
<the plaint and counter-plaint, witnesses, evidences, oaths, 
equity, ordeals and judgment and also enumerates the 
sources of law and the chief divisions of the civil and crimi- 
nal law. In Chapter III he deals with the spiritual penances 
for the transgressions of various civil and moral laws. While 
Yaghavalkya first separated legal matters from the theolo- 
gical and metaphysical, Narada'^ carried the specialisation 
to the largest extent among the wi iters of the Dharmasrlstra. 
He made a systematic arrangement of all matters relating to 
the administration of law. Parasara,'’ Brhaspati** and 
Vasishtha^ had their own important contributions in their 
Samhitas. The Vishnu-samhita is another important autho 
rity for the period.** 

Lastly come the references to practical institutions and 
practices in the inscriptions and contemporary literature. 
The works of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Dandin, Bana and others 
are full of valuable details of the royal ideals, institutions 
and practices. Some of the passages are indeed fanciful, 
mythical and exaggerated ; but it is plain that, even in such 
ideological fancies, there is a considerable background of 
acquaintance with court life and practical politics Kavyas, 
dramas, romances, didactic treatises (like the Pahehatantra), 
and stray or allusive references in theological literatures of 
the different religious persuasions, Brahmanical, Buddhistic 
and Jain, can be utilized with great advantage by the writers 
on the art of government during this period. These literary 
materials are not only in Sanskrit, but in Prakrits and popu- 
lar tongues. Tamil literature is particularly valuable in this 
respect ; and some of the treatises usually attributed to the 
Sahgam period, like the Silappadikdram and Manimekalai 
and a few of the Padinen-kU-kanakku, really belong to this 
period, and afford examples of the Gupta notions of polity as 
they were adopted and adapted in the distant, outlying and 
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• non-Gupta areas, which were, however, subject to the influ- 
ence of the Gupta* culture. 

As regards inscriptions, the important place they occupy 
as raw materials of history is amply evident from the monu- 
mental Gupta inscriptions by Dr. Fleet. Every page of this 
remarkable volume of epigraphical lore has its own informa- 
tion on the constitutional theory and practice as they existed 
both in the areas directly governed by the Gupta and those 
which were subject, on account of the unifying influences of 
the age, to their example. Some valuable epigraphical data 
have been obtained after the publication of Fleet’s Corpus in 
1888. 


The Divine Theory of Monarchy Elaborated 

The fundamental fact to be understood in regard to the 
system of government in this age was that it was based on an 
amplified divine theory of monarchy. Of the Saptahga or 
seven constituent elements the king was the soul. He not 
only was created by God out of His divine element, but he 
was expected to be like the diilerent deities in the discharge 
of his dififerent functions. The Agnipurana says that the king 
assumed the forms of nine deities when he discharged his 
functions. He is “ like the sun, because he can be gazed at 
with difficulty on account of his lustre ; he is like the moon, 

• because he is the object of gratification to the people through 
his sight. He is the God of wind, since he sweeps the world 
with his spies. He is Mann Vaivasvata, because he punishes 
ci'imes. He is Agni, because he burns the vicious. He is 
Kubera, as he enriches the twice-born ; Varuna as he 
showers plenty ; Prthvi as he patiently sustains the world ; 
and above all Hari, as he protects the people by his valour, 
energy and wisdom.” The Brhat-Pardsara describes kingship 
as the product of the essences of eight separate deities. The 
Brhaddharmapurana similarly observes that God created 
the monarch from the lordship of Indra, the power of Agni, 
the severity of Yama, the prosperity of the Moon, the wealth 
of Kubera, and the steadiness of Vishnu. 
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The Moral Ohligation of Monarchy. 

The logical result of the divine theory was that loyalty 
came to be regarded as a religious duty. Even a bad king 
was godlike and inviolable But an equally important effect 
was the belief that the king had his responsibilities. The 
efficiency of his protection justified his divine character. 
He was to be a source of strength to the weak, a son to the 
issue-less, a source of wealth to the poor, a parent to the 
parentless, a servant and friend of men. He was to gladden 
his subjects with his conduct and capacity. If he was 
divine, it was not for the sake of power, but for the sake of 
protection. The ethical duties are dwelt in very great detail 
in the Nitisastras, Puranas, Dharmasastras, and literature. 
The inscriptional descriptions are mostly court flatteries, 
and contrary to actual facts of history in some cases at least, 
but this does not go to minimise the constitutional signifi- 
cance. The expressions used in them are at times not only 
very dignified, poetic and picturesque ; but they presuppose 
the authorities above-mentioned. In Chapter IV of the 
Kamandakiya-Nitisara, to quote only one example, we find a 
technical description of the Abhigamika-gunas of a king as 
the synthesis of good birth, youth, steadfastness in prosperity 
and adversity, amiability, civility, promptness, truthfulness 
in speech and deed, reverence for ago, gratitude, good des- 
tiny, wisdom., indifference to trifles, capacity to triumph over 
hostile kings, constancy in attachment, farsightedness, high 
idealism, modesty, and devotion to religion and justice. 
King Dharasena II of Valabhi, who issued the Maliya 
Copper Plates Grant of G. E. 252 (A.D. 571-2), is described 
as possessing these gunas. This was only an imitation of 
what the Gupta emperors claimed. They are depicted as 
ideal monarchs of the Pa uranic type. They are compared 
to Vishnu, in respect of preservation and protection ; Rudra 
in valour ; Brhaspati in wisdom ; Meru in strength; Bharata 
in supremacy ; Gandharvas in accomplishments; Siddhas in 
attainments ; Dhanada in wealth ; Antaka in terror ; Indra 
in glory ; etc. They are described as Kshatriy^s in the best 
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• sense of the term, though they were not unaware of strange 
customs as the marriage of the brother’s widow as in the 
case of Chandragupta II.® They looked upon cows and 
Brahmins as the most important subjects of their solicitude. 
They were very particular in their duties to Gods, ancestors 
and their subjects. They were ardent patrons of Sanskrit 
and Dharma. They modelled themselves on the heroes of 
the ancient Epics and Puranas. They were orthodox cham- 
pions of the Varnasramas and all that orthodox Brahmanism 
taught. They were fond of associating themselves with 
learned Vedic scholars. Some of them were themselves 
ardent students of sacred scriptures, while practising religi- 
ous toleration and all-round spiritual patronage in the spirit 
of the Gita. They took pride in being themselves poets, in 
supporting the sanctity of varnas, in giving millions of cows 
and. gold, in following the paths of the Sanatana-dharma in 
all acts of commission and omission. The virtues which 
made them great were tlaose extolled in Sanskrit literature. 
The sins which they were expected to avoid and to prevent 
in others are in terms of tlie formulas found in orthodox 
treatises. Expressions like the Pafichaniahapatakas, the ten 
kinds of sins etc., are very common. All the measures of 
political conduct and policy are in pauranic phraseologies. 
The Gupta monarchs’ fame tasted the four oceans. Samu- 
dragupta’s prowess was such that his body was covered with 
the scars of a lakh of wounds caused by battle axes, arrows 
spears, pikes, darts, swords, lances, javelins, vaitastikas, etc. 
His fame was like the moon’s rays. The Guptas’ wisdom 
pierced the nature of things. They were not only conque- 
rors, but liberators of their foes. They were Parama- 
bhagavatas, Parama-Brahamanyas, Paramabhattarakas, and 
restorers of the Krita age. They were staunch performers 
of the Rajasuya, Asvamedha and other yagas. They carried 
out irrigating works like tanks and wells which are des- 
cribed in highly charming language. They constructed 
roads, planted various trees, established almshouses, and 
patronised every type of charities. They carried out not 
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only works o£ utility, but works of beauty like gateways, 
Ranastambhas, sacrificial posts, satras etc. Nothing is more 
picturesque than the descriptions of the accomplishments of 
the Guptas, their contemporaries and their successors like 
Visvavarman of the Gahgadhara inscription, Yasovarman of 
Mandasor, and others^® in these respects. The result was, 
as in Rama’s Rajya in days of yore, there were no heretics, 
no distressed, no poor, avaricious, cowardly or untrust- 
worthy people among their subjects, we are assured !“ 

Lack of Legal Checks to Despotism. 

The defect in these descriptions is that there is no provi- 
sion for a king who failed to discharge his functions. While 
it is distinctly mentioned that the king acquired one-sixth of 
the virtues of his people by di.scharging his duties properly, 
and ran the danger of incurring sin and going to hell in case 
of failure, there is no mention of earthly punishment to him 
from his subjects. They do not indicate whether people 
v/ere justified in rebelling against a king who was a defaulter. 
They only glorify benevolent despotism. The king was the 
fountain of justice, the head of the army. He was solely 
responsible for the appointment of ministers. He was the 
head of an army of spies and agents whom he could appoint 
and dismiss at will. He v.'as morally bound to consult 
ministers ; to give justice through well-organized courts ; 
appoint commanders on tried merit, respect public 
opinion and do everything for the welfare of his people ; 
but he was not legally bound in any way. 

The Grades of Monarchy. 

One feature in the monarchy of the period was the exist- 
ence of different gradations of it. The suzerain over several 
kings was called Samrat. The Amarakosa describes the 
Samrat as the performer of the Rajasuya, and this could be 
done only by a king who could exact obedience fi’om a 
Mandala of twelve kings. The later Sukraniti refers to 
several grades of kings from the financial standpoint. It 
15 
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■ says that a Samanta had a revenue of one to 5 lakhs of silver 
Karshas, a Mandalika from four to ten ; a Raja from 11 to 
20 ; a Maharaja from 21 to 50 ; a Svarat from 51 to 100 ; a 
Samrat from 1 to 10 crorcs ; a Virat from 11 to 50 crores ; 
and a Sarvabhauma, above 50 crores ; but we are not sure 
as to how far this can be accepted as a true description of the 
actualities in the Gupta period. It seems to be more or less 
fanciful. The Gupta records use the title Samrat in the 
earlier sense Yasovarman of Malwa is described as one in 
whom the title of Samiat shone more than in any other like 
a brilliant jewel set in pure gold. Other Gupta titles denote 
the universal sovereign, the ordinary king, and the subordi- 
nate kings. The imperial titles are : the Mahdrdjddhirdja, or 
supreme king over the Maharajas ; Paramesvara ; Parama- 
hhattdraka, that is, the most worshipful and entitled to 
homage and reverence • Rdjddhirdja : and Chakravartin. 
The last term literally denotes a ruler, the chakras or wheels 
of whose chariot rolled everywhere without obstruction, or 
the ruler of a chakra or country extending from sea to sea. 
The later Vishnupurana describes a Chakravartin as a uni- 
versal ruler in whose hands there was the sign of the discus 
of Vishnu, and whose valour could in consequence not be 
resisted even by the Gods. The term is used in the sense of 
a univei'sal ruler in the Gupta records, whose characteristic 
was the celebration of the Asvamedha. Samudragupta was 
the great conqueror who revived this title to universal 
sovereignty, thereby becoming entitled to the epithets 
Svayam-apratirathani and Prithivydm-apratiratham. 
Dr. Fleet says that the title Sri was applied to kings in gene- 
ral, and Srimat to paramount sovereigns alone ; but it is 
doubtful how far this distinction can be accepted as true. 

Apparently, an emperor need not be an individual. 
The Vrshni-sanga is described even in such a late work as 
the Sukranitisara as exercising samrajya ; but the informa- 
tion we have of such confederacies is meagre and tantalis- 
ing. We have references in some Gupta records to Janen- 
dras or lords of the people, as distinguished from Narendras 
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or Naradhipatis, lords of men. The distinction seems to . 
imply a distinction in the political status of the people; but 
this is by no means obvious, and one has to be dogmatic in 
inferring democracy in one case, and the lack of it in the 
other. 

Next to the universal emperor, must be mentioned the 
ordinary king. The official title in the pre-Gupta period 
for this was Maharaja; but the expression Maharajadhiraja 
which, as has been already mentioned, denotes a universal 
emperor, seems to have been normally and anomalously 
used, as Dr. Fleet observes, to denote a king in full sense of 
the word in his own dominions, and not necessarily a king 
over the whole country. Perhaps the expression Adhiraja, 
which might be regarded as intermediate between Maharaja 
dhiraja and Maharaja, appropriately denoted the ordinary 
king. The term corresponding to it in pre-Gupta time was 
Rajadhiraja. The subordinate sovereigns were called Maha- 
rajas and Samantas. 

It is but natural that in an age when so much importance 
was attached to external honours there was ample provision 
for the royal comforts and paraphernalias The Rdjakula 
or royal household, which must be distinguished from the 
Skandhavaras or Jaya-skandhavaras, as they were also call- 
ed, as the temporary camps of the kings during their tours 
and excursions were called, was a seat of imposing grandeur 
and impressive luxuries, to look after which there was an ex- 
tensive staff The officers of the palace were also the officers 
of the state, as there was no distinction made between the 
king’s individual interests and the public interests. Most 
of the officials to be enumerat(?d presently, therefore, looked 
after both the personal interests of the king and the needs 
of the common public. It is plausible to hold, however, that 
some of the officers like the Drmvdrika, or palace guardian, 
the Antarvamsika or Chamberlain, and the Amdtya or Pri- 
vate Secretary, were more officers of the palace than of the 
state. Literary works, more than inscriptions, give details 
of the palace life and organisation during this period. The 
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queens were the dominant factors therein, and were not 
without their influence on politics. They are given the title 
of Rdgnis, Paramadevis, Bhatidrakis, Parama-bhaftdrakiSj, 
etc., in the inscriptions to indicate the ladies of emperors, 
feudatory kings, and Samantas. The pen pictures describing 
them occasionally would do honour to Kalidasa himself. The 
office of Sthapati-sdmrdj has been interpreted by Dr. Fleet 
to mean the superintendent of the women’s section of the 
palace. The royal life was, of course, characterised by 
every kind of comfort which was available in thoSe days. 

The royal hirudas, paraphernalias, and other outward 
.symbols of honour ai'e described in detail in these records. 
Each dynasty had its dlwaja or banner, and its lanchhana 
or crest, which was found in their records and coins. The 
crest was not synonymous with the dhvaja, as Dr. Fleet 
points out. The Kadambas, for example, had the vanara or 
monkey for the flag, and the lion for the crest; the Rattas 
had the golden Garuda and the elephant for the two res- 
pective symbols. The Atdikara was the lanchhana of 
Ya^odharman of Malwa, and it has been interpreted by 
Dr. Fleet as either the hot-rayed sun or the cool-rayed 
moon. Different dynasties had different colours and crests, 
and the latter were impressed on the seals of charters and 
on coins- Klrtistamhkas and Ranastamhhas proclaimed 
aloft the pride of kings in their victorious emblems ; and 
numerous seals, medals, coins and metallic or stone re- 
cords, with the lanchhanas of the bull, the discus, the 
Sankha or shell, the Garuda etc., attest the significance 
attached to these dynastic symbols. And while the great- 
ness of kings of the period was permanently recorded in 
the Prasastis of the charters and inscriptions, their status 
and honour for the day were proclaimed by numerous 
paraphernalias amidst which must be included the Pancha- 
mahdsahda, the five great musical instruments. 

The Ministers 

One of the moral responsibilities of the king was, as 
we have already seen, the appointment of responsible 
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ministers. The qualifications of these are described in very 
eloquent language in the inscriptions. They were expect- 
ed to have all the virtues and talents of statesmenship, with 
limitless capacity to understand the meaning of words, 
logic, the v/ays of mankind, etc. The Niti-.sastras refer to 
the 18 Tirthas in this connection 

Inscriptions mention a number of officers, many of 
whom do not find place in the other types of contemporary 
records we have mentioned. The following is a list of 
them : — 

1. Sarvadhyaksha : — This officer apparently means a 
general minister with command over every department of 
the state, corresponding to the first of the Tirthas mention- 
ed above ; but we find the term used in the plural, and the 
inscriptions refer to several of them and not a single all- 
powerful minister. From this we seem to be justified in 
inferring that the officer was the Chief Superintendent of 
every department. 

2. The MahaHandhivigrahika : — ^Literally, the official 
in charge of peace and war. There is mention of the ex- 
pression without the prefix Mahd, and it is possible that it 
refei’red to subordinate officers under his control. It is not 
clear as to whether the Sondhi-vigrahin was a civil officer 
or a military one ; but he seems to have been employed, as 
the other officers were, in both kinds or branches of ser- 
vice, as exigencies demanded. He was perhaps the 
Foreign minister. 

3. The Maharaja : — In pre-Gupta times, this term de- 
noted the supreme king in the state ; but in the Gupta 
records it denotes almost invariably a feudatory king or a 
provincial governor. The term, in fact, is used side by side 
with several others occurring in this list, which indicate the 
same feudatory or provincial status. 

4. Kumdrdmdtya : — This title is one of the most mys- 
terious. It has been translated as Counsellon to the prince. 
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but this is by no means certain or clear in meaning. In a 
number of records he is referred to amongst the local officers 
as well. There is also a distinction made between the 
Kumaramatyas and a Mahakumaramatya occasionally. Was 
it a mere title of honour given to any officer of distinction 
either in the central or provincial sphere? See No. 13. 

5. The Mahdhalddhikrita : — Obviously, he was a mili- 
tary officer, synonymous with Mahasenapati. In contrast 
there were Baladhikritas and Senapatis whom we have to 
regard as subordinate to the Mahabaladhikrita or Maha- 
senapali. The Mahdhalnclhyaksha was appai'ently the same 
officer. He was the Tirtha No. 3 mentioned above. 

G. Mahadandandyaka : — This officer has been I’egard- 
ed as the supreme military officer, or as a chief magisterial 
officer exercising the power of danda or punishment ; but 
tlie majority of scholars take him in the military sense in 
accordance with the clear implications of the inscriptions. 
In this ease, he must be regarded as synonymous with No. 5. 
Very often the Mahadandanayaka is used together with 
the officers Mahakartakrtika, Mahapratihara, Maha- 
raja, Maha-Saraanta, Kumaramatya, and Sandhi vigrahika. 
His subordinates wore known as Dandanayakas. The wife 
of a Dandanayaka was known as the Dandanayaka. 

7. The Mahdkdrtdkritika : — This officer was, like the 
Mahclraja, Mahrpi-atihara, Mahadandanayaka, Maha- 
samanta and other high officers of the central or provincial 
jurisdictions, a responsible adviser of the king. 

8. The Mahdkshapatalika who was obviously superior 
to the Akshapatalikas, or keepers of the records. These were 
judicial officers, and apparently depositories of legal docu- 
ments in courts. The term Akshasdlika, which occurs occa- 
sionally, has probably the same meaning. It might be that 
there was a central record officer in contrast with the local 
officers. 
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9. The Mahdkshatrapa : — This was the title of the 
famous dynasty of provincial governors in the west coast, 
subdued eventually by Chandragupta II. The tei’m Ksha- 
trapa came to be used in the sense of feudatory or provin- 
cial governor, in the records of the period. 

10. The Mahdpratthara : — Literally, this officer was 
the chief of the Pratiharas or doorkeepers. He was proba- 
bly a prominent officer in the royal household (Rdjakula) 
but he is also mentioned with local officers, as he is with 
numbers 6, 7, 3, etc., in this list. 

11. The Mahasendpati : — Probably the same as no. G 
above. 

12. The Mahdsdmanta : — Pi’obably the same as no. 3 
above, that is, a Provincial Chief. 

13. The Amdtya, literally, the inmate of the royal house 
or councillor. He is mentioned in the closing lines of inscrip- 
tions side by side with the officers like Sandhi-vigrahika, 
Bhogika, Dutaka, Uparika, Dikshita, Sthapatisamraj or chief 
architect, etc. This seems to indicate that the title Amatya 
was not always given to an officer of the central government 

14. The Achdrya He was patently the teacher of the 
king, and occupied the most honoured place as tiie spiritual 
guide amongst the advisers of the monarch. 

15. The Dutaka, through whom the king issued his 
aghas or edicts and charters, though occasionally we find the 
expression Svamukha or direct order of the king, which 
seems to imply that the Dutaka was not invariably employ- 
ed. Dr Fleet points out that the term Dutaka is usually 
found only on copper plates issued to local officials by whom 
the charter was drawn up and delivered, and not on inscrip- 
tions recorded on stones. He, however, points out that there 
are not lacking instances of the mention of the same officer 
in the latter case. The distinction which he makes seems 
to me to be unnecessary. The Dutaka should be distinguish- 
ed from the Duta who seems to have been* an ordinary 
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• message-carrier, though the two terms are occasionally sy- 
, nonymous. Another point to be noted is that we come 
across, very occasionally, a second Dutaka, thereby showing 
that there were, at times, more Dutakas than one. * 

Nothing can be more solemn or informing than the 
manner in which the king issued his grants recording dona- 
tions to various individuals and institutions. The king made it 
in good health (kusalin), commanding solemnly all the local 
officers, and the concerned departmental ministers as well, 
to carry out the gifts. These officers will be enumerated 
presently, but here it may be pointed out that the language 
employed was highly technical, dignified and spiritualistic 
in tone. The charters were of two kinds, the Tamra- 
sasanas or copper plate gi’ants and the stone inscriptions. 
They always began with the symbol for Om, and the invo- 
cation Svasti. They had to be attested, in the end, with 
expressions like Siddham, Drshtam, or Svahasta, the 
signature of the king, to signify the latter’s personal scrutiny 
and endorsement. The record enumerated the punishments 
like living in hell for 60,000 years, in dog’s ordure as 
worms, in the form of serpents in the Vindhyan caves with- 
out water, etc. for the violators. It was the exainple of 
the Guptas in regard to the Devadayas, Brahmadayas, etc , 
that were imitated so commonly from this time onwards. 

The Sahhd and Mantri-parishad 

Before passing on to describe the local officers in the 
Gupta period, we can just consider the question whether 
there was a Sabha or council of ministers to check the king. 
Its existence is practically certain ; but it is equally 
certain that it was purely advisory, and lacked 
legal status. It was pi*actically Brahmanical secret, and 
was at the royal will and pleasure. Kamandaka emphasises 
the canon of secrecy, and warns the king against the divul- 
gence of state secrets by the ‘ councillors ’ from carelessness, 
drunkenness, talk during sleep, and sensuahty. He there- 
fore insists onr the Council’s meeting in a secluded mansion 
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which had no pillai’. window, or wall-defect. Indeed, 
forests are preferred to palaces for the meeting-place of the 
Sabha. Dwarfs, idiots, eunachs, women, the crooked, the 
lame, the blind, the emaciated, and animals were not to 
be allowed to approach it. The Comicil discussed all state 
affairs, legislated, and carried on the administration, 
Kamandaka emphasises the necessity for repeated discus- 
sions before final decision, and the right of the king to veto 
a decision in case he thought it, as the result of his indepen- 
dent study, to be necessary for some reason or other. 
Yagnavalkya seems to authorise the king to specially consult 
the Purohit after decision of a question by the Sabha. 
Kamandaka commends resolutions passed by a clear majori- 
ty in the Council, but opines that these decisions must be 
in accordance with the Sastras, reasonable, and loyal to the 
sovereign. We have no definite means to enable us to say 
whether the Sal)ha consisted only of the Mantriparishad (or 
assembly of the Ministers) or included other advisers whom 
the king might choose. Nor have we tangible evidence as 
to the e>:i.stence of bigger popular assemblies of the Paura- 
janapadas. Vasi.shiha seems to apply the term Parishad to 
a special body of learned men who decided doubtful legal 
or semi-legal customary injunctions. The four kinds of 
Sabha-- PrcUishthita, Aomitishthiia, Mudrita and Sdsita — ■ 
attributed by Chandesvara in his Rdjamtiratndkara, to Sage 
Harita v.^ere probably judicial bodies of the Parishad type. 
They seem to resolve tbem;.'elves into two type.s — those 
established or recognized by the king or his officials and 
those that were voluntary — but it is difficult to say how far 
they existed in the GuiDa period, though probably they were. 

Provincial and local Administrations 

In the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
we find reference to the administrative organisation of the 
Empire. The empire consisted of areas (1) ruled directly 
by the emperor and his officers; (2) those under feudatory 
kings; (3) those under allies ; and (4) those forming the 

Pratyanta or frontier states, which enjoyed practical inde- 
16 
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pendence. The areas ruled by the emperor were divided 
into provinces governed by Governors who had the titles of 
Maharajas, Senapatis, Dandanayakas, Mandalesvaras, etc. 
These titles indicate the combination of civil and military 
functions. The Provincial Governors were also appointed 
as members of the Central Government, as the royal ad- 
visers or ministers. Besides the provinces, feudatory king- 
doms, etc., thei’e were Atavika or forest kingdoms, and 
tribal principalities or ‘ republics,’ which were nominally 
feudatory but really independent 

We understand from inscriptions that, there were terri- 
torial divisions which differed in their terminologies from 
those of pre-Gupta times, and the significance of many of 
which is not quite clear. The term Rdshtra seems to have 
been synonymous with a big area like a province or feuda- 
tory kingdom; still we find that the term Vishaya is some- 
times used in a bigger sense. The term Rdshtrakutas, again, 
is mentioned as co-ordinate to the class of cultivators, indi- 
cating the latter interpretation. Another obscure expres- 
sion is Pariccheda, wliich literally means a division but the 
exact relation of which to the other divisions is not quite 
clear. Then there is the Desa or Mandala which seems to 
correspond to a province ; but it is occasionally used to de- 
note a smaller circle or district. Still another expression is 
the Vishaya or Khanda. These terms are used synony- 
mously at times, but occasionally we find that the Khanda 
was a smaller division. The Vishaya or Khanda was more 
or less equal to the Ahdra and Pdthaka of which Pdtha might 
be a derivative. Below these were the villages which had 
different designations. These were Pallikd ; Grama ; Palla 
which was probably the same as Pallika; Puraka and 
Agrahdra. The last was the peculiar designation of Brah- 
rnadayas or villages endowed to Brahmins, or of Devadayas, 
the villages endowed to temples. The latter were also called 
Devdgrahdrikas. The term Gopta seems to be an ancient 
name of a village, which gives a clue to the nature of the 
rural economy which existed in tho.se days. 
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The territorial gradations may, on the whole, be repre- . 
sented by this table : — 

Rashtra, Desa 
or Mandala 
(Under Samantas) 

I 

Vishaya 

(under Bhojikas or Vishayapatis) 

I 

Bhukti 

Pathaka or Petha 

I 

Village 

Palli, Puraka, Agrahara, etc. 

The Local Officers. 

Of the local officers of dilferent jurisdictions, that is, 
of the different areas and functions, the following are very 
commonly found in inscriptions : — 

1. The Ayuktakas ; 2. Viniyuktakas ; 3. Rajasthani- 
yas, who might be officers in charge of capital towns ; 4. 
Dutas or messengers ; 5. Pranartukas or heralds ; 6. Sima- 
karaharas or makers of boundaries ; 7 Rajaputras ; 8. The 
Rajamatyas; 9. The Kumarrmiatyas; JO. The Uparikas; 11. 
The Chauroddharanikas, or policemen ; 12. The Dandikas. 
Policemen or judges ; 13. The Gaulmikas or superintendents 
of forests ; 14. The Saulkikas or superintendents of tolls and 
customs ; 15. The Mahattaras, literally great men ; 16. The 
Nikilapatis ? 17. The Santakas ; 18. Svarains, probably a 
general term for officers ; 19. Rashtrapatis ; 20. Vishaya- 
patis and 21. Drangikas, or headmen of towns. 

There were a number of officers who obviously be- 
longed to villages These will be referred to presently. 

The Towns 

The towns of each province had their own officers. 
One of the important features in urban life was that there 
was ample provision for the urban self-goveimment under 
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the presidentship of the Ndgarika, who was generally a 
merchant magnate, or a Drangika as he was also styled. 
The towns had the merchant and the craft guilds (Srenis and 
Ganas), which were very prosperous and which carried on 
important social and economic duties. A few examples 
fi'om inscriptions may be given 

An inscription of the time of Skandagupta,''* dated in 
G. E. 146 (A.D. 465-66) records the perpetual endowment 
by a learned Brahman for the maintenance of a lamp in the 
temple of the Sun at Indrapura near Indor. The mulya 
(capital) for the endowment was made the perpetual pro- 
perty of a guild of oilmen (Talika-Srenya) which belonged 
to that place. We are told that the guild corporately bound 
itself to give, as long as ilie sun and moon endui’e, in lieu 
of interest, two palas of oil by weight for a lamp, “ un- 
interrupted in use, and coxitaining without any diminution 
in the original value.” The interesting point to be noticed 
is, the inscription distinctly says that even, if the guild 
moved away from that settlement to any other locality, 
it was bound to carry out its agreement so long as it had 
a corporate existence. The head of the Srerii was called 
its Pravara. 

The guild of the sill:-weavers,'^ again, is referred to 
in a fine inscription dated in A.D, 473-4. It records how 
a number of silk-weavers immigrated from Latavishaya 
(Gujarat) to Dasapura ; how a section of them continued 
their original occupation, while others took to other means 
of livelihood, and formed themselves into a guild ; how this 
guild built a temple for the Sun in V. E. 494 (A.D. 437-8); 
and how the same guild repaired it in V. E. 530 (A.D. 473-4)- 
The inscription is a charming piece of poetic composition 
of the Prasnsti type by Vatsabhatti, and is of singular value 
as a_ document, illustrative of social and economic history. 
It indicates how the silk-weaver’s guild was strong, and had 
a continued existence for generations. 

A Gana-sreshta or leader of the ganas is also mention- 
ed in the Nirmand Copper plate inscription of Mahasamanta 
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Maharaja Samudrasena early in the 7th century, and the 
Drangika or head of the township (Di-ahga) was proba- 
bly one such ganasresh^ha chosen by the people or appointed 
by the king. 

The towns had their own courts and other govern- 
mental oi’gans. They were subject to the provincial gover- 
nors with whom they were linked by the intermediary 
officers like the Bhogikas, Pranartakas, Dutas, etc. already 
enumerated. 

The Villages 

These formed the smallest units of the administration, 
excepting of course the families under grahapatis. The 
village had practical self rule. A number of terms are 
naturally connected with its constitution and government. 
Its lands consisted of the agrarian, grazing and uncultivated 
sections. A number of technical expressions denote these. 
The village house-holders were the Grahapatis, and their 
holdings were called Pratyayas. The grazing land was 
known as the Dvesa ; the cattle-path as the 
Gopathasdra ; the raised embankment as the Pala ; 
the trench which formed the boundary as the Garta ; 
the waste land or the useless trees of the village as the 
Korata; the village cfficers seem to have been both loyal 
and popular, the former ■•eprescnting the government and 
the latter, the people. The Agrahdrika was probably the 
officer in charge of the Agraliara. Whether he was ap- 
pointed by the king or the people, we cannot say. Then 
there was the Grdmika, who might have been the head of a 
single village or superintendent of several villages His 
exact relationship to the Agraharika is not quite easy to 
infer from the records. Then there was the Dhruvadi- 
karanika, literally, the superintendent of the Dhruvas 
or royal share of the produce in grain which was collected 
from those who had formed the revenues of the village. 
He was probably different from the Karanika or village 
accountant who vras of course the chief economic authority 
of the village, acquainted with all its past and Jjresent condi- 
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tions as well as the future possibilities Another expression, 
the Divara, is also found in the sense of the village clerk or 
accountant; but it is difficult to say whether this term was 
indiscriminately applied to the Karanika or not. The same 
is the case with the Talavdtakn, who might, however, be a 
cognate employee like the Talaydri of the south. The 
Dandapdsika or the man who was in charge of the noose of 
punishments or danda was, obviously, the policeman; but 
whether his jurisdiction was confined to a single village, or 
whether he was in charge of several villages, cannot be infer- 
red. Several expressions in connection with the village or 
other parchial administration are very obscure in, signifi- 
cance. (For example, the Halirdkara). 

The privilege of self government granted to the Agra- 
haras is described in eloquent and exact language in the 
inscriptions. These villages were Achdta-bhata-pra- 
'vesydh, that is, immune from the entiy of the irregular or 
regular troops of the king or the royal chhatra-bearers, 
abhata'chhatra-pravesydh) . The king’s officers (asmat- 
Santakd), noble sons (kulaputras high-born officers), em- 
ployed as Sarvadhyakshas (general superintendents), were 
strictly instructed that these privileges should be res- 
pected, The village sliould not be entered arbitrarily by 
the I’oyal agents. It (the state) does not carry with it (the 
right to) cows and bulls in succession of production, or to 
the abundance of flowers and milk, or to the pasturage, 
.hides, and charcoal, or to the mines for the purchase of salt 
in a moist state.” Dr. B^eet says that the interpretation of 
these is not quite certain, and suggests that they seem to 
reserve cei'tain right.s for the villagers against the grantees. 
It seems however more appropriate to interpret them to 
mean that the state could not claim the fees on cattle, flowers, 
milk, pasturage, charcoal and salt deposits in the village. The 
village, continues the grant was free from forced labour. It 
carried with it the right to all hidden treasures and deposits, 
as well as the klripta and upaklrpta taxes. It was to enjoy 
these rights eternally, and through successive generations. 
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The official violators were liable to be punished and fined on . 
being denounced by the Brahmans. The latter were 
the sole enjoyers “ piovkied they commit no treason 
against the kingdom, constituting the seven parts (Sap- 
tahga) and they are not guilty of Brahman-slaughter, theft 
adultery, poisoning of kings, and waging war with or doing 
wrong to other villagers” in which case the king would com- 
mit no theft in taking the land away. TJie karana or docu- 
ment granting this was a solemnly religious and holy thing 
which should be never violated by any. 

The king issued the grant in good health, and comman- 
ded all the officers above enumerated to car'ry out th.e terms 
of the gifts. When self-government was granted to an Agra- 
hara, it was done in accordance with the rule of the Bhumi- 
chchidra, by which land must be fit to be ploughed or culti- 
vated. It should not be, in other words, a useless waste. 
It was given with the Udranga or the share which should go 
to the king and Uparikara or the tax on non-proprietory 
cultivators. It should not be invaded by the Bhatas and 
Chatas, that is, the regular and irregular troops, as well as 
the civil officers enumerated above. The new co-{)arcenary 
proprietors were to be entitled to the vdta (the withered), 
the hhuta (past) resources, grain, gold and adeya (that 
which could be given or cut or reaped or that which was 
not given, cut or reaped) : the Daradranaka (marriage cess or 
land cess) ; together with the right to fine labour. These 
rights could not be seized by any of the king’s people. Tire 
donees on their part wei e tc pay the customary royalties and 
taxes, and were subject to fint;s imposed on thieves. Other- 
wise, all privileges were enjoyed by them. 

The charter was written in the presence of responsi- 
ble officers like the Bh5gika, the Amatya, the Dutaka, the 
Uparika, Dikshita and otl’^ers. It had to bear the Svahasta, 
the sign manual of the king. It generally contained 
terrible imprecations on the violators of the grant. 

Reference to the Panchayat in the form of Pancha- 
mandala is made in the Saiichi stone « inscription of 
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Samudragupta II 5n A.D. 412 3. An officer of the king 
made thereby an endowment of land or money to the Bud- 
dhistic Aryasahgha at Sanchi after obeisance to and in the 
assembly of five persons. Panchamandalyam pranipatya. 
Dr. Fleet comments on this : “ Pancha-mandali is evident- 
ly the same as the Panchait, Panchdyat, or Punch of 
modern times, the village-jury of five or more persons 
convened to settle a dispute by arbitration, to witness and 
sanction any act of importance.” He draws attention to the 
existence of the institution even in distant Nepal, and might 
have equally legitimately drawn attention to its existence 
in the Tamil country, the other extremity of the Indian con- 
tinent. The Pahchaka or committee referred to in some 
epigraphs probably referred to Panchdyats. 

Finance 

Narada observes that the royal revenue consisted of 
certain customary receipts and a sixth of the produce of 
the soil, and that these should be regarded as the remunera- 
tion for the king’s service of protection. Side by side with , 
this Wages Theory there was the Divine Theory, by which 
the king was entitled to revenues on account of his very 
position. On the whole, we may say, there was a predomi- 
nance of the principle of prerogative rather than of duty, 
though there were exceptional kings who regarded them- 
selves as entitled to remuneration both as the representa- 
tives of God and as earners of wages for discharging their 
royal duties. The sources of revenue were land; purchases 
and sales; court fines excise and customs ; tributes and pro- 
fessional fees. Land was not the property of the king but 
of the people. The Dharmasastras give elaborate details for 
the sales and purchase of proprietory rights in land. Inscrip- 
tions do the same. The Mimamsa theory that land could 
not be transferred by the king at his own will and caprices 
still held the field. The Mimamsa-sutra is interpreted by 
Sabarasvamin in these words : . “It is asked whether a 
paramount sovereign shall give all the land, including pas- 
ture-ground, ‘highways, and the sites of lakes and ponds ? 
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and universal monarch the whole earth? and subordinate 
prince the entire province over which he rules ? To the 
question the answer is : the monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con- 
quest kingly power is obtained, and property in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The Maxim or the 
Law that the King is the Lord of all excepting sacerdotal 
wealth concerns his authority for correction of the wicked 
and protection of the good. His kingly power is for govern- 
ment of the realm and extirpation of wrongs ; and for that 
purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies 
fines from offenders. But right of property is not thereby 
vested in him. Else he would have property in house and 
land appertaining to the subjects abiding in his dominions. 
The earth is not the king’s, but is common to all beings 
enjoying the fruit of their own labour. It belongs, says 
Jaimini, to all alike; therefore, although a gift of a piece 
of ground to an individual does take place, the whole 
land cannot be given by a monarch, nor a province by a sub- 
ordinate prince, but house and field acquired by purchase 
and similar means, are liable to gift.” 

Several interesting financial terms are found in the re- 
cords of the age in relation to local administration. The term 
Aya meant apparently the income from the village which 
went to the state. The king’s .share or royalty in the pro- 
duce or in any of the village item of production was the 
Bhagahhagd or Bhdgdhhdga, which might be connected with 
Bhukti- 

The Police. 

The maintenance of internal security seems to have been 
more a work of the people than of the king. In cities the 
police and magisterial powers were wielded by ofiicer.s 
named Nagarapdlas. In the rural parts there was a hierar- 
chy of officials maintained from local grants and fees. These 
urban and rural officers (Dandikas, Dandapasikas, etc.), 
were in different grades, and ultimately responsible to ||ie 

provincial Governor, and through him to the* king. It was 
17 
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, the bounden duty of the police to detect thieves and restore 
stolen property. Otherwise, they were made to pay out of 
their own pocket! Villages were held under corporate res- 
ponsibility for harbouring thieves, and a prosecution was 
launched not by the State as in the present day but by the 
sufferer. A thief-catcher had to induce tlie injured person 
to complain rather than launch the prosecution himself. 

The details of legal procedure, the civil and criminal 
laws, and the constitutional adaptations in the Dakkan, 
the Kanarese land and the Tamil couhtry form important 
subjects which are not possible to be dealt with here for 
want of space. They can be studied in the author’s forth- 
coming Volume VI of the Pre-Musalman India. 
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ASIA— THE CRADLE OF HUMANITY 


• BY 

M. D Raghavan^ BA., Dipl. Anth. (Oxon) 
Government Museum, Madras 

In the field of preliistory discoveries are every day giving 
us something new, which rudely disturbs accepted notions 
of history, or changes our opinion of what were considered 
as established facts. Early humanity flourished on the banks 
of the great rivers. At a time when civilisation had not 
dawned on Europe, Ihe valleys of the Nile, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, and the Indus witnessed the rise and growth 
of ancient civilisations The story of early human life in 
Europe is the story of tlio Palaeolithic man struggling for 
existence in the excessive cold of the glaciations, which 
blotted out all life. The warm interglacial periods inter- 
vening between successive glaciations were the periods in 
which the European palaeolithic man flourished, and left his 
physical remains and cultural relics in the form of artifacts 
in stone, which bear eloquent testimony to his wild and 
rough life. 

The factors which directed migrations in prehistoric 
days were more climatic than geographic. The glaciations 
in the north caused people to drift South, as later conditions 
of drought forced peoples again northwards. The pleisto- 
cene glaciations did not so much affect Asia as it did Europe. 
The prehistory of the riverine regions of Asia leads us to an 
understanding of the migrations of peoples on the Conti- 
nent of Asia The Palestine coast and Asia Minor by their 
strategical situation as the Westward of Asia, have had a 
large role to play in the migrations of peoples from West- 
ern Asia to Europe. 
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The Steppe lands of Chinese Turkistan and Central 
Asia were the house of pastoral nomadism and nomadic 
culture. The migration of nomadic tribes from the nur- 
sery of western Asia was continuous fi’om the early years 
of the protohistoric times. It was a great reservoir of 
peoples who were carried along in ever strengthening waves 
of migrations, heading towards the West and South. These 
peoples on their settlement in Europe were at the dawn of 
history known by different names in different places, but 
the popular name Teutons denotes them best. 

Three main routes of movements have dominated the 
wanderings of peoples from innermost Asia. An East to 
West migration from the Steppe lands in the direction of 
Europe, a Southwest route taken by the Aryan-speaking 
peoples, and a North-east direction by Mongoloid peoples. 
Geographically there is little difference between Europe and 
Asia, the plains of eastern Europe being the complement and 
the continuation of the Steppe lands of Asia, and is the 
connecting link with Europe. 

Sir Aurel Stein tells us that the hillman of the Pamirs 
and the tribes of the Tarim basin have preserved in remarka- 
ble purity in their alpine isolation, the main physical charac- 
ters of the Homo Alpinus race, today represented in western 
Europe. Describing his discovery in the Lop desert region, 
of bodies of men and women in a truly remarkable state of 
conservation, Stein discloses that the characteristics of the 
men’s heads showed close affinity to that of Homo Alpinus 
type which still remains the prevailing element in the racial 
constitution of the present population of the Tarim basin. 
The centre of dispersal of the Alpine race may well be placed 

*A familiar figure of a pastoral nomad is the Toda of the Nil- 
giri hills, who have settled on the hills and tend their flocks of 
buffaloes. Racially they arc unlike any South Indian. The Todas 
are most probably an offshoot of the Central Asian nomadic tribe 
which found its way to the retreat of the Western Ghats and con- 
tinued their separate existence. 
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in the region of the Pamirs, where the type is still well pre- 
served. 

The Steppe region of Turkistan is similarly considered 
to be the area which gave rise to the characterisation of the 
Nordic races of Europe. Survivors of proto-Nordics are 
noticed in the Ainus of Japan, the Khurds of Khurdistan 
and the Turkoman of the Central Asian Steppes. The 
Nordics have for long been called the Caucasian race. 
Caucasia is typical Steppe land whose tribes are semi-noma- 
dic shepherd peoples who cannot live without their flocks 
of sheep. 

The most northern region of Asia is Siberia, with the 
Arctic culture predominating and extending from Lapland 
to the Bering Strait — or over the whole of northern Eurasia. 
Reindeer nomadism is the prevailing culture. The land 
bridges at Bering Strait in Geological times enabled herds 
of reindeer to migrate to the American Continent followed 
by their nomadic hunters. The main element in the 
American Indian is more and more recognised as Asiatic, 
belonging racially to the Mongoloid division. This exodus 
obviously took place comparatively late in the history of 
humanity roughly 10,000 years ago. 

A similar Asiatic origin is traced for the Eskimo, who 
also migrated by the Bering Strait. It has been aptly stated 
that no well marked dividing line can be pointed out between 
aboriginal North America and northern Eurasia. 

Turning to the South, there has been a continuous 
movement of peoples from China in a Southerly direction 
extending to the Malaya Peninsula and beyond by way 
of Indonesia to the islands of Oceania on one side and to 
African Island of Madagascar on the other. Madagascar was 
populated by Malayans, and many of the tribes there are 
of Asiatic descent. 

Australia the island continent has long remained sepa- 
rate from Asia. Man there, is no doubt the rcjsult of migra- 
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. tions in early days, and the mainland of Asia is considered 
the source of Australia’s population. Though definitely 
Australoid fossil remains have yet to be discovered on the 
mainland of Asia, many are the tribes in Indonesia, Malaya 
and South India who present definite Australoid charac- 
teristics who are considered physically and culturally related. 

Indeed Asiatic influence can be traced back to early 
days of the proto historic period. The close of the Neolithic 
culture in Europe witnessed great changes in the population 
of Europe and marks the transition from the Prehistoric to 
the Metal Ages The beaiers of the early Bronze Age cul- 
tui'c were a race of Asiatic origin spreading towards the west 
by way of the Aegean sea, and by the overland route. From 
the beaker type of pottery found in their graves, they are 
called the beaker folk. Their graves are called the round 
barrows, enclosing a round headed or Alpine race. The 
beginnings of the Bronze Age in Europe has been traced to 
about 2000 B.C. 

This introduces us to a consideration of the still earlier 
times and of the races that peopled Europe and Asia in the 
dim distant past. The thread of the story of human life is 
unbi’oken in Europe, wlieie each stage follows upon another. 
But of prehistoric human life in Asia, we get only glimpses, 
some more illuminating than the other. Perhaps the most 
significant of these discoveries in Asia for our purpose were 
those made during the last few years by Miss Dorothy 
Garrod at the foot of Mount Carmel in Palestine. The dis- 
covery was that of a number of human skeletons of the 
Neanderthaloid type, specimens of which have been re- 
covered fi’om sevoi'al sites in Europe dating from 1856, 
The Neanderthal man in view of the abundance of sites and 
relics met with in Europe is the most well known of all early 
types of humanity. Biit as he is so different from modern 
man in his physical make up he is considered to represent a 
definite species of mankind and is called Homo 
Neanderihalensis. The first discovery in Asia of forms of 
early humanity which conforms to the Neanderthal type. 
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gives a wider range of dispersal to this early human type ; 
and its presence in Palestine gives us the first evidence of its 
presence over Asia. The Palestine race of the Neanderthals 
also appears to be of a distinctly higher order than the 
European Neanderthal. The implements that he used also 
display greater skill. He is thus con.sidered to be more in 
the direct line of descent to modern man. 

Of gi’eat significance to the study of the ancestry of 
man, were the fossil remains found near Trinil in Java, by 
Dubois in 1891. Ranking as the first of such discoveries 
in Asia, the remains belong to a foi’m now known as the 
Apeman of Java, considered as “ either a very ape-like 
form of early man, or an ape which had made marked pro- 
gress in the direction of the human type.” 

That the claims made for Dubois’ discovery were not 
ill founded; were to be demonstrated after many 
years, by yet another discovery in 1932 on the banks of the 
Solo river at Ngandong, only 20 miles from Dubois’ finds. 
The remains have since been recognised to represent a new 
species of early human typos styled Homo-Soloensis- Th.o 
latter discovery really followed the still more epoch making 
finds in Peking in China. — the discovery of what is now 
known as the Peking Man by Dr Davidson Black in 1929 
in a lime .stone hill in the neighbourhood of Peking. Later 
finds in Peking in China — the discovery of what is now 
thropus as definitely human. The excavations which were 
begun in 1927 have yielded a rich harvest of fragments of 
human bones representing roughly thirty individuals in- 
cluding five fairly well preserved .skulls. These Asiatic dis- 
coveries correspond more or less with the discoveries on the 
western margin of the Eurasiatic landmass. The most signi- 
ficant of such discoveries comes from England. The remains 
were discovered by Charles Dawson in 1912 in a river gravel 
at Piltdov/n in Sussex. The associated flint implements ai’e 
of an older type of Palaeoliths. Known to prehistory as the 
Piltdown Man, he is our first known Englishman. In fea- 
tures, the Piltdown Man of England is not far femoved from 
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• the Peking Man whom we have surveyed. That such allied 
forms should have been reported from the western and 
eastern fringes of Eurasia is not without interest from the 
point of view of the source of humanity the cradle land from 
which human life had its source and flowed at either end. All 
these forms of early humanity belong to a geological epoch 
or age more or less contemporaneous — namely the early 
part of Pleistocene. The main stem of life seems 
to have been the same for both apes and man. 
This stem split into two series — one from which the 
anthropoid apes have come which did not progress further, 
and the other from which man’s ancestors sprang — the an- 
cestors, whose various forms we have now seen. 

The man-like apes seem to have disappeared from 
Europe in early Pleistocene times when the climate of 
Europe began to be colder. The Siwalik hills at the foot of 
Himalayas are a rich mine of fossil beds of many large An 
thropoids that had lived in India in the Miocene period. In 
the Geologic Ages when Europe was in the grip of the Ice 
Ages, the Anthropoids had to leave Europe and march off 
into warmer lands, and the Siwalik hills are disclosed to 
have been a great distributing centre of anthropoids throw- 
ing much light on the development of apes and man. In 
their wanderings the anthropoids reached the forests of 
Africa on one side and the eastern regions now represented 
by the Malaya Peninsula and the Indonesian islands on the 
other, where they still live. This greatly upholds and 
strengthens the probability of Asia having witnessed the fur- 
ther step in the chai’acterisation of human life. 

That Asia was the cradle of humanity is also apparent 
considering the problem from the point of view of the dis- 
persal of mammals. Animal life was so greatly associated 
with human life in the prehistoric past, that extinct species 
of early humanity is invariably found associated with extinct 
mammals of the time. Much thought has recently been 
bestowed on the subject of migrations of mammals and men, 
and it is now becoming increasingly clear that the fossil 
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mammals of Europe have more of Asiatic affinities in them 
than African. The communication of Europe with Asia in 
Pleistocene times was indeed more direct than with Africa. 
Asia and North-east Africa also enjoyed closer connection 
than the present arid conditions of the region would warrant 
us to expect. The country now covered by deserts was then 
well watered and fertile. Asia is thus being revealed to have 
been the fountain head or the source of both animal and 
human life diverging in two streams, one southwards to 
Africa, and the other northwards and westwards to Europe. 

The study of dispersal of mammals as well as of early 
human life thus tends to the same conclusion — that human 
life originated at a centre in the neighbourhood of central 
Asia and ranged on either side — west towards the fringes of 
Europe and east towards the edges of Asia. 

We should have expected forms of early humanity to be 
found within the southern most edges of Asia. The absence 
of such discoveries in South India does not prove that eai'ly 
forms of man did not live in S. India. Prehistoric sites in S. 
India have scarcely received any investigation, and we may 
still live to see such primitive types to be found in S. India, 
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SOME HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AJMER 


BY 

Principal P. Seshadri, M.A., 

Ajmer 

It is surprising what a wealth of historical associations 
is found with the cities of India, except in the case of such 
entirely modern places as Karachi or Jamshedpur which 
have grown as the result of new commercial and industrial 
conditions, almost within the knowledge of our own genera- 
tion. While it would be difficult to parallel the antiquity 
of Benares or Delhi which easily go back to the pre-Christian 
era, there are a large number of cities which offer rich his- 
torical material to those who have eyes to see and whose 
minds have been nurtured on the fascinating story of this 
ancient land. The city of Ajmer which has been my home 
for the last eight years is such a striking example of histori- 
cal wealth and I have always enjoyed great satisfaction in 
lealising that the history of centuries lies open before me, 
as I cast my eyes on the horizon, even just beyond the 
grounds of my own residence ! 

My house is actually under the shadow of Taragarh, the 
mountain fastness which has played such a prominent part 
in the history of this part of India where the Hindu and the 
Mohamedan contended for supermacy for centuries, before 
settling down into peaceful life under the aegis of the British 
early in the nineteenth century. Whatever its early history, 
we are on firm ground with Prithwi Raj as its ruler, though 
with the expansion of his kingdom he found it necessary 
to shift his capital further North. Recent historical research 
has shown that much of the romance of Prithwi Raj and 
Rani Samyukta is not based on fact, but who would, like 
to destroy the beautiful illusion ? As I often sit in my 
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• verandah at the back of my house and look at ^l^agarh 
through the misty glamour of a moon-lit night, it isf|il|^ for 
me to imagine the shadows of Prithwi Raj and Sainyukta 
flitting in the back ground, hands clasped in love and whis- 
pering to each other recollections of their immortal story 
of adventure culminating in their marriage. 

One has only to go to the top of Taragarh to appreciate 
its value as a strategic point, commanding the route to the 
North where the Moghul ruled in his glory and also to the 
South, where Hindu India was continually resisting the 
domination and eventually succeeded in triumphing over 
it, on the crest of the Maratha resurgence under Mahadaji 
Scindia. The fortress was the Key of Rajputana for centu- 
ries and it was not possible for armies to march into Malwa 
or Guzerat without coming within its vigilant eye, nor could 
any advance on Delhi and Agra be attempted from the South, 
so long as the Moghul held the citadel, proudly called Tara- 
garh or the “ Fortress of the Stars.” Modern warfare has 
destroyed the impregnability of fortifications of this 
type and airbombers and long range guns can now powder 
them in no time, but it is significant that still about a century 
back it was considered as sti'ong as Gibraltar ! It is perhaps 
not necessary to refer to its later History as a stronghold of 
the Mahrattas and as a depot for convalescent soldiers under 
the British, but it is now there in its forlorn glory, contain- 
ing only a few Mohamedan inhabitants living practically on 
the tomb of a Mohamedan saint buried there who attracts 
pilgrims and devotional offerings, for the benefit of the living 
if not of the dead! After her chequered history, she is only 
“ a withered beldame now brooding on ancient fame.” Look- 
ing down on the city of Ajmer spread below her feet, she 
must be wondering at the new civilisation, with its work- 
shops, factories, colleges and public offices, so different from 
the period when brightly clad warriors in all their panoply 
of war rode up and down this valley of the Aravallis ! Well 
could Taragarh say with Wordsworth ; 

“ Another race hath been and other palms are won.” 
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If ^ghty Taragarh with all its rich historical associa- 
tions the very back ot my house, it has also been a thrill 
to me that my own grounds adjoin a battlefield, where an 
engagement was fought between Dai’a and Aurangazebe at 
the neighbouring village of Dorai on the llth., 12th. and 
13th. March, 1659- After his defeat at the Battle of Dhol- 
pur, Dara came down to Ajmer, attracted by the protection 
offered by the Hindu dynasty which was then in occupation 
of the city. He took shelter in the fortress of Taragarh, but 
Aurangazebe was not the kind of person who would give 
him any respite and he came up quickly to the attack. As I 
drive out to the South along the compound wall of my bunga- 
low, I pass through the battle-field many an evening. It is 
just on the outskirts of the city and it is easy to visualise the 
battle even now, as the extensive plain has hardly been built 
over. The Bombay Bai'oda and Centi*al India Railway tra- 
verses the field and the traveller, as he whirls along to 
Ahmedabad, has probably no notion that he is making his 
way through a battle-field where death mu.st have rained 
from all sides, on the three days of that historic battle which 
resulted in the fleeing of Dara to the South and the firm 
establishment of Aurangazebe’s claims to the Moghul throne. 
One wonders what would have happened to the history of 
India if Dara had won and not Aurangazebe, b\it it belongs 
to one of those speculations iir history which serve no useful 
purpose. In any case, it is difficult to digress here to pursue 
even such a fascinating ‘ If— ’ in History. Southey tells 
us in his poem on The Battle of Blenheim that old Kaspar 
told his grandson when he found something large and 
smooth and round : 

‘ Tis some poor fellow'^s skull,’ said he, 

‘Who fell in the great victory.’ 

My children have not approached me with such an en- 
quiry rolling up a skull dug up from the field, brxt I have no 
doubt that excavations carried on these grounds will some 
day yield valuable finds to the archaeologist ! 

The city of Ajmer spreads itself along a. valley of the 
Aravallis from North to South, the main road cutting it 
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practically into two parts, the City and the Civil station. As 
you pass along the Highroad, you cannot, however, escape 
one of the important land-marks in the city, the old fort 
built by Akbar which is now used as the Chief Police Sta- 
tion and also houses some Public Offices and the Rajputana 
Museum. The city has unfortunately encroached upon it, 
but it is not difficult even now to imagine, how it looked in 
the times of Akbar and his immediate successors with the 
extensive walls and its surrounding moat. Scindia’s gover- 
nors later ruled within the walls, a Hindu temple being 
a special relic of the period, and it became a Magazine when 
the British acquired it from the Mahrattas in 1818. 

One of the attractions of the fort is the Rajputana His- 
torical Museum located in it, though it is not parti- 
cularly spectacular, and is of interest only to serious 
students of epigraphy. The well-known antiquary, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Dr. Gauri Shankar Ojha who 
has just retired from the Curatorship may be described as 
the Maker of the Museum, as it is due to his efforts that we 
have a magnificent collection of inscriptions of the deepest 
interest to Indian epigraphists. 

But the building will always be remembered for the 
fact that it was here that Sir Thomas Roe had audience with 
Jehangir and acquired the advantages which were to lead 
ultimately to the foundation of the British empire in India. 
The scene must have been magnificent at the time, with 
silk pavilions, armed attendants and gorgeously robed Sir- 
dars of the Court. But the glory has now disappeared. 
There is a marble tablet erected by the Archaeological 
Department to commemorate the event though some doubts 
have been cast, in recent months, regarding the accuracy of 
the precise spot, in spite of the strong tradition in the past. 
Sir Thomas Roe could not have dreamt at the time, that the 
place where he stood in humble submission before the great 
Moghul emperor who beamed upon him in all his glory 
from an upper window of the palace, would one day be the 
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centre of a British administration and an integral part of 
the British empire ! 

No account of Ajmer could be complete without refer- 
ence to the famous Dargah which contains the relics of the 
great Muslim saint, Kwaja Moinuddin Chisti and is looked 
upon as the Mecca of India attracting pilgrims in their thou- 
sands from all corners of the country It is the hope of 
every devout Muslim in India to pay at least one visit to 
Ajmer in his lifetime, as it is that of a Hindu to make a pil- 
grimage to Benares. The great ruling dynasties of Delhi 
have always been intimately associated with the Darga, even 
from before Moghul times and it is easy to trace their hand 
in the contributions made to the structure from age to age. 
It may not be quite Islamic to worship the tomb of a dead 
person, even if he happens to be a Saint, but it is surprising 
what a hold the shrine has taken on the minds of the Moha- 
medan masses in India. Even the Hindu community has 
not been unaffected by it — it is a common belief among 
Hindus in this part of India that barren women can have 
children by vowing offerings to the Mohamedan saint buried 
there. He was apparently held in great esteem, by both the 
communities, ever since he chose the spot for his spiritual 
ministrations, so early as in the twelfth century when Islam 
had not spread with any effectiveness in this part of India. 

It is again, a very valuable page of Indian History spread 
out before my eyes which I see, whenever I drive out in the 
evening to Anna Sagar, which is a pleasure resort like the 
Marina of Madras, though being a lake it is smaller in size 
and appearance. Though the embankment was made origi- 
nally by Anaji, the grand-father of Prithvi Raj it 
is Shah Jehan who beautified it by the marble 
platform and the beautiful pavilions built on it. They 
were actually dwelling places in a Royal Garden during the 
times of the Moghul emperors and must have seemed gorge- 
ous in their setting of garden-beds and fountains which can 
be traced even to-day, though they cannot be said to be in 
excellent preservation. Official vandalism had disfigured 
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the place at one time, converting the royal pavilion into pub- 
lic offices and residences for Government servants, but 
thanks to Lord Curzon and his zeal for the protection of 
Ancient Monuments., we have them restored to-day, at least 
in a large measure, to their original form and background. 
Annasagar, for obvious reasons, depends on the annual 
inonsoon, which is by no means plentiful in Ajmer, for its 
spectacular glories and it is matter for regret that its almost 
complete failure during the last two years has temporarily 
ruined the prospect. But when the land has been bathed 
in rains and the lake is full of water, with the verdant hills 
in the distance and the bustle of the city behind us, there are 
few places which can claim to such beauty in the country, 
shah Jehan could not have wished for a more magnificent 
memorial to his ov/n reign and the contribution of the 
Moghuls to Indian Art — next of course only to the Taj 
Mahal at Agra which holds all that was dear to him. 

One of the houses in Ajmer where I am a frequent visi 
tor is that of my young friend. Raja Kalyan Singh of Bhinai, 
but it may not be known to many that it enshrines one of 
the valuable memories of the recent history of Ajmer. The 
great reformer Swami Dayanand Saraswati speht his last 
days here and it was in this house that he breathed his last 
on the eventful Diwali day of 1883, the 30th. October. A 
mammoth procession swept along the streets of Ajmer the 
next morning and the remains of Swami Dayanand were 
consecrated to the flames at the foot of Taragarh as the rays 
of the risen sun gilded the crest of the hill shining across 
the valley. To the members of the Ary a Samaj, Ajmer will 
always be sacred as the last scene of Swami Dayanand’s 
ministrations. I am gratified to mention, that at my ins- 
tance, the Raja has agreed to put up a memorial tablet in 
the room where Swami Dayanand closed his eyes in eternal 
rest and I hope to see it done within the next few weeks. 

The historical associations of Ajmer are by no means 
exhausted, not even those which you can expect to come 
across in the course of an evening’s normal perambulations 
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in the city. We have the ancient Hindu monument Adhai- 
din-ka-Jhonpra which was reputed to be a Hindu College 
before it fell into the hands of the Mohamedans. I pass the 
tombs of the Sayyad Brothers, well-known as “ The King 
Makers ” in later Moghul History, almost everyday as I drive 
along to the city. We have the Nag Pahad beyond Anna 
Sagar, one of the spurs of the Aravalli Hills, so-called be- 
cause of its resemblance to a cobra, associated with memo- 
ries of the Sanski’it poet, Bhartrihari who came thither after 
renouncing the glories of royalty Above all, there is 
Pushkar, the well-known place of Hindu pilgrimage steeped 
in ancient tradition, going back to Brahma, the very creator 
of the Universe. But we must stop with the feeling, that 
enough has perhaps been said to show that, turn in whatever 
direction he may, the citizen of Ajmer has the inestimable 
privilege of being face to face with the mighty pages of the 
past ! 
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CONFLICT OF SOVEREIGNTY AT DACCA 1819. 

BY 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A , Ph.D,, B.Litt. (Oxon). 

Keeper of the Imperial Records, New Delhi- 

After 1757 the French position in Bengal became, for 
all practicable purposes, untenable. Theoretically their 
political status and commercial privileges remained unaffect- 
ed but with the English predominance firmly established at 
Murshidabad they could liardly expect a fair dealing from 
the country power when their interests were in conflict with 
those of their English rivals. No doubt they still held their 
principal factories at Kashimbazar, Dacca and Jogdia besides 
their main settlement at Chandernagore; and small com- 
mercial establishments or lodges continued to function at 
far off Chittagong, in an obscure village called Connicole 
near Burdwan, at Tesgaom in the Neighbourhood of Dacca 
and at Serampore probably under the shadow of Danish pro- 
tection. Solitary Frenclunen were found all over the pro- 
vince, and in search of trade or adventure they penetrated 
even into the heart of Assam. But it was obvious that 
Plassey had ruined for good all prospect of French expan- 
sion in those regions and their presence in Bengal was more 
or less on sufferance of their political adversaries. In fact 
whenever war broke out between the two nations in Europe 
the English took all the Frenchmen in Bengal into peaceful 
custody and the French F'actories were quietly occupied. 
More often than not the Fi’ench traders resigned them- 
selves good humouredly to the inevitable and came to amica- 
ble terms with the English authorities with a view to wind 
up their business with as little personal loss as the circum- 
stances allowed. Sometimes a French adventurer would 
I’eadily renounce his country and nationality to avoid tern- 
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porary incarceration and the inconveniences it implied. In 
1785 the head of the Dutch Factory of Chinsura put a direct 
question to Nawab Mubarakud-Duallah and Md. Reza Khan 
about the status of the European traders in Bengal vis-a-vis 
the English under the new order of things and neither the 
Nawab nor his Deputy was in a position to answer so simple 
a question without any reference to the Governor General 
and his council. It was all the more strange, therefore, that 
ill 1819 when most of the country powers had been con- 
strained to recognise the de-facto suzerainty of the East India 
Company and a masterful personage of Lord Moira’s ambi- 
tion and ability was at its helm a Frenchman should aspire 
to revive the lost glories of his nation and claim to exercise 
in the name of his king and country sovereign authority in a 
limited area of the town of Dacca. Vain and belated as his 
attempts were Captain Darrac’s pretensions deserve more 
than a passing notice, for they offer pointed illustrations of 
English preference for the logic of facts to legal fiction. 

With the outbreak of the French Revolutionary war the 
French factories in India necessarily changed hands. They 
were of little vital importance to France so long as the Eng- 
lish fleet commanded the sea, and, cut off from the mother 
country, they had no alternative but to yield to superior 
force. By 1814 the British position had been so firmly consoli- 
dated in India that at the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars 
English had no hesitation in restoring to France her Indian 
settlements which added to her prestige but did not contri- 
bute to her power. By Article VIII of the treaty of Paris 
His Britannic Majesty engaged to restore to His Most 
Christian Majesty, the colonies, fisheries, factories and esta- 
blishment of every kind which were possessed by France on 
1st January 1792, in the seas and on the continents of Ame- 
rica, Africa and Asia with certain specified exceptions. 
Though the treaty was concluded on the 30th May, 1814, the 
French agent did not take charge of the old factory of Dacca 
before April 1819, and then followed a series of unwarranted 
actions which left no doubt about Captain Darrac’s concep- 
tion of the rights and privileges of his oflBce- 
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Mr. Master, the retiring Magi.sti ate of Dacca, had some 
difficulties with Captain Darrac, the head of the newly re- 
stored French factory, about the boundary of the French- 
area, which he regarded as French territory in the strictest 
legal sense. M. Darrac agreed to the limits indicated by his 
British colleague after reserving to himself the right of re- 
opening the subject in future if he thought fit. The boundary, 
liowever, caused no further complication but Captain Dar- 
rac lost no time in revealing his real intention. The Fac- 
tory obviously belonged to tlie French and if the area, de- 
marcated by the British Magistrate of Dacca, really formed 
French territory, then M. Darrac was, in law and in fact, 
entitled to exercise full sovereign authority on behalf of his 
king within the limits of the factory however small or cir- 
cumscribed they might have been. The question was, were 
the British government likely to tolerate such claims in the 
very heart of a district headquarter ? Darrac was not long 
in putting his claims to test. 

When the French Factory had been seized by the 
British as enemy property an inventory of everything found 
in the premises was duly made and the articles were in ordi- 
nary course sold by auction, the proceeds thereof being ap- 
propriated by the British authorities. But unfortunately 
Swarup Chandra Ghosh and Ram Ganga Sen, both residents 
of Dacca, were associated with the French factory as Dewan 
and Gomasta respectively before its temporary dissolution. 
On the revival of the factory Monsieur Darrac thought that 
these two ex-servants were liable to be called upon to ren- 
der an account of everything that once belonged to the 
French and they were formally put under arrest. Whe- 
ther they weie seized within the compound of the Factory 
or outside its limits cannot be ascertained at this distance of 
time. M. Darrac contended that the arrest took place 
within his jurisdiction while the Magistrate of Dacca hfid 
his doubts about it. Darrac next called upon the Magis- 
trate of Dacca to cause the houses of the arrested persons to 
be searched and to produce a witness at the trial which the 
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French chief proposed to conduct. Mr. Bird, who had in the 
meantime succeeded Mr. Master, did nothing of the kind and 
reque.sted M. Darrac to release the prisoners immediately. 
His letter drew an insolent reply. M. Dairac wrote : 
“ In reply to the letter with which you have honoured me 
under date the 10th respecting 2 people name of (sic ) 
Sooroop Ghose and Rambunga Sein, I have the honour to re- 
mark to you that the detention of these two individuals to 
which you object is in no way illegal, and would not have 
taken place if it had been so. Little accustomed to infringe 
on the rights of otliers, I content myself with doing what my 
rights and my duties point out to me. These two persons 
employed by and responsible to the French have not been 
aiTested on the English territory but on that of the French 
Factory for Crimes committed on the latter. They belong 
to my Jurisdiction and are totally distinct from yours. Were 
they even free on the English territory it would be your duty 
to replace them in my hands on my demand, to be tried by 
me, in conformity with the article 23 of the convention at the 
Isle of France by the plenipotentionaries of the two nations 
on the 3rd April 1786 and article 9 of the convention at 
London on 7 March 181.5 and ratified by his Most Christian 
Majesty and His Britannic Majesty. The demand that you 
make mo to set them at liberty and which proceeds no doubt 
from your ignorance of the rights belonging to the French 
jurisdiction, cannot be admitted. The search on which I re- 
quested you to proceed or to assist me, might have been 
effected notwithstanding the guilty had their residence on 
the English territory, in conformity with article 20 of the 
convention of Isle of France above cited, but having no wish 
to create dissension on this subject I preferred calling for 
your assistance. This search as well as the citation of the 
witness pointed out in my letter you cannot refrain without 
infringing the established custom of civilized nations and the 
different treaties between the two Governments to which 
we belong, besides, sir, you make yourself liable to the same 
conduct in cases which may occur.” Mr. Bird of course held 
quite different views about his duties and obligations. He 
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wrote — “ The most regular mode for M. Darrac to have 
adopted would I conceive have been that of an application to 
me to enter upon an investigation and if during the enquiry I 
found it necessary to attach the property of the suspected 
persons.” 

Swarup Chandra Ghosh and Ram Ganga Sen were, 
however, private citizens. Before long a Government em- 
ployee in the execution of his obvious duties fell a victim to 
Mr. Darrac’s misconceived notion of lights. The Collector 
of Customs had his residence on the river banks. Two of 
his Chaprasis were carrying his Kacheri boxes. On their 
way they encountered two weaveis with smuggled thread 
and as was their duty arrested them. Unluckily they chose 
to follow a shorter route to the office which passed through 
a part of the French compound. One of the Chaprasis 
safely crossed this area with the weaver in his charge but the 
second man was arrested with the other weaver whose 
shouts of Dohai Saheh had attracted Captain Darrac’s at- 
tention. The Captain at once concluded that the Chaprasi 
had violated the sanctity of French territory and the frantic 
cries of Dohai implied nothing short of a formal application 
for French protection on the part of the weaver The Chap- 
rasi was administered “ six stripes of the Rattan for having 
violated the French territory and having exercised there an 
authority which belongs solely to the Chief of the Lodge.” 
Mr. Bird’s protests brought forth another uncourteous reply 
couched in violent terms of insult. 

A Sepoy chastised by the French chief for a purely 
technical offence did not bring his case to the notice of his 
official superiors out of a sense of shame and for fear of los- 
ing prestige. 

Captain Darrac was not, however, satisfied with these 
ostentatious demonstrations of French sovereignty in his 
corner of Dacca. He soon licensed a Ganja shop within the 
boundary of his factory and there was talk of his opening a 
distillery and a liquor shop as well. These would adversely 
affect the excise income of the British Indian 'Government 
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and add considerably to the policing difficulties in the main 
town by creating for the bad characters of the city a safe 
asylum and regular rendezvous. Mr. Bird, therefore, drew 
the attention of the Governor General and Council to the 
pretensions of the French Chief and sought their direction 
on the subject. Apparently he was a less ardent student of 
old treaties than his militant French neighbour. 

The Governor General in Council promptly addressed 
tlie Hon’ble M. Ravier of Chandernagore on the subject. 
They observed that " on general principles of national law 
we are satisfied that no establishment under the denomina- 
tion of a commercial factory can be entitled to the exercise of 
a separate legal authority independent of the laws and regu- 
lations of the Government of the country in which it is 
situated. On the other hand the sovereignty of the British 
Government being expressly recognised throughout all parts 
of these Provinces excepting within the limits of the Terri- 
torial possession of the other European nations. It is 
equally our conviction that it was never the intention of the 
high contracting parties to the Convention of the 7th March 
1815, to confound the distinction expressly preserved bet- 
ween those possessions and mere commercial Factories, or 
to confer on the Factories of His Most Christian Majesty in 
India those privileges of Independent jurisdiction which have 
not been admitted in favour of the other powers and are 
indeed withheld from Establishments of a similar descrip- 
tion in other countries.” M Ravier was, therefore, request- 
ed “ to instruct M. Darrac to abstain in future from the usur- 
pation of powers which do not belong to his station and to 
confine the exercise of his authority to the mere superinten- 
dence of the commercial affairs of the Factory without in- 
terfering in any degree whatever in matters beyond the limits 
of his public duty.” 

It does not appear that the Chandernagore government 
offered any reply to this letter but it is obvious that this firm 
protest gave quietus to M. Darrac’s pretensions for ever and 
similar claims were not revived in any other part of the 
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province. In fact the French Factory at Dacca was aban- 
doned for good in a few years, and when in 1824 Lord Am- 
herst offered to purchase the buildings on behalf of the East 
India Company M. Pelssier politely stated that a French 
subject had already solicited the lease of the Factory and its 
buildings but as the previous lessee was in adverse posses- 
sion of the Factory an appeal had been made to the Court 
at Dacca. Thus within four years of M. Darrac’s assump- 
tion of the charge of the Dacca factory were all his unwar- 
ranted claims tacitly repudiated by his own countrymen. 

It may be noted here that in 1821 the French, the Dutch 
and the Portuguese made similar claims at Surat on the 
strength of Farmans they had received from the Moghul 
emperors in days gone by. But the Governor General 
held that “ the Mogul grants are not permanently binding 
on the British Government” and whatever privileges the 
Fi’ench and the Dutch might have acquired from such grants 
were destroyed by the military conquest of their settlements 
and factories but the Portuguese stood on a different footing 
and in their case a special revocation of their privileges 
should be made. 

Such claims as the French made at Dacca in 1819 and 
.it Surat in 1821 were due mainly to the British recognition 
of the Emperor of Delhi and the Nav/ab of Murshidabad as 
de jure rulers. So long as they enjoyed the substance of 
power they did not mind if there were legal anomalies here 
and there and the fiction of Moghul sovereignty continued 
practically unchallenged long after the Emperor had become 
a mere pensioner of the East India Company and the fiction 
of Nizamat in Bengal survived until the Nawali of Murshida- 
bad was persuaded to part with that titular dignity. 
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of the Calendar of Persian Correspondence (an I.R.D. publication) . 
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SIGNED ARROWS 


BY 

C. SlVABAMAMURTI, M.A., 

Government Museum, Madras. 

In fair fight the warrior desires that his opponent should 
know even in the thick of battle who it is that is giving him 
battle. The arrows rain thick on either side and the dust 
raised by the fierce movements of chariots, horses and ele- 
phants hide from view the authors of these unwelcome 
showers. The question of identity of the warrior responsible 
for the death of another is also easily answered if there were 
a clue to get at his name. The triumphant hero would like 
to show to the world that his arrows sticking to a broken 
parasol flung on the ground or a banner brought low on the 
field of battle or an elephant in the last agonies of death, or 
the helmet of a warrior sleeping his last long sleep to pro- 
claim that it is his hand that has wrought that havoc in the 
enemies’ ranks. 

Thus arose arrows with the name of the archer painted 
on the shafts — namankita saras. This custom of marking 
the arrows is a very ancient one and there are innumerable 
references to such arrows in Sanskrit literatuie. The name 
is usually on the tail end nearer the gai’dhapatra or the eagle 
feathers than the rukmapunkha gold tip or ayasapunkha iron 
tip. 

The Ramayana is one of the earliest woi’ks to give re- 
ferences to such arrows. Teased by the raksasis in the 
Asoka grove Sita laments her fate but when Ravana makes 
advances towards her she spurns him with the warning that 
ere long he would hear the thundering sound of Rama’s 
mighty bow and see arrows with the name of Rama and 
Lak§mana marked on them imvo nipatisyanii rdma-laks- 
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manalaksatidh Sundarakanda, XXI, 26. In the deadly fight 
between the raksasas and the monkey hosts Rama’s arrows 
play deadly havoc on the side of the opponents. Valmiki 
describes that the entire field of battle was covered with 
arrows bearing the name of Rama rdmandmdnkitairhdnair- 
vydptam tadranamandalam Yuddhakanda, XLIV, 23. 

Kalidasa mentions arrows with the archer’s name mark- 
ed on them in liis Raghuvamsa. Raghu valiantly fights 
Indi-a who steals Dilipa’s sacrificial horse and in the fight 
the prince digs into the arm painted gaily with gorocana by 
Saci his arrow marked v/ith his name bhuje saclpatravisesa- 
kdnkite svandmacihnam nicakhdna sdyakam Raghuvamsa, 
III, St'S. After the battle with Ravana was over Matali re- 
turns in his car drawn by a thousand steeds back to Amara- 
vati after taking leave of Rama and Kalidasa describes the 
car as marked with arrows of Ravana with his name impres- 
sed on them sticking to the staff of its banner ndmdnkard- 
vanasardnkitaketuymtimurdhvam ratham harisahasm- 
yujam nindya Raghuvamsa, XII, 103 | In the Kumara- 
sambhava Kalidasa pictures how Vasanta (Spring personi- 
fied as the friend of Cupid) the arrow-maker prepares fresh 
arrows of mango-llowers with tender sprouts as feathers and 
with the bees fluttering on them as namaksaras i.e., letters 
composing the name sadyah pravalodgamacarupatre nlte 
samdptim navacutabdne , Nivesayamdsamadhurdvirephan- 
ndmdksardnlva manobhavasya j Kumarasambhava, III, 27. 
In the battle with Tarakasura Kalidasa describes the prowess 
of the demon king who with his terrible flat-tipped arrows 
bearing his name all enveloping the quarters cut the missile 
showers of his opponents, like fire destroying bits of straw 
settled on it tdnprajvalatphalamukhairvisamaih surdri 
ndmdnkitaih pihiladiggagandntardlaih j Acchdditastrnacaya- 
niva havyavdhasciccheda so^pi surasainyasardnsaraughaih j j 
Kumarasambhava, XVII, 4. 

In the description of the battle given by Magha in his 
Si^upalavadha he refers to arrows wdth the name of their 
owner, Krisna, painted on them remarking that they just 
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took the life of the opponents but not their blood since they 
desired not to obliterate the letters composing the name by 
so doing ndmdksardndm maland md hhudhharturatah 
sphutam | Agrhnata pardngdndmasunasram na mdrgandh j j 
Sisupalavadha, XIX, 110. 

Bhattanarayana describes such arrows with Arjuna’s 
name on them in his Venisamhara, Salya with his body 
marked with arrows bearing the name of Arjuna and with 
neither whip nor reins in his hand returned in the empty 
chariot drawn mechanically by horses that knew the way to 
their camp, his tears answering the questions of interroga- 
tors about Karna’s fate in battle tyaktaprdjanarasniirankita- 
tanuh pdrthdnkitairmdrganairvdhais syandanavartmandm 
paricaydddkrsyamdnas sanaih ! Vdrtdmangapatervilocana- 
jalairdvedayanprcchaidm Adnyenaiva rathena ydti sibiram 
salyah kurxm kampayan 1 1 Venisamhara, V. 

Arrows with Bhisma’s name marked on them are men- 
tioned by Ksemendra in his Bharatamanjari. They fall on 
the maces, parasols, and the bodies of the warrior-kings in 
battle and then and there destroy them tomaresvdtapatresu 
sariresu ca hhuhhiijdm | Petuh punarabhdvdya bhismand- 
mdnkitds sardh \ I Bhismaparva, 161. 


t 
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These references show that the custom of painting the 
arrow with the name of the archer is both an ancient and an 
accepted yuddhamaryada or convention in battle. Actual 
examples to corroborate literary evidence will be most wel- 
come and are bound to be of great interest. There are two 
such arrows in the arms collection of the Madras Museum 
(See figure). They bear the name of one of the Tanjore 
rajas Sarabhoji and are thus very late.‘'‘ But in the absence 
of earlier specimens even these are of great value as proving 
the persistence of an old custom. 


’‘•'There are two lines in Nagari ‘Sri Sarabhoji Maharaja Chatra- 
pati ’ and give the name of the Tanjore ruler who ruled in the 17th 
century. 



THE TRADITIONAL LIMITS AND SUBDIVISIONS 
OF THE TAMIL REGION. 


B. M. Thirunaranan, 

University of Madras. 

The earliest reference to the limits of the Tamil region 
is to be found in the Tolkappiyam’ which is generally 
acknowledged to be the oldest existing work in Tamil lite- 
rature. It is a grammar which begins in the manner charac- 
teristic of such works in Tamil literature, by specifying the 
area and the limits within which the language dealt with 
prevailed. The lines are 

“ Between Vengadam on the north and Kumari on the 
south (lies) the good Tamil-speaking woidd.” Later works 
of the Sangam Age^ in Tamil literature have generally fol- 
lowed this statement with regard to facts, for example, 

(tt) (SeuTiiiXu-Lii ^ j!) Ouffirsii’^iasit 

jSliflifiesr Ci!<s^8s0 eui^aiQs. 

(Sikandiydr) 

(6) 0U3.'fl (Se>itEiat—LD 0ca3r0i_ si—<Mir 

u3S33r<y ®ifl LcQfjiiiiQppssart^iSip Gijeif)irui9&). 

(Silappadikdram) paiLdieiair). 

(c) Of^if-QiUfresr pQpLn QpsirispQiutrm Qu'Sfr6VQpih 

ptB/peuin't) ujpijip kitQ. 

Ibid, fQaiaiPp^iTei>>.s^. 

Many of the important older works in Tamil literature 
have had commentaries written on them, which have attain- 
ed almost as high a literary status as the works themselves. 
These commentaries are of much later date than the Sangam 
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works. The commentatoi’s also have described the limits • 
of the Tamil region in the same way as in the Tolkappiyam. 


A few later scholars have described the northern and 
western limits differently. The northern limit is described 
in the following lines as being the Telugu language, i.e., the 
region where it was predominant, 

(/0®fis3r 6u(p0 sujruurr^^ 

Q^sir ^stniF e-eyraiffit-l Qi_(0S?(u Qpshrjpiii) 

6)iss)!r tc0fcTr /.joWifl. 

SirukdkkaipddiniydrJ' 


This is a quite correct .statement of fact, because the 
Telugu-speaking areas do adjoin the Tamil region on the 
north ; but it does not help to fix the extent of either of the 
two languages, since it supplies no geographical details. 
Dr. Swaminatha Ayyar has pointed out that, in the Silpa 
Sastra, the River Krishna is said to have formed the north- 
ern boundary of the Tamil region ” It is possible that the 
author of the Silpa Sastra, concerned primarily with the arts 
of sculpture and architecture and not with language and 
literature, has referred to the political limits of the Tamil 
kingdoms of his time. The western limit is said to be 
Kudagam (Coorg), in the following lines from the Nannul, 
a grammar written during the 12th century A.D. 

0S33rat_«.i) QaiibJ3ii—u> 

«r,gpj/5/r6sr 

NannuV. puLiuufnSsri /,) . 

The Malayalam language must have become sufficient- 
ly differentiated from Tamil by this time, i.e., the 12th cen- 
tury A.D., to distinguish the West Coast lowland where it 
prevailed as a separate linguistic area, and the above refer- 
ence probably recognizes these changes. 

There was a great religious revival in South India 
between the 6th and 9th centuries A.D., v/hich led to the 
decline of Buddhism and Jainism and the re-establishment 
of Hinduism. These changes were brought aboiit in the 
Tamil region by a number of Saints (the Saivite Nayanars 

and Vaishnavite Alvars) who arose daring this period and 
21 
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. converted the people by their religious fervour, militant pro- 
paganda and convincing miracles. They travelled widely in 
the cause of their faiths, and among other things, wor- 
shipped at every temple of their Deity which they visited, 
singing songs in praise of the deities enshrined at each of 
these places. Many of these verses liave been subsequent- 
ly collected into antliologies and carefully preserved, and 
constitute an important part of Tamil I’eligious literature. 
These anthologies furnish us with lists of the places thus 
visited and celebrated in song, which serve to show the ex- 
tent of the travels of the Nayanars and Alvars. Two of the 
most important of those anthologies are the Tevaram,®’ and 
the Divya-Prabandam;'* the verses in these two collections 
were composed between 600 and 900 A.D., and they enume- 
rate separately 274 different ^aivite shrines and 108 Tiru- 
patis or Vaishnavite temples, or 382 different shrines alto- 
gether. The distribution of these temples shows that they 
were almost all of them within the Tamil region, with a few 
exceptions which have been specifically described as such. 
We find, in the biographies of the saints who composed these 
verses, that most of them contented themselves with singing 
verses in praise of these extra-Tamil shrines, without going 
further north than Tirupati or Kalahasti.^® All these cir- 
cumstances show that the limits of the Tamil region as re- 
cognised at this later period were the same as those recog- 
nised during the Sangam Age. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the traditions concern- 
ing the limits of the Tamil region have been remarkably 
stable. The most satisfactory exialanation of their persist- 
ence is afforded by their close relationship to the actual geo- 
graphical limits, which reveals to us the fact that the tradi- 
tions have been based on a recognition of geogi’aphic reali- 
ties. 

It has been pointed out above that the northern and 
western limits of the region have differed in the later refer- 
ences. These difference.s become more numei’ous when we 
examine the .details given about the subdivisions of the 
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Tamil region. From the earliest times two classes of divi-. 
sions were in vogue, one based on linguistic distinctions, and 
the other on political organisation. The Tamil region was 
divided on a linguistic basis into (a) Sen Tamil Nadu, and 
(b) twelve adjoining Kodun Tamil Nadus, as for example, in 
the following 

(a) 'I.r his I i6iT€!^(V) 

Tolkdppiyam. 

Q/seii uresarii^ ^ 

/joi; .lilj eut-.airsj — .Go^i(/)/uj 

Q Si’) /D.ni.rU)'', fS})Qy Q^r- ij^^iSip (Ss-:1 

<ST;3iiS^) (J6DT«af!0 I'ifriUJi^ssyr . 

Quoted in the commentaries of N annul and Ydppariin- 
galam. 

Sen Tamil Nadu was the area within which the classi- 
cal or standard language prevailed, and is considered to be 
the same as Pandya Nadu, as in the following verse ; 

.T.h Simu Qi nr Sius- Q’TihjjsiSi'ji 

Q.'f- o'lT* a ‘7 / //rtjsj/ /y. i/j Q&ir,(^i:ii 

I c. 'ill a, mu Uii.imn^.. miffiT.iniQL^biiij. 

N annul commentary. 

Its limits ai'G described in the lines. 

/9 ji’ACiT ffl/.nf) GiDiivmu tu i ay 'ii 

I ! ; 77 ) tlTiHJ I If) 1)1 sir OfTy V. fTilh 

J I f I II ..J 

Si Lr)0w)/,fifc«7 iiDji) sj 

T olkdppiyam commentary, 

The Vaigai river on the south, the Marudayar on the 
north, Karur on the west, and Maruvur on the east.” Son 
Tamil Nadu appears therefore to hiwe included a part of 
the Chola Nadu also, since the Pandya Nadu did not extend 
north of the Vellar river in Pudukkottai State. 

These latter divisions, that is, Pandya Nadu, 
Chola Nadu etc., were based on the political 
organisation of the Tamil , region, and show an 
interesting order of development. The Sfiugani woiks 
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.refer only to the three kingdoms of Pandya, Chera 
and Chola ; but by the 4th century A.D., a fourth kingdom, 
Tondai Nadu, had come into being, thi-ough the northern part 
of the Chola kingdom separating into an independent king- 
dom. After the 8th century A.D., a fifth subdivision, nam- 
ed Kongu Nadu, came to be generally recognized. Some 
modern scholars hold that Kongu Nadu has figured as a dis- 
tinct entity even in the Sangam works, but others consider 
that it was only a part of Chera nadu in earlier times and 
became an independent unit only by about the 8th century 
A.D In seeking to establish the latter view, 
it has been suggested that the Kongu Nadu is the same as 
the Malainadu (mountainous region), which, together with 
the kadalmalainadv (region between the mountain and sea), 
formed the ancient Chera kingdom ; and when the kadal- 
nialainadu became linguistically differentiated by the deve- 
lopment of the Malayalam language, the two divisions also 
became politically independent ; and after this separation, 
the malainadu came to be known as Kongu Nadu, while the 
kadalmalainadu continued to be known as Chera Nadu, and 
also as Kerala (Sanskrit) and Malayalam (Malayalam). 

The extent and limits of these five political divisions are 
described in the following stanzas 

(a) Q(o)}GnG)Ti7 n)^ (Smpc^u OuQf^siJiJ^iUfrili 

OsTdvtjV lyii' n /r 

I. / ir 0:^1 ty (fifT L-l. Q /_ iiv t.* r /. j ® • 

Q 77, Quhq^ Oai'aijGfrfr jpi 

u9 p u jfnh — i,vi — ^Qss)<3Fu 9 .?y> 

ioTf:)pLLCf)LJ OlJiy^dT&S.’T P5fr pjTSiT 

Qdj&jrs= 

{^) 

QjsiTj^aiQcXfTL—fTiii — SL^p3i€tnJiu9eir 

^0 u S / b p<n(r Lo G_ 6^ Q Gir u ^ eir ds ld 

(o7fJTl^frLLQL.„^)So\)OuJlo^^ Q^UlP 

id) *3 I D p) U U G\}Gir IXi ^ G GU liii ds / Q {5 IT GiJ I — i dS fT li 

^fr<i0(;/ n oi/ rP «2)/ GsjflS/^di^u — tJfriri(^(^iuiT 

Q^p(aju u^Q'oij 

/5^Q(£^i5MriSZOL— fliirQu €9fQ<oii 
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(e) OuQ^iiuiT^ isnetisj^ir 

Qurr(^UL\ Oai^crflii00srj3J — .®i_40iL 
iBsrfl,^^®SOTr (_&(o(,na| »,TLL®ti 

(^atfl/r^SiSsiyr i—djotuan sif Qaanai^- 

The first stanza describes tlie limits of the Pandya Na^u 
as the River Vellar (in Pudukkottai State) on the north, 
Cape Comorin on the south, the sea in the east, and “ Peru- 
vah ” on the west. This western landmark alone is not 
found on modern maps ; it is said that it existed formerly in 
the Kongu Nadu, west of Karur, and was called the “ Peru- 
vali ” or “ Great Road ” because it used to be on the main 
pilgrim route between Kasi and Riimeswaram. The Chola 
Nadu is bounded by the sea on the east, the River Vellar 
(that is, the northern limit of the Pandya Nadfi) on the 
south, a place called Kottaikkarai on the west, and the River 
Pennaiyar on the north Of these limits Kottaikkarai can- 
not be identified ; but it is mentioned in inscriptions and is 
also described as the eastern limit of Kongu Nadu.’"’ The 
Chera Nadu lies between Palni on the north, the sea on the 
south, Tenkasi^^ on the east, and Kohkkodu, i.e., the modern 
Calicut, on the west. The limits of the Tondai Nadu are 
described as the Pavala Malai on the west, the sea on the oast, 
Vengadam (Tirupati) on the north and the River Pinakini, 
that is, the Pennaiyar,^® on the south. The Pavala Malai 
is not found on modern maps ; but it was probably the name 
of one of the hill-masses, (perhaps the western part of the 
Javadi Hills) , because the Koravas who are one of the wan- 
dering tribes of South India, have a folk song which says 
that the Pavala Malai and the Pachai Malai (in Namakkal 
taluk in the Salem district) form their mountain homeland. 
The limits of the Kongu Nadu are set forth in the last stanza 
as Perumbalai*’^ on the north, Vaigavur (Palni) on the 
south,, Kulithandalai (Kulittalai) on the east, and the Velli- 
malai on the west. In another verse (in the Kongu 
Mandala Satakam) the limits are said to be Madilkarai 
(Kottaikkarai) on the east, Vellimalai on the west, Palni 
on the south, and Talaimalai on the north instead of Pei um- 
balai, and both these are found on maps of the Salem dis- 
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trict. Madilkarai or Kottnikkarai is not found on any maps, 
but was probably a place west of Trichinopoly town, since it 
seems to have been situated between Chola Nadu and 
Kongu Nadu. The Vellimalai is probably one of the hills 
west of Coimbatore district in the Nilgiris, where there are 
several named Vellingiri, Billigix'i, etc. 

In these five stanzas also the limits of the subdivisions 
are described by associating them with prominent land- 
marks nearby, like temples, rivers and hills. Nearly all 
the places enumerated in the verses can be located on mod- 
ern maps. The shrines mentioned in the Tevdram and the 
the Divya-Prabandam are also assigned to one or other of 
these five divisions. The distribution of these shrines there- 
fore shows also the extent of each of the five divisions,^® 
which we can compare with the information provided by the 
five stanzas quoted above. There is a close conformity 
between the two sets of details, and it is clear, that in this 
respect also, the traditions have embodied a recognition of 
geographic relatities. 

■''Based on a paper read before the 26th Indian Science 
Congress at Lahore, 1939. 

NOTES 

The idea of collecting and examining references in the 
literature of a language to the extent of the region where it 
prevailed was first suggested to me by Roxby’s article on 
“ The Agricultural Geography of East Anglia,” (Geographi- 
cal Teacher, Vol. 4). The value of such studies of long- 
settled lands was further demonstrated by a lecture on China 
by a Chinese professor who toured India a few years ago — 
whose name I am unable to recollect now — ^in which he ex- 
plained how the Chinese names for their country (Chung 
kuo— Middle Kingdom) and its subdivisions were mahy of 
them geographical in meaning. 

It is impossible for me to acknowledge fully the help 
and guidance I have received from my teacher, M.R.Ry. 
V. B. Subramania Sarma, Retired Tamil Pandit, R. B. A. N. 
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M’s High School, Bangalore, at every stage in collecting 
and examining the references in Tamil literature. I could 
never have completed this paper but for his unfailing inte- 
rest. 

1. The Tolkappiyam was written by Tolkappiyanar, who was 
chief among the disciples of Agastya. Agastya is reputed to have 
been the first grammarian who systematised the language, and his 
grammar was called after him the “ Agattiyam.’’ No copy of this 
work has been found so far. These details take us far beyond the 
earliest datable historic facts concerning South India» and it is 
therefore impossible to assign even an approximately reliable da«;c 
to Tolkappiyanar and his work. 

2. The Sangam Age, i.e., ? B.C. to about 200 A.D. This is 
approximately the period when the last of the Sangams or literary 
academies flourished at Madura. The two earlier Sangams exist- 
ed at Kapatapura and at Southern Madura, two capital cities which 
have both disappeared in later tunes. 

3. Sikaiidiyar was the author of isai Nunukkam. He was 
also one of the twelve disciples of Agastya . 

4. The Silappadikaram was written by Illankovadiga] about 
the 2nd century A.D. 

5. Sirukakkaipadiniyar was a post-Sangam author. 

6. “Tamil l&angam Age,^’ by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. U. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar (University of Madras). 

7. The Nannul is a standard grammar of the Tamil language 
written by the scholar Pavanandi, who lived in the 12th century 
A.D. He was a contemporary of Kulottunga Chola III- 

8. The Tevaram is an anthology of songs by the three great 
Saivite saint-s, Appar, Sambandar, and Sundarar. 

9. The Divya-Prabandam is also an anthology of verses 
composed by the Vaishnavite Alvars in praise of Vishnu . 

10. In the Periya Puranam wo are told that (a) Sambandar 
sang versos attributed to him in praise of the shrines which lay 
further north of Kalahasti, without going any farther (2nd canto 
of Periya Puranam^ Tirugnana Sambanda Murthi Nayanar Pura- 
nam, stanzas 1025-27) ; (b) Appar went from Kalahasti as far as 
6risailam, but did not go any further, though he has also sung 
verses in praise of the Himalayan shrines (Periya Puranam, Tiru- 
navukkarasu Nayanar Puranam, stanzas 348 to 369) ; (c) Sundara- 
murti Nayanar also sang in praise of the northern shrines from 
Kalahasti itself without going any farther (Periya Puranam, 
Eyarkone Kalikkama Nayanar Puranam, stanzas 195 to 198) . 
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11. These limits are stated by the commentators on the Tol- 
kappiyam and the Yapparungalam. Maruvur is a village in the 
Tanjore district, 5 miles west of Tiruvadi and east of Mayavaram. 
It is also suggested that this place might have been the Maruvur- 
pakkam which formed a part of the ancient city of Puhar or 
Kavirippumpattinam. Marudayar is said to have got its name 
from the fact that it had its source at the foot of a Maruda tree. 
There is a stream of this name which rises in the Pachaimalai 
Hills ; it flows past Ariyalur (in the Trichinopoly district) just 
south of the town, and joins the Coleroon river. 

The use of the terms “ Sen Tamil ” and ‘‘Kodun Tamil to 
denote the classical or standard language and the dialects, respec- 
tively, is not found in the Tolkappiyam but only in later grammars, 
like the Nannul. The later authors appear to have equated 

lyarchol with Sen Tamil and Tisaichol 

0.£r/rto\)]with Kodun Tamil. The sutras in the Tolkappiyam are: — 

(a) jjjj ^ p •i 

piihQuirQ^oiT (oiiLprrenDLn 0 <^itA)Q(o\\ 

<3fi!jkj(^^SiJLQoin '^av i) QeYr<s>9> 

12. The opposed views are set forth in 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar : Geographical Control of Early 
Kongu History (Journal of Madras Geographical As- 
sociation^ Volume 5) . 

C. M. Ramachandra Chettiar : Geographical Limits of 
Kongu Nadu at various Epochs (Journal of Madras 
Geographical Association, Volume 5) . 

Introduction to Silappadikaram, translated into English by 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
and in other references quoted by them. 

13. It is not known who first composed these verses, but 
they appear to have been current even during the time of the poet 
Kamban. We can infer that he was aware of them from the ver- 
ses which he sang, when he left the court of his patron, the Chola 
ruler, after being slighted by the king. 

(^Cl) i^CSiLJfr iDsm LSdjGU:j'iT(S^J>T 

eijairojTijQiu/r jj/r^r 

^(T^iiCS p pjpiJi Qsn eh eiriT/h (S^iripn' 

O tjT Q sirisjLp 
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(ft) SIT (TyfT^Q^SiTlJ^iUi SS/rS(oJjfl<^llJ 

(Diuir^^Jssit OdJ/r 63brOL-./r<3rfl^^^3^<??/r — istir^^siJi 

0^lT<^€9>LC^S5^a.loQ^L^aJ Q^BfT ppoVlT fSQptsSrhpiT 

(qB^SsoCdIU:! Qii)f,Wj;LL 

In the first line of the second stanza the poet refers to the 
extent of the Chola kingdom 6 it 0 in the same way 

as it is indicated in the stanza giving its limits 6 it psfr^^t.h^ 

The five stanzas dealing with the limits of the five divisions of the 
Tamil Nadu are generally accepted as correct among the Tamil 
people and nearly all scholars have quoted them whenever they 
have had occasion to refer to the limits of these divisions. 

14. Kongu Nadu lay west of the Chola Nadu and east of the 
Chera Nadu as shown by these stanzas. 

15. Senkodu is given instead of Tenkasi in some variant 
readings of this stanza ; and it has been identified with Tiruchen- 
godu in the Salem district. But “ Senkodu ” is much more like 
Shencottah, which is only a few miles from Tenkasi ; and it is 
quite probable that Tenkasi and Shencottah were mentioned in- 
terchangeably since they are not only so close together but are 
also of nearly equal size and importance. 

16. Many of the rivers in South India have both Sanskrit and 
Tamil names. Generally the Tamil name is in common use, e.g., 
the Palar, which is known in Sanskrit as the KshTra Nadi ; 
occasionally the Sanskrit name has successfully displaced the older 
Tamil name, e.g., the Tambraparni, which was known during the 
Sangam Age as the Porunaiyaru. 

17. Perumbalai is a largo village on the route from Salem to 
Dharmapuri. It is appropriately situated where this route crosses 
the jungle bolt which separates the middle basin of the Kaveri, 
to which Kongu Nadu largely corresponds, from the Baramahal 
tract which is quite distinct in many ways. 

18. The following table shows how the shrines enumerated in 
the Tevaram and the Divya-Prabandam arc distributed among the 
subdivisions of the Tamil region. 
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MINISTERS AND THE WORKING OF 
THE SECRETARIATE AS DEPICTED BY KALIDASA 

BY 

Bhagwat Saran Upadhya, M.A., 

Benares Hindn University 

The works of Kalidasa make innumerable references 
to the polity and governance of his times. In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt will be made to weigh the evidence 
furnished by the poet and to give in its light a bx'ief account 
of the Ministers and their check, if any, on the powers and 
privileges of the king, the Secretariate and the working of 
the council of Ministers and the Secretariate. 

Ministers. 

The king was assisted in his work of administration by a 
‘ Council of Ministers ’ technically called Amdtya Parisat^ 
or Mantri Parisat} Expert statesmen^ were appointed to this 
council to function as the grexat ministei’s of State. When 
absent from the kingdom the king left the administration in 
the hands of the ministers.* The king at one place^ informs 
his ministers thus : “ Let your intelligence alone protect 

the subjects for a time.” Sometimes a royal prince entrusted 
the kingdom to the care of his ministers.** Thus the two 
powers that governed a kingdom were the king’s hand 
(dhanuh) and the minister’s head. When the former was 
engaged (vydprtam) elsewhere the latter alone (keveld) 
remained to carry on the work of administration at home.’ 
Sacivasakhah^ daily consulted his ministers and discussed 
with them the affairs of the Government,^ but his confidence 
in them was so well placed that the secrecy of the talk was 
never divulged.*” Ministers were generally hereditary,** yet 
the merits of deserving statesmen*^ were never disregarded 
and the king’s discriminating choice often fell on them. 
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We have several references to a plurality of ministers.^® 
The poet elsewhere says ‘ this another (ayam aparah) 
signifying more ministers than one. Besides several heads 
of departments, Kalidasa alludes to the offices of at least 
three ministers, viz. the Chief Minister, the Minister for 
Foreign affairs and the Pi/linister for Finance and Law and 
Justice. These along with the Yuvardja possibly constitut- 
ed the Council of Ministers. The important matters of the 
state were decided by a whole Council of Ministers and the 
results .of the deliberations communicated by the Chief 
Minister to the king in the following manner which may 
serve for a type : — 

“ The minister begs to submit — we have resolved (ava- 
dharitam) how matters in connection with Vidarbha are to 
be settled, we just wish to know your Majesty’s opinion.”^® 

The singular number used for the reporting minister 
refers evidently to the Chief Minister of the State ; but the 
policy of the State, it appears, was decided by the delibera- 
tions of a full cabinet. The decisions arrived at by the 
Council of Ministers were submitted to the king for his con- 
firmation since it is evident from the above reference that 
merely the opinion of the king was sought of him when the 
course of action had already been determined by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers as a whole (Vidarhhagatamanustheyam- 
avadhdritamasmdbhih, i.e. we have determined as to what is 
to be done in connection with Vidarbha). It may also be 
noted that the opinion of the king has been sought by one 
single minister as it would appear from the use of the singu- 
lar number — amatyovijhapayati — but the course of action is 
determined by the full Council of Ministers who have al- 
ready given their individual opinion. Books on Hindu 
polity'® emphasize the fact that the individual ministers and 
the king must give their opinion separately without know- 
ing that of one another so that the opinion, thus obtained, 
must not be influenced and an independent conference may 
be possible. It must be noted that the minister here does not 
disclose to the king details of the course of action in connec- 
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tion with Vidarbha already determined but he only seeks 
to know his opinion on that point as required by the Council 
which he represents. It cannot be characterized as a re- 
quest for the verdict of the king on proposal of ministers for 
of that he is absolutely ignorant. His opinion (abhipretam) 
alone is sought of him. And when he has given his opinion 
on the point of issue the Chamberlain goes away to inform 
the Council of Ministers (through the Chief Minister) of the 
king’s opinion which incidentally turns out to be identicaP^ 
with that already held by the Council. The point becomes 
quite clear when we read the following expression of the 
Chamberlain.'* “ My Lord, the minister respectfully says — 
‘Happy is your Majesty’s idea; such is the view (darsa- 
nam) of the ministers also.’ ” The use of the term darsa- 
nam is remarkable as it jsctually implies a I’esolution consi- 
dered by a body and passed by it. The above discussion 
shows beyond doubt that the Council of Ministers almost 
attested their approval to the opinion of the king and thus 
proved a check on the arbitrariness of the latter. 

On the occasion of the coronation ceremony it was the 
ministerial assembly that made prepai’ations for tlie conse- 
cration of the prospective king under the orders of the re- 
tiring ruler.'* It was they who invested the new king with 
the royal insignia^* and with the powers of a full-fledg- 
ed sovereign. It was they who called Bharata to power on 
the demise of king Dasaratha when Rama was away and 
the throne of Kosala lay vacant and the subjects had been 
rendered kingless.^' In case of the absence of a male heir to 
the throne a pregnant queen obtained the royal authority 
with the help of the ministers who instantly invoked gather- 
ing of chief citizens (prakrtimukhydh) from among the sub- 
jects.^^ At the coronation of a sovereign, the people’s re- 
presentatives attended.^ Kalidasa refers to the Paurda and 
Janapadas which have been so aptly shown by Dr. K. P. 
JayaswaP^ to have been political bodies representing the 
urban and rural population. The fact that they were sum- 
moned to witness the coronation may point to their legal 
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status as a determining element in the succession of a king 
and they might in consequence have proved an additional 
brake along with the Council of Ministers on the self-willed 
designs of the sovereign. It is noteworthy that with the 
approval of the representatives of the people and the minis- 
ters the queen, bearing the foetus, was consecrated and then 
alone she could .sit on the golden throne and govern the king- 
dom with her command never disputed.'^ 

When a king fiiet! it was the duty of the ministers to see 
that no anarchy crept into the state. The fear of anarchy 
was indeed rendered strong in case of a voluptuous ruler who 
had retired in order to serve well the ends of his libidinous 
desires, leaving tiu? cares of tiie state to his minister, and 
who had eventually lost the confidence of his people ; and 
this was so when the deat]:i of such a king occurred leaving 
behind him no male heir but only his enceinte queen. Then, 
as in the case of Agnivania, the ministers with the family 
priest consigned him secretly to lire in the palace garden, 
thus evading the public eye, under the pretext of a cere- 
mony averting evil produced by disease.^’ 

That the meetings of the Council of Ministers were not 
presided over by the king and their deliberations were not 
guided and controlled by him is clear from the message 
sent to him by the Chief Minister which we have discussed 
above from the evidence of the Malmnkdgnimitra. The 
above discussion makes it evidently clear that the ministers 
and the representatives of the people were essentially demo- 
cratic elements and proved a considerable check on the arbit- 
rariness of their sovereign. 

Status of Ministers . — The status of a minister was con- 
siderably high to which due regard was paid by the king. 
When Agnimitra oi’ders his minister to inform Virasena to 
march again.st the king of Vidarbha he addresses hhavdn^^ 
a mark of honour. It is the .same tei'm as one used by the 
king of Vidarbha in his letter to Agnimitra.^^ In. the Sdkun- 
tala^° the king addresses his minister with so dignified a 
phrase as drijn — noble. The king did not disregard the ad- 
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vice of his ministers even in his extreme wrath. When 
Agnimitra highly enraged with the impudence and imperti- 
nence of the king of Vidarbha, orders his minister to send 
biddings to the army corps under the command of Virasena 
for his extermination, he stops suddenly and enquires of his 
minister if he thinks othciAvise;'' but the latter, however, 
does not hold a contrary view and declares withal quoting a 
political authority^’ that an enemy who has but recently 
occupied a kingdom is very easy to extirpate owing to his 
not having taken root in the hearts 'of his subjects like a tree 
infirm on account of its being lately planted."^ Thus the 
ministers while enjoying a liighly important share and 
wielding considerable authority and power in the Govern- 
ment were treated with remarkable deference by the king. 

Chief Minister. — The minister who repm'ted to the king 
in the Ma.lvikdgnhnitra?‘^ of the resolve of the Council of 
Ministers on the issue Vidarbha and who was further en- 
trusted with the .secret custody of the opinion of the king 
must have been a privileged minister to whom the opinions 
of both the Coxmoil of Ministers and. tho king were confided. 
It was he who first of all learnt of the coincidence or differ- 
ence of opinion of the king and his Council. He seems 
therefore to have been something like the Chief Minister of 
the state. The Arthnsdstra simply calls him Mantrin'^^ and 
gives his position as the first among the ministers.^ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs. — We read of a minister in 
charge of political correspondence who received political 
presents, letters and embassies from feudatory princes and 
other friendly or inimical foreign powei’s as is evident from 
the announcements of the Chamberlain in the Mdlavikdgni- 
mitra. Act V : “ Your Majesty, the minister begs to say — 

‘ Two girls skilled in aids out of the presents sent from the 
Vidarbha country, were not sent to your Majesty as they 
were thought not to be in good trim of body owing to the 
fatigue of the journey. Now they have become fit to be 
received in audience by your Majesty. Your Majesty, there- 
fore, will be pleased to give the order with respect to 
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them.’ This minister was thus analogous to a Foreign 
Minister of modern times. He also negotiated political 
treaties at the command of the king and the Council of 
Ministers.^® 

Minister for Revenue and Law and Justice. — Kalidasa 
refers to a minister holding the chai*ge of the two portfolios 
of Revenue and Law and Justice.^® Kosa'**’ has been gener- 
ally associated with the king and it is possible that the king 
was his own Finance Minister. It may be noted that 
Manu whom Kalidasa refers frequently, makes finance the 
control of the king.'" Otherwise the minister Pisuna of the 
Ahhijndna Sdkuntala must be taken to have added to his 
two portfolios of Revenue and Law and Jastice that of Fin- 
ance as well. We have a reference to this minister as sitting 
in court and disposing cases. It is even possible that there 
were two ministers of Revenue and Law and Justice, one for 
each, and the confusion may be set right by admitting that 
each minister reported to the king cases arising out of his 
own department and the particular case, referred to in the 
Sdkuntala. although it might have involved high and intricate 
principles of law and justice was probably nevertheless one 
pertaining to revenue law and, as such, was treated by the 
Revenue Minister. The Minister for Revenue was in charge 
of all the revenue administration. He reported all cases 
arising out of the Finance Department to the king by means 
of a document.'*^ The Minister for Law and Justice sat with 
the king : when the latter heard cases in his seat of legal 
justice^'* (dharmdsana vyavahdrdsana) and prepared a re- 
port of the cases thus disposed off. When the king was too 
indisposed to sit in the open court the Minister for Justice 
received petitions from the citizens and sent in the papers 
to be examined by the king in his seraglio having himself 
looked into them first. This has been described by Kalidasa 
as is evident from the utterance of the king : “ Speak to 
Minister Pisuna at my words thus — Owing to having kept 
awake for long, it was not possible for us to occupy the 
judgment sgat to-day. Whatever the business_*’d£ citizens 
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may have been looked into by his honour should be handed . 
over, after having put it on record.^^ 

Purodhd. — ^The Purohita^^^ who appears everywhere 
in the writings of Kalidasa in connection with every state 
function, must have been associated with the administration. 
He plays the most important part in the consecration of the 
king. The king’s attitude towards Purohita and preceptor 
is of utmost reverence. Although Kalidasa does not speci- 
fically refer to him to be a member of the Council of Mini- 
sters it may be conjectured with Justice that he was one, for 
“ he is very likely included in the ‘ seven or eight ’ Mini- 
sters of Manu and Kautilya names him next after the 
Chief Minister.^® 

Sendpati. — It is possible that the Commandei-in-Chief, 
Senapati,^® may have been a member of the Council of 
Ministers but of that we are not sure as there is no direct 
evidence in Kalidasa bearing on the point. There is rather 
an evidence to the contrary. When the Vidisa Cabinet de- 
cides to send a regiment aganist the king of Vidarbha, Sena- 
pati Virasena is on the front and an order has had to be 
sent to him.^’" This might be regarded rather an adverse 
evidence. The Sulzranitr''^ actually passes over him. Kauti- 
lya, however, mentions him third after the Chief Minister. 

Kalidasa does not give a specific number of ministers 
forming the Council of Ministers and in this respect he fol- 
lows Kautilya®® who would not have any rigid number, as 
against Manu,®^ who would have seven or eight of them. 

Secretariate and the Imperial Departments. — The Gov- 
ernment was technically known by the term Lokatantra^"’ 
and its administration was carried on by means of a highly 
organized secretariate comprising several departments run 
under distinct heads. Kalidasa makes a general reference 
to the Tirthas or Heads of Departments in the following ex- 
pression : “In this way employing the fourfold administra- 
tion of government necessary to a king in its due order, as 
far as Ihe eighteen tirthas he obtained its fruit.”®® The term 
23 
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.tlrtha meant the Head of a Department. They were eigh- 
teen in number, Kalidasa, while referring to this term, 
does not specifically name the departments which may be 
gathered from other sources. 

While commenting on the term tlrtha the commentator 
Caritravardhana quotes Kautlya."^ 

Besides those mentioned above the poet names the fol- 
lowing high officials : Antapala,"’** Kancuki,^® Nagarika,®® 
Rastriya,®^ Dharmadhyaksa,®" Duta“ and other important 
royal officers.®'* Of the lesser importance Kalidasa mentions 
the following : bards®’ and heralds,®® scribes,®’ draftsmen and 
writers (lekhaka) Daivacintakah®® bearers of royal writs,®® 
Pratyaveksakah,’® guards of the treasury” and the 
harem, spies,’® drivei’s of chariots’"* and elephants,’"’ gate- 
keepers,’® stewards,” Kirati’® and Yavani.’® 

Antapala was the officer in charge of the frontiers who 
defended the frontiers of the empire. There were frontier- 
forks®® garrisoned and well manned,®* which were under the 
direct control of the Antapala. Virasena was such an Anta- 
pala posted to guard the southern frontiers®" of Agnimitra 
Kancuki of the plays is the same as the Pratihara or Maha- 
pritahara of the Gupta administration and then Antarvam- 
sika of the Arthasdstra. He was the Lord Chamberlain, an 
aged personality held in high honour by the king and ad- 
dressed with considerable deference and ffimiliarity by him. 
He was the head of the entire establishment of the royal 
harem and had the wliole force of the palace guards and the 
female Greeks under him. For the symbol of his authority 
he carried a golden staff.®® This officer was confided 
with all the important secrets of the state as he acted as an 
announcer of opinions on both sides, i.e. the Council of 
Ministers and the King.®"* Pi’atihari,®® the female counter- 
part of the Gupta Pratihara, evidently worked under him 
and dealt directly v/ith the ladies of the royal seraglio. She 
also like the Kancuki carried a staff although not of gold 
but of cane.®® Nagarika, the Paura of the Arthasdstra, was 
the Lord Mayor of the Capital and in charge of the City 
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Police. He watched the night offenders of the city and . 
brought them to book. Rastriya was appointed to guard the 
peace of the kingdom (Rastra). His office was analogous 
to the office of a modern Inspector-General of Police. Just 
as the Nagarika was the head of the city police and kept the 
peace of the city even so Rastriya was the head of the guards 
of the entire state. Dharmddhyaksa had the charge of the 
department of religion. It is evidenced by the speech of 
such an officer : “I, that person who is appointed by the 
king, the descendant of Puru, to (perform) the duty of (the 
Superintendent of ) religion, have arrived at this sacred 
grove to ascertain (if your) rites arc free from obstacles.”"^ 
Thus we see that there existed actually a department of the 
state to look after the ascetics in the forests and an officer 
was made in charge of it. It is to be noted that this depart- 
ment had long been inaugurated by the piety-loving Asoka, 
the great Buddhist Maurayan Emperor, who had appointed 
a set of officers called Dharmnmahamdtrns whose duty 
it was to look after the promotion of religion preached by 
him through his edicts. The department appears to have 
endured till the time of Kalidasa. Duta or envoys were the 
great ambassadors of the state who v/ere sent to foreign 
powers to negotiate treaties and alliances and to estimate by 
their superior intelligence and opportunity the state of the 
foe. May be, the numerous spies of tlie state who acted as 
so many eyes®® of the king worked under Duta. Besides the 
above enumerated officers there were oilier important ‘ offi- 
cers of state’ (rdjnpurusdh) , a class of government servants, 
who by their various sorts of services rendered the machi- 
nery of the government efficient. They held various offices 
and were entrusted with important duties that enabled them 
to be tei’med as Adhikdrapnrusas.^^ It is possible that the 
Pratynveksakas belonged to this class of officers whose duty 
was to examine the place first which was to be later visited 
by the king and to see if some danger was not lurking there. 
They were thus the watchers of the safety of the king. 

Among the lower officers Bards variously termed as 
handinah,^ bandiputrdh^^ and sutdtmajdh^ were more for 
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pomp and the dignity of the king than for actual business of 
state. Their business was to sing the glories of the royal 
house in the morning and evening and on important occa- 
sions and to act as paraphernalia®^ of the sovereign. 
Heralds or VaiLalikas were necessary attendants of the king. 
Their duty was to announce the hours of the day as also per - 
haps of the night to the king, whose days and nights were 
divided into several periods assigned to different purposes, 
in which the king must altend the state-business. Thus the 
heralds reminded the king of the hours of the day and night 
and consequently of the i-espective duties allotted to be per- 
formed by him during those hours. Lekhaka was the scribe, 
writer and the draftsman of the state. It was one of this 
class of officials who read to Agnimitra the letter sent by 
Virasena from Vidarbha to his sister, the queen of Agnimitra. 
Dnivacintaknh were the soothsayers and fortunetellers who 
were attached to the royal court. Besides these there were 
several other petty officials, public servants and royal em- 
ployees like tlie guards of the treasury and the harem, spies, 
drivers of chariots and elephants, gate-keepers, stewai’ds, 
Kiratis and Yavanis. Rakfiinah^* were the city guards 
and constables who led criminals to the court of jus- 
tice. They worked undcr®^ the Nagarika and might have 
served as the day pickets and the night guards of the city. 
KirdRs and Yavanis were the keepers of the royal harem 
and they acted as the keepers and bearers of the king’s per- 
sonal arms. They®® were constant companions of the King 
at home and abroad. Tliey acted even as bodyguards and 
surrounded the king when he went out a hunting®’ and for 
other sports.®® It was customary with ancient Indian kings 
to employ Yavana v/omen as their attendants, particularly 
as the bearers of their arms. 

Working of the Secretariate. — The working of the Secre- 
tariate was considerably advanced. All important cases were 
put on paper and submitted to the king for his perusal and 
orders of which perhaps a record was also kept in the im- 
perial offices of the state after having imprinted them with 
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the imperial seal. The existence of such a seal has been 
frequently warranted by Kalidasa as we have seen before. 
The term used for the seal by the poet i.s anka, the impres- 
sion of a symbolical sign, and sdsandnka, the seal of authority 
which was imprinted on the royal writs. 

A quick despatch of business appears to have been a 
marked feature of the secretariate. The Mdlavikdgnimitra 
tells us that when Agnimitra received the information that 
his opinion on the issue of Vidarbha had been confirmed by 
the Council of Ministers, he ordered the Council to send a 
despatch to general Virasena, who liad accomplished the 
conquest of Vidarbha, to act in tlie manner ordered Vira- 
sena was the officer in charge of those parts of the Narmada 
valley as also the field-marshal who could well execute the 
orders received from home at the point of sword, if neces- 
sary. Too much consultation was perhaps considered in- 
jurious to the observance of secrecy’®” about the matters of 
state References are made to records’®' and political docu- 
ments’®’’ and letters’®'® enclosed within envelopes’®’ (prdbhr~ 
taka) . 

Some Political Documents — Four very condensed politi- 
cal documents are on record and they may be quoted in full 
to give an instance of political letters and other official docu- 
ments. The first of them addressed by Pusyamitra is as 
follows : — 

“ My blessings to you. Pusj^amitra, the General, hav'’- 
ing affectionately embraced his son Agnimitra, of long life, 
writes from the sacrificial enclosure as follows: The horse 
which was let loose to go about unobstructed by me, consec- 
rated for the Rajasuya, having appointed Vasumitra sur- 
rounded by a hundred Rajaputras (princes), its guardian, 
and which was to return after one year, was seized while 
wandering on the south bank of the Sindhu by a cavalry 
squadron of the Yavanas. Then there was a fierce fight be- 
tween the two armies. 
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Then Vasumitra, the mighty archer having defeated the 
enemies, rescued my noble horse that was being forcibly led 
away. 

I, then, whose horse has been brought back by my 
grandson, will offer the sacrifice now, like Sagara who had 
his horse brought by Amsumat. You should therefore come 
without delay, to witnt'ss the sacrifice with my daughters-in- 
law and with a pure mind.”’”^ 

This is a letter from emperor Pusyamitra to his son 
Agnimitra and it is one of the very few letters preserved in 
the Sanskrit literature. It is a remarkable document of the 
imperial secretariate which may sufficiently prove the exist- 
ence of a high order of political transaction. It is a precise 
document. Its contents arc thoroughly of a political nature 
except for some opening indispensable phrases of etiquette 
and affection. From the perfect political bearing of the draft 
one would hazard the suggestion that Kalidasa actually 
copied it from an earlier document which was yet preserved 
in the Secretariate of the Imperial Court'”'’ to which perhaps 
he was attached. 

The following is a letter received by Agnimitra from 
die king of Vidarbha, which registers a highwatermark of 
statecraft and political correspondence. The terms of stipula- 
tion are put forth in a very clear, positive and precise langu- 
age 

“ The illustrious one (he. Agnimitra) wrote to me, 
‘ Your cousin, prince Madhavasena, who had promised to 
enter into a matrimonial alliance with me, was, while com- 
ing to me, on the way attacked by your frontier guard and 
taken prisoner. He with his wife and sister should be or- 
dered to be set free by you out of regard for me.’ Now you 
know full well that such is the course of action of kings with 
respect to relatives of equal descent ; therefore the honoured 
one should assume a neutral position in this matter ; as for 
the prince’s sister she disappeared in the confusion of the 
capture. I will do my utmost to find her. Now if your 
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Majesty wishes that Madhavasena should necessarily be 
caused to be set at liberty, please mark the terms ; — ' 

If the revered one will set my brother-in-law, the Mau- 
lyan Minister free, whom he has imprisoned then I will im- 
mediately release Madhavasena from confinement.”^"’ 

The third is a document sent up to the king for his orders 
in which a revenue case has been reported by the Minister 
for Revenue. It runs as follows : — 

“ A leading merchant named Dhanamitra, carrying on 
business by sea, died in a shipwreck. And childless, they say, 
is the poor man. His stoi'e of wealth goes to the king.”*"" 

This was the way in which cases were reported to the 
king. The case with the decision thereon was put on paper 
(record) which was then sent to the king for his perusal 
and final order. The document in question is an excellent 
specimen of political organization of the business of the 
secretariate. 

Lastly, there is on record another document sent up to 
the king by his Minister for Foreign Affairs which is a re- 
sume of all the presents received from a foreign power. 
Agnimiti’a listens to this document, received from General 
Virasena, being read to him by a royal clerk (scribe).*"" It 
runs as follows : — 

” The Vidarbha king has been subjugated by the 
king’s victorious army commanded by Virasena and his rela- 
tion, Madhavasena, released from captivity ; the ambassador 
sent to the king with a present of very costly jewels and 
vehicles and a body of servants consisting mostly of accom- 
plished girls, will see his Majesty tomorrow.”**" 
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The conventional picture of a Rakshasa given in the epic 
and Puranic literature is that of a fearful demon with black, 
corpulent body, flaming eyes, sharp claws, curved teeth, and 
brown hair. Some of the Rakshasas are supposed to have 
supernumerary hands, legs or heads. Some of them have 
their limbs placed peculiarly, as in the case of Kabandha in 
the Ramayana. They are held also to be experts in the 
magical arts, and they are always supposed to be unrighte- 
ous in thought and action. 

It is undoubted that a good deal of mythology has en- 
tered into these descriptions, and some of them represent the 
usual frenzied imaginative pictures conceived by the poets 
of the past. For instance, Tarakasura in the “Skanda Pura- 
na ” is represented as an ogre with the head of an elephant. 
Some other descriptions are poetic embe]li.shments and exag- 
gerations of things capable of a commonplace interpretation. 
For instance, the Bhagavata Purana describes Putana as a 
terrible giantess* who tried to kill the child, Krishna, by suck- 
ling him. The Vishnu Purana“ adds “ And whatever child is 
suckled by Putana at night dies instantly, its limbs becoming 
exhausted and wasted.” But, if we accept the definition 
given by the great medical authority, Susruta^, “ Putana ” 
appears as a kind of dangerous disease to which children are 
subject, and from which, presumably, the child Krishna, 
suffered. The same commonplace explanation can be offer- 
ed for the other demons who threatened the life of Krishna 
in his childhood — Sakatasura who tried to kill him appear- 
ing as a waggon, Trinavarta who carried hirh away in the 
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guise of a fearful bird etc. The Mahabharata itself conveys 
this common place explanation in the passage where Sisu- 
pala abuses Krishna,'* “ Oh Bhishma, he killed a vulture in 

his childhood, does he deserve praise for this ? What 

is there wonderful if he kicked down an inanimate piece of 
wood, namely a waggon ?” 

Leaving out these imaginative fantasies, and poetic exag- 
gerations, we come, to a core of hard fact — that the 
Aryan-speaking people, i^. their advance, had to struggle with 
a people called the Rakshasas. It is assumed that these 
Rakshasas must have been racially identical with the 
Dasyus ’ with whom the Rig Vedic Aryans were in conflict. 
It is agreed that the Dasyus must have been the Dravidian- 
speaking people who dominated India before the coming of 
the Aryan-speaking races. Are we justified in regarding the 
Rakshasas to be a Dravidian-speaking stock displaced by the 
new invaders ? 

Speaking with guarded assurance, it is permissible to 
doubt this. The Rakshasas are called variously as “ Dana- 
vas ", “ Daityas ” or “ Asuras The term “ Asura ” is al- 
most certainly a term common to the Vedic Aryans and the 
Iranian Aryans, if we accept the theory that, in the religion 
of Zoraster, the Divs (Devas) are transmuted into forces of 
evil fighting against Ahura-Mazda — the force of good, and 
“ Ahura ” is only a form of the Indian term " Asura. ’■ The 
Asuras, according to this interpretation, would be a tribe of 
the invaders who, presumably, fell off from the Vedic practi- 
ces, if not the faith of their compatriots, and consequently, 
were regarded as outside the pale. The Ramayana regards 
the Rakshasa — Ravana — as well- versed in the Vedas, and as 
having won his powers by practising the austere penances 
prescribed by the Vedic ritual. The perennial complaint 
against the Rakshasas is that they use the powers, gained 
ihiough such austerities, for unrighteous and evil purposes, 
Hanuman, witnessing the civilised life of Lanka, marvels at 
the Vedic recitations he finds there, and laments that such a 
people should* be so wicked in their conduct. 
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“Hanuman heard the recitations of the Vedas by the 
Rakshasas in their houses. He saw several of them, having 
finished their daily worship, chanting the Three Vedas (Rig, 

Yajus and Sama)® There, he saw some who were 

with ‘ Diksha ’ having begun great ‘ yagas, ’ and some who, 
having finished their ‘ yagas ’ had taken the holy bath, and 

some ascetics with matted hair® and some who were 

performing sacrifices, according to the Atharvana Veda, for 
destruction of their foes.”’^ 

And yet, “these Rakshasas, having eaten meat, and fully 
drunk with liquor, were plunged in fearful gambols and 
amusements through the excess of their fierce energy.”® 

What of their King Ravana ? Of heroic prowess, he had 
won his supreme position through assiduous austerities, and 
had gained the favour of Siva through his recitation of 
Sama Veda. Hanuman marvels “ This Rakshasa is afraid of 
no sin, yet, his splendour is astonishing, and his deportment 
magnificent.”® In spite of all this, however, “those who saw 
him felt no joy, but only fear. Though he was handsome, 
well-adorned and young, his appearance evoked only ter- 
ror.”*® Why ? As Hanuman himself remarked, “ Alas, had 
he not entered the path of evil, he would have conquered the 
three worlds ! He is a cruel wretch, inflicting suffering on 
the good, oppressing all the creatures, and without the least 

spark of mercy All his valour and fame is destroyed 

by his wickedness.”” 

In the later hymns of the Rig Veda the word “ Asura ” 
comes to mean only a “ demon ”, and the Atharva Veda uses 
the word only in this sense. By the Post-Vedic period, the 
belief that the Asuras or the Rakshasas prowl about at night, 
and interfere with the performance of Vedic sacrifices is 
well established. The term “ Dasyu ” ; which is properly the 
designation applied to the dark people conquered by the new- 
comers, is also often used in the sense of demons. From the 
Ramayana, we gather that there was a dense Rakshasa settle- 
ment in the forest of Dandaka in the Deccan, and that the 
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habitat of the Rakshasas extended up to Lanka (Ceylon). 
It is possible to infer that the Rakshasas might have deve- 
loped matrimonial and other connections with the previous 
inhabitants which might have, in course of time, led to 
differentiations in physiognomy and habits, and thus accen- 
tuated the gulf which separated them from their orthodox 
compatriots. Such a development is already perceptible in 
the later Vedic period. The Atharva Veda describes the 
Rakshasas as deformed and varying in their complexion from 
blue to green. The typical Rakshasa of the Puranas is al- 
ways dark in colour. Havana, in spite of his stately beauty, 
is “dark like a hill of black collyrium.” But, even then, none 
of the Rakshasas is “ Anasa ” (nose-less) — as contrasted with 
the Dasyus conquered by the Rig-Vedic Aryans. 

I am aware that all this hypothesis rests mainly on un- 
satisfactory literary evidence of a later date, and that this 
evidence may be controverted, explained away, or interpret- 
ed on different lines. A rational mind is prone to dismiss 
the whole conception of a ‘ Rakshasa ’ as simply the product 
of imagination developed by a primitive and uncritical peo- 
ple, and as having the same basis of development as the con- 
ception of fairies, gnomes, goblins, and fiends found in the 
myths and folklore of other peoples of the world. Still, I 
would suggest that the hypothesis I have put forward is 
jjlausible and deserving of further examination. 

1. Description of her appearance in Book 10, Chapter 6. 

2. Part V, Ch. 5. 

3. Vttara Tantra, Chs. 27 and 37. 

4. Sabha Parva, Ch. 41, verses 4-11. 

5. Valmiki Ramayana, Sundara Kanda, Ch. 4, verse 12. 

6. Ibid., verse 13. 

7. Ibid., verse 15. 

8. Ibid., Ch. 5, verse 9 ; see also Ch . 18, verse 2 . 

9. Valmiki Ramayana, Sundarakanda, Ch. 18, verses 29, 30 
and 31. 

10. Ibid., Oh. 22, verse 29. 

11. Ibid., Ch. 49, verses 17-19. 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF KERALA 


BY 

Dr. C, Achyuta Menon, Ph.D. (Lond.), 
University of Madras. 

I wish to take the readers for a moment to the proud 
days of Malabar when Nayar soldiers protected the honour 
of their king as a sacred duty and took to fighting as a past- 
time. Nearly eight centuries ago Mamankam festival held 
before the historic temple of Tirunavay^ was not a mock- 
ceremony which it became later but was an occasion when 
all the ruling chiefs of Kerala assembled there for a lunar 
month electing one of them as Cliaiimian for twelve years 
to settle disputes of an All-Kerala character and to conduct 
demonstrations of Art, War and various other Sciences.^ 
One such celebration conducted by a Zamorin is described 
in a literary work called Mamankam Kilippattu (18th cen- 
tury A,D.). It was really a gala month for the whole of 
Kerala. Its presidentship was really a coveted one and 
competition to secure it was keen among the various poten- 
tates of the West Coast. Custom demanded that the elected 
Chairman should be recognised as the overlord of Kerala^ 
for the period- When the same Chairman continued to pre- 
side over the festival a second time he must address a ques- 
tion to the vast assembly whether there was anybody there 
unwilling to acknowledge his suzerainty. Tradition traces 
the origin of the ceremony to the primitive times of which 
we have no clear account.'* Owing to rivalries among dif- 
ferent parties® in Malabar it was decided at one stage to elect 
the Chairman from outside Malabar, who were expected to 
be above party politics. It was this practice that led the way to 
the arrival of Perumdls^ in Kerala. They were credited with 

the conduct of Mamankams, till the beginning of the Kollam 
25 
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era (825 A.D.). Since that only two Royal families were 
concerned with its management and the rivalry between 
them blackened the pages of Kerala History for three or four 
centuries. After the Perurnals, Valluvakonatiri' assumed the 
Presidentship which he maintained for a century (925 
A.D.)” when the Zamorin rose to be his formidable enemy. 
The latter offered an open challenge to the former at the 
Mamankam grounds leading to a contest which ended in 
the complete victory of ilie Zamorin.''* The Raja of Valluva- 
nad was not prepared to take the discomfiture coolly. He 
decided to challenge the Zamorin’s supremacy on all subse- 
quent occasions by sending one hundred Nayar soldiers 
who were under a vow to fight it out to the last. They were 
called Cavers “* as they all died on the spot fighting for the 
honour of their sovereign. This rivalry developed into a 
blood-feud between the two kings and their subjects which 
lasted till the last Mamankam** when something in the 
nature of a miracle which is recorded in a popular ballad*^ 
happened. 

The story runs thus : 

“ The Caver tradition was religiously followed by the 
subjects of the Raja of Valluvanad. They made it a 
convention tluit one man from each family within the juris- 
diction of their Raja should take the death-vow and proceed 
to the mamankam festival to fight and die for their king. 

Once it was the turn of the Chandroth family to send a 
representative and there was only a young boy of sixteen 
available. The mother was anxious that no grown-up man 
could be sent and the prestige of the family would suffer by 
default Her sorrow brought tears to her eyes as she cared 
more for the reputation of the house than for anything else. 
The boy noticed the mother’s anxiety and enquired the rea- 
son. She was unwilling to unfold the truth to her little 
darling lest she should make him also unhappy. The boy 
persisted and the fond mother yielded to the entreaties of 
her loving son. The whole story of mamankam, their Raja’s 
loss of its presidential chair and the association of Cavers 
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with the festival ever since, were tlien narrated with all the 
emotional fervour the mother was capable of. The spirit of 
Cavers caught the boy making him resolve to go for Maman- 
kam that year and he wanted permission therefor. The 
mother was not quite prepared for a proposition of the kind 
from her dear son still in his teens, who was by age and train- 
ing unequal to the arduous duties involved in the venture. 
She enquired whether he realised the seriousness of the vow 
and the task he was expected to jrerfoi-m. Chandunni, as 
the boy was called — seemed a lion’s cub and readily answer- 
ed the mother’s query by a heavy ‘ yes.’ The mother had no 
option but to bid him farewell. In a way she was glad. At 
least she had a son to uphold the honour of the family. The 
boy in spite of his inadequate training was not an ordinary 
urchin. He selected from his armoury some select weapons 
handled only by experienced warriors. The mother watch- 
ed him with eager but complacent eyes and had a presenti- 
ment that the boy was out to achieve something great. 

The Cavers assembled as usual, at the western gate of 
the Tirumanthankunnu tem))le'’^ where they had to take the 
last ball of rice from the hands of Puthumanamma^^ and 
bid good-bye to their country and the world. When the 
grand lady started her work of distribution she had a glance 
at the boy who was waiting at one end. She smiled at his 
innocence and wondered what he had come for. When his 
turn came the venerable representative of the Puthumana 
family politely enquired “ My dear boy ! why on earth you 
have joined these stalwarts who are under a vow of death 
after performing several deeds of valour and cutting numer- 
ous hostile heads. Your age does not tell that you are capa- 
ble of either, Still you are a boy and I am a mother. You 
may receive the rice from me.” The extended hand did not 
reach the boy as he drew back. His behaviour caused sur- 
prise to the onlookers not excluding Puthumana Amma, who 
being anxious to put him in good humour beckoned to 
him again to take the rice. The answer for this was a 
somersault performed by the boy-hero who by one spring 
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threw himself a mile off and in another came back to the 
spot where he was standing.^® After this superhuman feat 
the boy addressed in respectable tone a query to the bewil- 
dered lady. “Mother, are you satisfied. Don’t give me rice 
otherwise.”- The mother had no words to applaud the 
boy’s aeroplane-like flight. She readily gave him rice along 
with her blessing. The other Cavers were no less amazed 
although they themselves were warriors good enough for 
.such daring feats. BuJ they realised at the same time 
that be was born to be their leader. They requested him to 
accept the position and he walked in advance after the usual 
ceremonial leave taking — The rest followed. 

Next we find them in the battle-field of Mamankam 
which was going on in all its traditional glory challenging 
the Zamorin. The loud cry of the Cavers disturbed the 
solemnity of the august assembly and in a moment they 
were face to face with endless odds. The Zamorin’s nu- 
merous bodyguards were only too eager to pounce upon 
them. A desperate fight ensued. This time it was no easy 
task for the followers of the Zamorins. Many fell among 
them. At the last moment all with wondering eyes saw 
our boy-hero rushing to the platform where the Zamorin 
was installed and aiming a stroke at His Majesty’s head. 
Fortunately for the Zamorin a hanging brass lamp protect- 
ed him and before the modern Abhimanyu could aim another 
against his enemy he wns transported to the other world 
— thanks to the unerring body-guards of the President and 
there the brilliant boy-warrior ended his earthly career” 

In the details of the story I have followed the legend 
very closely. Hamilton corroborates the main incidents of 
the episode;^® only he adds an uncle whom the nephew 
follows to the field. The local tradition of Valluavanad also 
introduces a slight variation in the closing scene of the epi- 
.sode. When Chandunni aimed his blow on the Zamorin’s 
head the latter got up from his seat and remonstrated to 
the boy-hero to desist from his vow and save him. 
Chandunni retorted. “ In that case Your Majesty should 
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swear that no Mamankam will be celebrated hereafter in 
order to save my king countrymen and others from this tragic 
ordeal!” By the time the spears of the Zamorin’s guai’ds 
were on the boy and he attained the ‘ heaven of heroism.’ 

The spirit of the story is quite in keeping with the 
martial traditions of Malabar, and it can well be accepted 
as authoritative in respect of the Mamankam mentality 
which it faithfully reproduces. It also gives xis a glimpse 
into the social and political conditions of the day which rele- 
gate the king to the back-ground and give prominence to the 
leaders of the people in matters ladating to the state and the 
preservation of its honour. 

The story of the Zamorin’s cutting their throat referred 
to by Hamilton and other -foreign writers at the end of 
the 12th year of their reign evidently suggested by 
the features of the Mamankam festival has however, no sup- 
port in indigenous tradition and folklore. The period of 12 
years applies to many customs in Malabar. Leases in res- 
pect of land-ownership and appointments are renewed after 
every twelve years^^ in ancient Kerala. Even Hamilton 
admits that the custom was not in vogue during his time 
and the Mamankam festival was instituted in its place. 
Perhaps the death-swearing of the Cavers was confused 
with that of the king and the tradition which finds a place 
only in the accounts of the foi'eign writers is perhaps the 
l esult of an imperfect understanding of the local customs.^® 

NOTES 

1. Ponnani Taluq, S. Malabar. 

2. Francis Wrede (1793) quoted by K. P. P. Menon, History 
of Kerala, p. 389. 

3. This was nominal as those overlords never interfered with 
the internal administration of their tributary kingdoms where the 
Kurus (I’cligious associations) Kuttams (secular assemblies) 
controlled the affairs. Mamankam also synchronised with the 
meeting of Perumkuttam (the general assembly). 

4. Francis Wrede ascribes it to remote antiquity, at any rate, 
prior to the Perumals — Transactions of the Literary Society, Bom- 
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hay, pp, 2, 3. Local traditions ascribe it to Parasurama the mythi- 
* cal Hero. 

5. In ancient times wc hear only of ‘ Kurus ’ and Kuttams 
and not Rajas in Malabar. 

6. Chief man. 

7. The Royal family of Valluvanad is now split into three 
houses, Mankadam, Katana Manna, and Airazshi, of S. Malabar. 

8. Kerala Caritam, by K. Kunhunni Nayar, Ch. XIV. 

9. The part played by Koya, the Muslim Merchant Chief at 
Calicut is described in Keralolpathi, pp. 94-95. 

10. Hamilton — New Account of the East Indies Vol. I, 
p. 172. 

11. The opinion is not unanimous as to the last date of the 
Mamankam. The following dates are given by different authors. 
Francis Wrede, 1753 — History of Kerala, Vol. I. p. 389; F. Fawcett, 
1743 — Nayars of Malabar, p. 384; K. V. Krishna Iyer, 1755 — Zamo- 
rins of Calicut, p. 105; C. Achyuta Monon, 1612 — Ezulhaccan and 
his Age, p. 69; based on the legend connecting the festival with 
Meppattur , 

12. The author has secured a copy of this. 

13. In which is enshrined the family deity (Mothei*) of Valjuva- 
nad Raja. 

14. The Senior lady of the Putumana family from which the 
Prime Ministers of Valluvanad Raja were recruited. 

15. The place where the boy landed is even now called Caver- 
hcidn (Caver forest). The temple is on a hill and I ho boy’s per- 
formance covered a tremendous height and distance. 

16. Hamilton — New Account of the East Indies, Vol. I, xxv, 
p. 172. 

17. It is called Vyazavattam — a cycle of the Jupiter in which 
Jupiter completes his round in the Solar circle. 

18. It seems to be a custom among the primitive folk all over 
the world. It is significant that either the Mamankam Kilippattu 
or the Ballads relating to Cavers make no reference to this prac- 
tice. 



MEMORIAL TO VASCO DA GAMA IN MALABAR 


BY 

Rao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle, I.S.O. 

Madras 

4 

From the time of Alexander the Great to that of Vasco 
da Gama, Europe had little direct intercourse with the East. 
Columbus of Spain discovered America and Vasco da Gama 
of Portugal discovered the East India Sea Route. Vasco 
was sent out by King Emmanuel of Portugal — the enlighten- 
ed patron of sea adventure. He was thus one of the con- 
necting links between Europe and India. 

Vasco, a famous navigator of Portugal, sailed in 1497, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope and landed at Calicut in 
1 498. After a short stay, he returned to Lisbon in 1499- He 
came to Calicut again in 1502 and 1524, the last time as 
Viceroy. He died at Cochin in 1524, and his body was 
taken homc> and buried with honours. 

Ii was stated in the “ Madras Mail ” of October 28, 1939, 
that the Government of Madras had now decided to acquire 
a plot of land at Kappakadavu (literally harbour) twelve 
miles fi'om Calicut to reconstruct the memorial tablet, which 
was constructed by the East India Company to commemo- 
rate Vasco’s landing in Malabar. The memorial was at the 
site of his first landing at Ka]jpakadavu (then a famous port 
of commerce) with the year of his landing inscribed on it. 
It was washed away last year by an erosion of the sea. Re- 
('onstruction of the said memorial will earn praise from his- 
torians as a noble act on the part of Government. Consi- 
dering the difficulty of language and the hazardous nature 
of the voyage in the days of Vasco da Gama, he richly 
deserves this honour. A similar commemoration — the 
Tercentenary of Madras, was recently celebrated. 
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Vasco da Gama, on his arrival at Calicut, sent a message 
to the Zamorin, announcing his arrival as an Ambassador of 
His Majesty Emmanuel, King of Portugal, with a letter and 
a presentation from His Majesty to the Zamorin of Calicut, 
He was invited to an audience and was carried in a palan- 
quin to the palace of the Zamorin. He and his party on 
their way to the palace, were first taken to a Pagoda ; there 
they were ‘ purified ’ and perfumed ; sacred water was 
sprinkled on them. Smelling paste made of sandal wood 
was also presented to them. The temple was dedicated to 
the Goddess Mari Amma. All that Vasco and his officers 
saw was the statue of a woman, and naturally, they wanted 
to know the name of the Goddess. After knowing that it 
was “ Mari ”, they confounded the name with that of the 
“ Virgin Mary ” and prosti'ated themselves at the feet of 
the Goddess. 

In the interview, Vasco feasted his eyes on the jewels 
worn by the Zamorin — rings in his ears, bracelets on the 
arms, bangles on the legs and a diadem of pearls on his 
head. 

Vasco addressed the Zamorin as follows : — 

“ Sire, you are great and powerful among the Rulers 
of India. The King of Portugal has heard of your 
grandeur and has longed to obtain your friendship and 
good will ”. 

The Zamorin was pleased to place in Vasco da Gama’s 
hands the following letter addressed to King Emmanuel : — 

“ Vasco da Gama who has visited my Kingdom, has 
given me great pleasure. In my kingdom there is abun- 
dance of Chinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Pepper and Pre- 
cious stones. What I seek from thy country is Gold, 
Silver, Coral and Scarlet ”. 

The safe return of Vasco da Gama to Portugal was 
celebrated with national rejoicings as enthusiastic as those 
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which had greeted the return of Columbus. King Em- 
manuel afterwards conferred the noble title of “ Don ” on 
Vasco, and gave him a pension of a thousand dollars a year 
and permission to wear a coat-of-arms. Europe hoped that 
through Vasco’s discovery, a new era had dawned upon 
human race. This seemed to give a fdlip to the whole of 
commercial sea-faring Europe. 
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THE HERO STONES OF MYSORE 


BY 


N. Kasturi, M.A., B.L., 

University of Mysore. 

At the entrance to almost evtlry hamlet in Mysore can 
be seen planted long rows of stone slabs, called Vii’gals, 
which commemorate the heroes who won the gi’atitude of 
their fellowmen, by martyrdom for God, King or Country. 
A large percentage of these stones does not contain any ins- 
cription to help us to fix their dates and the names of the 
heroes, but all of them have sculptural representations of 
the fight in which the martyr fell, his ascent to Heaven seat- 
ed in a celestial chariot to the accompaniment of heavenly 
music, and his eternal, blissful existence in Kailas. These 
pictures give valuable information about the dress and ac- 
coutrements of various grades of rulers, soldiers, village 
officers and retainers. They show details of duels, elephant 
fights and scenes from battles, which are useful to the stu- 
dent of culture. On a virgal belonging to the thirteenth 
century, reproduced in “ Kadamba Kula ” by Moraes 
(p. 265), there is a realistic picture of a naval battle. The 
volumes of the Epigraphica Carnatica contain some in- 
teresting pictures of knives, choppers, daggers, swords and 
battle-axes, culled from virgals. Soi’aba 6 and a few other 
virgals give the picture of a long plough, very much like the 
one in use to-day, probably to indicate that the hero was an 
ordinary “ ploughman 

A large number of virgals contains inscriptions and the 
pages of the Epigraphica Carnatica and the Annual Reports 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department are full of their 
reproductions and translations, and inferences from the de- 
tails presented by them. Generally, they give, the follow- 
ing items of information: the name and titles df the reigning 
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. King, the relationship of the hero to the King, the occasion 
of his martyrdom, verses describing the exploit, the name 
of the persons who put up the memorial stone, composed 
the inscription and carved it, the extent of land gifted to 
the family of the deceased and for the conduct of the worship 
of the stone, the name of the priest entrusted with the latter 
task and the usual imprecatory verses, calling down curses 
on those who come in the way of the gifts. 

The stones were ustially erected over the Hero Subs- 
tance or Vira Vastu and ‘ on the very spot ’ where the 
martyrdom took place (Chennarayapatna 232). They were 
put up by near relatives, cither brother, son, grandson, or 
widow, or, by master, overlord or ruler, or by the villagers. 
Sira GO indicates that the erection of the stone and the dona- 
tion of land had to receive the approval of the ruler. Chik- 
kballapur 99 is an instance where the merchant, who was 
given custody of his moneys by a soldier proceeding on a 
campaign, utilised the sum to raise a virgal, when he heard 
of the soldiers’ death. In cases of signal bravery on the 
battlefield, the King may himself order a memorial to be put 
up. Ballala III thus noticed the heroism of Achayya, chief 
of the Camel Corps, on the sanguinary field of Madavalli 
against the Sevuna army and, he graciously patted the dying 
Achayya on his back and spoke words of praise in his cars. 
(Mys. Arch. Rep. 1937. pp. 174-5). 

The honour of a virgal is bestowed for various acts of 
heroism, the most general form being the rescue of 
the village cattle from raiders. Cattle lifting seems 
to have persisted, since Mahabharatha days, as an accredit- 
ed act of defiance, but, sometimes we hear of threats not 
only to property but even to the honour of women. There 
are hundreds of virgals in honour of death while fighting 
with wild animals or highway robbers, while engaged in 
family feuds or sitting Dharana, or during boundary disputes 
or harvest fights or white rescuing kidnapped persons or 
recovering stolen property or while avenging insults thrown 
against a village or community. Soraba 73 commemorates 
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the death of a popular hero who led an insurrection against . 
the levy of a hated tax. There are stones in honour of acro- 
bats who fell from polos and others who died while engaged 
in the fire walking or hook- swinging ceremonies. Even the 
death of favourite hounds while loyally battling against 
tigers or wild boars is mourned by their grateful masters, 
by the erection of memorial stones. 

Death by Sallekhana or the Jaina rite of fasting unto 
death is commemorated by admifing devotees. Death of 
the wife by immolation or burial with her departed lord is 
honoured by the erection of a maha-sati-kal or mastikal, 
containing the representation of a po.st or pillar, with a wo- 
man’s arm bent upwards from the elbowj issuing out of it, 
in accordance with the phrase found in the inscription that 
rhe gave ‘ arm and hand Probably the woman was 
bound to the pillar, before the pyre was set on fire. In some 
cases, however, the woman is carved free, unbound to any 
pillar. 

There are also stones which enshrine the memory of 
death in response to vows, offering to give up life if the 
king gets a son (Soraba 479) or if an army is blessed with 
success (Goribidnur 41). In these cases, the virgal repre- 
sents the hej'o being beheaded by the royal soldiers. Some- 
times, as in Shikaripur 246, a man offers his head to ‘ the 
elastic pole ’ and then, the stone depicts death caused by 
the release of a bent pole fastened to his head. Another vow 
was to jump down from the top of a Bherundeswara pillar, 
on to a bundle of upright spears. Virgals honouring such 
martyrs are called Sula Brahma stones and they present 
sculptures of the pillar, the spears and the hero’s ascent to 
heaven. A large number of stones, like Heggadadevankote 
18 and T. Narasipur 91, describes the loyalty of retainers 
who allow themselves to be buried below their masters. 
These stones represent the scene of a man dying on his 
couch, with the servant supporting the cot from underneath. 
There are also scores of virgals and hero pillars or virastam- 
bhas extolling the loyalty and selfsacrifice erf Garudas or 
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servants who refuse to survive their masters. They describe 
how men jumped into fire when news reached them of the 
King’s demise (Arkalgud 5,27). Shikaripur 249 praises 
the death of a man named Boka who swore, ‘ I will die with 
the Devi ’ and ascended to heaven, along with his sovereign, 
Lachchala Devi. Sometimes even the wives and servants 
of the Garuda warriors committed harakiri. Entire batta- 
lions wiped themselves out, in a frantic out-burst of grief. 
The usual form of death v-^as by jumping down from a pillar. 
Sometimes, they cut themselves while seated on elephants. 

Generally speaking, heroes are commemorated only by 
the erection of the hero stone but there are many cases 
where some architectural refinement is attempted. The 
stones are put up on a platform or enclosed by a mantapa 
or stone roof. Some virgals are raised in honour of three 
or four people who fell together. Hassan 70 records the 
death of fifteen soldiers and of a famous war elephant. If 
the wife of the hero performed ‘ sati,’ that fact was also 
mentioned in the virasasana. Occasion is also often taken 
to describes the exploits or l^cnefactions of the parents or 
grand parents of the deceased. 

The stones were erected on the eleventh day after death 
(Davangere 116) and gifts were made on the occasion to 
Brahmins and others. Tarikere 84 speaks of the big proces- 
sion when the remains were brought into the village. Near 
relatives of the deceased wore new clothes and all inhabi- 
tants of the village were fed. The spiritual Guru of the 
family or community offered his blessings and assured the 
people that the dead hero was certain of the Heaven of Glory. 
Tlie virgal was offered every year, on the anniversary of the 
death or more frequently, food and flowers. Lands were 
set apart for this purpose by relatives or by the villagers. 
The people praised the dead hero as ‘ a tiger cub,’ ‘ a person 
who showed the way to heaven,’ who was ‘ true to the salt 
he had eaten,’ who ‘ refused to lead a commonplace comfort- 
able life,’ and who gained ‘ the rain of flowers,’ and ‘ laid 
siege to Amaravathi,’ and “ knocked at the gates of Sura- 
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loka ” or “ Brahmaloka,” “ accompanied by both Vira Sri 
and Kirti Sri.” 

The virgals also mention grants made to the family of 
the deceased, either in the form of land or hereditary village 
offices. Such lands were called Kal-nad or Nettaru 
Kodagi, i.e., stone land or blood gift, and they were freed 
from all imposts. Very often, the family was honoured by 
the grant of such coveted honours and privileges as the right 
to hold an umbrella or ride in a palanquin or upon a horse. 
Mudgere 33 records the grant by the Brahmin residents, of 
a golden trumpet to the sons of the hero who relieved (hem 
from the depredations of a rogue elephant. 

“ He who secures victory on the battlefield obtains 
Lakshmi ; he who dies fighting, obtains celestial damsels. 
The body is evanescent ; it may be destroyed any moment. 
Why should any one, then, feel worried about death on the 
battlefield ? ” “ Life is uncertain ; honour alone endures 

as long as the moon and stars. So, acquire honour, even at 
the risk of life.” ” Two men and two only break through the 
effulgent solar disc : the Yogi and the hero, who falls fight- 
ing against enemies.” The.se verses from the virgals give 
us an idea of the inspiration that lent a glint of joy to the 
eyes of these heroes, as they valiantly sallied forth, in to the 
Valley of Death. 




THE IMPERIAL CHOLAS 


Their relations with the Malabar Coast 
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Trivandrum. 

Thanks to the selfless and assiduous labours of the 
great savants in the field of historical research into the 
antiquities of South India, the expansion of the frontiers of 
our knowledge regarding matters of early South Indian His- 
tory during the last fifty years has been marvellous, one 
may almost say more marvellous than the expansion of the 
Chola kingdom under the imperial Cholas. A vast area 
comprising thousands of square miles peopled by a com- 
paratively semi-barbarous race mostly of Dravidian origin, 
with few titles to recognition as a nation inheriting an old 
culture, the land of monkeys during the time of the great 
Ramayana, a benighted portion of the Bhdratavarsha which 
remained in moral and intellectual darkness till the Aryan 
sages carried the light of culture from the summit of the 
Himalayas and the banks of the Ganges, such was the pic- 
ture of the Dakshindvarta present in the minds of old writers 
on the history of India, But it is long since the historians 
were obliged to awaken from that selfcomforting delusion. 
The national transactions of the peninsular India brought 
to light in recent times remove the last shadows of that 
erroneous opinion. Ancient South India was not a hotbed 
of barbarism. It had its own share in the achievement of 
the national glories of the Bhdratavarsha in all spheres of 
life moral, intellectual and material. Nor was its share in 
the building up of the political life inferior to any other 
IJart of India, and it surety had its own titles .to recognition 
even if compared to other parts of the world Great kings 
27 
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• and leaders of thought had, during the early centuries of 
the Christian Era, shed lustre on the national life which even 
in those primitive ages attained altitudes seldom surpassed 
in later times. Religion, ethics, literature, arts and sciences 
developed under the benevolent patronage of great kings ; 
life and property were safe ; industry and trade expanded 
under an efficiently organised system of Government. South 
India had among her sons eminent philosophers and poets, 
great statesmen and v» arrioi's founders of empires and 
builders of national life. Their services entitle them to the 
sacred vejieration of humanity as benefactors of mankind. 

The political and national life of early South India at- 
tained its meridian of glory during the period of the imperial 
Cholas of the Vijayalaya line. Under them grew up a well- 
knit empire comprising the major part of South India with 
numerous tributaries and feudatories. Ceylon was its de- 
pendency and the Burmese kingdom of Kataha paid alle- 
giance to it. It had maritime relations with distant king- 
doms like China which brought immense profit to its trea- 
sury. The religious and intellectual life received as much 
attention as material and social advancement of the people. 
Village assemblies which formed an important feature of 
South Indian polity developed into a most efficiently 
organised system of local administration under the direction 
and control of the central authority. In brief, Tamilnad 
during the period of Chola imperialism attained a degree of 
political eminence equal, if not superior, to that of any other 
kingdom in the previous or succeeding centuries. 

The scope of this paper is not, however, to trace in any 
detail the expansion of the Chola kingdom or to picture the 
splendour that South India attained under its imperial 
patronage. The purpose of this short paper is to draw the 
outlines of the relations which subsisted between the Cholas 
and the Malabar Coast. The subject has derived the benefit 
of the learned exposition by several well-known writers, 
epigraphists and historians. But a great deal yet remains for 
research to uliearth. It has also to be observed that infor- 
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raation collected from epigraphs and copper plates, which 
form the chief source of Chola History, unless supplement- 
ed, modified and corroborated by a study of the political con- 
ditions from other sources, cannot always be considered to be 
trustworthy. This principle, although generally accepted, 
is not invariably adopted in practice, and in the present case 
it appears that little attempt has ever been made to supple- 
ment the information or verify the conclusions drawn from 
the records of the Cholas. This task is not, howmver, an 
easy one, for the material for the reconstruction of the 
early history of the Malabar coast is scanty. But an attempt 
is considered worthwhile to clear certain points as much as 
possible with the help of the data available at present. 

The line of the imperial Cholas begins with Aditya I, 
the son and successor of Vijayalaya who laid the foundation 
of the Chola empire after the battle of Sri Purambiyan. 
Under Aditya (871-907 AD.) and his son Parantaka I (907- 
O-IS A.D.) the limits of the Chola dominion were pushed to 
the farthest extremity of the Peninsula. The Pandyans 
were completely subdued. A fragmentary inscription dis- 
covered in the Guhanathasvami temple at Kanyakumari 
mentioning the thirty-ninth regnal year of king Parakesari 
and another epigraph in the Stbanunathasvami temple at 
Suchindram recording a gift of .50 sheep foi- lighting a per- 
petual lamp are supposed to belong to Parantaka I. Not 
only is no Chola invasion of any part of Kerala recorded to 
have taken place during this period, but it is definitely known 
that the relations of Aditya and Parantaka to the rulers of 
Tiruvanchit kulam were most cordial. Aditya I was friend- 
ly to Sthanu Ravi as evidenced by the Tillaisthanam inscrip- 
tion. A certain Vikkiyannan was honoured by both the 
Chola King Raja Kesari Varman (Aditya I) and Cheraman 
Tanu Ravi by conferring the privileges of using the seat of 
honour, chauri, palanquin, drum, a palace panakam, bugle, 
elephant-corps and by the hereditary title of Sembiyan- 
Tamilvel.^ Why both the monarchs conjointly conferred 
these marks of high distinction on Vikki Annan is a point 
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. we need not pursue for our present purpose. What is rele- 
vant is the comity which subsisted between the two king- 
doms. That friendship was drawn closer by the marriage 
of a Chera princess by Parantaka, the son of Aditya I, Arin- 
jaya who later on succeeded to the Chola throne was the 
issue of this union. This amity between the two nations 
afforded opportunity to many people from the west coast to 
build their fortune by taking service under the Cholas. The 
Chola records of the time refer to many such persons who 
distinguished themselves by their devoted service, a promi- 
nent example being Vellankumaran, one of Rajaditya’s great 
generals.^ One other fact may also be noticed en passant 
which illustrates this cordiality. The Tiruvottiyur inscrip- 
tion belonging to the twenty-ninth year of Parantaka I 
(936 A.D ) records a gift made by Iravi Nili, daughter of 
Vijayaragadeva, a king of Kerala. This Vijayaragadeva is 
considered by some scholars to be the successor of Sthanu 
Ravi, and the consort of Kilantikal who made a gift of gold 
for keeping a perpetual lamp in the Tirunandikkarai temple 
in south Travancore.^ 

From the death of Parantaka I in 953 A.D to the acces- 
sion of Raja Raja, the Great, was a period of either short or 
weak reigns unpj’oductive of any great national achievement 
in war or in peace. But this period of comparative insignifi- 
cance was more than compensated by the accession of Raja 
Raja I, which ushered in a new epoch of imperial expansion 
and all-round prosperity. Under him the Chola policy to- 
wards the west coast is said to have undergone a thorough 
change, and the transactions in relation to Kerala during 
this period deserve careful study. The first military achieve- 
ment of Raja Raja is said to have been the invasion and con- 
quest of Kerala. The main piece of evidence for this asser- 
tion is the vague and eluding phrase Kantalur Sdlai Kalam 
aruttu aruli repeated in numerous inscriptions of Raja Raja 
as well as his successors. Several scholars have exhausted 
their ingenious surmises in the interpretation of this recon- 
dite phrase. Most of them now agree in thinking that Kalam 
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aruttii aruli means ‘ destroyed a fleet.’ Mr. Nilakanta Sastri, 
the learned author of The Colas, observes that no other 
meaning seems more likely than the one usually adopted 
for the whole phrase viz., who destroyed the fleet in the 
roadstead of Kantalur. Gopinatha Rao, the Travancore 
Archaeologist, took an altogether different view. He intei'- 
preted the phrase to mean “ Raja Raja discontinued the 
Kalam (by implication the feeding) in Kantalur Salai (or 
the feeding house of Kantalur) which was instituted by the 
Chera who had the presumption to call himself a sovereign 
before Mummudi Chola, the Chola, who by right of conquest, 
claims to the crown of the Chola, the CJiera and Pan^ya 
kingdoms.” Mr. S. Desikavinayakam Pillai, a Tamil scholar 
and antiquarian, of repute upholds this latter view, differing 
at the same time in the interpretation of aruttu aruli which 
according to him means regulated or fixed. The identifi- 
cation of Kantalur Salai is equally important. Venkayya 
suggested that “ perhaps Kantalur Sfdqi was near Vilinjam 
and that at the time of the Chola invasion it was held by the 
Pandyans.” Gopinatha Rao has established that Valiya 
Salai temple in Trivandrum was known as Kantalur Salai 
and that it was the great feeding instituted by the Cheras for 
which that temple was famous in old days that was discon- 
tinued by the Cholas. Later writers adopted the identifica- 
tion of Kantalur with Trivandrum though they rejected the 
theory of the discontinuance of the feeding- But in accept- 
ing Valiya Salai as the scene of the alleged destruction of 
the Chera fleet they have adopted an untenable line of 
argument, for that place is more than three miles removed 
from the sea coast. Even if it is argued that Kantalur Sijlai 
is used comprehensively to denote Trivandrum, it cannot be 
contended that Trivandrum was at any time famous as a 
naval base. Here it may not be out of place to point out 
that Parantaka Pandya in his Kanyakumari inscription 
claims to have performed the same deed at Kantalur Salai 
and to have dedicated ten golden lamps to the temple of 
Anantapuram, evidently Trivandrum. It is also stated that 
he vanquished the Chera in battle, received tribute from 
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. him, took the hand of the daughter of a Kupaka king and 
captured Vilinjam/ These arguments may be sufficient to 
raise a question regarding the correctness of the identifica- 
tion of the Kantalur Salai of the Chola inscriptions with 
Valiyasala at Trivandrum, though that place beyond dodbt 
was also known by the same name. It may be borne in 
mind that there are more than one place of the name Kanta- 
lur in Travancore. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that the 
view that Raja Raja conquered the Chera country cannot be 
based on this vague phrase unless it be supported by other 
evidence. The Tiruvalangad plates refer to Raja Raja’s 
southern campaigns in the following words : 

“ The Commandant (dandanatha) ” say the plates, “ of 
this ornament of the solar race then conquered Vilinda which 
had the sea for its moat, whose extensive ramparts were 
shining aloft, which.was impregnable to other warriors and 
which was the permanent abode of the goddess of victory.” 
This refers only to the capture of Vilinjam. Another ins- 
cription which is included in the Annual Report of Epi- 
graphy, Madras, as 394 of 1911, states that Raja Raja “ des- 
troyed the town of Madura, conquered the haughty kings 
of Kollam, Kolladesam and Kodungallur and that the kings 
of the sea waited on him.”® Beyond these vague assertions 
there is little in the Chola records which throw light on 
the relations of Raja Raja with the Malabar Coast. 

His inscriptions in and about Cape Comorin, however, 
lend greater help to a clearer understanding of his actual 
relations with this country. The earliest inscription of 
Raja Raja in this side of the Ghats is the one of the 8th reg- 
nal year found at Darsanamkoppu in Nanjanad which is now 
a portion of South Travancore. It records the appointment 
of an accountant to the temple of that village. Another ins- 
cription of his belonging to the 10th year found in the same 
place records the gift of a perpetual lamp. The two Suchin- 
dram inscriptipns, one belonging to the fourteenth and the 
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other to the fifteenth year of his reign, add nothing to our. 
information as regards his relations with the West Coast 
except his incognizable exploit at Kantalur salai which is 
alluded to in the previous records also. The Tirunandik- 
kara record of his eighteenth year is more important. It 
records the grant of the village Muttam which was renamed 
Mummudi choianallur to the Mahadeva at Tirunandikkara 
for celebrating a festival of seven days duration, ending on 
Satabhishak, the natal star of Raja Raja in the month of 
Alpasi. An inscription at Kanyakumari inscribed in the 
•list year of the reign recording the sale of certain lands for 
the establishment of a watershed gives some important in- 
formation. Kanyakumari with its new-fangled name of 
Rajarajesvaram is described as situated in Kumari Kulik- 
kuti in Purattayanad belonging to Uttamachola valanad 
a sub-division of Rajaraja Pandinad This description 
occurring in an inscription belonging to the last regnal year 
of the king is very significant. Nanjanad is included as a 
part of Rajaraja Pandinad and not Rajaraja Keralanad or 
Rajaraja Venad. 

A critical examination of these inscriptions will cast a 
shadow of suspicion over the alleged conquest of Kerala by 
Raja Raja, except the tract called Purattayanad or Nanjanad 
which then formed a division of Pandinad. No inscription 
of Raja Raja is found in any place in Venad which lay con- 
tiguous to Nanjanad or in any locality further north of 
Venad ruled by other Kerala kings and chiefs. In none 
of the inscriptions in Nanjanad is any claim made of a con- 
quest of Venad or any other portion of Kerala, though Raja 
Raja’s conquest of Gangapadi, Nulambarpadi, Tadiyarpadi, 
Vengainad and Kudaimalainad is alluded to. Of course, his 
exploit at Kantalur salai is mentioned but as already stated 
the identity of Kantalur and the nature of the need are both 
beyond comprehension. Be the meaning of this elusive 
phrase what it may, it may legitimately be asked why the 
victory over Venad and other kingdoms of Kerala, if there 
was any, is severely left out of account in these inscriptions, 
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, especially when the conquest of distant parts of South India 
is mentioned. We find him honouring his newly conquered 
territories with his name as Raja Raja Pandinad, Rajarajes- 
varam and Mummudicholanallur. It is therefore surpris- 
ing why he did not likewise rename Kerala or any part of it 
except Nanjanad, if he did actually make a conquest. 
All that he was able to achieve on this side of 
the Ghats is summed up in the obscure phrase Kantalur, etc., 
assuming the Kantalur referred to in the inscriptions is a 
place on the West Coast. It is therefore difficult to believe 
the statement already quoted that he conquered the haughty 
kings of Kollam, Kolladesam” and Kodungallur, unless corro- 
borated by sufficient evidence. 

It appears that Raja Raja’s relations with this part of 
the country are misunderstood owing mainly to certain 
wrong notions as regards relevant facts. We may be- 
lieve, until sufficient proof is adduced to the contrary, that 
there was no occasion for any conflict between Raja Raja 
and the kings of the West Coast. The Chola relations with 
Kerala as we have seen were amicable during the time of 
Parantaka I. How that friendship was changed to hostility 
does not appear During the reigns of the weak successors 
of Parantaka I, the Pandyas and Ceylon asserted independ- 
ence. Aditya II had attempted their reconquest but with 
partial success. What Raja Raja did was to bring under his 
undisputed sway the territories of the Pandyas and their 
Ceylon allies. 

The existence of several inscriptions of Raja Raja in 
Nanjanad which now forms a portion of Travancore needs 
a word of explanation, as it has been to a very great extent 
responsible for raising a plausible view that the Chola king 
overran the west coast. A correct idea of the political con- 
ditions of early Malabar will serve to remove this miscon- 
ception. Nanjanad or Purattayanad as it was called, the 
southernmost portion of the west coast, originally belonged 
to the Ay kings who seem to have been on terms of per- 
petual hostility with the Pandyas. Vilinjam itself appears 
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to have belonged to them. The tract ultimately fell a prey 
to the Pandyas sometime before the Chola expansion, the 
Ays having come to extinction or fled to save themselves 
from the onslaughts of the Pandyas. This explains the 
absence of any record belonging to the kings of Venad in 
Nanjanad before the twelfth century A.D., the earliest found 
there being one of 302 M. E. (1127 A.D.). On the north of 
Nanjanad stretched the kingdom of Venad also known as 
Kupaka between the sea and the mountains as far north as 
Chengannur at all events with its capital at Quilon. North 
of Venad lay several kingdoms and chief doms owing allegi- 
ance to the kings of Makotayar Pattanam, the Modern Cran- 
ganore. Whether Venad also paid homage to the kings 
of Tiruvanchikkulam is a question which cannot be easily 
determined. Be it what it may, the relations of Venad 
which was an ally of the Ays with the Pandyas were not 
cordial and this hostility appears to have continued 
even after the absorption of the territories of the 
Ays by the Pandyas. The suggestion of a combination of 
the Pandyas and the Venad kings against the Cholas cannot 
therefore be taken as true unless supported by ample evi- 
dence. This being the case, Raja Raja’s expedition must 
be considered to have been undertaken with the object of 
bringing to subjection the refractory Pandyas which he ac- 
complished by establishing Chola authority in all parts of 
the Pandya territory including Nanjanad. This accounts 
for the absence of any mention made in Raja Raja’s inscrip- 
tions of any action between the Cholas and Venad. 

Raja Raja’s son and successor Parakaseri Varman 
Rajendra Chola claims in one of his inscriptions to have 
“ seized the heirloom of the Kerala monarch including the 
crown praised by many and rightfully worn by him ” 
Y1018 A.D.). There is little evidence to prove the truth 
of this claim. There is also no means of ascertaining the 
identity of the king whose heir loom he seized, for as is well- 
known there were at the time many kings in Kerala. The 
Tiruvalangad plates, although eloquent in praising the king, 
28 
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, carefully avoid details whi<^h would have thrown some light 
on these ‘ obscure transactions.’ “ The fearless Madhuran- 
taka ” record the plates, “ crossed the Sahya and forthwith 
set upon the Kerala in great force, and there ensued a fierce 
battle which brought ruin upon kings. Having thus con- 
quered the Kerala king and harrowed the land guarded by 
the austerities of the lord of the Bhrgus, the prince returned 
to his capital the abode of prosperity.” 

One cannot place absolute reliance in statements like 
this, more of the nature of Prasastis than records of actual 
transactions. Rajendra might have invaded some part of 
Kerala which formed the basis for a glowing account in the 
hands of the Prasasti writer. Rajendra takes credit for re- 
peating his father’s deed at Kantalur salai. Another ins- 
cription of that king regarding a grant of certain lands made 
by him to the temple Rajendrasola Vinnakar at Mannar- 
koyil built by king Rajasimha evidently in honour of Rajen- 
dra, furnishes more reliable information. It is not, however, 
possible to identify Rajasimha who is described as a Chera. 
Rajendra’s later exploits in the Paiidya and Kerala king- 
doms are narrated in some detail. “ Among the three allied 
kings of the South (he) cut olf on a battle-field the beauti- 
ful head of Manabharana (adorned with) large jewels — 
seized in battle Vira-Keralan whose ankle-rings were wide, 
and was pleased to get him trampled by his furious elephant 
Attivarana ; and drove to the ancient Mullayar Sundara 
Pandyan of endless great fame — (He) sent the undaunted 
king of Venad to the country of heaven and destroyed in 
anger the senior (chief) of Iramakutam (Kolattunad) . 
While the strong Villavan (Chera) in his terror hid himself 
in the jungle, the Chola put on a fresh (garland of) Vanji- 
flower.” This account of the drastic steps adopted by 
Rajendra to quell a south eim rebellion as it is said cannot be 
verified since there is no other source of information in re- 
gard to these exploits. 

Rajendra’s inscriptions in Nanjanad do not make any 
substantial (Jontribution to our knowledge. The earliest is 
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the Kanyakumari epigraph of the fourth regnal year with 
respect to an allotment of the revenues from Kanyakumari 
for celebrating the natal star of his consort, Kilanatikal. 
The king was at the time of making the grant seated in the 
Keralan Malika at Gangaikonda Cholapuram (a new name 
given to Kanyakumari). The palace was called Keralan 
Malika, perhaps in commemoration of a victory gained in 
some parts of Kerala. But it has to be remarked that the 
inscription does not mention Kerahl as one of the countries 
conquered by him though a list of such kingdoms is given 
therein. In another inscription of his, also recovered from 
Kanyakumari, allusion is made to a Kupaka king It is said 
that Rajendra liberated the king from the bondage appa- 
rently to the ruler of Vcnad. This interpretation cannot be 
accepted as correct for both terms Kupaka and Venad denote 
the same country. The words occurring in the inscription 
is Kupakattarasai sevakaittulailtu which means ‘ putting 
down the prowess of the Kupaka king.” The name of the 
Kupaka king so described or the circumstance of his dis- 
comfiture does not appear from other records. 

For a short period of about twenty-six years after the 
death of Rajendra the Chola empire again fell into disorder 
and the battle of Koppam in 1060 aggravated the evils. 
Virarajendra made an attempt to regain ascendency in the 
southern provinces. During the period of Kulottunga I the 
power of the Cholas again rose. After subduing the Pan- 
dyas who had assumed independence during the period of 
chaos that ensued after the death of Virarajendra, Kulot- 
tunga is said to have set fire to the fortress of Kottar, sub- 
dued the numerous forces of the Keralas and erected a pillar 
of victory on the sea coast.’^ The Vikramasolan-Ula and 
the Kalingattupparani are both eloquent in eulogizing his 
achievements. There are a few inscriptions of Kulottunga 
in Nanjanad recording some charitable endowments made 
either by himself or by his officers. There is evidence that 
a Chola garrison was stationed at Kottar to protect the fron- 
tiers of the Chola- dominions. But there is nothing to .show 
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that Kulottunga did actually conquer Kerala. A Chola- 
puram inscription of the thirtieth year of this king records 
a grant of the village Andaykudi to the temple of Rajendra- 
solesvaram erected by Arayan Madhurantakan alias Kulot- 
tungasola — Keralarajayan of Mulaiyur. The inscription 
begins with a long histoi’ical introduction detailing the 
achievements of Kulottunga. The word Keralarajan, found 
in the name of the person who erected the temple, is apt to 
raise a prima facie presumption in favour of Chola ascend- 
ency over Kerala. But the fact that the record itself is 
silent as regards any conquest of Kerala is dangerous to the 
theory, especially because it gives the names of the coun- 
tries subdued by Kulottunga. It is stated that the Chola 
king captured the northern region, seized the two countries, 
Gangamandalam and Konkanadesam, took possession of the 
pearl fisheries, the Podiyil hill, Kanyakumari, Kudamalai- 
nadu and Kottaru. There is no reference, not even a pass- 
ing allusion, to any engagement in Kerala to be found in the 
inscription. The claim that Kulottunga received tribute 
from Kerala therefore requires better proof before it might 
be accepted. 

After the death of Kulottunga I the Chola power enter- 
ed on a period of decline when the Cholas won no new 
victories. By 1127 A.D., i.e., seven years after the death of 
Kulottunga, the king of Venad was able to extend his domi- 
nion by seizing certain parts of Nanjanad. A Cholapuram 
inscription of 302 M. E. (1127 A.D.), records an assignment 
of revenues of certain lands at Vadasseri in Nanjanad by 
the officers of Vira Kerala Varma of Venad to the temple of 
Rajendracholapuram Udaya Mahadevar at Kottar.® 

Numerous Chola inscriptions and monuments exist in 
Nanjanad, a fact which abundantly proves the Chola occupa- 
tion of that tract of country during the period of their as- 
cendency. Besides the inscriptions noticed above there are 
some others belonging to Rajadhiraja deva, Ja^ varma 
Sundara Chola Pandya and a few officers jn the Chola ser- 
vice. Many places in Purattayanad had the honour of ac- 
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quiring new names reminiscent of the Chola kings who cap- 
tured them. All this is proof positive that the Chola sway 
was undisputed in that part of the country. But with all 
the vague allusions to conquest of Kerala in many of the 
Chola Prasastis one cannot help feeling a very strong sus- 
picion about the veracity of the account of the expansion of 
Chola power over the whole of Kerala. It appears that the 
imperial Cholas never invaded Kerala with a view to mak- 
ing it a permanent part and parcel of the Chola dominions. 
The rivalry was mainly with the Pandyas whose power was 
completely crushed in many pitched fields of battle. Some 
of the Chola emperors might have visited certain parts of 
Kerala in the course of their triumphal processions or mili- 
tary expeditions, and the Prasasti writers who inherited the 
Sanskrit tradition of magnifying the glories of the patrons by 
freely indenting on rhetorical devices of hyperbolic expres- 
sion, found it to their advantage to record certain half-truths 
about the extensiveness of the conquests and the thorough- 
ness of the victories to bring the whole of South India under 
the mantle of Chola imperialism leaving out no part how- 
ever distant or inaccessible. The Chola relations with the 
West Coast will therefore remain partly obscure until the 
vagueness of the Chola records is removed by new light 
emanating from independent sources. 

NOTES 

1. See the Tillaistanam record of Kadamba Mahadevi, the 
wife of Vikki Annan. 

2. See Annual Report of the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, 1905-6, p. 181. 

3. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. IV, p. 144. 

4. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. I, No. Ill, pp. 1-7. 

5. In the Tiruvalangad Plate.s the invasion of Kerala is thus 
described : 
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ter 

But in the Kanyakumari insci'iption of Virarajendra no mention is 
made as to Rajaraja’s conquest of Kerala. See T. A. S. Ill, 
pp. 156-157. 

6. It is difficult to identify this place. 

7. The Chidambaram inscription of Kulottunga I refers to 
these transactions in the following verse : 

fsT^efr sff 

doriirsi R m\ i 

dej; it5^55[JiT 

«i% 5i^qdriT^^jddfd5r2i^f^wvfif^dT^ II 

8. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. IV, p. 17. 



TAMIL NAMES OF PLACES IN TRAVANCORE 


BY 

IsAi Tamil Selvar T. Lakshmana Pillai, B.A., 

Trivandrum 

.» 

We have already made an attempt, in another’^ con- 
nection, to show from evidence in Tamil Literature that 
Malayalis are none other than Tamilians, though some of 
their customs and manners are different, due to the peculiar 
physical features and the militai'y preoccupation of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. The Nayars (referred to 
in the poetical extracts in the booklet entitled ‘ Pracheena 
Malayalam ’ by the late Mr. Kunju Pillai Chattambi, as Naga- 
thar) are none other than Tamilians who formerly worship- 
ped snakes, and even now do so in places like Mannarsalai. 
Naga worship, it must be remembered, is common in other 
parts of the world also, where the physical features are the 
same or similar, and where groves exist in abundance infest- 
ed with snakes, as for instance, Nepaul. It will be our task 
in this paper to show that the great mass of the place names in 
Travancore (and probably in Cochin and Malabar too), 
afford the clearest testimony of their Tamil origin and go to 
strengthen the evidence furnished by Tamil Literature, that 
the Chera country was one of the three Tamil kingdoms of 
old, named Chera, Chola and Pandya, and that the people 
of that country were none other than Tamilians. The name 
Chera comes first, probably because it was the most ancient 
of the three as is partly borne out by the fact that Megasthe- 
nes, the Greek Chronicler who accompanied Alexander the 
Great to India in 324 B C. makes mention of the Cheraboth- 
ras of the South of India. For the early history of the Chera 
Kingdom, especially for the first three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, we would refer the reader to thf book entitled 
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‘ Chronology of the early Tamils ’ by Mr. K. N. Sivaraja 
’Pillai. 

We have likewise to remember the fact that the Chera 
King, Cheran Shenkuttuvan, brother of Ilanko Adikal, who 
was the author of the famous Tamil Epic ‘Silappadikaram,’ 
refers to himself as a Tamil king who was going to war with 
cer tain Aryans, for slighting the prowess of the Tamil Kings. 
If to this the knowledge be added that the whole of South 
India including Keralam 6r the present Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore was known by the name of Tamilakam, or Home 
of the Tamils (vide Kanakasabhai Pillai’s famous book 
“Tamils Eighteen Hundred years ago”), it will be easy for 
us to reconcile ourselves to the fact that the great bulk of 
the names of places in Ti’nvancore, Cochin and Malabar are 
Tamil or of Tamil origin. Let us examine some of the prin- 
cipal names of places, beginning from the south. We must 
admit, of course, that there ai*e names though quite a small 
number of them, which are obscure and which need to be 
studied further, before their Tamil origin can be made clear. 

(1) Venae?, — ^Tamil (CS&nwr — meaning either 

earth or king + innG), country). The name may have been given 
because it contained cultivable land or because unlike other re- 
gions, it was I'uled by kings from time immemorial. Venad was 
the name of ancient Travancore up to the time of the great Mar- 
thanda Varma Maharajah, who conquered various principalities in 
the north and consolidated them into the present state of Travan- 
core. It extended from Attengal to Cape Comorin. Venad finds 
mention in ancient Tamil literature. Some of the kings were 
authors of Tamil works such as ^^(jfjSstfhTuur (Tiruvisaippa) , 

one of the sacred books in Tamil. The kingdom lasted for nearly 
ten centuries and the Venad kings have also attested as witnesses 
in many of the documentary transactions of the northern princi- 
palities. 

(2) Travancore --Tamil QanrQ or 

Q 3 ;rrQ -f -f (Sa:.T(6i' meaning beautiful country or 

country where Lakshmi abides. 

(3) Nanjinad ' — ^Tamil nir(S - plough-f- 

isirQ^ country) .' Land of the plough, which it is even now. 
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Nanji Kurayan who is supposed to have once ruled it, got his * 
name from the country, and not the country from him. 

Taluks. 

(4) Thovalay — ^Tamil Co^fl-ai/rSorr. This is an old Tamil name 
whose derivation is obscure. But it finds mention in the account 
of the ancient Greek Travellers, corrupted into “ Bamalay 

(5) Agastheeswaram — Tamil ^ derives its name 

from Agastiya, the Tamil sage, tb whom a temple was 
originally raised there, but it was subsequently converted 
into a Siva temple. The name of the sage was probably Akattiya 
(one who came from Akkadia in Mesopotamia) . 

(6) Eraneil — Tamil — an abbreviation of the 

word ^inmSikai^eo^iT. It probably took its name from a re- 
nowned warrior, named . The taluk of that name is 

now absorbed into that of Kalkulam. 

(7) Kalkulam — Tamil iji ^ (.stone-l-tank) . Probably 

derives the name from a tank hewn out of a rock. 

(8) Vilavaneode — Tamil SairaimQssnQ a corruption of the 
word is>jsir(^siim(SaitQ (Valluvancodu) a part of ancient Valluva- 
nad. 

(9) Neyyattinkaray — Tamil Qi^iuujit Derives 
its name from neyyar, a river which flows through the taluk. 

(10) Tiruvanandapuram — ^Tamil ^(f^snenripL^irLo. ( -f 
j)/sanbp + LfjTui). The present capital of Travancorc. This place is 
mentioned in the hymns of the Vaishnava Alwars. 

Towns or Villages. Etc. 

(1) Aramboly — ^Tamil ^^euirOiDn iJ^ a corruption of 

the word ^emir&iiriieiij^ (Araivayvazhi) , meaning a gate through 
a fort. 

(2) Boothapandy — ^Tamil y^puurremi^ Place v/here Boo- 
thams or spirits are worshipped. The images of the Boo- 
thams are still to be found in the temple of Boothapandy. 

Derives its name from ^puuiremuj.aj^ father of uarwy^^smT tursm 
if^iueir the conqueror of the Ay country. 
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(3) Thazhakudi — Tamil (Thazhakkudi) — ^means 

a village situated in the .sir i^bvsiajr or Valley of the Ghauts. 

(4) Maruthuvamalay — Tamil - (u)0(5^ + 

— a mountain in which medicinal herbs grow. 

(5) Nagercoil — Tamil m^slrQ^irSe^ Nagercoil is the chief 
town of the Agastheeswaram taluk. The name seems to have 
been of recent origin, because the town grew up near or around 
the temple dedicated to Nagas or snakes. The temple is still in 
existence there. 

(6) Kottar — Tamil (GsirLL(f}+ a river 

bend) . It is an old town which i.s mentioned in the account of 
the Greek traveUers . It finds mention also in the Thevaram hymns 
of Saint Appar in the 7th Century A.D. 

Places, such as j)f i^Q(u u/rarori^iutyirti, (sCi) -monkeys 

<5ES3)i/ — bank or mountain side), 

inQ^ia^ir (/r0SBJ05 proximity-|- 351.7"^ village), Oa/srrSsirrmL-ti, 
UT p^s^!tSso and require little explanation 

as their Tamil origin is obvious. 

(7) Thiruvettar — Tamil or ^(T^€>:tiTil.L-fr jpi 

Derives its name from a bend of the river at that place. The place 
finds mention in the hymns of the Vaishnava Alwars. 

(8) Kuzhitimray — ^Tamil The right name is 

— a bathing ghaut of a river. 

(9) Venganoor — Tamil QeviBSiir^n'r (Qiaju3-{-iErr^ -^smir 

a place in a wild forest) . 

(10) Kulathoor — Tamil place noted for its tank. 

(11) Kazhakkoottam — ^Tamil d56OT^.i<w..(li_Ln(<5ffln/;p ™ bamboos 
-I- «..tl£_Lh group) . 

The names of taluks and places north of Trivandrum may 
appear a little more obscure, but, on closer scrutiny, will reveal 
their Tamil origin. 


Taluks. 

(1) Nedutmngad — Tamil QmijiLD.'ejji.rQ. corruption of 
mirQ (0/5® -f cusar 4- «/r® =a long wild forest), and not QisQim^ 

eB/r®, which is meaningless) . The long stretch of wild forest 
in the taluk will vouch for the appropriateness of the name. 
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(2) ChiraifinkU — Tamil QmpaQekS ip , — ^lit. Beneath an 
embankment, 

(3) Kottarakara — ^Tamil on the side of 

a Palace. 

(4) Knnnatliur — ^Tamil 0 . 0 /^ {(ajm pp, iro land or vil- 

lage over hills) . 

(5) Karunagapally — ^Tamil ^(ff^miraiui fohoyf! Place containing 
a temple where black snakes are worshipped. 

( 6 ) Chengannur — Tamil QsF'hj^aybyjufnr pli^ce 

of red hills). The description is quite true. Tlie place finds 

mention in the Periapuranam of Sekkilar in Tamil, where 
f^fraj^ir (Viranminda Nayanar), one of the 63 

Tamil Saints, is referred to as a Vellala of Sengundoor in the 
Chera country. An interesting controversy is now on foot as to 
whether the Nayanar was a Tamilian or a Nair. 

(7) Tiruvella — Tamil ^ 0 a 7 ^)(S\)/r. It is the 

(Tiruvallavazh) mentioned in the Vaishnava hymns and sacred 
to the Vaishnavas, as a place of pilgrimage. 

(8) Amhalapuzha — Tamil , 5 y/Do^vj/--/ 6 w/.p meaning a bend of 
the river at the foot of a temple. The temple referred to is obvi- 
ously the one dedicated to Krishna there. 

(9) Changanacliery — Tamil — a corruption of 

(Sankaranarcheri) — a town having a temple devot- 
ed to Sankara. 

(10) Shertallay — Tamil head of land deposited 

by the sea, like (Vaippu) to the north of it. This Taluk 

was not in existence before the 12111 Century A.D. It was ceded 
to Travancore under the name of (Karappuram) by the Cochin 
State along with Parur and Alangad, under a treaty in 1761 during 
the reign of Rama Varma Kartigay Tirunal Maharajah. 

( 11 ) Vycome — Tamil (smeua^Sih It is either a name like Vaippu 
(sand deposited by the sea) , or a place of Siva Prathishta by the 

Tamil Saint Manickkavasagar who came to the place about 300 
A.D. To this fact, its other name, viz., &w^«rL/(P. 3 P 6 w irti (Vathapu- 
reeswaram) and the name of the temple deity Qu(f^ibQ(f^iQ^ra9 
(Sduu^ (Perunthirukoilappan) which is a corruption of Qucff)fi 
,3Petr>p^(SaBfni9i^i)uueir (Periinthuraikoilappan) , seem, to bear testi- 
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mony. Vaikam ( gmajiaui) would be the latter case, mean ‘ place 
.of Prathishta.’ 

The suggestion that it may be a corruption of Viagrapuram is 
a mere surmise and carries less probability with it, 

(12) Yettumanoor — Tamil sTfl^^/pitn/r cgi/r/f corruption of 

ST ppLr;fT&sr ssij.ii (Yettamana -j- oor) — a town on a high level. 

(13) Kottayom — Tamil(e®ril4i!ni_-uji.( -an abbreviation of QsiriL 
enL—iuxu) (Kottayakam) —inside of a Fort, probably the fort of 
the Thekkumkoor Rajas from whom the territory was taken in 
1750. 

(14) Moovattuimzha~Tami\ pjr)n.ies>yp + the bend or 

junction of three rivers. 

(15) Thodupuzha — Tamil river bend adjoining 

the above Taluk. 

(16) Kunnathunad — Tamil (063? pji^i -f- i^rrQ 

~A region of hills) . 

(17) Alangad — ^Tamil ..|i/,.n'ra,'s,T© (^r^f^&>iEi^rr(iy)=a forc.st of ban- 
yan trees. 

(18) Parur — ^Tamil ijp&fjii. This place is mentioned in the 
Silappadikaram as ump^i (2nd Century A.D.). 

Towns, Villages, Etc. 

(1) Aryankavoo — Tamil = .^//PiL/eSi -f- a/raj 

=a grove dedicated to the worship of Aryan or Buddha, known as 
Sastha . 

(2) Idaimon — Tamil ^L—ioaisr — or land between 

mountains and lowlands. 

(3) Trikkunnapiizha— Tamil ^iri(^i;suL^&nip or 
pui^emtfi- A river bend adjoining a holy hill. 

(4) Haripad— Tamil Q®lluu/r® —the seat of Hari or Vishnu. 

(5) Mannarsalai — ^Tamil wsiar^irdFirdsi) (it„ss!rr-\-^i^/r-{-^!rSs<i 
a region filled with earth or mud) . The temple at this place is 
dedicated to nagas or snakes. 

(6) Alleppy ~Tami\ ^ffduLjeis)ifi=a riverbend under or near 
a banyan tree. 
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(7) Periyar— Tamil QuiBiuir j}i== a large river, the largest 
in Travancore. This is mentioned in Silappadikaram (2itd Century* 

A.D.) as '^uPiiuirj)i. 

(8) Altaaye— Tamil May be either a contraction of 

^eceufTiu (Alavay), an ancient name by which Madura was 
known, or simply meaning the foot of a banyan tree. 

(9) Vemhanad — Tamil (SeuiLu^d)^ Probably a contraction of 

(S&}ihu6w + , 5 /r( 5 ), land of Vemban, one of the appellations of 
Pandiyans, one of w’hom is said to liave conquered tlie kingdom, 
formerly representing the territories of the Vadakkumkur and 
Thekkumkur Rajas. Thus, the lake may have taken its name 
from the adjoining Vemban’s Icrrilory and may have been known 
as the lake of Vemban’s nad. 


Before concluding, wc will draw the attention to two 
important points : — 

(1) The word ‘ Dravidian ’ which is used as a generic 
term for a group of kindred languages, is sometimes mis- 
leading. It has to be noted that the word ‘Dravida’ is simply 
a Sanskrit corruption of the word ‘Tamil,’ the latter having 
passed through the various stages of its transformation as 
Damil, Daraila, .Dramila and Dravida, before it was finally 
incorporated into the Sanskrit language. It is wrong to sup- 
pose as some scholars do, through an inordinate and mis- 
placed reverence and attachment towards everything Sans 
krit, that the word ‘Tamil’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
‘Dravida’, as no reasonable person would argue that the 
Tamilians who were speaking the language long before Sans- 
krit made its appearance, were waiting for the Sanskritists 
to come and name their language. Whenever, therefore, the 
word ‘ Dravida’ is used, it should be invariably taken to 
mean ‘of Tamil origin’. As far as historical, epigraphical 
or literary records go, there is not the slightest evidence to 
show that ancient Tamil was derived from any other langu- 
age. 

(2) The bulk of the Tamilians in Travancore are not 
foreigners, as some scholars, in their ignorance of Travancore 
history, imagine, but they are natives of the country, and as 
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much so, as any other community, and have equal rights and 
• privileges with the others. So far from being foreigners, 
they are the lineal descendants of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Tamil kingdom of Venad. The Tamilians of the north 
became slowly metamorphosed, through extraneous influ- 
ences, such as war, into Malayalis, with differing customs 
and manners exactly as Tamil was gradually transformed in- 
to Malayalam by the adrxiixture of Sanskrit words. In the 
early wars of Martanda Varma Maharajah, before Dalawa 
Rama lyen came the Tamilians. Dalawa Arumukham Pillay 
and Commander-in-Chief Kumaraswamy Pillay, rendered 
yeoman services to the country, and later, Soundariapandi- 
yan Pillai of Thazhakudy did the same. 

NOTES 

1. A paper read before the Kerala' Society, Trivandrum by the 
writer, on 24th January 1931 on “Are Malayalis Tamilians? and 
published in the Keraki Society Papers. 

2. This information was furnished to the writer by Mr. Siva- 

raja Pillai. Index of Place-names 

1. Vcnrid ; 2. Travancore ( ar 

ojo<^o(2ca,o§*) ; 3. Nanjinad ( cnoctaTlcno^" ) ; 4. Tliovalay (dtnoajo®.) > 

/). Agastheeswaram ( ) ; r>. Eraneil ( ) > 

7. Kalkulain ( cQ,rD6 ) ; 8. Vilavancode ( ) ; 0. Neyvattiii- 

karay ( 6>ro^^nodla6acb<o ) ; 10. Tiruvanandapuram ( ). 

Towns or Villaj^es etc. 

1. Aramholv ( ) ; 2. Boothapandv { ) 5 

•1. Tha/hakiidi ) ; .t . Mariithiivainalav » 

5, Nagercoil (oooco^)dda»oa0(o6 ) ; 0. Kottar f dca^o^oo,* ) ; 7. Thinivettar 

( ) ; 8. Kuzhithuray ; 9. Vanganoor ( 6)aj60Y3oa5)<b ) ; 

10. Kulathoor ( ) II. Kazhakkoottam (Ag>^§o). 

Taluks. 

1. Ncdumangad (©cd^gqsooo^*) ; 2. Cbiravinkil (ojloaMoDA^lcp*) ; 

3. Koftarakara (6>ca»ogo<od96)6>0) ; 4. Knnnatbiir ( ; .1. Karu- 

nagapally ; (5. Chengannnr (6»i5j«5i3ans)'?>) ; 7 Tinivella 

^foTItraojj^o) ; 8. Ambalapiizha ; 9. Changanacherv 

doodj^j^rol) ; TO. Shertallav ((?oj(aY0)f?j) ; 11. Vvcome (©©qjc^o); 

12. Yettiimanoor ^o(poa(2)onicr><t>) ; i3, Kottayom (dAogowo) ; t4. Moovattu- 
piizha (<^oiooo,ci4cp) ; |5 Thodupuzha 04^) ; IG. Kunnathunad 

( ^^etonr>^icy50§ ) J 17. Alangad ( coins) ajsowo^*) y 18. Pariir (qjoo^<?>). 

Towns, Ylllai^es etc. 

1. Aryankavoo ((otQ)(?ricn)a6<a.oa4*) ; 2. Idaimon (gascaenft) ; 

3. Trikkunnapuzha ((©Iceftcmo-j*?) ; 4. Haripad foociTl^o^*) ; 5, Mannar- 
salai (c&g[ijo*o©oaj) ; G. Alleppy (<giR2>aj^,fp) ; 7. Periyar (©oJciTlQcyoa'*) ; 

8. Alw.iye f faifQ)fx^ajociQ>*) ; 9. Veinbanad (cscii-mcno^*). 



VIJAYANAGAR AND CEYLON 


BY 

T. V. Mahalingam, M.A. 

Vijayanagar, the last of the great Hindu empires in 
South India, was from the point of view of its size the big- 
gest of the many that South India had seen. Among the 
foreign countries with which it came into close contact and 
at least parts of which it actually brought under its subjec- 
tion was Ceylon This pear-shaped island which is rightly 
called “ the pearl-drop on the brow of India ” has a continu- 
ous history of political, cultural and social contact with India 
in general and more particularly South India ever since very 
early times. 

Vijayanagar’s relations with Ceylon began subsequent 
to this period. The Ceylonese ruler at the time was Bhu- 
vanaika Bahu V (1372-1406). According to Ferishta who 
gives a descriptive account of the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
about A.D. 1378, the ruler of Ceylon besides others kept 
ambassadors at the Vijayanagar court and sent rich presents 
to the king annually.* This is evidently a reference to the 
friendly embassies sent by the Ceylonese ruler to the Vijaya- 
nagar sovereign. 

After the death of Kampana the Vijayanagar Viceroy in 
South India, the area seems to have got out of control. 
Hence Virupaksha the son of Harihara II reconquered the 
Tundira, Cola and Pandya countries and settled down as the 
Viceroy of the area. He led an expedition even to Ceylon 
portions of which he appears to have conquered. In the 
Narayanivilasam he claims to have set up a pillar of victory 
in the island of Ceylon.^ The Alampundi Plates of Viru- 
paksha refer not only to his conquest of the Tundira, Cola and 
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' Pandya countries, but also mention that he conquered the 
people of Ceylon and brought booty to his father which were 
in the shape of the crystals and other jewels.^ 

The conquest of parts of Ceylon during the days of 
Harihara II is also mentioned by Nuniz, Referring to one 
“ Ajarao,” which appears to be a corrupt form of the full 
name Virupaksha Raya (II) he says that “he took Goa, and 
Chaul, and Dabull, and Ceillao, and all the country of 
Charamamdell, which had also rebelled after the first des- 
truction of this kingdom.” ' Ceillao is a reference to Ceylon. 
It appears however that the conquest of Ceylon by the Vijaya- 
nagar king was largely an exaggerated account of the con- 
quest of the small kingdom of Jaffna, which abets on the 
northern part of Ceylon, for in the next century we notice 
that this kingdom v/as one of the tributaries of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire.® The assumption of such grandiloquent titles 
such as Purvapascimadaksinasamudradisvara (lord of the 
western, eastern and southern ocean) by Harihara II also 
indicates that the Vijayanagar empire had during his time 
reached the natural frontiers of South India, and perhaps 
included parts of Ceylon also. 

About the revenues of the Vijayanagar empire during 
the time of Deva Raya II, Nuniz says : “In his (Deva 
Raya’s) time the king of Coullao (Quilon) and Ceyllao, and 
Paleacate (Pulicat), and Peguu, and Tanacary (Tenasse- 
rim) and many other countries paid tribute to him.” Ac- 
cording to Abdur Razak the Danaik of Vijayanagar went 
on a voyage to the frontier of Ceylon and was away from 
the capital between November 1442 and April 1443, and 
hence he was recalled by Deva Raya II ® This Danaik has 
been identified with Laksmana Dandanayaka the Mdha- 
pradhani of Deva Raya II. The visit of Lakkanna to the 
frontier of Ceylon was in all probability in connection with 
the reconquest of parts of Ceylon which had been conquer- 
ed by Virupaksha II in 1385, but had apparently gone out of 
control subsequent to his days. Besides an inscription at 
Nagar in the Chingleput district credits Deva Raya with 
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having levied tribute from Ceylon (Ham tirai kondu).^ The 
ruling king of the island at that time was Parakrama 
Bahu II (1412-68) of the Kotte dynasty. Contemporary 
poems speak of the people of Jaffna as Kanarese; and this 
is corroborated by the evidence of Valentyn who refers to 
an invasion of Ceylon by the Kanarese.'* Since Abdur 
Razak mentions that the Danaik’s voyage was to the 
‘ frontier ’ of Ceylon it is possible that he reconquered only 
Jaffna and parts of the north of Ceylon and did not go into 
the heart of the island; perhaps the call from the imperial 
headquarters prevented him from pui-suing his successes 
into the interior. But there can be no doubt about the state- 
ment of Nuniz that tribute was levied by the Vijayanagar 
king from Ceylon It is interesting to note that Valentyn 
mentions a Ceylonese expedition to Adriampet (Adhiram- 
pattinam) in South India since a Ceylon ship laden with 
cinnamon had been captured by the South Indians.^® It is 
not apparent however if the invasion of Ceylon by Lakkan- 
na Dandanayaka was a result of the Ceylonese expedition to 
South India. During the close of the reign of Deva Raya II 
the Vijayanagar empire “ extended from the borders of 
Sarandip to those of Gulburga and from Bengal to Malabar, 
a space of more than 1000 parasangs.”^' 

We do not know if Ceylon continued to be under the 
control of Vijayanagar subsequent to the days of Deva 
Raya II. It is possible that distant Ceylon must have assert- 
ed its independence and stopped paying tribute to Vijaya- 
nagar during the period covered by the reigns of Mallikar- 
juna and Virupaksa. 

In the next century Ceylon itself was passing through 
political vicissitudes. About the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the dynasty of Jayavardhanapurakotte slowly rose 
into prominence, and continued in power for about two 
centuries. About 1521 Vijaya Bahu VII (1509-21), the 
ruler of Ceylon, was at war with the Portuguese, who were 
giving the people much trouble. “ The report of their iron 
was louder than thunder when it burst upon the rock Yugan- 

30 
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dhara. Their cannon balls flew many a mile and shattered 
fortresses of granite.” Hence he enlisted the support of the 
Zamorin of Calicut who was a tributary of Vijayanagar.^^ 
The war however ended in what is known as the ‘sucking 
of Vijaya Bahu’ by his sons, and his dethronement. His 
three sons divided the realm into three kingdoms. The eldest 
was Bhuvanaika Bahu (1521-50) who ruled from Kotte as 
the suzerain. Among the other two one was at Rayigama and 
the other at Sitawaka. 'The last brother at Sitawaka who 
wanted to deprive the eldest at Kotte of his suzerainty of the 
island was very frequently at war with him. 

According to Lungi Barthema, the whole of Ceylon 
or at least some little part of it acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Vijayanagar.’^ But two inscriptions of 
Krishnadeva Raya mention his conquest of Ham (Ceylon). 
An epigraph at Maniambalam in the Pudukkottai State 
S. 1433 states that Srimat Narasingarayar Kittanarayar ‘was 
pleased to take Ham and all countries’. An epigraph at 
Piranmalai in the Ramnad district dated A.D. 1522-23 claims 
for Krishnadeva Raya the conquest of Ceylon.^ It is diffi- 
cult to say if the two inscriptions ascribing the feat to 
Krishnadeva Raya are historically quite reliable. It may 
be doubted if Krishnadeva Raya could have found time to 
march to the southern extremity of the empire at that time. 
It was not unusual in those days for the kings to take credit 
for the achievements of one of their subordinates. In 1521 
one of the brothers of Vijaya Bahu of Ceylon requested the 
Zamorin of Calicut for help, which was apparently given. 
Evidently the help given by the ruler of Calicut to the Cey- 
lonese prince was considered to be the help given by Krishna- 
deva Raya himself. 

Similarly Acyuta Raya has been credited with the con- 
quest of Ceylon. An epigraph dated A.D. 1539 refers to his 
conquest of Ham.^'' Further a record at Ennayiram in the 
South Arcot district dated in the same year states that he ex- 
acted tribute from Ceylonl® Since Acyuta Raya invaded 
the Travancore country it is considered that this alleged con- 
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quest of Ceylon by the Vijayanagar emperor “ cannot be 
absolutely false.” The war between the two brothers one 
at Kotte and the other at Sitawaka in Ceylon went on una- 
bated, the Zamorin of Calicut espousing the cause of the 
younger brother. From the different references by contem- 
porary inscriptions it is not unlikely that Acyuta Raya might 
have helped one of the parties. Such a possibility is sup- 
ported by the fact that he invaded the Travancore country a 
little prior to the date of the epigraph. 

According to Nagam Aiyah the ruler of Ceylon was a 
subordinate of Bhutala Sri Vira Udaya Marthanda Varma 
(1494-1535) and paid tribute to him.” It appears that he 
stopped sending his usual tribute. Hence Ramaraja Vit- 
thala after his conquest of the Travancore country appears 
to have sent an expedition into Ceylon and levied tribute 
from its ruler.^“ It is doubtful if he actually went to Cey- 
lon, but in all likelihood he sent his army to Kandy. Proba- 
bly it is this event which is referred to in a letter of 6th 
December 1546 which the Governor of Goa Joao de Castro 
wrote to king Joas III wherein it is stated that the Nayaka of 
Madura, Visvanatha, waged a war against the king of Conde 
(Kandy) . Castro helped the Ceylonese ruler by sending 40 
soldiers to protect the ruler.^” 

About A.D. 1565 Ceylon appears to have been invaded 
by Krishnappa Nayaka of Madura for the reason that the king 
of Kandy failed to pay his annual tribute to the Vijayanagar 
king. According to the account contained in the Singla Dvipa 
Katha Krishnappa Nayaka invaded Ceylon with an army of 
20,000 soldiers, and defeated the recalcitrant ruler at Putta- 
1am. In spite of the advice of his ministers to the contrary 
the Kandiyan ruler gathered an army of 60,000 Ceylonese 
and 10,000 Kattars (Portuguese ?) and gave battle to the in- 
vaders. Not only was his army defeated, but he himself was 
slain in the battle. The family of the deceased king was 
sent to Aurangam the old capital of Ceylon, and treated with 
respect and consideration. Krishnappa Nayaka himself re- 
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mained in Ceylon for three days and returned to head- 
quarters after appointing his brother-in-law Vijaya Gopala 
Nayaka as the Viceroy in Ceylon and making arrangements 
for the regular remittance of tribute.^® This is confirmed by 
independent epigraphical evidence, though of an indirect 
nature. Credit for sucli a conquest is taken by the Vijaya- 
nagar emperor Sadasiva Raya since Krishnappa Nayaka 
undertook the expedition perhaps only as a Vijayanagar 
Governor. An inscriplion at Tiruttani dated in 1564-65 
Raktaksi credits Sadasiva with having looted Ceylon Then 
an epigraph at Taramangalam dated in 1567 refers to a Vira 
Vasanta Raya who conquered Ceylon, and records the grant 
of Ilamsamudra (Ham is Ceylon) to the Kailasam and Ilamis- 
vara temples named apparently after Lanka.^^ The triumphs 
of Sadasiva in the extreme south appear to have been so 
complete and thorough that the Vellangudi Plates of Ven- 
kata IT credit Sadasiva v/ith the overlordship of the south.^^ 
Sadasiva was therefore able to summon all his dependents 
and rajas from the banks of the R. Krishna as far as the 
island of Ceylon for the battle of Rakshsas Tangdi.^^ 

The appointment of Vijaya Gopala Nayaka as the Vice- 
roy in Ceylon appears to have been only a temporary 
arrangement for we do not hear of any subsequent Vicero- 
yalty of Ceylon. Perhaj).'- his appointment was only to re- 
ceive and remit the tiibute due from Ceylon. 

Ceylon appears to have stopped the regular payment 
during the time of Sriranga II. Hence tribute was again 
forced to be paid by the king of that island. Sriranga II 
claims to have levied tribute from Ceylon.^® An epigraph at 
Tindivanam states that he levied tribute from all countries 
and from Ilam.^® But it appears he was too busy in the north 
to have found time to lead an expedition to distant Ceylon. 
During the period of his rule Venkata who was in charge of 
the Candragiri Viceroyalty also claims credit for the con- 
quest of Ceylon. Evidently it was this invasion and con- 
quest of Venkata that is meant by Sriranga’s boast in which 
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he takes that credit to himself as many other sovereigns of 
Vijayanagar did earlier. 

A good deal of the subsequent relations of Ceylon with 
Vijayanagar is shrouded in mystery. As the central govern- 
ment weakened the Nayaks of Ginji, Tanjore and Madura 
not to speak of the Odeyars of Mysore grew into prominence 
and power. Among them the Nayaks of Tanjore continued 
to be loyal to the imperial house till .very late in its own his- 
tory, while Madura perhaps on account of its comparative 
distance from the headquarters rebelled as often as it could, 
sided as many times as possible with the rebels and enemies 
of Vijayanagar and gave immense trouble to the royal house. 
All the while the Tanjore Nayaks claimed suzerainty over 
Ceylon. The coming of the Portuguese to South India and 
Ceylon and their settlement in them proved a source of 
trouble to the country. They interfered as often as they 
could in the civil wars in South India siding generally with 
the Nayaks of Tanjore. Likewise they interfered in the 
confused politics of Ceylon and Jaffna supporting one or 
other of the rival claimants to the suzerainty of the island. 
According to the Sahityaratndkaram of Yajnanarayana 
Dikshita the Portuguese had to be dislodged from Nega- 
patam during the time of Acyutappa Nayaka of Tanjore 
and as a result of that they went away to Jaffna and 
Ceylon. They interfered in the politics of Jaffna, supported 
a rival to the throne and after driving away the ruler of the 
island occupied it themselves The dethroned ruler reached 
Tanjore and represented his woeful plight to Acyutappa 
who promised him help. But we do not know if any assist- 
ance was given then.^^ 

In 1591 the Portuguese undertook an invasion of Jaffna 
on hearing that the Christians were being persecuted both 
by the rulers of Kandy and Jaffna. Andrew Fustado the 
Commander occupied Jaffna after killing the king and his 
eldest son. The younger son Pararajasekhara Pandai’a a 
minor was placed on the throne with an uncle of his as regent 
till he should come of age. The regent himself died in 1617 
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leaving a young son and a regent, the latter of whom was 
killed by one Sangili Kumara who usurped the throne sub- 
sequently. His pretensions to the throne were not recog- 
nised by the people and hence he was driven away. 

But with the help of Baghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore he 
got himself reinstated on the throne and the Portuguese re- 
cognised him as king. But they soon dethroned him 
and occupied the island. Sangili Kumara was therefore 
obliged to flee to Tanjore to seek refuge at the court of 
Raghunatha. According to the Raghunathahhyudayam of 
Ramabhadramba Raghunatha crossed over to the island with 
his army after constructing a bridge of boats over the sea, 
and offered battle to the Portuguese, who however fled 
through the sea leaving behind them what all they had. 
Raghunatha having come out victorious reinstated Sangili 
Kumara on the throne of Jaffna and left a garrison for his 
support.^* The Portuguese again interfered, reduced the 
kingdom of Jaffna to subjection, deposed the native dynasty 
and at last captured Sangili Kumara and sent him to Goa, 
where he was tried and executed.^ 

Local disputes continued to exist in Jaffna and at the 
request of one Arche Dom Liz Raghunatha again interfered 
in its affairs and tried to take possession of it. The first in- 
vasion under Khen Nayak proved futile ; but the next and 
a more elaborate one met with no better result ; the prince 
who was opposed to Sangili Kumara himself embraced 
Christianity in 1620 and made over his kingdom to the Por- 
tuguese.^® 

From the available evidence we hear of an embassy 
from Ceylon during the time of Vijayaranga Cokkanatha 
Nayaka of Madura. It was by the king of Ceylon who made 
a proposal for a matrimonial alliance between the two fami- 
lies. Vijaya Range Cokkanatha being a conservative in re- 
ligious and social matters turned down the proposal with 
scant courtesy, since the Ceylonese ruler was considered to 
be of an inferior caste ®^ 
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kunavayirkkottam and vanci 


BY 

Rao Sahib Mahakavi, Sahityabhushana, 

S. Paramesvara Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 

Trivandrum 

Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar has, in the introduc- 
tion to his excellent English translation of Cilappati- 
karam, stated that Vahcimanakar, the well-known 
work of Mahavidvan R. Raghava Aiyangar, has settl- 
ed once for all “ the controversy as to the location 
of the original Cera capital, and after a critical 
examination of all aspects of the question he has 
come to the only possible conclusion that this Vancimana- 
kar was the present town Karuvur, in the Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict.”^ Some of us are not quite .so sure as Mr. Dikshitar 
about the finality of this settlement. Mr Raghava Aiyangar 
published his book in 1917, and even so recently as 1937, 
twenty years after that publication, Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar 
of Trivandrum, who is unfortunately no longer with us, 
questioned the tenability of the conclusions therein arrived 
at by that great research-scholar, for whom I entertain feel- 
ings of the profoundest admiration and respect. There are 
numerous problems facing the protagonists of the theory 
which seeks to identify Vanci with Karuvur in Trichinopoly, 
and I propose to deal with a few of them in the present 
paper. 

The first question that may be examined with advant- 
age is where Kunavayirkkottam is situated — the place where, 
according to Cilappatikaram, Ilankovatikal, its talented 
author, lived as a Sannyasin.^ A^iyarkkunallar, whose date 
in any event cannot be later than the 15th century A.C., 
says that by Kunvayil is meant the village of Trkkunavayil 
31 
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and that it was situated on the eastern side of Vanci. He 
also says that Kottam means a Jaina temple? Rao Sahib 
M, Raghava Aiyangar merely states that this temple stood 
on the eastern side of Vancimanakar, without stopping to 
enquire whether it is in existence now or whether it was at 
any time a shrine of celebrity? 

There is a shrine in Cochin which in ancient times was 
known as Kunavay, and which once upon a time held a posi- 
tion of pre-eminence. It is now called Trkkanamatilakam. 
In an ancient Manipravalaeampu of Kerala, composed in the 
12th or the 13th century A.C-, fragments of which alone have 
been recovered by me and which has therefore not yet been 
published, I have come across the following significant pas- 
sage. It is a description of Tirumarutur, a village in which 
Tirunelli, the celebrated North Malabar shrine, is stated to 
be situated. 

It will be seen that the author begins from the south, 
and touches Quiion, Kotuhholur, (Kotumkolur, the modern 
Kotuhnallur, whose anglicised form is Cranganore) Kuna- 
vay, etc. When Kerala, in course of time, lost touch with 
Tamilnad altogether and in consequence forgot the meaning 
of vdy (gate) , the final syllable ‘il’ of Kunavayil was wrongly 
supposed to be the affix of the locative case, and Kunavay or 
Kunava was presumed to be the name of the place- This 
Kunava became Gunaka in Sanskrit, the hard k at the begin- 
ning changing itself into the soft g, and the v at the end into 
k- V and k are sometimes interchanged in Malayalam and 
Tamil, as when ovu (sluice) becomes oku and paval (mono- 
dica charentia) pdkal. without modification of sense. 

In Sukasandesa, a poem of the Sandesa type, composed 
after the manner of Kajidasa’s Meghasandesa, by Lakshmi- 
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dasa, a Namputiri Brahman of Karihhampalli Illam, before 
the 11th century A.C., the following verses occur : — 

» 

fH 5fnf^ 

ii”® 

From the above verses it may be seen that the place 
bore the signification Gunaka in Sanskrit literature and that 
the deity worshipped in the local temple was Siva. In an- 
other verse of the Purvasandesa, excerpted below, this 
place is also referred to as Gunapura. 

“ qm qri 

Bhramarasandesa, written by another Namputiri poet, 
Vasudeva, about 1622 A.C., also refers to Kunavayil as 
Gunaka in the following verse : — 

“ 5T^q3[i7gt 

?ii;cit q^qrsqi 

*T[^q1 fqqdk qi^^r^ 

And finally, Melputtur Narayana Bhattatiri, one of the 
premier poets of Kerala, who was a contemporary of Vasu- 
deva, describes it as Gunapura in two verses addressed to 
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Vira Kerala Varma, the king who was ruling over Cochin at 
that time. Those verses are the following : — 

“ irrM 3!^ ; 

RfTff 

3Pr3^f^%% ” 

Later, Kunavayil came in Malayalam to be known as 
Trkkanamatilakam. Matilakam was added to the main 
word Trkkana, because in ancient times the temple of Siva 
there, which embraced an area of about two and a half sq, 
miles, was enclosed by a lofty wall Leaving out this ap- 
pendage and the prefix Tr (Tiru), which is only a corrup- 
tion of Sri, indicative of prosperity, the real name of the 
place left behind is Kana, in which, although the u of Kun- 
ava has given place to a, the long a at the end does duty for 
and. 

From the above records it will be clear that the original 
name of the place was Kunavayil. The Siva temple there 
was the most prominent shrine of the Namputiri Brahmans 
in the early days, that being the only shrine to which all 
their thirty- two gramams (villages) paid undivided hom- 
age. The tradition is that the Namputiris met in daily con- 
clave in the extensive bathing house attached to the local 
tank, and decided all problems appertaining to their socio- 
economic, religious and educational advancement. This 
tank is even now in existence. Down to the 14th century, 
it continued to maintain its pride of place unimpared ; but 
subsequently, as the result of a feud between the local as- 
sembly (yogam) and the villagers (gramam) of Irinnalak- 
kuta, the place suffered an ignominious eclipse, and a new 
ySgam of Namputiris was set up at Trichur. It is needless 
for the purpose of this paper to follow the fortunes of the 
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temple of Trkkanamatilakam through the corridors of later 
history. 

This Kunavay is situated seven miles to the north of 
Cranganore, and not to the east, and hence perhaps it may 
be argued that the description of Atiyarkkunallar does not 
tally with the actual lie of the site at present. It may in 
this connection be stated that, according to Kerala tradition, 
the old town Vafici, now known a,s Tiruvancikkulam, ex- 
tended as far as Kunavay, and that Kunavay, itself was a 
suburb of it. Why it was known by a name meaning ‘ east- 
ern gate’ is a mystery. Whether, at the time that name 
was given, there was a further belt of land on its western 
side which subsequently became subject to sea erosion is 
more than we know. That there were such erosions in 
South India, as testified to by the submersion of Panainad, 
we learn from Sangam literature. The origin of the name 
is, however, immaterial and all that has to be borne in mind 
is that the name is there. 

Ijct us next take up the question of the identity of 
Vahci. It is not my intention to take the readers through 
the long labyrinth of discussions which have gathered 
around this problem from the time when the late V. 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, in his Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, expressed that Vanci should be looked for on the Mala- 
bar Coast. Mr. M. Raghava Aiyangar admits that, in the 
days of Ceraman Perumal Nayanar (8th century A.C.), 
Cranganore was the capital of the Ceras, and that it was 
then known also by the name of Vahci.® This is inevitable, 

since Cekkizhar has sung in his Periyapuranam 

*^^mivirLL(7}err(oetrir!rs!nsmtu tB^Kpestsssrii^rir 

He and Mr. R. Raghava Aiyangar, however, advance the 
ingenious, though unconvincing, argument that, after the 
Sangam period, the Ceras had to leave their interior capital 
and flee to the west Coast owing to constant quai-rels among 
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them and the Pandyas and the Colas. The question may 
here be legitimately asked why the Ceras should have wait- 
ed so long to discover the patent vulnerability of their capi- 
tal to attacks from outside, seeing that such attacks were 
frequent even in the days of Purananuru. The fact appears 
to be that Cranganore bore the name of Vanci also, besides 
Makotai and Muciri prior to the days of Cenkuttuvan.” The 
Peryar, on whoso banks he received the offerings of the 
Kuravas, when he went on a trip to the mountains, is the 
Periyar river of North Travancore which joins the sea at 
Kottamukku near Cranganore. It cannot be easily identi- 
fied with the Amravati river which flows along Karuvur, be- 
cause the latter does not bear the name of Periyar. Several 
of the curiosities presented to Cenkuttuvan by the Kuravas, 
such as white tusks of elephants, loads of akU, pots of honey, 
chips of Sandalwood, cardamom stalks, pepper stalks, 
arrow-root flour, ripe coconuts, jack-fruits, rich bunches of 
arecanuts and bunches of the big variety of sweet plan- 
tains/“ are peculiar to the mountains from which the Peri- 
yar originates, while they are not to be found in the hills 
near Karuvur. Atiyarkkunnallar clearly says that Cen- 
kuttuvan returned to Vanci on the very same day on which 
he saw those mountains-^^ This would not be possible if he 
proceeded to the banks of the Periyar from Karuvur. To 
the question why Cenkuttuvan should have proceeded to 
the Nilgiris on his journey to the Himalayas, if his capital 
was Karuvur, the answer given by Mr. R. Raghava Aiyan- 
gar is that it was by way of circumambulation. This answer 
too is far from convincing. 

No doubt, the name of this western Vanci in subsequent 
times became Ancaikkalam, meaning ‘ the abode of the 
Mother ’. But who is this Mother ? I am of the view that it is 
none other than Kannaki herself, whose image was consec- 
rated by Cenkuttuvan within the precincts of Vanci. This 
fact is accepted by Mr. R. Raghava Aiyangar on the basis of 
certain statements in Manimekalai.^^ Sundaramurtinaya- 
nar refers to the place as Ancaikkalam. Uddanda Sastri, 
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in his KokilasandeSa, composed in the 15th century, des- 
cribes it as follows : — 

'Ti3^f^to»5rfd 

\OT%: fsr^ ” * 

He correctly ti’anslates kalam’into khala, but renders 
Ancai into Anjana, because he does not know the meaning 
of that Tamil-Malayalam word.'“ The author of Bhrama- 
rasandesa uses the equivjdent ignorantly 

assuming ancu or live to be the meaning of ‘ ancai’ In a 
Vattezhuttu inscription in the Tiruvancikkulam temple the 
word used is Tiruvancakkalam.**’ All this is due to the fact 
that Kannaki’s temple at Cranganore assumed supreme im- 
portance in later times, swallowing up the glory of the local 
Siva temple, at which Cenkuttuvan worshipped. Cranga- 
nore is just on the northern outskirts of Tiruvaticikkulam, 
and the Goddess there is commonly known as ‘ Ottamulacci ’ 
or the deity with a single breast, a description which 
thoroughly fits in with Kannaki at the time of her tragical 
death. Innumerable songs, known as torram^^ are current 
throughout Kerala reciting the story of Kovalan (who, be- 
sides Kovalan, is given the name of Palakan) and Kannaki, 
The designation Palakan too is not inappropriate, in view of 
the fact that the word Kdvalan is itself a corruption of 
Gopalan. 

There is an inscription in Tiruvancikkulam referring to 
the deity of the temple there as Vanculesa,^® but I do not 
attach much value to it, seeing that it came into existence so 
late as 1831 A.C. The references to Karuvur Puranam in 
support of the theory put forward by Mr. R. Raghava Aiyan 
gar are no better, seeing that that Puranam also came into 
existence only during the last two or three centuries. 

Where is the evidence to prove that Cenkuttuvan install- 
ed the image of Pattinikkatavul (Kannaki, the goddess of 
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chastity) in East Vanci ? Mr. R. Raghava Aiyangar speaks 
of a minor temple there, in which a deity known as Vanci 
Amman is worshipped. But that deity does not possess the 
celebrity of the goddess of Cranganore ; nor is she reputed 
to be a goddess with one breast. Moreover, as far as I am 
aware, no torram songs are sung in praise of that goddess 
either in Trichinopoly or in Salem. To my mind, West 
Vanci earned the name of Kotumkolur subsequent to the 
consecration of the shrine of Pattinikkatavul by Cenkut- 
tuvan, on account of the bloody sacrifices offered to her. 
Again, it is stated in the Uraiperukatlurai portion of Cilap- 

patikaram that the Ilamkosar of Kohgunatu {QaariiQsina'^sir 

instituted festivities in honour of Pa^tinikka^avul.^'^ If 
east Vanci had been the capital of Cenkuttuvan, they could 
have remained satisfied with the temple consecrated by him 
there, since it was situated in Kohgu, and the probability is 
that the people of Kuttanad and Kutanad should have insti- 
tuted special festivities in Kerala in commemoration of that 
event. But the Katturai speaks of the festivities of Kohgu- 
nad and the temples newly consecrated in Ceylon and 
Urayur. 

I may just touch one more point before I bring this paper 
to a close. One of the names by which the old Cera Kings 
were known is Porunaituraiyan, as may be seen from Diva- 
karam, the earliest Tamil lexicon. The word turai, though 
it is susceptible of more than one connotation, can only 
mean sea-port in the present instance, since otherwise there 
would be no special significance in giving that appellation to 
those rulers. Anporunai may or may not be one of the de- 
signations of the Amravati ; but where was this sea-port on 
the banks of that river, of which the Cera was the owner ? 
On the other hand, if by Porunai in this case is meant the 
Periyar river, the title Porunaitturaiyan becomes singu- 
larly appropriate. It is my view that Makotai must have 
been known as Porunaitturai also in former times, and 
that the rulers of Cochin when they migrated thence to Trp- 
punittura, their present capital, gave it that very name, as 
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evidenced by the fact that Punittura is a corruption of Poru-^ 

naitturai- The Periyar river is designated Purna in San- 
karavijaya, wrongly attributed to Vidyaranya.^® I presume 
that Punittura is derived, not as Mr. Sesha Aiyar would have 
it from Piirna,^^ but from Porunai itself. The Sanskrit equi- 
valent for Purnittura is Purnatrayi, in which the ai’s of 
Porunai and Turai are seen disguised as a and i. A fanciful 
etymology for this word is given in the Narayaniyam Campu 
of Nilakanthakavi, a work composed in the Manipravala 
style towards the close of the 16th century A.C. The rele- 
vant verse runs as follows : — 

“ ^ ^ §% ; 

If the old Tamil lexicons do not mention Porunai as a 
synonym of the Periyar, it is worthy of note that they do not 
mention it as a synonym of the Amravati either. In the 
Akananuru it is stated that Anporunai flows near Karuvur, 
and from the fact that there is a place known as Karurpa- 
tana, meaning the salt-pan of Karuvur to the north of 
Cranganore, it has to be inferred that western Vanci was 
also known as Karuvur. 

It is superfluous for me to adduce more arguments. 
All that I venture to point out is that the question whether 
Ceran Cenkuttuvan’s capital was east Vanci or west 
Vanci remains still unsettled. One party avers that the Ceras 
fled from east Vanci, after the Sangam period, on its invasion 
by the C5las, while the other party contends that east Karu- 
vur was a military outpost of the C§ras whose capital was 
west Vanci , established with a view to resisting inva- 
sions. Which of these two propositions is correct, further re- 
search alone can demonstrate. I must therefore request 
scholars to suspend their judgment and approach the pro- 
blem with an open mind. 

One more word, and I have done. Mr. Dikshitar 

further states that the Natus of the ancient Cera kingdom 
32 
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were broadly classified into Malainatu and Katalmalainatu, 
that Malainatu was the real Kohgunatu, having for its capi- 
tal Karuvur, and that Katalmalainatu comprised the pro- 
vinces of Kuttanatu, Kutanatu and Puzhina^u in Kerala.“ 
This statement is not supported by Senavaraiyar, Nacci- 
narkkinyar or Pavanandi, and I do not know on what 
authority my friend makes such a clear-cut division of the 
Cera kingdom of old. Cekkizhar, in his Periyapuranam 
begins the story of Virarimintanayanar of Cehgannur (Cen- 
kuntur) which is admittedly part of Kuttanatu in Travan- 
core, with a description of Malainatu and not Katalmalai- 
natu 

NOTES 

1. V. R. R. Dikshitar’s Cilappatikaram, p. 44 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939) , 

2 , 0 OT sij iT u9 p i (5 /r 1 eh ^ p i ^©0 

Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's edition of Cilappatikaram, 

patikam, p. 1. 

U.9s^T) Slpp Ibid., p. 11. 

4. Cerancenkuttuvan, 1915 edition, p. 23. 

5. Purva.sandesa, verse 74. 

6. Uttarasande.sa, verse 15. 

7. Purvasandesa, ver.se 72. Ibid, p. 35. 

8. Vide my Vijnanadipika, Vol. IV, p. 36. 

9. Ceran Cenkuttuvan, p. 131. Vide also Vancimanakar, p. 19 

10. Ceraman Perumal Nayanar Puranam. 

11. Cera kings of the Sangam Period, p. 82. 

12. Cilappatikaram, p. 457. Periyar may also refer to the 
Ponnani river (Bharatappuzha), which is now known as Perar. 
But Cenkuttuvan could not have returned therefrom to his capital 
on the very same day. 

13. Ibid., p. 18. jyujco^^a’fiiu 

Q3^!Ei(^mQ maasc — ^^^Qs^iaQesirQL-^usiin' 

OevssfieaT jijeiiir^iuTlir \ erearemear p 

0U(6jS5i?a:^.i0 sMi_^6»5:««swrs3»T^/ruj sir pair jpie^ 
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4_/rd5iS»/r^ii) ir^SFj^iJb p^fBmLciLjLh ir'sy>^ m/r Lt:) dr jpi 

14. Vancimanakar, 1917 edition, pp. 88-89. See the line 

(i^so) p<ssiimB p 

15. Purvasandesa, verse 87. 

16. Trav : Arch: Scries, VoL Vi, p. 191. 

17. Torrani means appearance or manifestation, and in this 

instance means the appearance of Kali, under which form Kannaki 
is worshipped . ^ 

18. Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. VI, p. 191. 

19. Cilappatikaram, p. 31. 

20. “ Curiously enough the published version 

of Vidyaranya’s Sankaravijaya contains verses from Rajaciidamani 
Dikshita’s Sankarabhyudaya. Rajacudamani lived about 3 cen- 
turies later than Vidyaranya. 

21. Cera kings of the Sangam Period, p. 94. 

22. Vide my Vijhanadipika, Vol. Ill, p. 21. 

23. Dikshitar’s Cilappatikaram, p. 30. 

24. ei]6tn[ru9&ir ajcm'^iQijiL—sir QijQfjQ irM^pyarQ insm.^i’urQ. 
For other arguments in support, see C. S. Cheluva Aiyar’s 

paper on Vancimanakar, Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 113-134. 




BIRUDAS OF ANCIENT TRAVANCORE KINGS 


BY 

R. V. PoDUVAL, B.A., 

Director of Archaeblogy, 

Travancore State 

The ruling family of Travancore traces its descent from 
the ancient Cera kings referred to as independent in the 
edicts of Asoka Maurya (3rd Century, B.C.)* Their history 
goes back to an epoch before the Mahd Bhdrata war in which 
according to the SUappadikaram Udiyan Ceral,' a Cera king 
acted as host to the combatants of that war. The Ceras were 
noted for their charity, and were famous in warfare and 
statecraft. Thus we find in Purandnuru that “ Ceraman 
Udiyan Ceralatan ” is mentioned as “ Perum Corru i.e., 
one who distributed food in abundance, and “ Vanavaram- 
ban ” i.e., one whose territories were encircled by the sea ; 
while his son Nedum-Ceralatan bore the title “ Imayavaram- 
ban ” i.e., one who extended the territory upto the Himala- 
yas.® 

Another king Ceran Senguttuvan is mentioned as 
“ Kadal Pirakkottiya i.e., one who destroyed the efficacy 
of the sea as a refuge. Even so late as the 9th century A.D. 
Rajasekhara the Cera king, is recorded as “ Sri Rajadhiraja 
Raja Paramesvara Bhattaraka.”® 

The tradition of the Cera kings is inherited by the rulers 
of Travancore who are considered to be their direct descend- 
ants. In an Inscription® of the Kollam year 364 i.e., A.D. 
1189 Vira Udaya Martanda Varma (called also Koda Mar- 
tanda Varma) a Travancore king is styled as “ Kolamba- 
dhisa ” while a successor of his, Ravi Varma Sangramadhira 
(Kollam 474-488 i.e., 1299-1313 A.D.) the greatest and by 
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far the most powerful not only of the kings of Travancore, 
but also of the whole of Kerala, who conquered the whole of 
South India defeating the Cholas and Pandyas and crowned 
as Emperor on the banks of the Vegavati in Conjeevaram, 
bore the Birudas^ “ Chandrakulamangalapradipa ” i.e., the 
light of the lunar line of kings, “ Yadavanarayana ” i.e., the 
Krishna of the Yadavas, “ Keraladesapunyaparinama ” i.e., 
one born as the result of the holy acts of the Kerala country, 
“ Narnantarakarna ” i.e., Karna under another name 

“ Kupakasarvabhauma ” i.e., the Emperor of the Kupaka 
country, “Kulasikharipratistapitagarudadvaja ” i.e., the 

establisher-planter of Garuda banner on Kulaparvatas, 
“ Kolambapuravaradhisvara ” i.e., the supreme God of the 
great city of Kolamba, “ Sri Padmanabhapadakarnala- 
paramaradhaka ” i.e., the devout worshipper of the lotus feet 
of God Sri Padmanabha, “ Pranatarajapratisthacarya ” i.e,, 
the preceptor in putting in stability those kings who bow 
down, “ Vimatarajabandikara ” i.e., the irnprisoner of enemy 
kings, “ Dharmatarumulakanda ” i.e., the prime root of the 
tree of Dharma, “ Sadgunalankara ” Le., the ornament of 
the virtuous, ‘‘ Chatussasti Kalavallabha ” i.e., the lover or 
master of 64 arts, “ Daksinabhojaraja ” i.e., the king Bhoja 
of the South, “ Sangramadhira ” i.e., firm in battle,* Maha 
Raja Paramesvara Jayasimhadeva Nandana.® 

In a lithic record* of Keralapuram dated the Kollam year 
491 i.e., A.D. 1316, Vira Udaya Martanda Varma, a Travan- 
core king is referred to as “Vii’a Pandya Deva ” probably to 
indicate his victory over a Pandya king. One of his succes- 
sors “ Aditya Varma ” was known as “ Sarvanganatha ” as 
is seen from an inscription^* at Vadaseri dated the Kollam 
year 549 i.e., A.D. 1374. In an inscription" at Suchindram 
dated Kollam 586 i.e., 1411 A.D. Martanda Varma, a Travan- 
core king of the 15th century A.D., is recorded as “ Kera- 
lakshmapatindra ” ; while another king by the name of 
“ Aditya Varma ” is referred to as “ Akhilakalavallabha ” 
in the Trikkanamkudi Bell inscription^® of the Kollam year 
644 i.e., 1459 A.D. In a later inscription^* dated Kollam 661 
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i.e., A.D. 148G the Travancore king of the time Jayasimha 
liad the Birudas “ Anciiianpugalidam ” and “ Ceravamsa 
kiritapati ” i.e., the crowned king of the Cera dynasty. 

Udaya Martanda Varman, known as “ Jayattunganattu 
Muttavar ” another king of Travancore who reigned in the 
7th century of the Kollain year i.e., 16th century A.D. bore 
the titles of “ Sankaranarayanamurti Velaikaran ” (Servant 
of God SankaranarayatW’) and Sankaranarayana “Venru- 
mankonda, ” (one who acquired the earth by victory) and 
“ Bhutalavira ” (the only hero in the world) ; while two of 
his successors Vira Rama Varman (Kollam 712 A.D. 1537) 
and Vira Kerala Varman (Kollam 720 A.D. 1545 ) were sur- 
named “ Venrumankonda Bhutalavira. ” ^ 

All kings of the Travancore Royal family were known 
as “ Kulasekhara Perumal ” and sometimes “Venattu Adi- 
kal ”. Raja Martanda Varma the Great, the maker of the 
present Travancore (904 to 933 M.E. 1729-1758 A.D.) dedi- 
cated the whole state to Sri Padmanabha in A.D. 1750 (925 
M.E.) ; and he and his succe.ssors a.ssumed the title of “ Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa.^^ To hi.s nephew Rama Varma Maha- 
raja (Kollam 933-973) A.D. 1758-1798 the Nawab of Carna- 
tic conferred the titles^'^ “ Munne Sultan Maharaja Raje 
Riima Raja Bahadur Shanisheer Jung.” Since his time all 
the ruling kings of Travancore bear the honorific titles “ Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Bala Kulasekhara Kiritapati 
Munne Sultan Maharaja Raje Rama Raja Bahadur Sham- 
sheer Jung.”* 

NOTES 

1. Silappadikaram Canto XXIII, LL, 55-60 Purananurii st. 2. 

2. See Piirananuni st. 2. edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Swaminatha Iyer, p. 3, (1894) and p. 5 Cera kings of the 
Sangam period by K. G. Sesha Iyer. 

3. Patirrupattu 2nd patigam see page 10 of Cera kings of 
the Sangam period. 

4. See Patirrupattu, patigam V, and also Cera kings of San- 
gam period, p. 22. 

*Read before the 3rd Session of the Indian History Congress, 
Calcutta*. 
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5. Talamana illam copper plate ^ T.A.S., Vol. II, p. 13, 

6. T.A.S. Vol. Ill, p. 50, Gosalakrishna Shrine inscription^ 
Trivandrum . 

7 . Stone inscriptions^ Valiachalai temple^ Trivandrum T . A . S . , 
Vol. II. p. 58-59. 

8. T.A.S. Vol. II, p. 58, Valiachalai inscription, 

9. T.A.S., Vol. II, p. 171. 

10. T.A.S. Vol. I. p. 171. 

11. T.A.S. Vol. VIII. p. 28. 

12. T.A.R. 1108. p.. 21. 

13. Parasuraman Perunteru inscription now at Padmanabha- 
puram Museum. (T.A.R. , 1113, p. 18.) 

14 . Mundesvaramudayar temple inscription (T.A.R., 1108, 
p. 37) . 

15. T.A.S. Vol. IV. p. 99 Thovala inscinption. 

16. Snchindrum inscription, T.A.S., Vol. IV. p. 101 & 104. 

17. T.A.S. Vol. IV. p. 114. 

18. Travancore State Manual Vol. I. Page 408. 



SOME HISTORICAL PLACE-NAMES OF SOUTH INDIA 


BY 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A , B.L., 

University of Madras. 

• 

Cities like nations have their rise and fall. The prou- 
dest cities of the ancient Tamilnad are petty hamlets on 
the modern map of Tamil India cherishing merely the 
dreamy memory of their departed glory. Centuries be- 
fore the foundations of Madras (Cenna-pattanam) were 
laid, there was a great pattinam at the mouth of the Kaveri^ 
Kaveri-p-pum-pattinam as it was called, was the pa^^inam 
par excellence.^ The classical Tamil poem picturing its 
magnificence is known as Pa^tina-p-palai and the saint-poet 
who was born there, is still known as Pa^^inattar or Patti- 
nattu-p-pillaiyar^ (the revered Pi}lai of Pattinam). This 
great city is now an insignificant hamlet in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict.'^ 

When the ancient Chela Capital was Uraiyur or Urandai, 
Trichinopoly was a small rockshrine in its vicinity. Saint 
Tiru-gnanasambandar refers to it as ‘ the rock of Cirappalli ’ 
in the Tevaram songs.^ Just as Kaviri-p-pum-pattinam was 
known as Pattinam, Uraiyur was known as Ur — the 
city ® The town that grew round the rock of Trichinopoly, 
however, has overshadowed the ancient Uraiyur which has 
dwindled to the size of a suburb of the Trichinopoly city^. 

The principal town in the ancient territorial division 
known as ‘ Kohgu-Nad ’ (comprising the modern districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem and part of Mysore) was Perur 
(literally great town). It is situated on the river Kanchi 
(now Noyil) and hence described as Kanchi-vay-p-perur.® 
It was ranked next to Chidambaram in point of religious 
importance.® The present town of Coimbatore is, as its 
33 
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, name indicates, a new town (puttur) . Coimbatore is a cor- 
ruption of Kovan-puttur-^® In the inscriptions of the 13th 
century this Puttur is included in the Perur division/^ But 
now Perur has lost its glory and Coimbatore has grown 
so important as to give its name to the District. 

The history of the great sea-ports of the Pandya coun- 
try also illustrates the principle of ‘ the old order yielding 
place to the new.’ The port of Korkai situated at the mouth 
of the Tampraparni was so prosperous in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era that Pandya kings assumed the 
title of Korkai-y-ali and Korkai-k-koman the lord of the 
Korkai port. Korkai was the queen of the eastern sea. In 
course of time, however, Korkai was silted up and Kayal 
rose to prominence. It became ‘ a great and noble city ’ 
by the 1.5th century A.D. The fall of Kayal also came in due 
course and the Portuguese realising the possibilities of Tuti- 
corin made it a sea-port town. “ As a port Tuttu-k-kudi 
(Tuticorin is a Portuguese corruption) stands second in the 
Madras Presidency and fifth in British India. Still the 
memory of the old Kayal is preserved in Kayal-patnam, Tin- 
nevelly District, otherwise called “ Sonagarpatnam ” which 
is inhabited almost exclusively by Muhammadans.*'* 

On the West Coast the greatest sea-port in the ancient 
days was Musiri, at the mouth of the Culli river now known 
as the Periyar.’^ When Cheraman Perumal, a contemporary 
of the Saivite Saint Sundarar ruled over the Chera country, 
the seat of his government was Koduhgolur or Mahodai*^ 
and the sacred shrine was Anchai-k-kalam.*® Koduhgalur (a 
corruption of Kodungolur) is now an insignificant hamlet 
near Cranganore. It is still a moot point whether Tiru-van- 
chi-k-kulam near Cranganore, or Karur (Karuvur) in the 
Trichinopoly District was the ancient Chera Capital Vanchi. 

On the banks of the Tampraparni there are a few places 
which bear the marks of past grandeur. Mana-padai vidu 
is a tiny village on the right bank of the Tampraparni. The 
name of the place suggests that it was once a military en- 
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campment The spot opposite to this Padaivi^u is known as . 
Cepparai where the ruins of massive structures are still to 
be found. The adjacent village bears the name Rajavalli- 
puram. Rajavalli perhaps refers to the queen of the Raja 
whose name is associated with Manapadaividu. “ In com- 
mon with Korkai, Kayal and Adichanallur, all situated on 
the Tampraparni and proved by evidence of one kind or 
another to have been important toyvns in the past, Mana- 
padai has long fallen into insignificance.” 

The extent of some of the ancient cities may be infer- 
red from the geographical position of villages the names of 
which bear the suffix vayil or vasal. Silappadikaram refers 
to Kuna-vayil kottam as the place where the Chera prince 
Ilango lived after he renounced his royalty. This place 
probably marked the eastern gateway of the city of Vanchi. 
By the time of Acliyarkkunallar the commentator of Silap- 
padikaram, Kuna- Vayil had evidently become a separate 
village.^’ Place-names such as Kuna-vayil and Kuda-vayil 
may enable us to fix the geographical limits of some of the 
ancient cities. It is well known that Tiru-arur (Tiruvarur) 
was a great town in the prehistoric times. Legend has it 
that the beau ideal of justice — chola king who sacrificed his 
only son to redress the grievance of a cow — lived at Tiru- 
varur. A few miles to the west of this town there is a village 
which bears the name, Kuda vasal (literally the western 
gateway). It is possible that the western limits of Tiruva- 
rur extended up to the spot now called Kudavasal a variant 
of Kuda-vayil.^® Similarly the village bearing the name 
Kuna-vasal to the east of Gangai-konda Cholapuram, which 
was the capital of the Tan j ore Cholas for over a century was 
perhaps the eastern gateway of that city.^® The configura- 
tion of the ancient city of Kanchi is pictured in an old Tamil 
poem.^“ Kanchi says the poet is like a peacock, Attiyur 
is its head and its splendid grove is its tohai (tail). The 
lakes on either side are its wings and the fort its body. The 
identification of Attiyur and the lakes mentioned in this 
poem may enable the student of physical geography to dis- 
cover the limits of the far-famed city.^* 
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Cities or villages situated at the confluence of rivers are 
indicated by the suffix kudal.^ The place where the Bhavani 
meets the Kaveri is known as Bhavani kudal; the village 
situated at the confluence of the Amaravati (An porundam) 
and the Kaveri is called Tiru-muk-kudal.^^ In the Tinne- 
velly district the Cittar (Cirraru — small river) meets the 
Tampraparani at the place now known as Sivalaperi-^'' The 
ancient name of the village was Muk-kudal — the Triveni of 
the Pandinad. The glories of this spot are set out in a popu- 
lar drama entitled ‘ Mukkudal Pallu Natakam/ which is 
the model of its kind in modei'n Tamil Literature. In the 
inscriptions of the 11th century it bears the classical name 
Ten-Tirumal Irunjolai.^"'^ The popularity of the Alagar tem- 
ple at Mukkudal was evidently responsible for this name.^® 
The chattram at Mukkudal munificiently endowed by Dala- 
voy Mudaliyar testifies to its popularity as a place of pilgri- 
mage in South India.^^ The present state of the place may 
be understood by the local proverb ‘ set your daughter to 
an oil-mill than give her in marriage to a man of Sivalap- 
peri.^® 

f^( If) .7= ai <oir i ; These few place-names taken at I’andom 

show the possibilities of a systematic and detailed study 
of the many interesting and historical names, which are 
being investigated by the author of this paper. 

NOTES 

1. Silappadikaram, Manimckalai and Pattinappalai contain a 
description of this great pattinam. PatUnam is sea port town. 

2. The .sacred shrine Pallavaniccaram at Kaveri-p-pum- 
pattinam is referred to as Pattinattu-p-pallavaniccaram in Saint 
Gnanasambandar’s Tevaram. 

3. In Pillaiyar, ar is an honorific suffix. 

4. It is ten miles south east of Shiyali, in the Mayavaram 
Taluq, Tanjore District. 

5. Qj iri'iumeSi ujfrSidTci OfSuesr^Grnsfrih 

- (SiS&UirjTLD. 

6 . &soi0jr6jfuu(f)aj£ij ^mpu^/r* 

7. Trichinopoly Gazetteer, p. 327. 
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8. /_S(o)<3S/r/6/.Qa) ^esSsia^&aiiriuu Qu^irir QuQ^unr^m. 

Q^seiiirin'r). — 0n9(C5® IQ. 

9. Perur is generally known as Melai-c-chidambaram . 

10. Kovan-puttur was named after an Iru]a chief Kovan- 
Tiru-p-Perur Puranam, Carita varal^u, p. 60. 

11. 'Jufffjir [>in'LL(T^ •Sill ou dir Lj^h (oTehip eff^jr Jsar^ /^;a),g^l/r/7 • 
IhicL, p. 48. 

12. Tinncvelly Gazetteer, p, 20. 

13. Ibid., p. 499. 

14. This river is referred to as Culli-am-peryaru or Culli--p- 
periyaru in the Tamil classics ar-oir&FnuLo QiJii\u!Tp^n^\ Q&jmr ^(ssiir . 

149- 

15 . (S^i/7/'(2ja)i'GcE/r off p/S(^iisji (/fj^ipLjifla^rh (^^ffi)M.St3BfrQp^fr 

Osrr(J^frjiQsir(^v^!r - QLJpiiUL.isir.mnh. QijqTjiimToV [bsiu^iV 

Ljss^aynh. 1* 

Gsifr<sa)sjiujrs'-r ir.QtESimp QiLieni QiJiuQ^Lh 

- Qu'fliu Ljfrfrssrrth Qs fj'usrek.^ 4. 

Mahodai is described in St. Sundarar^s Tevaram as a town 
situated on the sea coast. j^/ri(^fhi Lf)-^siS(sy)p 

j)/iiwfliu/nr Oijsijy’h ^{^(S5hT-JiSJiJiT.hf<!5Lu I'.Lt&yr - ^!Qi^Gii{^<aS)3-isiGrru 
Ll^Sih, 7* 

16. The expressions used in Peria-Puranam with reference to 
Tiruvanchai-k-kalam seem to show that it was originally the name 

of the temple at Koduhgolur e.g., ppSl(Vji-p,rh 

Si^m'fh 1. OsnDjr^nrfl Qj)tf-iUfnr QQ^w-o'i^’oais^diaiimih iQ. 

(fpiS *7-//rAr 

17. (^'Siirujv [T u9 (^') - ^!Q^si(^(mrGiJirSfh (arsiruGpfrh 

(oUf^QuSim Lpp^iesi3ri^(5ikir 0C2or<i<c.j3irQ.//rii9a> 

0OT .j)7ra9^n) ; 043^OT<iSoi3r5i5DZ>Tai/]r/i9iro (^mrsu.r u9<^^ er&xr^h ^rsP^miu 

QLjpjnah Qu(/^^-^ih >iDjifl^^Lh jsj/<os>iLiLfih — Qs^uu^.^mrih, 

1-2. Lpiu n ilr .^(^ipon’ir 

(^rnnsunuS! p GsifriLi^u^ - ^S!((^i(^(jii:fr6is(ru9 p Gs/Tu9<^ — 
ffl ?i uu^Sl^ssih ^Q^uDu^3i&i\&njr, 

18. The distance between Tiruvarur and Kudavasal is about 
10 miles as the crow flies. 

19. Kuna vasal is about 10 miles distant from Gangai Konda 
cholapuram, and now called Kangaikandapurum and three miles to 
the east of Jayahgondacholapurum. 

20. (oTpuQjTsmQi^ Qpsfr <&ru.9a7 GUuSl(/)f^3i 
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r i>^hriufr CSuireiir p\S^<35 

QufT pQpu’irok js.4=>^u QfjfrSisn. - ajr/ ju0-ed5iA) 

93 , 

21. Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar identifies Attiyur with Cinna- 
k— Kanchipurum. See Araicci— t— tohuti, p. 225. 

22. The spot where the Tunga and Bhadra unite to form the 
Tunga-bhadra river is known as Kudali. 

23. Venja-makkudal is the name of the village situated at the 
confluence of the Kudavanar and Amaravati. 

24. Cittar (Cirraru) takes its rise from the Kuttalam hills and 
Tampraparani from the Pothigai hills in the Western Ghats. 

25. The Perumal at Sivalperi (Mukkudal) is called ‘ Alagar ’ 

in Mukkudalpallu Natakam and Ninrarulina Karumanikka Devar 
in inscriptions. L^c^ijiSfru'ir ^rpaar 

scKrCSir, - (ip^oh^L^p LJmr 19 - 
LJisp3i(^ (ipphoiJtT 
(uViu^^jr/rrQcn- Qp^Sn-L^pu^r 117 * 

26. Tirumal irunjolai is one of hundred and eight celebrated 
.shrines of Vaishnavism. It is 12 miles to the north of Madura and 
popularly known as ‘Algar Koyil’. 

27. According to Mukkudarpallu Vadamalayappa the founder 
of the Pill ay an family in Tinnevelly was a resident of Mukkudal 

when ho was the agent of the Madura Naicks. 

d’ ,-<T. [ h <oS) <3F i (. rj ^ Q .3= m O ^ ir a) c . it! Z a’? .i' ^ w iocjr 

(oTiksi^ ^mJZir. - CLpianv-L^p u<oir> 14 . 

28. Tinnevelly Gaz. p. 486. 



VIJAYADITYA III, A FAMOUS EASTERN CHALUKYAN 
KING 844—888 A.D. 

BY 

Dr. K. R. Subramanian,' M.A., Ph.D., 

Maharaja’s College, Vizianagaram 

All the available copperplates assign 44 years to Vijaya- 
ditya III, son and successor of Kali Vishnuvardhana. Work- 
ing forward from Kubja Vishnuvardhana (ac. 615 A.D.) we 
arrive at 844 A.D. for the accession of Vijayaditya III. His 
nephew and successor Chalukya Bhima I ascended the 
throne in Saka 814 (M.E.R. 1918, 131). But, Dr. Fleet ad- 
opted 888 A.D. for his accession, because by calculating 
backward from Ammaraja II whose coronation took place in 
945 A.D. he found 888 A.D. as the correct date of the begin- 
ning of Bhima’s reign. Bhima had to clear his way to the 
throne which might have taken about four years and, so, the 
actual coronation ceremony was deferred to 892 A.D. But, 
his reign was calculated as beginning in 888 A.D. 

The death of Kali Vishnuvardhana perhaps in a battle 
with the Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha resulted in a distract- 
ed country and a divided royal family. Ayyaparaju (839 of 
1922) having predeceased his father there were three sons 
left — Vijayaditya, Vikramaditya and Yuddhamalla. Natur- 
ally, the eldest, Vijayaditya ascended the throne after his 
father and, having no issue, appointed his next brother as 
Yuvaraja. (M. E. R. 1914, 84). This must have enraged 
Yuddhamalla who sought the help of the foreigner who was 
only too glad at the renewed prospect of imperial sway over 
Andhra. 

In some of the inscriptions of Amoghavarsha, the King 
of Vengi is spoken of with scant courtesy. The reference 
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must be to Yuddhamalla the pretender who wanted Ratta 
• aid at any cost and not to Vijayaditya too proud to bend to 
a conqueror, too patriotic to sell away his country for the 
sake of peace. The Sirur grant of Saka 788 has the follow- 
ing : — “ Having his feet touched by the diadems of hostile 
kings and being possessed of heroism that is known through 
out the whole circuit of the earth, Atisayadhavala is wor- 
shipped by the lords of Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malava and 
Vengi ” (I. A. XII, 219). Worse woi’ds are used in his San- 
jan plates of Saka 793 (E. I. XVIII, 254):— “The Gangas, 
who became disaffected through baseness were bound down 
with fetters and met with death. The lords of mandalas 
who were friendly, made his camp-ground along with the 
enclosure, free of dust by wage, but the lord of Vengi and 
others by unpaid labour.” 

The Ratta sovereign displayed all his diplomacy in 
bringing together in a confedei'acy all the potentates in the 
Deccan and in isolating Vijayaditya III to whom he threw 
a challenge (S. I. I., I, 39). But, Vikramadhavala, Vijaya- 
ditya III rose to the height of the occasion, first kept the ene- 
mies at bay and in terror, and then plunged in all directions 
scattering their forces and plundering their wealth, exciting 
the wonder and respect of Atisayadhavala and his son Akala- 
varsha. 

We do not know in what chronological order the mo- 
mentous events of this reign took place. At the beginning 
of the expedition, the old commander Kadeyaraja (M.E.R. 
1923, 97) died and the m.antle of chief command fell on the 
worthy shoulders of his son Pandai'anga. He led the armies 
of the King’s samantas (M.E R. 1923, 97) and first reduced 
the twelve forts of the Boyas or chiefs of Nellore District who 
rebelled against his master at the instigation of his enemy. 
Then, he stormed and captured the fort of Kathevaram in 
Tenali taluk. After quieting the southern region, Panda- 
ranga conquered Venginadu which had evidently passed 
under the enemy and reestablished his lord’s authority in 
the home dominion. 
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More important than these was the dissolution of the 
close alliance among Krishna (called variously as Kannara, 
Vallabha and Ratta), Sankila, Mangi and the Ganga. 
Krishna II was the son of Amoghavarsha. He and Sankila 
are said to have been terribly frightened when their city 
Kiranapura was burnt by Pandaranga (E. I. V, 123 ; E. 1. 
XVIII, 229) . A suggestion has been made that this Krishna 
was not the Ratta but the Paramara King of Malwa who was 
dependent on Amoghavarsha (E. I. IV, 227). Vijayaditya 
might have gone from Chakrakuta against Krishnaraja of 
Malwa and Sankila of Dahala and burnt the city in which 
they were residing and thus shattered the confederacy to 
pieces. It all depends on in which part of the reign of Vija- 
yaditya these events happened. If they had taken place in 
the first part when Amoghavarsha was alive, then Krishna 
might be identified with the Paramar. If, otherwise, the 
reference must be to Vijayaditya’s chief foe the Ratta King 
without whom the whole drama would lose interest. 

Two views have been put forward about the identity 
of Sankila that he was a Chedi king and that he was a 
Vaidumba chief of the Chittoor — Cuddappah region. The 
weight of arguments tends towards the latter view. In the 
ninth century, there was war between the Chola of Renadu 
and the Vaidumba of Chittoor for supremacy in which the 
Eastern Chalukya helped the Chola (M.E.R. 1923, 98). So, 
the Vaidumba had a grudge against the Chalukya and evinc- 
ed friendliness to the Ratta who was his support and over- 
lord. Sankila is called a friend of Baddega a name borne 
by the grand father of Arikesari (patron of Pampa) 860 
A.D. and by Amoghavarsha III (M.E.R. 1918, 132) . More 
important than all these arguments is the mention of San- 
kila with Mangi Nodamba in a grant of Ammaraja II (E. I. 
IX, 50). So Sankila was a Vaidumba chief and his friend 
Krishna who lived with him in Kiranapura was the Ratta, 
the bulk of the story taking place after the death of Amogha- 
varsha (815-877 A.D.) . 

34 
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Mangi is said to have fomented opposition among th^ 
*Gangas (M.E.R. 1918, 132). An epigraph of Vijayaditya 
donates a village to his minister Vinayadisarman for his use- 
ful advice which compassed the defeat and death of Mangi 
in a battle with the Gangas (E. I. V, 123 ; L A. XIII, 51) . A 
later grant says that Mangi was a Nodamba chief (of Bellary 
District) a vassal of the Ratta (E, I. IX, 50). A still later 
inscription picturesquely speaks of the game of ball played 
by Vijayaditya on the battle-field with the head of Mangi 
(E. I. IV, 239). Mangi Nodamba, a neighbour of Sankila 
Vaidumba must have stirred the southern Gangas Raja- 
raalla and Ereyappa to actively help their Ratta master (LA. 
XIII, 213; E. I. V 134 ; M.E.R. 1918, 132 ; 1911, 65). All 
these events took place in the soutb-v/est frontier of the 
Eastern Chalukyan kingdom. 

That the Southern Dravidian powers too joined in this 
war is interesting news to us. Due to marriage alliances, 
the Ratta and the Pallava drew together, and the Pandya 
might have become their temporary ally. The Pallava was 
interested in the Nellore frontier and perhaps the Pandya 
came as an ally of the Palla va. Nandi ol Tellaru, Nripatunga 
and Aparajita were the Pallava contemporaries of Vijaya- 
ditya. Among the Pandyas, Srimara fought with the Valla- 
bha (the usual name for Chalukya) and the Kalingas (an- 
other name commonly though not quite correctly applied to 
the Andhras) S I. I. 11, 515 ; E. 1. XVIII, 13. On the banks 
of the Arisil, the Pallava (Nripatunga) and the Pandya burnt 
a confederacy of foes (M.E.R. 1907, 63). Vijayaditya is said 
to have taken the gold of the Pandyas and the Pallavas 
(M.E.R. 1914, 84 ; S. I. I., I, 39) . As the Cholas were just 
then rising, there is no mention of any encounter with them. 

In the North and North-west also, Vijayaditya did not 
spare his enemies. He forcibly appropriated to himself the 
accumulated wealth of the unequalled Gangas of Kalinga 
after conquering them, accepted presents of elephants from 
Kalinga and Kosala, burnt Chakrakuta or Bastar of the 
Naga king, and, perhaps, marched into Central India by de- 
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f pa ting Sankila of Chedi and Krishna of Malwa and burning . 
to the ground Kiranapura where they were camping (M.E.R. 
1914, 84; E.I. IV, 239 ; LA. XIII, 213 ; E.I. VII, 26). 

Probably, as a crowning achievement, the conquering 
hero overran and devastated the Ratta kingdom and capital 
also. The digvijaya described in the above pages must have 
brought Vijayaditya III epic fame. That was why he as- 
sumed many and expressive surnilmes. It is no wonder 
then that Amma II recorded that his great ancestor was 
honoured by the Vallabha (E. I. VII, 179). 

In all these engagements and adventures, Pandaranga 
the general and ajiinpti of Vijayaditya was by his master, 
and both came out unscathed and with renown at the end. 
Most of the wealth that he acquired from his expeditions, 
he distributed in charity in his kingdom (M.E.R. 1914, 84 ; 
J. A. H. R. S. V. 113). 

Such was the generous, good, victorious and famous 
Emperor, Vijayaditya III lord of the Deccan and the three 
Kalingas who took the insignia of paramount power, the 
Ganga and the Yamuna from the .Ratta and displayed them 
in all pomp in his standard. 

In the long string of surnames of this king, Tripura- 
mariya mahesvara stands to denote his destruction of three 
cities Kiranapura, Achalapura (Kondapalle) and Nellura- 
pura (Nellore). Gunaka. or Gunaganka or Gunakenalla re- 
fers to his good qualities or. as some say, to his mathematical 
acumen. Ranaranga Sudraka, Vikmmadhavala, Bimdanga 
Bhima and Parachakra Rama stand for his valour and Nri- 
patimartanda, ArasankakeHari and Tribhuvanankusa for his 
supreme power. Vijayaditya III was not the first or the 
last Eastern Chalukya to bear such high-sounding titles. 
Vijayaditya II his grandfather bore some grand hirudas. But 
in the whole dynasty none could beat the record of the hero 
of this article in the number, variety and sonorous nature 
of his titles. 




THE ORIGIN OF KRISHNAPURAM 


BY 

S. SUNDAHA RaJAN, M.A., 

Research Student, Madras University. 

Krishnapuram is a small village situated on the Tiru- 
chendur Road in the Tinncvelly District. It is six miles from 
Palamkottah. The temple at Krishnapuram which abounds 
in exquisite specimens of art attracts visitors from every- 
where. It is a deserted village standing in an isolated melan- 
choly waste of red soil Only palmyra trees toss and wave in 
that barren region. It is almost incredible that Krishnappa 
Naicka should have founded a temple here ; but the aban- 
doned wells and the ruins of houses seen in the vicinity 
bear testimony to the fact that it was once a flourishing and 
populous town. 

This paper deals with the origin of this ancient town that 
occupied an important place in the history of Tinnevelly 
nearly four hundred years ago. The Madurai Puranas attri- 
bute its origin to Krishnappa Naickan who was the ruler of 
Madura between 1563-73.^ This tradition is confirmed by 
the copper plates^ preserved by the trustees of the temple. 

‘ By Krishnabhupathi, of sacred fame was built 

a temple at Krishnapuram, which was encircled by a wall of 
the shape of pranava, and a broad and lofty tower. It has a 
large rangamandapa raised on a collection of beautiful stone 
pillars and adorned with rows of sprouts (?) He built a car 
like the Mandara mountain and also broad roads around the 
temple.”® 

But, Bishop Caldwell, in his history of the Tinnevelly 
District has recorded the following traditional account re- 
garding the origin of the place. “ Ariyanayakamudaliar, 
having succeeded in quieting the country, the Nayaka ruler 
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Kumara Krishnappa (or Krishna) occupied himself, it is 
said, in building a town to the east of Palamkbttah, which 
he called after himself Krishnapuram. This statement, 
however, is not supported by local evidence. This Krishna- 
puram appears to have been built by a mudali called Mayil- 
erum-perumal, who being originally a Saiva became a con- 
vert to the worship of Krishna and afterwards a tadar 
(dasar) or Vaishnava devotee.”'* 

Sri M. P. S. Doraiswamy Mudaliar, in his introduction 
to the edition of the work Deyvachchilaiyar Virali vidu 
dutu’’ supports the traditional version quoted by Caldwell, 
and points out from the work he has publivshed that it was 
one Mayil-erumperumal mxjdaliyar who built the city, con- 
structed the temple and the tower and made a car for the 
procession of the deity.*' 

Before we pi-oceed to examine this contention, it is 
necessary to know who this Deyvachilaiar was. The author 
himself gives a genealogical table in his edition. The 
author of the Viralividu-dutu also states that Deyvachilaiar 
was the nephew ( Lr-.rnj^air ) of Ariyatiayakamudaliar,^ who 
held office as minister under the Nayaka rulers Visvanatha, 
Krishnappa and Virappa Nayaka.** He came of the Kuvam 
Mayilerumpcrumal family. 

In support of his contention, Sri Doraiswamy Mudaliar 
quotes the following from the text : 

oir LfiTfhs^fB — off 

su riS:iTQj)^p „tr)n\Ssiimrr biurfp 

Q^iTLjlTQfji 

iCipj]pi(tp:9i<on- — Q^frpp^ 

^Q(f^QJGfrir e-, Qpui^L^ i^rriSu 

OuQ^b'3)ir:ujn (jpsirL/ Qupp — Qp(r^(^u9 ir i(^ 

Lf),esr pG)i);hpfr(i'di . r. 5)jLra9(2a)^ loVLhf^Oi.DeiT^fEj 
(^eirjpjp<bifih^LLL^ (^<sv^uLh* ( 28 - 33 ) 
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Here the editor, refers to the term mayileri to mean Mayi- 
lerum-perumal-mudaliar. This is untenable. To get a 
clear and more correct understanding of the passage, it will 
be better to read a few more lines preceding the text quoted 
above, along with it. 

sQiirQciJiij/S’SrviT S!il.u)^ssyTuuoji aarffd.iQfli 
Giriiroi i.t^^ mi ^idiu/raj tsS' jh [9 
ajiiSir&fl:,\>m;siTL- sui}iUihiL9m)^i irQ.ijek 

^ sar igi)0 u9 ,f sit G — li 9 i S m i ^ ^ 

'ig ,i)i (_ 1.0 -.M Ki cB L_ af 

It is clear that the work referred to was done by the 

LD 0 a:oOT or nephew of Ariyanayakamudaliar and that the 
mayileri mentioned in the last line must only refer to the 

illustrious family to which he belonged, ‘a uSG,„v/ 6 l ovu^-Gmeii 

iss)ii (7^eirjpi^eS(^LLi:- 0 <rt??ud.’ means the ‘ shining light of 
the mayileri family.’ One can see that this expression re- 
fers to Deyvachilaiar and not to Mayilerum-peramal- 
mudaliar as has been stated by Sri Doraiswamy Mudaliar in 
his introduction, it is only a note of extravagant praise sung 
in honour of his hero by the poet Kuraarasvami Avadani. 

The expression gr (^esrLjQupp, in the thirty-second 
verse‘s has beguiled the editor into thinking that Mayilerum- 
perumal mudaliar was the author of the construction. It 
really refers to Deyvachilaiar who was ‘already renowned’ 
by his achievements. The poet’s repetition of Devyvachilai- 
ar’s labours in tvjo different places, perhaps, is also res- 
ponsible for the confusion. 

Another story from a palm leaf text quoted'** by the edi- 
tor also confirms this view. It states “ j^eui'r 

Q^lUiMJT-Si&O (Lp^<cB.llJirir Qs=tU£>t hlSi QLnpQsBQIjiQp 

Oi5W0 ^ira0iLf(0 Qm-iu£ii Sld-iy.eaWosr QsiTu9i) 

p-eisT® Limte/>s!)u90i9(^iT.'>’ Thus it is dear that Deyvachilaiar 
was responsible for the construction of the temple. 
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Dey vachiiaiar was the nephew of Aryanayaka mudali- 
yar, who in turn was a minister under Krishnappa Naicker. 
Krishnappa was ruling at Madura and his minister Ariya- 
nayaka was helping him in the administration. This small 
work of the construction of the temple and the city was 
perhaps left in the hands of Deyvachilaiar, the nephew of 
the minister. The copper plates as official documents state 
that the city and temple were built by the king. This poem, 
written with specific purpose eulogising Deyvachilaiar 
attributes the origin of the city to its hero, wffio was immedi- 
ately responsible for the construction. Deyvachilaiar was the 
man on the spot who constructed it under the orders of 
the king through his uncle Ariyanayaka. And so there 
is really no inconsistency between the statements of the 
copper plate grant and Kumarasvami Avadani, the author 
of the poem. 

It now remains to examine the hearsay account of Cald- 
well that the city owed its origin to one Mayilerum-perumal- 
mudaliar, Plere tradition has probably mistaken Deyva- 
chilai Perumal for Mayilerum-perumal, since the former be- 
longed to the same family and as the poet remarks he was 
an illustrious and important member of the family. So one 
who came of the Mayilerum-perumal family was mistaken 
for Mayilerum-perumal himself. 

Chronology also favours the position that has been 
taken in this paper. Deyvachilaiar flourished in the middle of 
the 16th century,” the period when Krishnappa Naicker also 
ruled. So, it can safely be said that Krishnapuram owed 
its origin to Deyvachilaiar, who carried out the orders of 
Krishnappa Naicker, the ruler of Madura. 

NOTES 

1. Gazetter of the Tinnevelly District, Vol. I, p, 474. 

2. These plates are kept in the inner prakara of the temple 
and any one can see them. They are published in Ep. Ind. Vol. ix. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. ix, p. 341. 

4. Caldwell. History of the Tinnevelly District, p. 59. 
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5. DeyvachilaiSr Virali vidu dutu edited by Sri S. Vaiya- 
•puri Pillai and Sri M. P. S. Duraiswamy Mudaliar and published by 
Periyan V. N. Srinivasa Iyengar 1936. 

6. Viralividu dutu intro, v. 

7. Ibid., p. 3, line 27-28. 

8. 478 of 1916. 

9. Viralividu-dutu, page 3. 

10. Ibid., intro, vi. 

11. Viralividu-dutu, intro., viii. 
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KERALA CULTURE— ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


BY 

Professor P. J. Thomas, 

University of Madras. 

I 

There has lately been a great interest in the study of 
Indian culture. In Southern India, at any rate, this is 
greatly due to the influence of professors like Rao Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar. He was one of the first pro- 
fessors to lecture on the cultural history of India as distinct 
from the history of wars and dynasties. Therefore, on this 
occasion I propose to give some account of the culture of that 
part of the country which I know best. 

There is no doubt a fundamental unity in Indian cul- 
ture. But ours is not a unified culture like the German or 
the French ; it is of a composite type and the component 
parts stand out in bold relief. For instance, the culture of 
Bengal, of Maharastra, of Andhra, and of Kerala have dis- 
tinctive features, and these are still persisting, in spite of the 
centripetal forces that have been operating lately. How- 
ever unified India may become politically in future, the cul- 
tural differences between different natural regions will re- 
main. Nor is it to be feared that national unification will 
be imperilled by their existence. 

I 

Kerala is one of the cultural regions of India. The 
habitat of this culture extends from Kasergod in the north 
to near Cape Comorin in the south. This region is co-extensive 
with the use of the Malayalam language. Politically it com- 
prises the States of Travancore (excepting its southern ex- 
tremity) and Cochin, and the District of Malabar. The 
population of this region is about ten millions. 
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A culture is necessarily connected with a people. Ethni- 
cally, there are three or four chief strains in Malabar, the 
Nambudiri Brahman, the Nair, the Thiya or Eazhava and 
the various classes of aborigines (pulayas, pariahs, etc.). 
Christians and Musalraans are now numerous, but ethnical- 
ly they are of one or other of these various strains, excepting 
small sections that are descendants of Syrian or Arab colo- 
nists. Of these various ethnical units, the Nairs are the 
most important and 'the cultui’e of Malabar is essentially 
bound up with the Nairs, who are Malayalis par excellence. 

As Sardar K. M. Panikkar says, Nairs are not a caste 
but a community. The great bulk of them are now agri- 
culturists, but there are a few naduvazhis (chieftaincies) 
at the top, and at the bottom there are various occupational 
sub-castes. The origin of the Nairs is still shrouded 
in obscurity, but the probability is that they are the south- 
Indian branch of the great Naga race which in pre-Aiyan 
times were spread over many lands and islands in Asia 
and Australia. Perliaps they are of the original Dravidian 
stock, one of the early daughters of the large Dravidian fami- 
ly. It is possible that the original habitat of this race was 
the lost continent between India and Australia, for in the 
islands of the region, especially Ceylon, there are vestiges of 
a Naga culture. In particular, there is remarkable resemb- 
lance between the Singhalese (the Goygamas) and Mala- 
yalis in many respects. It is true that the Nambudiri Brah- 
mans, believed to be pure Aryans, subsequently came and 
greatly influenced Malabar culture, but such influences are 
mostly in regard to religion and worship, and the peculiar 
features of Malabar sociology survived the Nambudiri im- 
pact. Rather the Nambudiris became Malabarized and had 
to adjust themselves to the peculiar culture of Kerala. 

The sociology of Kerala has certain distinctive features. 
One is the non-nucleated character of the village ; another is 
the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance ; a third is the 
kanom system of land tenure. Kerala has had also its 
feudalism, but it was in many ways different from the 
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types known in Europe. There are also distinctive system^ 
of medicine, astrology and witchcraft Peculiar festivals 
like Onam and Mamankam, classical plays like Kathakali 
and Yathrakali, folk dances like Tiruvatirakali and various 
kinds of martial dances like Patayani Poorakali are also 
found in Malabar, Not the least feature of Malabar life is 
the intermingling of several external religions — Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam — with a .Hindu religious system 
which shows the influence as much of Buddhism and Jai- 
nism as of Hinduism. 

In most parts of the inhabited globe, the rural folk live 
in concentrated villages, but in Malabar such villages do not 
exist and people live in scattered homesteads in the midst 
of their farms and fields. Most houses are surrounded by 
gardens and have their own v.'^ells ; and nearby are tanks 
and brooks which contain fre.sh water in most parts of the 
year. In no part of the world perhaps do rivers contain 
such crystal water as in the Periyai' Pampa, Meenachil and 
Bharatapuzha rivers. This explains the cleanliness which 
characterises the people of Malabar and also the whiteness 
of their clothes. Fev.^ countries in the world can 
boast of their common people being so clean and neatly 
dressed. Of course, our clothes in the past have been 
meagre, but like the ancient Greek, the Malayali did not 
want to hide his spotless skin and v/ell-formed muscles. 

Life in ancient Malabar had some vague resemblance 
to life in ancient Greece. Like ancient Greece, Malabar was 
split up into various nads and principalities each with its 
own popular assemblies, but the whole country had a cul- 
tural unity and took part in certain national festivals like 
mamankam. Every free Malayali received military train- 
ing in those days, and took part in the defence of his coun- 
try. The Malabar kalari or military school also reminds 
one of the Greek gymnasium. The physical training given 
in both had much in common, in the objective aimed at, in 
the methods followed, and even in the ceremonies connect- 
ed with it. 
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If the Malabar kalari system was unique, even more so 
was the Malabar system of medicine. The Ashta Vaidyas 
were the unquestioned leaders of medicine in Malabar and 
have maintained their preeminence from generation to 
generation, and I believe they will continue to do . so in 
future. They have a remarkable pharmacopeia, because the 
flora of Malabar is unique. Malabar possesses most valua- 
ble herbs, and physiciaiis all over India seek them. The 
Dutchman, Van Rheede with the help of an Italian Carme- 
lite missionary, Fr. Matheo, and an Eazhava vaidyan, Itty 
Achyutan of Karappuram, published a book of 12 volumes 
on Malabar flora in 1680-1700 (Amsterdam) under the title 
“ Hortus Malabaricus,” and it is rightly regarded as a pioneer 
work in Indian botany. 

Perhaps even more unique is the astrology and witch- 
craft of Malabar. I will leave this subject, however to 
someone who has more knowledge of and faith in it. 

The religion of Malabar is also distinctive. The Nairs 
were serpent worshippers and the front tuft of hair worn 
by Nairs was symbolic of the cobra’s hood. Every Nair 
tarwad even to-day has a sarpa kavu (snake shrine) 
which is kept with great veneration. The Bhadrakali cult 
of Malabar is also unique ; for one thing Kali is regarded 
not as the consort, but as the daughter of siva. Many of 
the rites of Kali worship are unknown elsewhere in South 
India and remind one of Bengal. Malabar, like Bengal, has 
specialized in sakti-puja, and our pujaris seem to have at- 
tained to great heights. 

The glory of Kerala was at its height when the Maman- 
kam ceremony was celebrated every twelve years (Vyazha 
Vattam — Jupiter cycle) at Tirunavayi on the Bharatapuzha 
river. There assembled all the nobility and scholarship of 
Kerala. It was much fuller than its Kumbakonam counter- 
part. It was somewhat like the Greek Olympic, but much 
more than that. The rulers of Malabar came there in the 
proudest array and competed for preeminence. Poets and 
scholars took pai't in literary competitions and the winners 
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were acclaimed all over the country. It is now long dead, 
but its memory will ever remain fresh in the minds of all 
true Keraliyas. 

I shall not here deal with the classical dances, as the 
subject has lately been dealt with fully. The Chakyars of 
Malabar were great exponents of the histrionic art from an- 
cient times, and although Kathakali proper is rather recent, 
it is only a development of earliey systems of Natya well- 
known in Malabar. The great Malayalam poet, Vailathol, 
has lately made commendable efforts to revive the his- 
trionic art of Malabar, and he deserves all encouragement. 

II 

Kerala was originally a part of the Tamilakam, and we 
know that it shared fully in the Tamil culture. Some 
of the greatest Tamil works of antiquity — Silappadikaram, 
Pattuppattu Padirrupattu — -were mostly written in honour 
of ancient Chera Kings. How did such a country develop 
this distinctive culture ? The answer is to be found partly 
in the abundance of the S. W. monsoon and partly in the 
peculiarities of the land. In my opinion, this is due 
also to the continuous contact which Malabar 
has had with foreign lands from days of yore. This 
contact was more external than internal, but even 
the internal contacts of Malabar are important. In 
the first or second century of the Christian era, King 
Senguttuvan of Kerala is said to have had a Digvijaya raid 
which went as far as the Himalayas. He is also said to 
have conquered Bengal. This may now be regarded a mere 
puranic account, but considering the close resemblance 
between Bengali and Malayali culture in many respects, I 
for one am inclined to think that there had been formerly 
some kind of intimate contact between these two talented 
peoples. That it was not mere friendly contact but some- 
what aggressive is also possible. One wonders if the pre- 
sent use of the word ‘ vankan ’ (Vanga=Bengal) in Mala- 
yalam is an indication of this. 
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More important, of course, was the maritime inter- 
course with foreign countries. Malabar had always been 
known to the great trading nations of the West and the East. 
It had contacts with the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Arabs, Greeks, Romans, and Venicians and there are still 
vestiges of Malabar’s trade with some of these nations. The 
Romans were in constant touch with Malabar, and their 
ancient coins lie buried in many parts of Kerala. These 
nations were attracted to Malabar chiefly by our pepper and 
other valuable spices. In those days spices were essential 
for food and medicine. Pepper was highly priced by all 
nations of antiquity and all the pepper available then was in 
Malabar. Hence the fact that Malabar was the part of India 
best known to the Greeks and Romans. In the accounts of 
India by Pliny, Ptolemy and the anonymous work Periplus 
Maris Aerithrae, Malabar comes in for the greatest attention. 
Cranganore, then called Muziris (Tamil Musiri, Malayalam 
Muyirikodu) was the principal Indian harbour to which the 
foreigners came and the Roman travellers called it the 
premier port of India; two Roman cohorts were stationed 
there in the 1st century A.D. and there stood also perhaps a 
temple dedicated to Emperor Augustus. 

In mediaeval times the Muhammadan Arabs blocked 
up the direct trade routes to Europe, and monopolised the 
trade of Malabar, except for a small share which went to 
Syrian Christians. The harbour of Cranganore got silted 
up during a huge flood in 1341, but at the same time 
Cochin became a suitable harbour and the trade of Cranga- 
nore passed largely to Cochin. In 1498, the Portu- 
guese under Vasco de Gama arrived at Calicut. 
From that time they and the Dutch monopolised the pep- 
per trade of Malabar. Towards the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, the Dutch raised the price of pepper by creating an 
artifical scarcity. This incited English merchants to esta- 
blish the East India Company in 1600. Thus the pepper of 
Malabar led to the foundation of the British Empire in India. 
Pepper was the chief cargo in those days in the ships sailing 
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from India ; Calico and muslin came next. We at present 
cannot quite realize why Europeans cared so much for pep- 
per at that time. As there was no fodder for cattle in winter 
till the late 18th century, cattle was killed in autumn 
and meat was preserved in pepper. After turnips and other 
root crops came into vogue, winter fodder became available 
and the demand for pepper declined. Hence the fall of 
pepper trade in the 19th century. ^ 

These contacts with the West must have led to a mutual 
exchange of ideas and arts. Malayalis seem to have learned 
much from the foreigners, besides obtaining their gold in ex- 
change for their valuable goods. The influence on learning 
was not great, as the foreigners who came were mostly 
traders, but the influence of the Greeks in astronomy, of the 
Arabs in navigation and of the Syrians in medicine and man- 
travadam was perhaps real. The Arabs or Syrians intro- 
duced paper and the writing thereon. It is curious to note 
that one of the noted mantravadis of Malabar was a Syrian 
priest and his name is mentioned with great veneration in 
mantravada ceremonies. The Portuguese introduced new 
modes of living and new furniture. They constructed some 
large buildings in the coastal regions. They also gave an 
impetus to economic develoi^ment by exporting coconut pro- 
ducts especially coir, and the coconut yai’n industry arose 
and flourished as a result. The Dutch weiit further and 
made a thorough economic survey of the pepper areas. 
They also introduced new industries. The contribution of 
the Portuguese and the Dutch to Malabar scholarship was 
also great. The Portuguese introduced printing in Mala- 
bar and one of the first printing presses set up in India was 
in Vaippin, near Cochin in 1577. 

Malabar had also active contacts with Burma, Siam and 
China in those days. The Chinese sailing vessals frequent- 
ly plied on the Indian Ocean and Quilon was the entrepot of 
their trade. According to Marco Polo, (1293) the bulk of 
Malabar’s pepper went to China and only a small portion 

found its wav into Europe. The Chinese were excellent iron- 
36 
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workers, and Malabar seems to have learnt much from 
them, not only in regard to iron-working, but also silk- 
making fishing and other arts. In India’s trade with 
Ceylon, Malaya and Pegu, Malayalis seem to have played 
an active part, and there is evidence to think that Malayali 
traders colonized in those lands long ago. Some of the 
Hindu temples found in these places were built by trading 
colonists from Malabar, 

The trade with the West was managed mostly by the 
foi’eigners, but Malayalis seem to have taken some part. 
Among the Indians, Malayalis were perhaps the first 
to go to Europe. Early in the 16th century, two Nairs went 
to Portugal and one of them seems to have become 
famous subsequently. Orthodox Hindus, however, were 
rather averse to going abroad, but Moslem and Christian 
Malayalis had no such aversion. Both these classes had a 
hand in the trade with Arabia, Africa and the Eastern 
islands, and oven after the firm establishment of Portuguese 
power in the East, such ventures continued. According to 
Portuguese reports, the direct route to India was shown to 
Gama by a few Malabar Christian traders whom he met 
on the African coast. It is also remarkable that 
there were at that time in Calicut people who could speak 
Portuguese with Gama. A Christian from Cranganore, 
called ‘ Joseph the Indian ’ by Europeans, travelled in 
Westeni Asia in 1490 and later in Europe in 1501, and an 
account of his travels was published in Italy under the title 
“ Novus Orbis ” in 1507. It contains a description of Mala- 
bar for European readers. In about 1750, Joseph Kariatti 
of Alengad went to Rome for education and returned with 
the highest university degrees in theology. He was perhaps 
the first Indian educated in Europe. He again went to Rome 
in 1778. He travelled extensively in Portugal and Italy, and 
returned after a long and tortuous journey in the Atlantic. 
An account of this in Malay alam, written by his companion 
Thomas Paremakel, is one of the earliest prose works in the 
Malayalam language. This book contains an account of 
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countries in Southern Europe just before the French Revo- 
lution, and some day this may be raised to the dignity of a’ 
source-book for the European history of the period. 

A valuable result of foreign contact was the introduc- 
tion of new religions. All the great religions of the world 
came into Malabar soon after their foundation. Buddhism 
and Jainism found their way to Malabar at an early date and 
took strong hold of the common bcople. Sankaracharya’s 
teaching caused a serious setback to their progress, and in 
spite of opposition from orthodox Hindus, they still survive 
in certain parts. The Jews are said to Iiave settled in Mala- 
bar as early as the 6th century B.C. and the descendants of 
the early colonists are still with us. Christianity was intro- 
duced here by one of the twelve Apostles of Christ, St. 
Thomas, who is believed to have established seven churches 
in Malabar — all in important centres at the time. It is also 
believed on good authority that among his converts were 
persons of the highest position, including the reigning Chera 
king, Palli Bana perumal. A small bronze statue of this 
Perumal can be seen in the precincts of the Nilamperur tem- 
ple near Kottayam. Curiously enough, round the neck of 
this statue are a cross and a rudraksharaala, symbolic of 
the eclecticism that then prevailed both among Hindus and 
Christians in Malabar. Subsequently, two colonies of 
Christian traders settled in Malabar, in Cranganore and 
Quilon and these took an active part in the pepper trade 
for long. Islam also came into Malabar, some say before 
the death of the Prophet, and it also received adherents 
from the higher classes. Having been planted here so early, 
these faiths became native to Malabar and their followers 
became an integral part of the Kerala community. Socially 
they mingled freely with other Malabar brethren and while 
the high-caste Hindu kept up most fastidious rules about 
pollution in regard to the depressed classes, the followers 
of Judaism, Islam and Christianity were treated with great 
respect, and were granted high social privileges. There 
are also still prevailing certain practices which indicate a 
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high state of amity between the adherents of the different 
religions. Even in regard to religious observances, there 
was co-operation between temples and churches to a re- 
markable degree in the past. 

High praise is due in this connection to the Rulers of 
Malabar. They have always been models of religious tole- 
ration. While the Roman emperors and Sassanian kings 
hunted out Christians from their territories, the enlightened 
kings of Malabar received them with open arms, built chur- 
ches for them and conferred on them privileges enjoyed only 
by the highest in the land. It is thus that we see churches 
and mosques to-day standing on tax-free land by the side 
of temples and kovilakams. In former times, Christians 
were most numerous in the Cochin territory and they look- 
ed up to the King of Cochin as their protector. The kings 
of Cochin have always offered their patronage unstintedly 
to their Christian subjects and for some time important com- 
munications between the Popes of Rome and the Christians 
of Malabar passed through the king. A few of these letters 
are still preserved in the Vatican archives, and have been 
published. The Christians of Quilon had also cordial rela- 
tions with the kings of Venad (ancient Travancore) • After 
Maharaja Marthanda Varma’s conquests in the 18th cen- 
tury, a numerous Christian population came under the king 
of Travancore, and he also gave his patronage freely to his 
loyal Christian subjects. The chief protector of Musal- 
mans was the Zamorin, but later on the Kings of Travancore 
and Cochiii also granted their patronage to them. 

Kerala has changed considerably in recent times. 
Pepper has ceased to be an important article of commerce, 
and the world trade in this commodity has been captured by 
Dutch East Indies. When the Dutch took pepper saplings 
from Malabar in the 18th century for being planted in 
Sumatra, the Zamorin piously hoped that Malabar’s supre- 
macy in pepper was invincible. But this has proved a vain 
hope. Today 90% of the world’s pepper comes from the 
Dutch Indies j we hardly export 1 per cent. Coconut later 
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took the place of pepper, but it has also had a decline and 
its future does not look bright. The depression has hit Mala- 
bar severely. With the growth of population and with no 
large increase in income, the economic position of Malabar 
has gone down and the standard of living among the common 
people remains at a rather low level. 

This is not the place to speak about the economic prob- 
lem. My object here is to appeal fox’ a serious study of the 
Kerala culture. Our peculiar sociological features are fast 
disappearing, owing to the impact of external forces, and it is 
the duty of the present generation to collect and hand over 
to posterity a true account of it. The late Mr. K. P. Padma- 
nabha Menon, H. H. Rama Varma, Appan Tampuran, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar, T. K. Krishna Menon and a few others 
have done valuable pioneering work. It now remains for 
younger men to follow it up. One reason for the neglect of 
Kerala is that it scarcely finds a place in the History courses 
of our Universities. It is true that Kerala did not come very 
much into the general current of Indian history, but this is 
all the greater reason for making this a special subject in 
history, at least in the Honours course. I do hope that the 
new University of Travancore will give this subject the pro- 
minence that it deserves. 

The national unification of India is a desirable goal, but 
it would be a serious calamity if this involves the demolition 
of the distinctive cultures nourished for ages in the different 
natural regions of this sub-continent. Indian culture is a 
Compound of all these cultural elements, and to neglect the 
component parts would be to neglect the whole. 
Whatever may be the future of Indian unity, the distinctive 
culture of Kerala will remain, and the glory that was Kerala 
will always be enshrined in the hearts of her numerous sons 
and daughters. 




SOME VIEWS ON SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 


BY 

Sadasya Tii.aka T. K. Velu Pillai, B A., B.L. 

Trivandrum , 

I belong to one of the earliest batches of Sri Ranga- 
swamy Aiyangar’s students in Travancore. The history 
chair was then occupied by Mr. R. S. Lepper who was one 
of the famous trio of teachers of history in South India, the 
other two being F. W. Keliet of the Christian College and H. 
J. Allen of the Presidency College. Mr. Rangaswamy 
Aiyangar, formerly Mr. Lepper’ s favourite student, became 
his assistant and co-adjutor in the Trivandrum College. The 
master and pupil admired each other so ardently that we 
the students caught the infection and admired and loved 
both of them. The histoiy class was to us all a great fasci- 
nation. It was a circumstance of happy augury that the 
principal of tlie College Dr. A. C. Mitchell who persistently 
discouraged the teaching of Philosophy in the College lent 
his unstinted support to the history chair which was esta- 
blished at his instance. In former days the subject was 
taught in the Matriculation and F. A. classes by persons 
who had no training in History and possessed little precise 
knowledge of the subject. The Peoples’ Library in Tri- 
vandrum had a rather good collection of books, but very few 
dealing with History, Economics, Politics or Sociology. The 
foundation of the History Chair was received with acclama- 
tion. There was a feeling among the younger generation 
that those who chose History and Economics for their optio- 
nal subjects for the B.A. Examination, would be in an advan- 
tageous position in dealing with political and administrative 
questions in future years. This feeling was set to advant- 
age by the attraction created consciously and unconsciously 
by the learned Professor and his learned Assistant 
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It was Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar who taught us Indian 
History. The lectures were so informing and the delivery 
so fascinating that we often wished that the bell which tolled 
the end of the hour .should fail to function, and that the hour 
should be one of a hundred and twenty minutes instead of 
sixty- I still remember the preliminary lectures on historic 
method and historical criticism which were delivered as a 
preliminary course to the study of the subject. All of us 
profited very much by the spirit of discovery which was 
created by Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar. The history of 
South India was then an unexplored subject. The last forty 
years have shed light on numerous alleys of darkness. We 
have now several books written by industrious scholars on 
various aspects of South Indian History besides comprehen- 
sive accounts of the achievements of particular ruling dynas- 
ties, the Cholas, Pandyas, Pallavas and the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar. But the bearing of the history of Travancore and 
the West Coast on general history has not hitherto been ade- 
quately recognised. As a humble pupil of Sri Rangaswamy 
Aiyangar who has been so fortunate as to be associated with 
him rather intimately during a long period of time, I am 
contributing this article to the Commemoration Volume. 

The credulity of prominent writers appears to have 
created a kind of general impression that, while the Pandyas 
and the Cholas conquei’ed kingdoms and built up empires, 
the Chera kings of Travancore normally confined their atten- 
tion to the tracts west of the Sahyadri, leading uneventful 
lives in sequestered repose except on occasions when their 
territories were overrun or attacked by their more powerful 
rivals. It is also asserted that Travancore was subdued by 
ihe Pahdyas and Cholas alternately while in later times it 
was a tributary of Vijayanagar and still late of Madura. The 
stories of these conquests and the accounts of political sub- 
ordination are nothing more than a convenient historical 
fiction. The facts are essentially different from what they 
are made out. A few instances may be examined in order 
to show that the prevailing views require revision. 
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The Madras Museum plates mention that Nedunja- 
dayan, the Pandyan king, unsheathed the victorious weapon 
in order to destroy the town of Vilinjam which has the three 
waters of the sea for its ditch, whose strong and high walls, 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so 
high that the sun has to retire in his course, which is as strong 
as the beautiful Lanka, and whose lofty walls are resplen- 
dent with jewels. It is also stated that Nedunjadayan des- 
troyed the king of Ven who had a victorious army, and took 
possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, horses 
the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his 
magnificent treasures.^ Venkayya took the view that 
Vilinjam was a place in Travancore captured by one of the 
Pandyan kings and suggested that from the manner in which 
Vilinjam and Ven are mentioned it may be concluded that 
the former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the 
latter. To a great extent Venkayya was influenced by the 
v/ords Tennan Vanavan and Sembiyan which occurred in 
the text of the inscription. It was argued that the fact that 
the Pandyan king assumed the Chera and Chola titles show- 
ed that he conquered those kings." It was admitted that ‘ as 
the history of the Chera was very little known, we have only 
what has been done for Chola history to fall upon.’^ How- 
ever the story of the conquest of Venad gained currency by 
repetition. Vilinjam lay within the territory of the Ayvels 
and not within the limits of the then Venad. If so, the con- 
quest of Venad is a boast or perhaps a modern interpretation 
which is not warranted by the text of the record. The suc- 
cess claimed by the Pandyan king might have been gained 
over Sadyan Karunandan of the Kalukumalai inscription.'* 
But the conquest, and annexation, at least for a time is still 
regarded as a true historical fact.® The Trivandrum Museum 
plates tell a different story. It distinctly states that the 
Venad king not only defended his country with success, but 
pursued the invaders beyond the Ghats. Nedunjadayan was 
obliged to strengthen the fort at Karaikottai in order to with- 
stand the aggressive activity of Travancore. His successor 
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Sri Maran Sri Vallabhan also takes credit for conquering the 
Keralas (Larger Sinnamanur plates). On this pomt 
Mr. Nilakanta Sastri observes : “We seem to have no 

means of elucidating the references to the victory over the 
Kerala and the fight at Vilinjam, except by supposing that 
trouble from this quarter seems to have been moi’e or less 
permanent and that the western country never reconciled 
itself to the yoke of its Pandya neighbour.”® The words ‘ re- 
concile itself to the yoke ’ implies a former conquest, at all 
events, some kind of subordination. But so long as a former 
conquest whether by Nedunjadayan or any of his predeces- 
sors is not proved the learned professor’s observations serve 
only to perpetuate an erroneous opinion. 

The alleged victories of the Cholas stand on no better 
footing. It is true that references are fouqd in the Chola 
inscription of the conquests of certain places such as Kottar, 
Kanyakumari, Suchindram and Vilinjam. All these places 
were within the territories of the Ay kings on whose over- 
throw they passed into the possession of the Pandyans. On 
the decline of the latter power the Cholas established their 
supremacy and exercised their sway in the south as far as 
Cape Comorin. The tracts adjoining the Ghats on the west 
as far north as Suchindram also passed to them. With this 
historical background various writers have unquestioningly 
accepted the erroneous interpretation of the elusive phrase 
Kantalur Salai Kalam arutharuliya. It has been taken to 
mean that the Chola king destroyed the ships at the road- 
stead of Kantalur. The destruction of ships at Kantalur 
Sala is nothing moi’e than a fib as Kantalur even if it is 
taken to be the old name for Valiyachala in Trivandrum lay 
three miles in land. Trivandrum was known as Syanan- 
duram and Ananthasayanam and never as Kantalursalai. 
But other accretions have gathered on this shifty nucleus. 
Malainadu which the Cholas profess to have conquered is 
explained as meaning Travancore. This is due to ignor- 
ance of ancient political geography. Malainadu is the 
western hill-country and may be identified with Coorg.’ 
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The term is often used to denote the country about Kodun- 
gallur,® The Silappadikaram states that Kannaki left * 
Madura and proceeded to Malainadu. Bhaskara Ravi 
Varman of Mahodayapattam is described as the ruler of 
Malainadu. An inscription at Thiruvadandai refers to 
Valluvanad in Malabar as being in Malainadu.’’’ 

The confusion caused by these erroneous premises was. 
worse confounded by the ambiguous Use of the name Cheras, 
to denote the rulers of Mahodayapuram (Cranganore) . 
The evidence discloses that the only representatives of the 
original Chera stock were the kings of Venad and Kolathu- 
nad ; the former in the southern and the latter in the north- 
ern extremity of a once extensive empire. Thiruvanchi- 
kulam and the adjoining tracts were ruled over from time 
to time by aliep dynasties who appear to have come in by 
right of conquest. It is to these foreign dynasties that the 
status of Sthanu Ravi, Bhaskara Ravi and others who figure 
in the inscriptions should be traced and not the original 
Cheras. The accepted fact that there is not a single epigra- 
phic record found in any part of Travancore which was the 
original Venad attributed to any foreign king, Pandya or 
Chola, proves beyond a doubt that Travancore was always 
independent of them as they were independent of the kings 
who reigned at Kodungallur. Time and again there were 
disputes regarding the possession of the tract of country 
comprised within Nanjanad. In the 12th century A.D. Vira 
Kerala Varma, king of Venad, appears to have taken 
advantage of the unsettled state of Nanjanad and annexed 
the tract to his dominions. Venad retained possession of 
the territory, for we find that the king’s successor Kodai 
Kerala Varma making gifts of land in the villages of 
Suchindram, Thenvalanallur and Thekkumputhur to the 
deity of Suchindram, and assigning to the temple the re- 
venues from certain villages in Nanjanad-^” But there is not 
a particle of evidence to show that either the Pandyas or the 
Cholas held any sway in the country north of Nanjanad be- 
longing to the Venad kings. 
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In these circumstances it is strange that the Venad king 
* Vira Kerala is described as a feudatory of the Pandyan king, 
Maravarman Sri Vallabha. Sewell and Nilakanta Sastri 
who accept this view do so on the authority of Dr. Hultzsch 
and Prof. Rangachari who say that as Ravi Varma was a con- 
temporary of Sri Vallabha the former must have been the 
latter’s feudatory. The greatest monarch of the Travan- 
core line in mediaeval times was Ravi Varma, Kulasekhara. 
He was the accredited ruler of the whole of Kerala. Under 
him Travancore won its proud position as the most 
powerful military state in South India. While still young 
the king defeated Vikrama the Pandyan prince and won the 
hand of the reigning Pandyan King’s daughter. Vikrama 
Pandya whom Ravi Varma defeated was a capable prince 
who is said to have carried his arms to the Kakathiya fron- 
tier. The Lilathilakam ascribes to him military successes 
over the Muhammadans.” South India now lay open be- 
fore Ravi Varma ; on the north the struggles between the 
Hoysala, the Yadus and the Kakathiyas tended to weaken all 
of them. The Cholas had been completely suppressed. The 
fratricidal wars in the Pandya country between Vira Pandya 
and Sundara Pandya, the sons of Mara Varman Kulasekhara, 
facilitated Muhammadan aggression. The invasion of 
Malik Kafur was in response to an invitation from Sundara. 
The fate of Hinduism was in the balance and there was no 
ruler in the country on the east of the Ghats to stem the 
tide of Muslim invasion which threatened to become a per- 
manent domination. It was when these momentous 
changes were taking place that Ravi Varma of Travancore 
crossed the mountains, defeated Vira Pandya, and pursued 
him to the frontiers of Konkan, His coronation at Con- 
jeevaram as Emperor of South India (Maharajapara- 
meswara) and the repetition of the ceremony in Srirangam 
and Thiruvadi attest to his resolution to hold the conquer- 
ed regions permanently. Ravi Varma was the Defender 
of Hinduism in South India against the Muslims. He styl- 
ed himself Thrikshatra Chudamani, the crest jewel of the 
three kingdoms, the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya- 
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The Travancore king anticipated the work of Kumara 
Kampana and Vira Ballala III by several decades. ‘ The 
role of champion of Hindu rule in the south ’ says Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, ‘ fell to the lot of the last great 
Ballala, Vira Ballala III, because of the disappearance of 
Ravi Varma Kulasekhra who struggled hard throughout 
the last decade of his reign and fell in the efforts in his turn. 
Notwithstanding his failure, the w«rk that he attempted 
was carried to a success in the establishment of the Hindu 
Empire of the south which became known in history as the 
Empire of Vijayanagar. Ravi Varma Kulasekhara’s effort 
may therefore be regarded as the first effort of this struggle 
which culminated in the successful establishment of the 
Empire.’^^ 

Ravi Varma was cut off in the prime of life. His death 
appears to have been sudden. But certain scholars take 
the view that he was driven out of Kanchipuram in 1316 
A.D. by Muppidi Nayaka, the Kakathiya general.’" This 
is an improvement at least in language on what a Travan- 
core archaeologist was persuaded to state, viz., Ravi Varma 
seems to have been driven out of Kanchipuram and the 
surrounding region. This version is the result of a wrong 
date attributed to the king’s death (1316 A.D.). There is 
incontestable evidence to show that the death took place in 
1313 A D. We find an epigraphical record of the year 
1316-17 which is specially stated to be the fourth year of 
Udaya Martanda Varma, the successor of Rami Varma. The 
influence of Travancore beyond the Ghats continued even 
after the death of Ravi Varma. Udayamarthanda Varma 
maintained his authority in certain parts of Tinnevelly. He 
seems to have defeated Vira Pandya who returned to Madura 
after the death of Ravi Varma. The title Vira Pandya Deva 
assumed by Udayamarthanda Varma was in all probability 
in commemoration of his victory over Vira Pandya. The 
kings of Travancore are thus seen to have been interesting 
themselves in the affairs of the Pandyan kingdom seizing 
large tracts of country. Alfonso de Albuquerque (1503) has 
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left descriptions of the extent of the territories of Travancore 
' in the east co%st as far as Kayal and beyond the sea in the 
island of Ceylon. The king of Travancore commanded 
twenty thousand horsemen and numerous corps of archers/^ 

It was this relationship between Travancore and the 
trans-Sahyadri country which led to a long conflict with 
Vijayanagar a hundred years later. It was therefore in the 
fitness of things that Travancore resolved to resist the aggres- 
sion of Vijayanagar towards the south. Albuquerque has 
recorded that in the war which the king of Travancore 
carried on with the king of Narasingh who had many soldiers 
both horse and foot, he attacked him with sixty thousand 
archers and overcame him.'^ The war appears to have been 
a prolonged one. Varthema states that Travancore was a 
friend of the king of Portugal and was at war with others.^** 
The king was held in great respect by the Portuguese and 
the imperious Albuquerque was himself obliged to advise 
liis officers to beg favours for the Christians from him on 
behalf of the king of Portugal, though he believed in the 
argument of powder and shot in the case of other rulers. 

Despite these well-established facts writers on South 
Indian History, particularly those who take Vijayanagar as 
the principal theme speak with easy confidence of the suc- 
cess of Vijayanagar over Travancore. The story has been 
repeated so many times that it is often regarded as a kind, 
of historical creed. The fact however was otherwise. The 
burden of proof is no doubt heavy. But in the interests of 
true history that burden has to be discharged. In order to 
clear the ground we have first to shake ourselves free of 
preconceived notions of the nature of the conquest of South 
India by the kings of Vijayanagar. The major portion of 
South India welcomed the Badaga armies willingly and 
cheerfully as the kings of Vijayanagar held themselves out 
as the Establishers of the Vedas, the champions of Hinduism, 
its patrons and protectors, at a time when the Muhammadan 
invasions threatened a peaceful life and liberty of consci- 
ence. The religious foundations of Sringeri and Ahobilam 
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helped them with moneys and encouraged them with spiri- 
tual blessings. The priests viewed them with favour. The 
renovation of old temples and the foundation of mutts was 
a favourite policy of the rulers and officers of Vijayanagar. 
All castes, all communities found it to their interest and 
agreeable to their inclination to place themselves under the 
rising Hindu power The old ruling dynasties which exer- 
cised sway in South India in the country between western 
ghats and the sea had ceased to exercise authority. The 
conquest of the south from the Moghul to Cape Comorin 
was thus a triumphal procession rather than a sustained 
military expedition. But Travancore was in a different 
position. It did not require the assistance of Vijayanagar 
either for the preservation of its religion or the maintenance 
of its security. She had no occasion to be afraid of the 
Muhammadan invasions. On the other hand it was to 
Travancore that the image of the deity of Madura was taken 
for safety. It is in disregard of these proved facts of history 
that theories of the defeat of the Travancore armies and the 
acceptance of the Tiruvadi king of the role of a feudatory of 
Vijayanagar are still adhered to by scholars. 

The course of the relations between the two states was 
of a different character. It was a fight between two indepen- 
dent powers. Udaya Marthanda Varma king of Travancore 
was a powerful monarch who was able to extend his author- 
ity in Tinnevelly and other places from his head-quarters at 
Kalakkad. His territories extended from Quilon to Kayal 
on the east coast.’^ ‘About this time’ observes the Madras 
Epigraphist ‘a part of the modern district of Tinnevelly was 
included in Travancore and its king was very powerful and 
was looked upon as the ruler of Southern India.’*® He was 
so strong that he assailed Chandrasekhara Pandya the vassal 
of Vijayanagar and gave asylum to Saluva Vira Narasimha, 
Krishna Deva Raya’s governor in charge of the Thondai- 
mandalam who rebelled against his sovereign. Achyuta 
proceeded to the south with a large army. 
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The cause usually assigned for the war between Tra- 
‘ vancore and Vijayanagar is the alleged withholding of tri- 
bute which the former had pledged to pay. The genesis of 
the undertaking has not been definitely ascertained and no 
serious attempt has hitherto been made to examine the ques- 
tion. The publication of Sewell’s ‘Forgotten Empire ’ and 
‘the Sources of Vijayanagar History’ by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar gave uncontested currency to the fable of the vic- 
tories of Vijayanagar in the south Sewell relied mainly 
on the accounts left by Nuniz and Paes and the extracts from 
literary works published by S. K. Aiyangar under the 
auspices of the University of Madras provided material for 
favourite positions. The probative value of the several ex- 
tracts was not critically examined. The Achyuta raya- 
bhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindima, the court-poet of 
Achyuta is often cited as evidence of the supremacy of 
Vijayanagar over Travancore. But the work is nothing 
more than fulsome flattery. Statements deliberately false 
and exaggerations manifestly gross rob the poem of much of 
its historical value. Rajanatha describes the defeat of 
Achyuta Devaraya at the hands of Adil Shah of Bijapur 
into an easy victory and makes the ‘ defeated ’ Sultan pro- 
strate himself before the king. As a matter of fact 
the king was a craven and would not fight. He was glad to 
purchase his safety giving Adil Shah ten lakhs of gold par- 
does and yielding up the city of Raichur which his predeces- 
sor Krishna Deva Raya had taken from the Sultan.^® 

The story of Achyuta’s successful invasion of Travan- 
core is belied by a variety of circumstances from start to 
finish. According to the poet the cause of the expedition 
was the withholding of the tribute agreed upon. No writer 
has hitherto endeavoured to investigate the nature of the 
transactions which led to the alleged undertaking to 
pay tribute. The circumstances under which she 

was persuaded to own her subordination have not 

been explained by any writer In the early years of the 

16th century Travancore was not only independent of 
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Vijayanagar but was able to defeat the ‘ imperial ’ forces.^" 
Krishna Devaraya, the greatest of the Vijayanagar kings, * 
I’eigned between 1509 and 1530 A.D. But neither epigra- 
phic records nor literary works attribute any definite act of 
interference by that monarch in Travancore According 
to Paes the kingdoms which were subordinate to Vijaya- 
nagar were five in number ; and Nuniz, gives their names, 
Bengapor, Gasoppa, Bacanar, Calecy and Batecala. Tra- 
vancore Venad or Thiruvadi Rajya does not find a place in 
the list. Along with this may be considered a statement 
made by the Madras Epigraphist that Achyuta’s was appa- 
rently the first inroad against the extreme south of India by 
any king of the second Vijayanagar dynasty Thus the 
matter stands. There is no evidence, epigraphic or literary, 
which shows that Travancore was ever invaded by Vijaya- 
nagar before Krishnadeva Raya. That king did 
not invade the kingdom or receive any promise 
of tribute. The Zamorin of Calicut appears to have been 
the only Malabar king with whom Vijayanagar had any re- 
lation friendly or hostile until the reign of Achyuta Deva 
Raya. Apparently the first attempt at conquering 
Travancore was made by Achyuta and his general 
Salaka Timma. The Achyutarayabhyudayam makes 
a definite statement that the king stayed at Sri- 
rangam and left the task of chastising the Thiruvadi to the 
General Timma. Salaka Thimma does not appear to have 
gained any victory at the battle of Thamraparni whither the 
Travancore ai’mies proceeded to arrest his progress. The 
result of the battle does not seem to have been favourable 
to the invaders. The fighting was sustained and severe. 
Rajanatha himself states that the result was uncertain for a 
long time, ( Asthirajayapajayam) though he claims a victory 
for his king in the end. The poet does not stop there, but 
makes the king of Travancore taken captive, to prostrate 
before the general’s deputy, then before the general and 
finally before the king himself in regular gradation. The 
prostration is not more a fact than the alleged prostration 

of Adil Shah before Achyuta on the banks of the Krishna, 

38 
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another invention of Rajanatha. The poet says that the 
' captive king took his captor in triumph to Ananthasayanam 
(Trivandrum) — another improbable story. There is no 
record either in cadjan, copper or stone which may be used 
as evidence of the visit. There is no inscription in any part 
of what is or what was then in Travancore which records the 
victory of Vijayanagar at the battle of Thamraparni. 

The inscriptional evidence relied on by writers who esta- 
blish tlie alleged victory is of an untrustworthy character. 
The statements made by prasasti writers in Achyuta’s em- 
ploy cannot be taken seriously. They were apparently 
made to order for purposes of glorification Achyuta’s ins- 
criptions fall into the same categoi’y as the dubious of docu- 
ments of his generals and dependents. Visvanatha Naik 
for example takes credit for annexing the territories of 
the king of Travancore as well as those of Vanadaraya the 
Pandyan king among others. Rangachary accepts this 
story of the success over Travancore but rejects the Naik’s 
claim to the conquest of Vanadaraya.^'^ The annexation of 
the Pandyan kingdom is quite improbable, perhaps abso- 
lutely impossible ; fur one of the avowed objects of Achyu- 
ta’s invasion was to help the Pandya against Travancore 
and not to subjugate his dependent’s kingdom. Achyuta 
mai'ried the Pandyan’s daughter soon after the battle of 
Tamraparni Viswanatha’s claim to victory is thus nothing 
more than an empty boast. The ‘ annexation ’ of Thiru- 
vadirajyam bears the marks of patent mendacity. The ins- 
criptions collide with one another in the statement of facts, 
and provide no better evidence than Rajanatha’s poem. The 
cause of the invasion as described by the poet bears un- 
mistakable marks of improbability. The details given by 
him are extemely suspicious. Travancore was never sub- 
dued by Vijayanagar either before Krishna Devaraya or 
after him in the time of Achyuta. The Travancore 
Archaeologi.st has chosen to rely on the averments made 
in the Achyutai’ayavijayam and Mr. Rangachary who fol- 
lows him makes the statement that the Maharaja besides 
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promising a regular payment of tribute in future, the Tra- 
vancore king seems to have restored the territory to the 
Pandyan king which he had unlawfully seized.^^ The litera- 
ture on the subject does not unravel a single instance in 
which tribute was actually paid. We find every time there 
was an invasion the non-payment of tribute to Vijayanagar 
or Madura being made the casus belli. The account is prov- 
ed to be wrong by the king of Tritvancore continuing in 
possession of tracts of teiTitory in Tinnevelly after the battle 
of Tamraparni. In 1541 A.D. he not only instituted a santhi 
in the temple of Pallikkal (Tinnevelly District) but renamed 
the temple itself after him in commemoi’ation of his authority. 
In 1544 Vijayanagar led an expedition into Travancore. 

However the lingering shadov/s of the imaginary ver- 
sion encouraged historians, writers from Travancore among 
them, to accept that story as coriect and to rear new edifices 
on the old foundations. This they do by tortuning two ins- 
criptions discovered in Sucbindram temple in South Tra- 
vancore. In Suchindram there are two inscriptions which 
refer to Vittala Maharaja the Vijayanagar General. For the 
proper elucidations of the meaning of these records some of 
the events which transpired ttftor the battle of Tamraparni 
require enumeration. The Vijayanagar forces entered Tra- 
vancore through the Araraboly pass under the command of 
their great general Vithala. He had with him several com- 
manders of proved merit, Chinna Thimma the Mahamanda- 
leswara, Krishnappa the brave son of Viswanatha Nayak of 
Madura and Sadasiva the chief of Keladi. Both of them 
were utterly defeated near Kottar, and driven away from 
the field. Peace was concluded soon after that event. But 
it is sometimes stated even by well-known writers that for 
over a century and a half Venad was looked upon as a chief- 
ship in direct subordination to the Vijayanagar Empire, and 
after its downfall to the Nayak kingdom of Madura It is 
also said that the subordinate political relations are an esta- 
blished fact.^® According to Rev. Heras the Maharaja of 
Travancore capitulated and promised to pay an annual tri- 
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bute.^’ The evidence for all this consists of two epigraphic 
records found at Suchindram. The first of them in point of 
time is the one on the northern wall of the eastern gopuram 
of the temple of Stanunathaswami. It bears the year 720 
M.E. (1543 A.D.). It records that the Gopuram was con- 
structed by Vithala who is described as Pandya rajyastha- 
panacharya. If the Gopuram was intended to commemo- 
rate his work or to establish the supremacy of Vijayanagar 
over Travancore one should naturally find some reference, 
some allusion to the relative position of the two kingdoms. 
But there is none; on the contrary the donor is described as 
Pandyarajya Sthapanacharya- . Nor does the other inscrip- 
tion, that of the king of Travancore which records a grant of 
lands for offering to Thiruvenkata emperuman for the bene- 
fit of Vithala Maharaja on his birthdays, take the case any 
further. It bears the date 26th Alpasi 722. It is also silent 
on the political relationship between the two kingdoms. The 
theory of Travancore’s stibordination is belied by another 
inscription one in the temple of Tirupati.^® It records a 
grant by the king of Travancore of a village on the banks of 
the Tamraparni, for the performance of certain ceremonies 
for the merit of Vithala. This goes against the version in the 
Travancore State Manual'"*’ that the king of Travancore 
ceded the Tinnevelly district to Vijayanagar. The Tirupati 
record does not suggest any subordinate position to Travan- 
core. Its language is quite consistent with the view that 
it remained independent. Rama Varma, the ruler of 
Travancore, appears to have made the assignment in 
recognition of private friendship with Vithala. It is 
significant that there is not the remotest hint to the over- 
lordship of Vijayanagar over Travancore; no hint incon- 
sistent with the theory of complete independence. How- 
ever peace appears to have been maintained for some time. 
But in 1558 Vithala again invaded Travancore and was again 
defeated. It is suggested that Vithala himself lost his life 
in the fight. Thus on both occasions when the "Vijayanagar 
armies under Vithala entered Travancore they were signally 
defeated. Yet we find the defeat of Vijayanagar turned into 
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a success by interested poets and the Ramarajyam and the 
Yadavabhyudaya Vyakkhya referring to Vithala in terms of’ 
high praise for their achievements.^” The Nayak of Keladi 
also comes in for eulogy in the Siva tatva Ratnakara. The 
defeat of Travancore by Vijayanagar and the political sub- 
ordination of the former to the latter are entirely unfounded. 

The echoes of the versions repeated by the historians 
have however brought in their wake’ another imposture viz., 
the suzerainty of Madura over Travancore. The supremacy 
of Vijayanagar and the representative position of the 
Nayakas as Viceroys of the Empire form the starting points 
of the new-fangled theory. The older writers are silent 
upon it. The authors of the Tinnevelly, Madura and 
Trichinopoly Manuals make no mention of Thirumala’s 
conquest or any specific undertaking by the king of Tra- 
vancore to pay tribute. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly 
and Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore are 
equally silent. Thirumala’s suzerainty over Travancore is 
a recent exhalation, conjured by a cadjan document which 
a Travancore officer discovered in a private house in Nanja- 
nad. The document however does not speak of a battle 
between the two powers, much less of a defeat for Travan- 
core. It merely records the sufferings of the people conse- 
quent on the irruption of the Madura forces into Nanjanad. 
Rangachary"^ and Sathyanatha Aiyar accept the factum of 
Thirumal’s victory, but refer to no authority except Nagam 
Aiya’s Travancore State Manual.^” Nagam Aiya’s documents 
do not make even a remote suggestion of a defeat for Tra- 
vancore. On the other hand the Iravikutti Pillai Pattu, a 
popular ballad extant in South Travancore, distinctly states 
that Iravi Kutty Pillai the Maharaja’s minister defeated 
Ramappayya, Thirumal Nayak’s veteran general. The non- 
payment of tribute by Travancore to Madura is again made 
a cause for the invasion. 

The first instance of collision between Travancore and 
Madura is said to have occurred only in the time of Thirumal 
Nayak. That being the case the right to levy a tribute must 
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have been a delegated right, delegated by the sovereign 
authority of Vijayanagar. We have seen that the obligation 
of Travancore to pay any tribute is an idle story. So the 
very foundation of the delegation of right to Madura is 
shifty. Agreement through the operation of superior force 
is out of the question, for as stated already there was no 
dispute between Travancore and Madura before the time of 
Thirumal Nayak. Nelson observes that Travancore paid the 
tribute only when compelled, but does not refer to any 
instance of payment or record any success of Madeira over 
Travancore. But we find that on all occasions in which the 
Badaga forces whether fiom Vijayanagar or Madui’a enter- 
ed Travancore they were signally defeated and driven away. 
The preparedness of the king of Travancore by constantly 
keeping a garrison of ten thousand Nayars as testified to by 
Niehofl** to secure Kalkalam against the Nayak of Madura 
also negatives the theory of subordination and the liability to 
pay any tribute. Instead of Travancore lying defeated we 
find Rama Varma triumphing over the Madura forces. It 
is a proved fact that in 1700 A.D. (875 ME.) an invading 
force from Madura v/as overpowered by the Travancore army 
and cut to pieces."'' The victory of Mangammal’s general 
Narasnppayya who proceeded to Travancore to avenge the 
injury seems to be nothing more than a repetition of the 
time honoured mistake. No doubt, Nelson states that Nara- 
sappayya entered Travancore, subdued it after much hard 
fighting and returned to Trichinopoly with a very considera- 
ble booty consisting of specie, jewels and guns. The last 
were numbered in order, one, two, three and so forth and 
mounted part on the ramparts of Trichinopoly, part on those 
of Madura.^® But a careful investigation made by him dis- 
closed that ‘ no one in Madura appeared to have even heard 
of them. When the fort of Madura was dismantled no such 
guns were then upon the ramparts.’ The fact that Father 
Martin who was ‘ doubtless prejudiced in Narasappayya’s 
favour does not make mention of the invasion in his Letters 
written in 1700 while he records the earlier invasion proves 
beyond a doubt that the latter invasion which found its easy 
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way into the pages of Taylor’s Oriental manuscripts was re- 
stated by Nelson and given currency. The actual facts of 
the relation between Vijayanagar and Madura on the one 
hand and Travancore on the other can be ascertained after 
a patient and laborious research. 

A faulty stand-point has prejudiced a correct apprecia- 
tion of historical events even in" comparatively recent 
periods. On the eve of the advent of the English the Dutch 
were occupying an important position in South India with a 
considerable navy and a large number of settlements in the 
coastal ti’acts throughout South India where the English 
had to contend against them first for possession and then for 
supremacy. Ultimately the Dutch were obliged to abandon 
their projects. In the course of events which led to that 
consummation the victories of England in Europe have often 
been over-emphasised. But their reverses in India were 
the I’esult of a forward policy pursued by Travancore 
against them under the leadership of Maharaja Martanda 
Varma against which their resources in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago strengthened by the navies in Ceylon and Cochin were 
of no avail. In 1741 A.D., sixteen years before the battle 
of Plassey, Martanda Varma tore off their diplomacy to 
shreds and inflicted upon them defeat after defeat in well- 
fought fields. “ After four campaigns,” says Galletti, 
“ Travancore had become more powerful than he had ever 
been before ; The Dutch were compelled to recognise all 
his claims and the schemes for large territorial acquisitions 
on the west coast of India were dropped by the Company.”^’ 
By the treaty concluded in 1753 they bound themselves in 
future to follow a strict peace policy, to keep clear of all 
disputes and never again to resort to force except in self- 
defence. The Dutch records show that they were always 
apprehending danger from Martanda Varma The Wor- 
shipful Seventeen wrote to their officers in the east warning 
them against the ambitious designs of Travancore and 
counselling them to follow carefully the enterprises of 
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Martanda Varma and be on guard at every turn of events 
in order to save themselves from the danger.^® “ It was this 
strength,” observes Galletti, “ which enabled Travancore to 
resist the formidable armies of Mysore at a time when they 
were disputing the British supremacy in South India.”®® The 
third Mysore war was no doubt undertaken by the English 
to help Travancore against the aggression of Tippu Sultan. 
’But self interest was as important a consideration as the 
desire to assist a faithful ally in maintaining his dominions 
intact. The deep-laid policy of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan 
was to seize Travancore in order to enable his armies march- 
ing through the west coast to join the Mysore forces in the 
Coromandal Coast and forming a junction which they hoped 
would dispel all chances of the English in establishing their 
power. The help tendered by Travancore in the struggle 
between the English and Tippu was not less than that she 
received. The Travancore soldiers contributed a large share 
of bravery and military talent in several places beyond their 
frontiers, such as Dindigal, Coimbatore, Palghat, and Pon- 
nani.'’® The idea entertained by some writers that Travan- 
core was helpless against Tippu is opposed to truth. As a 
matter of fact the state availed itself fully of its resources of 
self-help. “ The military forces of the present king of Tra- 
vancore,” says Fra Bartolomeo who knew the country inti- 
mately, “ consist of 50,000 men disciplined according to the 
European manner and 100,000 Malabar Nayars and Chagos 
armed with bows and arrows, spears, swords and battle 
axes.”'*^ The Maharaja prepared for a stubborn defence by 
strengthening the Travancore lines and purchasing Cranga- 
nore and Ayacotta notwithstanding Holland, the Governor 
of Madras. He also deliberately gave his protection to the 
Sultan’s rebellious subjects who sought asylum in Travan- 
core territory, which was nothing short of a marvel of 
courage when the opponent was the powerful and vindic- 
tive Sultan.^ The governor warned him of the danger and 
told him in a peremptory manner that he should abstain 
from every act which could raise the jealousy of Tippu. Tra- 
vancore was however steadfast in its purpose. “ The bravery 
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of her soldiers was remarkable. A handful of Travancoreans 
were able to throw Tippu’s rank into irretrievable confusion 
The Sultan saved his life by providential escape. He fell down 
twice in the attempt to clamber up; and the lameness which 
occasionally continued until his death was occasioned by the 
severe contusions he received in the engagement. His palan- 
quin remained in the ditch, the bearers having been trodden 
to death, his seals, ring and persona’l ornaments fell as tro- 
phies into the hands of the Travancoreans. The fortunes 
of a day which was turned by twenty men cost Tippu’s army 
upwards of two thousand men.” 

The facts stated above are sulEcient to show that Tra- 
vancore has had a larger share in the history of South India 
from the earliest times than is generally supposed. The 
history of the Malabar coast, Travancore, Cochin, Calicut 
and Kolathunad has always been full of stirring incidents 
which has left their mark on the social and political life of 
the country. A careful study of that history along with that 
of the country east of the Ghats will open out new vistas in 
research. 
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MUHAMMAD SHAH LASHKARY’S EXPEDITION 
AGAINST KANCHI 


BY 

N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., 

University of Madras. 

One of the most interesting episodes in the history of 
the later Bahmani Sultanate is the expedition which Muham- 
mad Shah, surnamed Lashkary, led against the city of 
Kanchi. Though the main events of this expedition are 
clearly set down in the Muslim chronicles, a few points 
mentioned in them, which are obscure, demand further elu- 
cidation. 

The causes of this expedition are quite clear, although 
the two Deccani historians, Sayyid ’Ali and Ferishtah do not 
agree with each other in explaining the circumstances in 
which Muhammad led his forces against Kanchi. Accord- 
ing to the former, Muhammad is stated to have organized the 
expedition for (1) ‘ the eradication of the worshippers of 
Ldt and Manat and the destruction of the infidels and (2) 
chastising ‘ the infidel (Saluva) Narasimha ’, ‘ the greatest 
and most powerful of all the rulers of Telingana and Vijaya- 
nagara,’ who showed ‘ delay and remissness in proving his 
sincerity towards the royal court by sending presents and 
n’alhaha-’^ It is extremely doubtful whether Muhammad 
Shah’s expedition was actuated merely by a spirit of aggres- 
sion. The latter, on the contrary, attributes it to Muham- 
mad Shah’s desire to punish Saluva Narasimha for foment- 
ing rebellion on the frontiers of the Bahmani kingdom. 

‘ He had says Ferishtah, ‘ frequently excited the zamindars 
on the Bahmany frontier to rebel ; and the officers on the 
frontier, unable to control his power, had more than once 
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represented his conduct to court, which had at length in- 
duced the king to attack him.’^ 

The activities of Saluva Narasimha on the Bahmany 
frontier are alluded to in the Tarikh-i-Ferishtah as well as 
the Burhdn~i‘Ma’aslr. He captured, about 1476 A.D. the 
country along the east coast as far as Masulipatam, and 
having invaded the deltaic region between the mouths of 
the Godavari and the Knshna, he penetrated as far as Rajah- 
mundry in the neighbourhood of which he lay encamped 
at the time of Muhammad Shah's advance upon the city. 
Moreover, he took under his protection the rebellious people 
of Kondavidu who rose against the Sultan in 1480 A.D. and 
withdrew from their allegiance to him.^ It would appear 
that the territory which was thus seized by him did not re- 
ally belong to the Sultan. For, on the fall of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu about 142.‘3 A.D., it was conquered by the Raya 
of Vijayanagara in whose possession it remained until 1450 
A. D. at which date, taking advantage of the paralysis which 
seized the central government at Vijayanagai’a, subsequent 
to the death of Devaraya II, the Gajapati king Kapilesvara 
subjugated it and kept it under his control until the time of 
his death in 1470 A.D. After the death of -Kapilesvara, the 
succession to his throne was disputed ; and his two sons 
Hamvira and Purusottama fought with each other to take 
possession of the kingdom. The former who suffered defeat 
sought to better his fortunes by soliciting Muhammad Shah’s 
help ; and offered to him as its price all the territory extend- 
ing perhaps as far as the Godavari. 

Saluva Narasimha, who was determined to expel the 
Uriyas from the south-eastern Telugu country and resuscitate 
the Karnata empire, naturally, took advantage of the civil 
war in the Gajapati dominions and took possession of the 
east coast as far as Masulipatam, and made an attempt, as 
noticed already, to seize also the Krishna-Godavari region. 
As Saluva Narasimha wrested from the Uriyas the bulk of 
the territory which, by virtue of his agreement with Ham- 
vira ought to have passed into his hands, Muhammad Shah 
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resolved to reconquer it. The rebellion at Kondavidu in- 
flamed the Sultan’s anger further, and offered him a good 
occasion which served as pretext also to lead an expedition 
against Saluva Narasimha’s dominions. 

The events connected with the expedition are clearly 
described by Sayyid ‘ Ali, Muhammad Shah who was 
sojourning in his capital proceeded, ^ according to him, to 
Kondavidu, as soon as the intelligence of the outbreak of 
the rebellion reached him f but according to Ferish- 
tah, the Sultan who was campaigning in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rajahmundry set out towards the territory of 
Narasimha with the object of reducing it to subjection.® He 
reached Kondapalli, where he was informed by the people 
that at a distance of ten days’ journey from the fort there 
was in the famous city of Kanchi a rich temple. Muham- 
mad Shah set out with an army of 6000 horse to plunder the 
temple Nizam-ud-din Ahmad gives a slightly different 
account. He declares that Muhammad Shah returned to his 
capital after the capture of Rajahmundry and the completion 
of his war against the Ray of Udisa ; and that while he was 
staying in the capital, information reached him that the king 
of Udisa invaded the territory recently conquered by him in 
Telingana and recaptured the fort of Rajahmundry. 
Muhammad Shah set out immediately from the capital at 
the head of an army, and reached Telingana by successive 
marches. He invested the fort of Golkonda, and having re- 
duced the commandant to sore straits captured the fort. 
Then he proceeded towards the sea and seized some ports of 
Narasimha Raya. While he wms preparing to return to the 
capital he was told that there was in the country of Tilang a 
wealthy city called Kanchi with a big temple at a distance of 
ten days’ journey from Nelwara (Nellore). Muhammad 
Shah, on hearing this information, marched towards Kanchi 
with the object of plundering its temple.® 

There is thus considerable uncertainty about the place 
from which the expedition had actually started for Kanchi. 
It may, however, be tentatively accepted that Muhammad 
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Shah set out on this expedition, as stated by Sayyid ‘ Ali, 
from Kondavidu. The route followed by the Muslim army 
is not definitely known ns the identity of Malur, a fort of 
some importance which is said to have been situated on the 
way is involved in doubt. The Sultan, it is said, marched 
at the head of an army from Kondavidu, “ and advanced 
about forty farsangs into the country of Narasimha, and 
on arriving within si^ht of the fortress of Malur — which 
was the greatest of the forts of the country — encamped 
there “ The Sultan was informed that at a distance of 
fifty farsdkJis from his camp was a city called Ganji (Kan- 
chipura or Kanchi).”’ Malur where the Sultan encamped 
was at a distance of forty farsangs (120 miles) from Konda- 
vidu and about fifty farsakhs (150 miles) from Kanchi. It 
has been suggested by King, the translator of Burhan-i- 
Ma’asir, that Malur is identical with the town of that name, 
very probably that which is situated in the Kolar District of 
the Mysore State. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar who has 
accepted this identification draws from it the inference that 
it was the weakness of the central government at Vijaya- 
nagara which enabled the Muhammadan army, who found 
the route along the east coast barred by Saluva Narasimha, 
to break in through the middle of the Vijayanagara frontier. 
“ The successful occupation of Malur,” says he, “ and the 
raid upon Kanchi indicate clearly the incapacity that had 
taken hold of the headquarters administration at Vijaya- 
nagara on the one hand, and the success with which Nara- 
simha held his ground in the east on the other.”® It is 
doubtful whether the identification suggested by King can 
be accepted as accurate, for it does not satisfy the require- 
ments of distance given in the Burhan-i-Ma^asir. Malur is 
said to have been situated, as noticed already, at a distance 
of 40 farsangs or 136 miles from Kondavidu, and 50 far- 
sangs of 170 miles from Kanchi. The actual distance which 
separates Malur in the Kolar District from these two places 
is however about 270 and 120 miles respectively. Moreover, 
the Burhdn-i-Ma^asir makes it quite clear that Muhammad 
Shah passed through Saluva Narasimha’ s dominions which 
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were confined to the east coast ; and Malur in the Kolar dis- 
trict which, according to Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, was 
included in the territory under the control of the central 
government, could not have been the fort referred to in this 
connection. Therefore, Malur where the Sultan halted on 
his way to Kanchi must be looked for somewhere on the east 
coast itself. A casual statement of Nizam-iid-din Ahmad, 
embodied in his description of this campaign, offers a clue 
which may lead to the identification of this fort more ex- 
actly. He mentions a place called Nelwara which stood, at 
a distance of ten days’ journey from Kanchi, upon Muham- 
mad Shah’s route.® As Muhammad Shah was proceeding 
to Kanchi from Kondavidu, Nelwara must have been situ- 
ated somewhere to the north of Kanchi at a distance of ten 
days’ journey from that city. The only place which an- 
swers to this description is Nellore, an important town with 
an old fort included in the province of Udayagiri, which 
Saluva Narasimha wrested from the Uriyas during the last 
years of the reign of Kapilesvara Gajapati. It is interesting 
to note that Nellore which almost stands midway between 
Kondavidu and Kanchi satisfies the requirements of distance 
mentioned in the Burhdn-i-Ma’asir much better than Malur 
of the Kolar District ; for Nellore is situated at a distance, as 
the crow flies, of 120 miles from Kondavidu and 110 miles 
from Kanchi respectively. Though it is tempting to iden- 
tify Malur with Nellore, the available evidence does not 
cleai’ly establish the point. Nevertheless, it definitely indi- 
cates that Mahammad Shah marched to Kanchi along the 
east coast by the shortest route. Judging from expeditious 
manner in which, according to Ferishtah, he accomplished 
the march from Kondapalli to Kanchi, it is not likely that 
Muhammad Shah would have wasted valuable time by fol- 
lowing a circuitous road. The success of his enterprise de- 
pended upon the rapidity of his movements ; he planned to 
plunder a rich city in the heart of his enemy’s territory ; 
Saluva Narasimha, notwithstanding Sayyid ‘ Ali ’s exagge- 
rated accounts of the power and prowess of the Sultan, was 
no mean enemy ; and he would not have easily allowed the 
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Mussalmans to reach their destination without stern opposi- 
' tion. The object of the Sultan, therefore, was to strike a 
blow at Kanchi before the enemy could be aware of his pre- 
sence there, and return to his headquarters laden with booty 
as rapidly as he had advanced therefrom. 

A few details are recorded about the incidents of this 
expedition. Sayyid ‘ Ali states that Saluva Narasimha, who 
became uneasy at the approach of the Muslim army, sub- 
mitted, on receiving a threatening letter from the Sultan and 
sent as a mark of his loyalty valuable presents to the court.^” 
This is highly improbable ; for, in the first place, Saluva 
Narasimha’s submission to the Sultan is not mentioned by 
Ferishtah. Secondly, the Sultan’s advance upon Kanchi, the 
spoliation of the city, and the desecration of the Hindu tem- 
ples clearly show that Saluva Narasimha to whom Kanchi 
belonged did not submit to him and send presents to appease 
his anger. Had Saluva Narasimha offered submission, as 
stated by Sayyid ‘ Ali, the Sultan would not have proceeded 
from Malur against Kanchi and plundered it. In the city 
itself, Muhammad Shah met with little resistance. The 
people were completely taken by surprise and a few who at- 
tempted hurriedly to organize the defence of the temple 
were cut down without difficulty, by the Muslim cavaliers 
who thereupon plundered the temples and looted the city ; 
and after a brief stay during which they accomplished their 
purpose, they returned homewards laden with booty. 

Muhammad Shah was not, however, destined to reach 
his territory without disaster. He was surprised by Saluva 
Narasimha as he was returning to Kondavidu, and was com- 
pelled to relinquish the booty which he was carrying away 
from Kanchi. It is said in the Telugu Vardhapurdnam 
which was probably composed before Saluva Narasimha 
seized the throne of Vijayanagara that Isvara Nayaka, the 
commander-in-chief of his army, set out, at his command 
with a large force, and having fallen upon the Muslim cavalry 
of Bedadakota (Bidar) at Kandukur cut them to pieces in 
a fierce battle and plundered their camp.“ This is corrobo- 
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rated by the evidence of the Pdrijdtdpaharanam, a poem 
dedicated to the emperor Krishnadevaraya about 1515 A.D., 
which also alludes to this incident/^ Kandukur where Isvara 
slaughtered the Muslim cavalry is situated in the north of the 
Nell ore district at a distance of fifteen miles from the sea. 
It was included in the kingdom of Kalinga until 1470 A.D. 
when, on the death of the Gajapati Kapile^vara, it passed into 
the hands of Saluva Narasimha. Isvara, therefore, could 
not have come into conflict with the Musalmans of Bedada- 
kota at Kandukur before that date. The Bahmany kingdom 
fell into disorder on the death of Muhammad Shah in 1482. 
A.D., and his son and successor Mahmud Shah was a weak 
king, and could not maintain his authority over Telingana 
and the east coast which his father had taken so much 
trouble to conquer. Purusottama Gajapati, the successor of 
Kapilesvara, soon expelled the Mussalmans from the east 
coast and re-established the Hindu supremacy before 1488 
A.D.’^ He also defeated Saluva Narasimha at the same time 
and v/rested from him Udayagiri and its dependent terri- 
tory. It would not have been possible for Isvara Nayaka to 
have engaged the Bedadakota forces at Kandukur subse- 
quent to 1488 A.D., as the town had been reconquered by 
Purushottama Gajapati by that time. The only occasion 
when the Bedadakota forces penetrated to this part of the 
country between 1470 A.D. and 1488 A.D. was at the time 
of Muhammad Shah’s expedition against Kanchi in 1481 
A.D. Therefore Isvara Nayaka must have accomplished the 
destruction of the Bedadakota cavalry while Muhammad 
Shah was returning from Kanchi laden with booty. 
Though Muhammad Shah succeeded in sacking Kanchi, he 
gained nothing therefrom. He suffered defeat at the end 
and was compelled to surrender the booty. Muhammad 
Shah’s glorious expedition to Kanchi thus ended in a great 
disaster. 
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MODERNISING THE TAMIL ALPHABET 


BY 

T. G. Aravamuthan, M.A., B.L., 

Madras. 

I. The Phonetic Range oj Tamil. 

Whether the Tamil language has been fortunate in its 
alphabet is a question to which no answer has yet been given 
on a consideration of all relevant factors. The point was 
recently examined by one whose flaire for scholarship has 
been obscured only by his genius for politics"' and he came 
to the conclusion that ‘ the present Tamil alphabet is enough 
and just enough for its own purposes ’ and that ‘enough per- 
mutations and combinations are possible with the letters 
which Tamil started with to make up all thought and help 
all progress.’ 

The line of reasoning relied on for this conclusion is 
easily stated. The Tamil alphabet is not perfect in the 
sense that each letter in it represents only one sound and 
that every one of the sounds of the Tamil language has a 
corresponding letter- But the phonetic scheme of the Tamil 
language is limited in range, and, so, a short alphabet serves 
its purpose very well. The alphabet is, however, shorter 
even than is required to meet the needs of the language, — 
limited as those needs arc. None the less, it proves itself 
adequate to the language, for, many of the letters of the 
alphabet have a penchant for versatility and neatly play 
more than one role. The phonetics and the graphics of the 
language agree through the unwillingness of the language, 

* Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar erstwhile Prime Minister of the 
Government of the Province of Madras . See his articles ‘ The 
Tamil Alphabhet ’, in the Hindu (Madras) of July 19, 1936, and 
‘The Tamil Lexicon’ in the Hindu, of August 9, 1936. 
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on the one hand, to tolerate more than a limited number of 
sounds, and through the readiness of the letters of the al- 
phabet, on the other hand, to assume more than one charac- 
ter with ease and fill more than one post with competence. 
These variations abide by certain rules, and those rules, if 
borne in mind, ensure correct pronunciation, — especially as 
the rules are neither many nor complicated. Combating the 
view that an appreciable percentage of foreign words having 
found a place in the language the alphabet has become in- 
adequate to reproducing faithfully the sounds of the langu- 
age, it is pointed out that foreign words have not been 
allowed entry without being subjected to phonetic changes 
which have made them conform to the phonetic pattern of 
the language, it being difficult for any language to tolerate 
sounds and sound-combinations that are not native. It is 
contended that the foreign words which pass current in the 
language are not foreign except in the sense that they are 
such in origin and that they have become quite native in 
respect of phonetic structure. The alphabet is not defective 
except that it does not fully cover loan words which ‘ float 
loosely ’ in the language, ‘ not fully absorbed.’ But to cen- 
sure the alphabet on this ground would, it is aptly com- 
mented, be ‘ like finding fault with a coat because it does 
not suit the second hand purchaser.’ 

If, however, it could be shown that the language has a 
more varied range of sounds than is usually admitted, it 
would follow that the assurance that the alphabet is ade- 
quate to the language is ill-founded. The attempt is worth 
the making as it may have the effect of bringing the Tamil 
public to a realisation of the extent to which the phonetics 
of Tamil deviates from the standard that is popularly accept- 
ed and agrees with that of the other languages in the midst 
of which it functions. 

The Sanskrit name Arjuna has been suggested as an apt 
illustration of the mode in which Tamil assimilates foreign 
words. The form Aruchchunan is claimed to be ‘the true 
Tamil form, which alone will be found in the speech of the 
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people.’ It should follow that the unlettered Tamilian can- 
not pronounce a soft consonant like j when it is not preceded 
by a nasal, and that he does not manage combinations like 
rj and rch without interpolating an u. One must beg leave 
to differ. While it may readily be conceded that Aruchchu- 
nan is the form in which the word is current in literary 
works, it. cannot be gainsaid that it is difficult to come 
across an average Tamilian who pronounces the word in 
accordance with that spelling: the common pronunciations 
are Arjunan and Archunan. For our present purpose it 
should be enough, however, if it is admitted that the latter 
pronunciations are not unknown: for, the admission 
amounts to a recognition of the fact that the genius of the 
language works in ways not cognized by the arbiters of 
grammatical forms. No better word could have been chosen 
by way of illusti'ation: it is one of the Sanskrit names that 
have gone stiaighl down to the unlettered Tamil masses 
without filtering through the classes that have come within 
the pale of Sanskrit influence, for among the latter the 
name is unknown. Othei' words too are not wanting to give 
suppoi’t to the contentions advanced here. 

Literary usage in Tamil gives the Sanskrit name Drau- 
padi (of the Pancha-Pandava cult) the forms Turaupadi 
and Tiraupadi, — whereas the commonalty pronounce it 
sometimes as Duropadi, but often as Dropadi and Drovadi, 
making it clear that their tongues have no difficulty in 
managing an initial d nor even in tripping the conjunct-con- 
sonant dr. 

The layman modifies Lakshmi variously into Lachmi, 
Lacchuvii, Echchu and Echchi; its literary form Ilakkumi is 
totally unknown to him and sounds monstrous in his ears. 

Even words native to Tamil exhibit features of pronun- 
ciation that are not recognized by the grammars. The words 

SS, appear to be native to Tamil though, 

according to rule, they should be pronounced with the ini- 
tial consonant hard, yet in many parts of the T amil country 
the initial sounds in these words are pronounced soft. Of 
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the many words which, though assimilated into Tamil, are 
yet pronounced with a soft consonant initially all over the 
Tamil land a few examples alone need be given : 

L-Lo/riTti, Gutr^ 

A hard consonant coming after a nasal is not believed 
to be on its best behaviour if it does not modestly grow soft: 
."ysOTiran.®, G<2r/rtfiiy., show that in Tamil hard 

consonants are often unrepentant of their hardness, 
even under the blandishments of nasals. Conjunct conso- 
nants such as are all toe common in Sanskrit are believed 
to be unpronounceable by the Tamilian, but forms like 

iiuiTipih^ UL—artri'D^ QijirtL^'iih^ amU'Sffly 

show that he does not strain to 
achieve such phonetic victoi’ies. The strain occurs only 
when he has to adopt the corresponding literary forms. 

Indeed, the ‘ true’ Tamilian exults so much in the 
mastery he has over his vocal organs and the ease with v/hich 
he could Intel polate consonants that he speaks of deham 
(body) as dreham. 

Attention may be drawn to a group of words the pro- 
nunciation of which is very interesting : eBas*).®, / 

piTsnnh. Each of these has two meanings. The graphic 
form does not vary, though the pronunciation does. The 
first is pronounced kadai when it means a ‘story’ and gadai 
when it means a ‘club ’; the second is pattiram when it signi- 
fies a ‘document,’ but turns into baddiram when it signifies 
‘ safety ’ the thii’d, which is palam when it means a weight 
becomes hnlam when it signifies strength : the fourth is 
ddnani, when a ‘ gift,’ and tdnam, when a ‘ place 
The meanings of such words are easily determined 
when the words are spoken, but cannot be discovered when 
they are written down except in the light of the context. 

The words that the Tamilian does not seem to be at home 
with are those which incorporate the aspirated consonants, 
whether hard or soft, that are common in the Sanskritic 
languages. 
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II. The Domestication of Foreign Sounds. 

Tamil has been in contact with strange languages and 
has adopted many words from them: it is now in living touch 
with a language from which it is taking over an increasingly 
large number of words. 

But once the foreign words find entry into the language 
they are forced by the practical man i!o adapt themselves to 
the new habitat. He refuses to adopt new modes of pronun- 
ciation; he compels the in-coming words to fit themselves 
into the phonetic framework of his mother-tongue. 

To a resolute exclusion of foreign words is due, in some 
measure at least, the remarkable literary excellence of the 
Kural, in which the language achieved severity, strength 
and grace. But even that work contains many stanzas in 
which the foreign element is prominent. For instance, in 

fp jjfrsir t ii > pQ(ir/Qpi^r>ih 
I r aiif.osi rj. 

the foreign words are four out of a total of eight. Where the 
author of the Kural has failed, other writers, however great, 
are scarcely likely to succeed. 

The language has started expanding. Within the past 
two decades, various new classes of foreign words have 
found easy entry into it. The extensive use of automobiles, 
the unexpectedly wide distribution of electrical power, the 
popularising of a .system of medical education synthesizing 
the accidental and the oriental schools, the rise of an indus- 
try producing and utilising talking pictures, the craze for 
news of happenings on the turf, the track and the sward, 
the growth of intensive political activity reaching down to 
the masses and knitting together all regions of the land, the 
introduction of political and administrative changes which 
deeply affect all classes of society and the phenomenal growth 
of a news-paper press which reports daily the doings of 
all the world and discusses their repercussions on the 
Tamilian’s immediate concerns, — all the.se and numerous 

4i 
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other circumstances have caused avalanche on avalanche 
•of foreign words to descend on the language. 

If it is difficult to prevent the language from running 
into debt, it is even more difficult to raise the indebtedness. 
Languages resemble states not only in that they are both 
unable to run without debts, but also in that the liabilities 
of languages, like the debts that are styled public, are rarely 
dischargeable. Rc-payment in both cases is impossible. 
The load of debt can only be lightened by schemes of ‘ con- 
version,’ — by the frequent writing down of the face-value 
in the case of public bonds, and in the case of foreign words, 
by interlineating them in the lexicons of the language. 

111. The Divergence betiveen Phonetics and Graphics. 

The history of the Tamil alphabet is itself an illuminat- 
ing commentary on the need that Tamil has of a satisfactory 
alphabetic system. The alphabet now in use, which wc 
may call ‘ Tamil-eluttu,’ is derivable from an ancient, alpha- 
bet the Brahmi, used for Indian languages in the centu- 
ries just before and after the beginning of the Christian era. 
Another alphabet, the ‘ Vatt-eiuttu,’ was also in use in the 
southern and the south western regions of the Tamil land 
till about the 17th century A.D; it seetns even to have surviv- 
ed in a few localities till a few decades back. Vatt-eluttu 
and Tamil-eluttu resemble each other in that their phone- 
tic schemes are identical and both are derived fi’om Brahmi, 
but the two differ in that while Tamil-eluttu was a system 
of monumental writing, Vatt-eluttu was cursive in character. 
A third alphabet, the Grantha, is found associated with these 
two alphabets. Sanskrit words occurring in I'ecords in the 
Tamil language from about the 7th century A.D. are found 
written in Grantha characters, whether the main body of 
the record be in Vatt-eluttu or in Tamil-eluttu. Grantha 
too is derived from Brahmi and it is closer to Tamil-eluttu 
than to Vatt-eluttu, being also monumental in its shapes. 
But, in Tamil, no unit of Sanskrit shorter than a word or a 
word-compound or a phrase was written in Grantha. Se- 
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condly, Grantha was not used in writing a Tamil word, 
whether in full or in part, even though it contained sounds 
that could only be represented accurately by a Grantha 
letter. In effect, Grantha was restricted, in Tamil records, 
to the representation of the Sanskrit words that occurred in 
them. 

The failure of the tliree alphabets, which, descending 
from a common parent, grew up in close contact, to influence 
one another is a puzzle incapable of explanation on grounds 
other than historical. 

A few inscriptions in the Tinnevolly and Madura areas 
and the Pudukkotta state are in the Brahmi alphabet, — the 
parent of most Indian scripts, — the phonetic scheme of 
which is identical with that of Nagari. The inscriptions are 
attributable to about the 3rd century before Christ, and they 
appear to represent {ho earliest attempts to invest the Tamil 
language with an alphabet. Their alphabetic scheme is 
interesting ; its back bone is the group of the hard conso- 
nants of Brahmi ; the group of soft consonant is excluded in 
its entirety ; characters for the sounds //>, and 
peculiar to Tamil have been formed by adaptation of Brahmi 
letters: characters for s and for the ‘aspirates’ of at least 
two consonants, one hard and one soft, are found, but only 
in words of Sanskritic origin. 

Tamil spelling must have become standardized shortly 
after the borrowing of the letters of the Brahmi alphabet, 
and when the standardization was effected the conservatism 
innate in man must have told in favour of the retention of 
that spelling. But conservatism cannot prevent the decay of 
pronunciation. The language should have changed in pro- 
nunciation since the spelling was fixed about the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C., an important change being the softening of hard 
consonants when they occupied certain positions. Thus, 
pronunciation changed gradually, but orthography remained 
almost steady. Indeed, the orthography could not be alter- 
ed as and when phonetic changes occured unless new letters 
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for the softs were either invented or were borrowed from 
allied alphabets. The language had got caught in the rigid 
meshes of an alphabet to which no one attempted to impart 
elasticity. 

This hypothesis seems to have the element of proba- 
bility in it as it has the merit of explaining two sets of facts : 
the deliberate exclusion of the Brahmi characters for the 
• softs when the alphabet was being constituted and the patent 
divergence between orthography and pronunciation at the 
present day. The probabilities are even greater than appear 
at first sight : the Tolkappiyam, probably the oldest surviv- 
ing Tamil grammar, does not recognise the existence of the 
softs. 

Some six centuries pass by and we come across the 
first known record in which a passage in the Tamil langu- 
age is written in the Tamil alphabet, is an inscription found 
at Tiru-Nadar-Kunru near Gingee and datable as probably 
belonging to the 3rd or the 4th century A. D. (Fig. 1). 
Four features are worth noting. The letters and 
remain close in form to their Brahmi progenitors. Conso- 
nantal combinations like 'ftC’-* and ,/'>'?'< arc not teles- 
coped as in Nagari or Grantha : the letters remain distinct. 
The vowel marks in characters like '> and C’* ' are integrally 
affixed to the main characters : tfte animation by o is effect- 
ed by one symbol, and not, as now by two symbols. The 
vowel mark of ;; precedes the consonantal character, in 
stead of following it. Judged by modern considerations, the 
second of these features is an improvement and the fourth 
is a retrogression. 

Practically the next record in Tamil that we know of is 
an inscription at Vallam, near Chingleput, from which a 
portion mentioning the great Mahendravarman I (600-625 
A.D.) to whose reign the record belongs, is given below 
(Fig. 2.). Characters like O'JJ, ©ci// and "j// show that vowel 
marks are rapidly separating themselves from the consonants 
and taking independent shapes. But in Quj and the 
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vowel mark precedes the consonant, and in Ouir the vowel- 
mark becomes split up into two fragments, one of which pre- 
cedes and the other follows the consonant. Further the 
position of the vowel-marks is not constant : in ^ the mark 
precedes ; in // and it follows ; in it precedes and suc- 
ceeds, and in P, and it continues annexed to the 
consonant. Here is apparently a deterioi’ation from the 
alphabet of the Tiru-Nadar-Kunni inscription. 

Among the few records in Tamil that belong to the 
next half a century is an inscription at Tiruk-Kalu-Kunram 
belonging to the reign of Narasimhavarman I (625-649) A.D. 
The portion of the record mentioning tlie king is given below 
(Fig. 3). This record exhibits a few special features. The 
line at the top is neither straight nor unitroken, as would 
have been the case if it had been used merely to separate the 
lines of writing. At many points the top line break's just 
whore in Nagari writing the top-stroke of a letter ends and 
that of the next begins ; tliis ST’.gge.sts tlu;t the top-stroke was 
drawn as each letter was written. The i sign is invariably 
above the line. Some characters, like / a and which 
need not meet the line in any case do meet it. T}>e letter 

is connected with the top line by a stroke which 
seems to have been deliberately incised and with the suc- 
ceeding letter ' by a curve which suggests that the two 
make a compound letter. It is possible that this record is 
an imitation of some north Indian script in which the top 
line is an important feature, but it is equally possible that 
it is the solitary survival of a Tamil sm ipt that had to some 
extent conformed to the evolution of those northern alpha- 
bets. This latter possibility would explain certain pheno- 
mena in the growth of systems of writing in south India 
which now remain puzzles. Otherwise, the inscription 
shows practically the same characteristics as we found in 
the previous one. 

A few inscriptions at Sendalai near Tan j ore belong to 
about the eighth century. The sketches that follow illus- 
trate the characteristics of those records (Figs. 4, 5). The 
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vowel marks in Ou^ cs).r, Qmir and have drifted away 
•completely from the consonants. If the marks in i-iir, Qss?, 
and just touch the consonants, it is because the scribe 
wrote them so out of a sense of the artistic, just as he sepa- 
rated the vowel marks in and from the respective 

consonants. The modes in which vowel mai’ks are used in 
‘ animating ’ consonants vary in respect of even the same 
vowel ; instances can be found in the Table under long a 
and under u, both short and long. These variations have 
added to the complexity of the alphabet. This record exhi- 
bits almost all the evil features of the modern Tamil alphabet 
and we need not therefore trace the evolution of the alphabet 
further. 

We have seen how the alphabet started with a .‘;hort 
alphabet and how its opportunities for enlarging itself wei-e 
plenty and how conservatism alone has been responsible for 
its failure to grow to the full needs of the language. We 
have further seen how the vowel marks have evolved un- 
controlled by system and landed us in the present plight. 
The lessons are too patent to need enlarging on. 

Are we wise enough, — at least now, — to profit by the 
lessons? 


IV. A Scheme of Alphabetic Reform. 

The inadequacy of the Tamil alphabet for the purposes 
of the Tamil language was recognised centuries back, and 
attempts were made in the course of the centuries to cure 
them, though none of the attempts was thorough enough 
and none was persisted in. A dot (pulU), or a stroke, was 
introduced to mark a consonant unanimated by a vowel, as 
also was a stroke to distinguish between the long and the 
short forms of e as in the Sendalai inscriptions, but 

they were abandoned shortly after. Beschi is believed 
to have introduced one or two alterations. A few Grantha 
characters have been adopted silently, though only for use 
in writing foreign words. But a systematic- revision has 
never been carried out. 
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The insufficiency of the alphabet for the needs of pure 
Tamil words should first be rectified ; for instance, letters for ’ 
soft consonants should be introduced, and also letters for 
sounds such as j in and * in Letters for 

the special sounds of foreign words taken over by the langu- 
age have also to be provided, — such as ri in ‘ Krishna ’, and 
f in ‘ coffee,’ and the ‘ aspirated ’ forms of hard and soft 
consonants. 

The representation of vowels and of consonants ‘ animat- 
ed ’ by vowels, requires, to be regularised. For instance, 
while '■>/ and are similar in shape, Q and i-i- differ con- 
siderably. Each vowel Isas at least two shapes, — one when 
occuiring independently as a vowel, and another or others 
when animating consonants. The long vowel a is added 
in different forms to consonants : instances are The 

vowel u, ‘ takes various shapes when animating conso- 
nants ; , /i), iji. So too, long it, and ai- Even where the 

shapes are uniform they are cumbrous and confusing, as 
in G ' ' , in which a simple vcv/cl has to be represented by two 
symbols, one of them (otherv/ise representing e) placed 
before the consonant and the other (representing long a 
otherwise) placed after. The same is the case with 
in which the confusion is much worse, as the has an inde- 
pendent pronunciation by itself. 

The attempt to add new characters or modify existing 
ones should proceed on lines which would make the addi- 
tions and the modifications harmonise with the original 
alphabet. The additions may appropriately be fashioned on 
symbols already present in tin? alphabet, and the bor- 
rowings may be made most aptly from alphabets which arc 
allied to the Tamil alphabet or which have been in contact 
with it. Vatteluttu is one of two such alphabets, but it has 
no stock of characters which it can lend. The Grantha 
alphabet is the other, and it has been for cen1:uries in close 
touch with the Tamil alphabet. For the soft consonants of 
Tamil we may therefore borrow the corresponding letters 
from the Grantha alphabet. The characters have the merit 
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of being similar to those of Tamil in the disposition of the 
‘linear features, and most of them are yet distinct 
enough ' to preclude confusion. We obtain thus a set of 
characters for the hard and the soft Tamil consonants, — for 
the hards from the Tamil alphabet itself, and for the softs 
from Grantha. The ‘aspiration’ of these sounds is a simple 
phonetic process. A character like S will fit in well and 
yet be distinctive. This device ensures for us an economy 
of characters and at the same time raises the efficiency of the 
alphabet to the standard of Grantha and Nagari (see Fig. 8. 
for the application of the .symbol 

These suggestions could be adopted straightaway Only 
a few characters are added to tiie accepted alphabet : the 
letters now in vogue are not altered in the least; no man- 
nerism of the alphabet has to be unlearnt, even the anomal- 
ous and cumbrous modes in which the ‘animation’ of conso- 
nants by vowels is effected being left untouched. While 
the additions are no more than half-a-dozen characters, the 
extension of the graphic range of the alphabet is considera- 
ble; the alphabet becomes as comprehensive as almost any 
other Indian system of writing, and perhaps much more 
simple, — dispensing as it does v/ith the separate characters 
for tlie aspirated consonants and avoiding as it does the pro- 
cess of integrating two or three or four symbols for conso- 
nants into one conjunct character. 

None the less, the alphabet thus evolved falls short of 
the standard of a good alphabet. The weakness lies mainly 
in the representation of the vowels. 

The dot, or the curve, or the loop that serves to mark 
the ‘ consonantation ’ or the ‘ animation ’ of the native Tamil 
characters may be detached and shaped into a distinct cha- 
racter to be added on to the new consonant-characters. For 
instance, the flourish that converts into ® may be separat- 
ed from and the flourish by itself may be turned into a 
separate character to function as the symbol for animating 
the newly introduced consonant characters. This separa- 
tion may with considerable profit be applied to the native 
characters as well (Figs. 6 and 7 for instance). 
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An attempt to remove the distinction between the pri- 
* mary and secondary forms of vowels is not only 
desirable but even necessary. It is not difficult to use the 
present symbols themselves for the purpose, modifying a few 
where necessary. Suggestions for such modifications are 
not difficult to advance exemplifying different gradations of 
radicalism (see Figures 6 and 7) . These symbols serve both 
as primary and subsidiary chai'acters. 

The animation of consonants by the vowel a has been 
an exception to the rule that a symbol has to be added to 
a consonant-character to animate it : the vowel is implied 
in the character : it is inherent in it. A consonant is got 
out of the character by placing a dot over it. We may effect 
a reduction in the number of printing types by making a 
separate character of the dot (see Fig. 6, line 2, end) , but this 
is objectionable, at least because it adds one more to the ano- 
malies, in that a symbol is added to the consonant character, 
not to evoke a consonant animated by a vowel as in the case 
of animation by other vowels, but to produce a consonant, 
pure and simple. The anomaly could be cured by devising a 
distinct symbol for a to serve as both a primary and second- 
ary character (see for instance Fig. 7, lines 2 and 3) and 
treating the present characters such as *, -r as charac- 
ters for consonants pure and simple, — that is, as equivalent 
to i, -j . The modifications suggested above in 

respect of the vowels save space in all cases except in that 
of animation by the vowel a- 

A conspectus of the alphabet as proposed here is 
appended (Fig. 8). It is hoped that it will prove self- 
explanatory. 

The phonetic efficiency of the alphabet as thus modified 
raises a problem of another character. In a word such as 
. 3 jasrLj the character // which was essentially ambiguous 
in its function. — taken to be p but pronounced b — is forced 
to declare itself, in consequence of the clarification of func- 
tion which the enlargement of the alphabet has effected ; 
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it has to drop the dual role, and to choose to be Jekyll or. 
Hyde. Thus, the spelling of familiar words, — even though 
they are Tamil in origin, — gets altered, and for some time 
we shall have difficulty in recognising old friends when they 
appear in the new orthographic garb. The difficulty is, 
however, no valid ground on which to base a disapproval of 
the suggestions offered here : it is > a ground of attack 
against all reform, for every reform effects a change and 
makes the familiar look more or less unfamiliar. 

Sketches are appended (Fig. 9) to help readers to re- 
alise how Tamil writing would look like when these modifi- 
cations are effected. The dot for consonants and symbol 
for i are shown separated from the respective consonants 
for ease in printing, even though in practice they may be 
conjoined with the respective consonant characters in facile 
writing. 

The first two lines give two verses of a hymn with only 
the suggested alphabetic changes; the third gives another 
verse incorporating also the orthographical changes which 
current pronunciation demands, as where d is pronounced for 
t, and h for k. The last line shows that English words 
brought into Tamil could also be written correctly in the 
modified Tamil alphabet. 

The number of characters needed for the alphabet as 
modified by these proposals is fifty, whereas the alpha- 
bet in its present form comprises about one hundred and fifty. 
Of the fifty characters, twenty three are already known to the 
alphabet ; nine are borrowed from Grantha but four are 
already used widely ; the remainder, mainly vowels are 
slight modifications of the characters now in use. The modes 

* The tiny vertical strokes drawn below the writing, (Fig. 9 
above) are not part of the scheme: they are inserted for the 
nonce to mark off the sound units so that the reader yet unversed 
in this system of writing may know which symbol has to go with 
which. 
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. in which the ‘ animation ’ of consonants is effected are reduc- 
’ ed from thirteen to one. 

The suggestions put forward above are tentative : there 
need be no illusion that .all needs have been foreseen or that 
the most appropriate suggestions have been made. A 
careful consideration of all relevant factors is desirable be- 
fore a scheme is definilely adopted. None the less, it is hoped 
that these sugge.stions will be of some use to those who may 
ultimately have the privilege of persuading the people to 
adapt their alphabet to the growing needs of a noble 
language. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PRESS IN INDIA 


B’V 

t 

S- Chandrasekhar, M.A., 

Research Scholar, Madras University. 

Introductory. 

When we speak of the beginnings of the Press in this 
country we mean the beginnings of newspapers in their 
modern sense and as such all those forerunners of the first 
Indian newspaper that were known from Asoka downwards 
to disseminate news and views are not here dealt with. 
From the days of Asoka’s edicts and the departments of in- 
telligence set up by ancient Indian rulers down to the 
Moghuls at whose courts the spy blossomed into the reporter 
and the ‘ wackanegaur ’ became ti regular department of the 
state, interesting attempts were made at the collection of 
intelligence but none in distributing the same. Newsbooks 
were kept at all Government centres and the earliest 
mention of a Ms. newspaper is found in the pages of the 
Muslim historian Kafi Khan who mentions that the news of 
the death of Raja Ram of the House of Sivaji was brought to 
the Imperial camp by newspapers. The soldiers of Auran- 
gazib read Ms. journal and Aurangazib himself is said to 
have maintained everyday a palace journal but it was not a 
news paper in the modern sense since there were no copies 
of it sold at Chadni Chowk at a democratic price within the 
reach of all. And hence the Press as we understand today 
is a product of the British period of Indian History. 

The need for a Newspaper. 

Five years before the passing of the Regulating Act that 
was to create a Governor General and set up a Supreme 
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. Court at Calcutta the city felt the need for a newspaper, for 
the following announcement was affixed to the door of the 
Council House and other public places used for advertise- 
ments in Calcutta. November 1768. 

“Mr. Bolts takes this method of informing the public that 
the want of a printing press in the city being of great disadvan- 
tage in business and marking it extremely difficult to communicate 
such intelligence to the community as is of the utmost importance 
to every British subject, he is ready to give the best encourage- 
ment to any person or persons who are versed in the business of 
printing to manage a Press the types and utensils of which he e a" 
produce. In the meanwhile he begs leave to inform the public 
that having in manuscript many things to communicate, which 
most intimately concern every individual, any person who may be 
induced by curiosity or other more laudable motive will be per- 
mitted at Mr. Bolts house to read or take copies of the same. A 
person will give due attendance at the hours of from ten to twelve 
any morning ” . 

This William Bolts was a servant of the company of 
Dutch extraction who being censured by the Court of 
Directors for his private trading under the Company’s 
authority resigned the service in 1766 and was two years 
later forcibly deported as an interloper. In 1772 he pub- 
lished his “ Considerations of Indian Affairs ” in v/hich he 
vigorously criticised the Bengal Government and followed 
this up with another book in 1775. He subsequently 
entered the Austrian service and founded stations in India 
for an Austrian Co. but these came to nothing. His claim to 
be remembered as one of the precursors of the Indian Press 
is in the primitive attempt he made in public advertisement 
and launching his manuscript journal. But he was before 
his time and his manuscripts were evidently inconveniently 
full of official secrets The publication of the notice was 
rapidly followed by his deportation and he eventually ended 
his days in Paris in 1808. 

In a growing city like Calcutta which was to become six 
years later the headquarters of the British administration in 
ffiis country, the need for a newspaper which was so pub- 
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licly demonstrated by Bolts remained unfulfilled till Janu- 
ary 1780 when an Englishman, James Augustus Hicky, after* 
a chequered commercial career brought out the first issue of 
his Bengal Gazette, eight years before the birth of the Times 
in London. The Editor Mr, Hicky, probably a professional 
printer had come out from England under engagement from 
the India House since he describes hirnself on two occasions 
as “first and late printer of the Honourable Company” and as 
“ free of the printers and stationers Company London He 
was one who did not believe in the editorial “ we ” for the 
probable simple reason that the head and tail of the whole 
organisation was himself and none else. He very frequently 
indulged in what he termed “ Addresses to the Public ” a 
form of communication to the readers, which let in light here 
and there into his private life. From what little one could 
gather about him from his own writings it is difficult to trace 
him to his European antecedents. 

As a news paper its readers were mainly drawn from 
the presidency of Calcutta (not bigger than the modern city 
of Calcutta) and the mofussil. It generally catered to the 
tastes of the free merchants and traders and the general non- 
official European class whose commercial and domestic re- 
quirements the advertising columns satisfied. It is doubtful 
whether it had any Indian readers and even if there were, 
they could not have been more than a handful, for many then 
had not acquired a working knowledge of the English langu- 
age. The Editor never advocated Indian interests and when 
he actually wrote on such matters he was for subordinating 
their interests to those of the ruling English class. The fol- 
lowing extract from one of his articles reveals his view on 
the matter and it is certain that this editorial justification 
must have been very encouraging to Hastings who had few 
scruples as to where money was to come from when it was 
needed for state exigencies as was evidenced later in his 
treatment of the Raja of Benares and the Begums of Oudh. 
Hicky writes editorially : 
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“ Governor Whittall (Madras) has acted with great judgment 
and spirit at this critical juncture (Hyder Ali) by compelhng the 
Armenian and rich native dubashes to pay into the treasury at 
Madras a crore of pagodas at interest, a measure truly politic and 
justifiable, that those v/ho derive their wealth under the liberality 
of the English should contribute during exigencies in return for 
the protection they receive. The Bhanias here who are amassing 
incredible fortunes by ^imposition, usury and extortion, might be 
made more useful instruments to the Government than they are at 
present ; they now in some degree resemble the drones the rich 
abbots in England before the time of Henry VIII that pucca 
monarch.” 

But it will be a sad mistake if it is concluded that he 
wrote in the manner he did to please the authorities. Hicky 
always gave out his opinion on many issues irrespective of 
what the Government’s view of the matter was. This will 
be clear when it is remembered that it was Hastings who 
later forged fetters on Hicky’s hands. 

A Contemporary. 

The entry of another newspaper ‘ The India Gazette ’ 
into the field just when Hicky’s was a year old made his 
already offensive pen more vituperative. This neatly print- 
ed contemporary of four pages edited by Peter Redd and 
B. Messinick roused Hicky’s jealous indignation since it was 
able to procure certain concessions with the post office from 
the Government. While he commented on this the follow- 
ing order was issued : 

. “ Public notice is hereby given that as a weekly newspaper 

called the Bengal Gazettee printed by J. A. Hickey has lately 
been found to contain several improper paragraphs tending to 
villify private characters and disturb the peace of the settlement, 
it is no longer permitted to be circulated through the channel of 
General Post Office.” 

This unexpected blow which deprived his paper of its 
mofussil subscribers was enough to stifle a struggling news- 
paper. But Hicky was not the man to be cowed down by 
such actions of the Government. 
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“ Shall I ” later he asks : “ tamely submit to the yoke of 
slavery and wanton oppression? No, my case and complaints* 
in my own newspaper shall be conveyed to the foot of the throne 
of Great Britain and the breach of my privileges as freemen of 
the first city of the British empire shall also be in my own news- 
paper to the father of the city, the Chamberlain of the city 
of Great Britain and the breach of my privilege as freemen of 
London. He will soon feel for my cas^ bearing so strong an 
affinity to his own and without doubt he will sympathise more 
strongly when he considers where I am and whom I have got to 
deal with.” 

Soon Hicky was arrested and the next morning before 
the Supreme Court two indictments were read out to him. 
Bail for Rs. 40,000 was demanded but all that Hicky could 
collect amounted to only Rs. 5,000. Bail was refused and he 
was interned in November. 

But the paper still went on. Though the proprietor- 
printer-editor was languishing in jail. the Gazette continued 
to come out with its old punctuality and vituperative per- 
sonal comments. The imprisoned editor seemed to be 
directing the revolt from the prison and the paper did not 
mend its manners in the least. 

In March 1782 Hicky wrote as follows : “ A scene of con- 

tinued tyranny and oppression for nearly two yeans reduced 
Mr. Hicky very much in his circumstances, involved him more 
in debt and injured his business very considerably through ho is 
still immured in this prison jail where he has been these nine 
long montks separated from his family and friends at the suit 
of Warren Hastings Esq., and where he still expects to remain as 
the said Warren Hastings has brought no less than six fresh 
actions against him this term . . . . ” 

This was the last occasion that Hicky wrote anything 
in his paper for the types were seized and the Gazette died 
a premature death. 

The Indian Gazette after a strong and chequered career 
of half a century’s relentless fight was amalgamated with the 
Harkaru which in turn was absorbed into the Daily News 

as late as 1907 and which after many viscissitudes finally 

43 
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emerged as Forward, the organ of the late Mi. C. R. Das. 
The Bengal Harkaru itself became a daily from a weekly in 
1819 ‘ to spread English education among Indians ’. 

Then there was the Calcutta Gazette under the avowed 
patronage of the Bengal Government and as such exempted 
from postage. This made its appearance in February 1784 
and continues to this day. The present day Calcutta 
Gazette which is purely an official publication recording 
the proceedings of the Bengal Government is the direct 
descendant of the Calcutta Gazette of 1784. We had also 
the Bengal Journal of February 178,5. It disappeared after 
.some time and not many details about it are available. In 
the month of April of the same year was born the Oriental 
Magazine or Calcutta Amusements, a monthly — probably 
the first periodical — in the first number of which is given 
“ an elegant engraving of the late governor with some 
account of his life and transactions The last journal of 
this period was the Calcutta Chronicle which appeared in 
January 1786. Besides these there were the Asiatic Mirror 
and the Bengal Harkaru both of which after some years 
merged into the Indian Daily News in 1907. Thus there is a 
record of eight papers started in Bengal within a period of 
six years from 1780-1786. 

In the beginnings the Press had to labour under the 
stern eye and rigorous control of the Government. Mar- 
quiss of Wellesley went so far as to set up an official censor to 
whom everything had to be submitted before publication. 
But Marquiss of Hastings abolished these rules and admitted 
journalism to respectability. But during the acting gover- 
norship of Adams, James Silk Buckingham, editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal (started in 1818) was deported and his jour- 
nal was suppressed. But Adams chose a wrong victim. 
Buckingham was such a tenacious, able and enterprising 
man, that he made the welkin ring with his complaints. He 
became first member of Parliament for Sheffield and he 
got from a select committee a proposal that a wrong done 
to him should be redressed. But it was not until some 
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years after that he secured from the East India Company a 
life pension of £ 200 by way of compensation. And it was 
to countenance this radicalism of Buckingham that the 
‘ John Bull in the East ’ was started in 1821 by a syndi- 
cate of conservative and Tory English merchants. “ Its 
columns ” writes Sir Alfred Watson were as dull as those 
of Buckingham’s were lively ” but whpn Stocqueler chang- 
ed this into the Englishman, it became a powerful and a 
staunch ally of the Government till the days of Macaulay. 
After Metcalfe, this “ Englishman ” (Which absorbed the 
older and moribund ‘John Bull in 1883) first appeared in 
that year under the name of Englishman and Military 
Chronicle, and this bore on one side the well-known lines of 
Milton : “ This is true liberty when free-born men having 

to advise the public, may speak out ”. 

The missionary Marshman besides his venture in the 
Bengali languages .started ‘ The Friend of India ’ in English. 
This was at first a monthly and later becamf; a weekly. 
Robert Knight, after a distinguished career in Bombay in 
connection with the Times of India, came over to Calcutta, 
acquired ‘ The Friend of India ’ in the early seventies and 
founded the ‘ Indian Statesman ’ after the earlier venture 
with the ‘ Indian Economist.’ Robert Knight was an econo- 
mist and financier. He championed the cause of Indians 
and became the mouthpiece of the rising sentiment of natio- 
nalism in India. The modern Indian press owes a debt of 
gratitude to him and to the missionaries from whom ho 
bought the good will for his paper. 

All press regulations were swept away by Lord Amherst 
and more particukudy by Bentinck in 1865. They were re- 
vived by Canning in 1858 as the Gagging Act as a result of 
the Indian Mutiny, This restriction was dropped after a 
year and nothing very serious was done to restrict the free- 
dom of the press till vernacular journalism became a power 
in the country. And then came the Vernacular Press Act 
of 1878. 
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In 1857 we had the Bengali Journal ‘ Samachara Sud- 
•habarshham ’ and in 1861 Surendranath Banerji launched 
his ‘ Bengali ’ which has strangely become to-day the ‘ Star 
of India ’ voicing the interests of the Muslims in Bengal, 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika, a Bengali weekly in 1878 chang- 
ed overnight into a full fledged English daily to evade 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act and its remarkable growth 
since, along with the Statesman of Calcutta, under a suc- 
cession of eminent editors belongs to what may be called 
the modern period of the history of the press in India. The 
Vernacular Press Act was repealed in 1882 during the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Ripon and from that Date down to 1907 there 
was no direct press legislation. 

V ernacular Journalism. 

The first newspaper published in any Indian language 
was the Samachara Darpan or the Mirror of News in 
Bengali. The first issue appeared on 23rd May • 1818 — 
nearly forty years after the appearance of the first English 
Newspaper. The famous missionaries, Ward, Carey and 
Marshman founded it in the Dutch Settlement of Seram- 
pore under the encouraging good wishes of Lord Hastings 
who allowed it to be carried through the post office for a 
quarter of the usual fare Vernacular journalism to-day 
owes not a little to these pioneering missionary enterprises. 

In 1822 the Bombay Samachar, a Gujerati daily 
appeared, the first vernacular newspaper on the Western 
presidency,, and after more than a century it is still happily 
with us. 

Regarding early Bengali newspapers the Friend of India 
for July 1826 says : “ The first in point of age is the Sama- 
char Darpan published at the Serampore Press of which the 
first number appeared on 23rd May 1818. The next two 
papers are the Samband Kaumudi and Samband Chandrika 

The youngest of these papers is the Teemer Nausuck 

or the Destroyer of Darkness ”. And in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal for April 1826 we read that the number of newspapers 
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published in the languages of India and designed solely for 
native readers has increased in the course of seven years* 
from one to six. Four of these are in Bengali and two are in 
Persian.” 

The great Raja Rammoham Roy founded a Bengali 
periodical called the Brahmanical Magazine, whose career 
was ‘ rapid, fiery and meteoric and bt»th for want of solid 
substance and through excess of inflammation it soon ex- 
ploded and disappeared.’ While the Chandrika was start- 
ed as a staunch advocate of Hindu Orthodoxy, the Kaumudi 
was founded and edited by Rammohan Roy to counteract 
its influence. The Raja, eminent linguist that he was, also 
founded and edited a Persian newspaper named Mirat-ul- 
Akbar, or Mirror of Intelligence. The Bangadut was another 
paper worked by Rammohan Roy, Dwarakanath Tagore and 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore. 

. Madras had to wait till the eighties of the last century 
v/hen the late G Subramania Iyer of the “ Madras Stan- 
dard ” and “ the Hindu ” founded the Swadesamitran as a 
Tamil Weekly. As for Telugu even the precursors of the 
present “ Andhra Patrika ” came late in the day. 

Bombay. 

Journalistic enterprise in Bombay commenced with the 
“ Bombay Herald ”, founded in 1789 and the next year 
witnessed the birth of the Bombay Courier. In 1792 the 
“Bombay Gazette, another early paper was amalgamated 
v,*ith the “ Herald ”. These papers dragged on a dull, drab 
existence with no remarkable achievement until 1838 when 
some leading merchants in Bombay started the “Bombay 
Times.” In 1861 it changed its name as the Times of 
India and with it the Bombay Courier was incorporated. 
Another newspaper that came into existence in 1791 was the 
“ Bombay Gazette ” which after a long career ceased publi- 
cation only in 1914 
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Madras. 

Newspapers in Madras came late and the earliest 
among them when they appeared were the “ Government 
Gazette,” the “ Madras Gazette ” and the “ Madras Courier 
The first Madras newspaper was the “ Madras Courier ” and 
was published during the governorship of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. Official notices of the Government which were 
then used to be posted at the gates of Fort St. George for 
public information were now published in the Courier to 
broadcast them. In return the Government allowed the 
paper to circulate free of charge throughout the presidency. 
It consisted of four pages, the first two of which were devot- 
ed to extract.s from English papers, the third was occupied 
by letters to the Editor and Indian news and the last was 
full of advertisements and poetry. 

Yet another officially patronised paper was the 
“ Madras Gazette ” which had the distinction of printing for 
the first time advertisements in the Tamil language. In the 
middle of the last century Madras witnessed the growth of 
English newspapers to voice definite interests. The specta- 
tor (1836) was the earliest of these. The “ Madras Times ”, 
founded in 1866 represented the smaller English merchants 
and traders of Madras and later it reflected the average 
English Commercial mind of the' day. The “ Madras Mail ” 
on the other hand was aristocratic and represented the 
Englishmen in the higher services of the Company. And 
this under Henry Beauchamp attained the level of the Bri- 
tish press of the day. 

The Indians entered the field late but credit goes to 
Laxminarasu Chettiar who first launched the Crescent, the 
organ of the Native Association. When this ceased publica- 
tion for want of support the Native Public Opinion was 
ushered in by the joint effort of Madhava Rao, Ranganatha 
Mudaliar and Raghunatha Rao. And when two others the 
Madrasee and the People’s Friend appeared, most of them 
after a brief spell collapsed for there was no room for all these 
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papers, when literacy was low and readers were few. The 
failure of these papers prompted two school masters 
G, Subramania Iyer and Viraraghavachariar to start the 
Hindu in 1878 a little time before Surendranath Banerjee 
began to work the Bengalee. The Hindu started as a 
weekly, became a tri-weekly in 1883 and six years later was 
converted into a full fledged daily .»And the phenomenal 
growth of the Hindu to power and prestige as a foremost 
organ of highest distinction in responsible journalism in this 
country is outside the scope of this paper- And with the 
dawn of this century Indian journalism has definitely be- 
come the handmaiden of nationalism and a byproduct of 
politics. 

Much has not been said of the depressing and some- 
times very necessary press law's, regulations and ordinances 
through which the Indian Press has laboured for a century 
and a quarter. The history of Indian journalism can be sur- 
veyed in terms of these various laws, levelled against the 
freedom of the press, from the days of Hasting’s suspicions 
of the press, the deportations of the editors for trivial 
offences, the Gagging Act through Metcalfe, Hastings, Wel- 
lesley, Amherst, and Bentinck, down to the present time, of 
paying fines and forfeiting securities — can be an interesting 
survey. And a running account of this adjunct of democracy 
in the country can well be written round those stout hearts 
— both British and Indian — that graced the editorial chair 
through a century and a half and fought for that liberty 
which is yet to come. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF KUTULAKHANA 
MENTIONED BY JINAPRABHA SURI 
IN HIS VIVIDHA-TIRTHA-KALPA 


BY 


P. K. Code, M.A., 

Curator, B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 

Dr. B. C. Law in his ‘‘Studies in the Vividha Tirtha 
Kalpa” recently published in the Jain Antiquary^ states that 
this Jain work^ is important and helpful in the study of an- 
cient Indian Geography as some of the materials recorded in 
it are new and interesting. I find on a peru.sal of this work 
that this work contains some historical data also, which 
needs to be properly exploited and corroborated from all 
sources possible, contemporary or otherwise. For this pur- 
pose, we must know the life-history^ of its author Jinaprabha 
Suri and hence we are giving below a chronological 
survey of the events connected with the life of Jinaprabha 
and his contemporaries : — 


Date 

A,D. 

1271 

1275 

1293 

1308 

1309 

1310 

1293 to 1313 


Event 


Place 


J. composed Apdpdhrhafkalpa. 

Laghu Kharatara gaccha founded by 
J.’s guru Jinasimha Suri. 

J. helps Mallisena to complete his 
commentary on tlie Syddimdaman-- 
jari, 

J. composed his Vaihhdragiri Kalpa 
(Kalpa, No. 11- p. 23) . 

J, composed comm, on Bhayahara 
Stotra as also a comm, on Ajita- 
sdntistdva. 

The probable time when Isamy4 was 
born at Delhi. 

Known dates for J. according to Peter- 
son. 




( - 37^^tv^^T' 


44 
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Date 

A.D. 

Event 

Place 

1327 

Muhammad Taghlakh transfers 'his 
capital from Delhi to Devagiri and 
calls it 


1332 

Muhammad Taghlakh honours J. by 
providing him with a good house to 
live in, which he called Bhattaraka 
Sarai (vide p. 96 of V. T. Kalpa). 

Corresponds to Wednesday, 
15th July 1332 A.D. 

1333 

(12th September) Ibn Batuta reached 
Indus. 


1334 

(22 March) Settlement of a dispute 
(Pudukottah inscription). 


1334-1339 

Rebellions of Ma’bar and Lakhnauti. 


1342 

Batuta set out for China as ambassa- 


(22nd Jidy) 

dor. 


1341 

Recall of Qutlugh Khan from the 


(Sill December) 

Deccan. 


1349-50 

Isamy composed his history which is 
the earliest account of Muhammad 
Tiighlaq's reign. 


1355 

Ibn Batuta dictated his Travels from 
memory. 



In the above chronology we get the dates of Jinapra- 
bha Suri viz., A.D. 1271, 1275, 1293, 1308, 1309, 1332, the 
difference between the first date and the last date being 41 
years. Evidently Jinaprabha Suri must have been a man 
of advanced age when he was honoured by Sultan Muham- 
mad Taghlaq. Presuming that he was twenty years old 
when he composed his Apapdhrhatkal'pa at Devagiri in 
A.D. 1271 he must have been born towards the middle of the 
13th Century and as his above work is associated with 
Devagiri it may be reasonable to conclude that his contact 
with that place lasted upto at least A.D. 1332 when he was 
honoured by Muhammad Taghlaq as stated by him in his 
Vividhatirtha Kalpa (No. 51) in which he mentions one 
Kutulakhdn ( ) as the officer in charge of 
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Daulatdhad as will be seen from the fol- 

lowing lines® : — 

" qTi l ^rfow jsr irmiJiwitiit 

#^Rfg55^r^JT «Tf RqroT f^ftqrcT^rfe s:<iTtoTr»rJT«JT q? 

q??«6T 5 I ” 

This appears to be the only reference to by 

Jinaprabha Suri in the wliole of the Vividhdtirtha Kalpa’" 
and as the editor has not identified him it is necessary to in- 
vestigate and prove the identity of this historical personage 
on the strength of contemporary evidence. 

1 propose to identify who is styled as 

»Tq?!«TTq«K with reference to the capital of Daulalabad 
in Jinaprabhasuri’s work with QUTLUGH KHAN about 
whom the following information is given by Prof. N. V. 
Ramanayya’ : — 

(1) He was recalled from his post on 8th December, 

1344^ 

(2) He was governor of the Maratha country and his 

departure from Devagir must have taken 

place about March 1345 A.D.® 

(3) His brother’s name was “ ’Alim-ul-Mulk.‘® 

(4) According to Isamy he led a successful expedi- 

tion against the army of Nusrat Khan in Bidar 

and that he defeated Ali Shah at Dharur.“ 

(5) His son Alap Khan led an expedition against 

Chandgadh.’^ 

(6) The Sultan sent his order to Qutlugh Khan for 

sending the people from Devagir to Delhi.^^ 

The above information clearly shows that Qutluq Khan 
was an important personage and played a prominent part at 
the Sultan’s Court at Daulatabad though he was recalled 
from the place in A.D. 1344. In the details about this gov- 
ernor of Devagiri recorded by Prof. Ramanayya I have not 
been able to trace the date of his appointment to the gover- 
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norship of the Devagiri but as Jinaprabha Suri mentions 
‘him as in A.D. 1332 it would be reason- 

able to suppose that he must have been appointed to that 
office some years earlier. It is, however, certain that he 
acted in that important capacity at least from AJ). 1332 to 
1344, a period of 12 years. Ibn Battuta^^ who was born on 
24th February 1304 afjid who reached Indus on 12th Septem- 
ber 1333 and later reached the Sultan’s capital Daulatabad 
refers to our in the following lines : — “At 

Daulat Abad resides the great Khan Qutlu Khan, the Sul- 
tan’s tutor, who is governor of the town and the Sultan’s re- 
presentative there and in the lands of Saghar, Tiling (Telin- 
gana) and their dependent territories. This province ex- 
tends for three months’ march, is well populated and wholly 
under his authority and that of his lieutenants”^^ 

It appears to me that Kutula Khan mentioned by Jina- 
prabhasuri, Qutlu Khan mentioned by Battuta and Qutlagh 
Khan mentioned by Isamy and others are identical. If this 
identity is accepted it would be possible to suggest that Jina- 
prabha may have heard about Battuta who reached India 
about a year after Muhammad Taghlakh’s meeting with 
Jinaprabha in July 1332. Though it is easy to imagine a 
personal contact of Qutlagh Khan with Jinaprabha in A.D. 
1332 and with Battuta after A.D. 1333 it is difficult to prove 
any direct contact between Jinaprabha and Battuta unless 
any documentary evidence on this point is discovered by 
scholars like Prof. Ramanayya and others who have made a 
close study of the history of Muhammad Taghlakh’s reign. 
I shall also be happy to learn from Jain scholars any histori- 
cal facts about the biography of Jinaprabha Suri especially 
after A.D. 1332. 


NOTES 

1. Vol. IV, No. IV (March 1939), pp. 109-123. 

2. Vividhatirthakalpa by Jinaprabha suri, Ed. by Muni Jina- 
vijayaji, Singhi Jam Granthavidla, No. 10, Shantiniketan (Ben- 
gal), 1934. The Editor informs us in the Introduction that this 
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work is important for History as well as for Geography. It is a 
sort of Guide Book to different tlrthas as existing in the 14th • 
Century. Jinaprabha Suri was greatly honoured by Tughlak 
Sultan Mahammad Shah in the same manner in which Hiravijaya 
Suri was later honoured by emperor Akbar in the 16th Century. 
Dealing with the date of composition of this work the Editor states 
that it must have required about 30 years for its composition, 
because the earliest date recorded in it is Sarhvat 1364~~A.D. 1308 
while the latest date is Samvat 1389~ A.D. 1333. — The dated Mss. 
of this work used by the Editor are as follows : — A. — Samvat 1466 
n-^A.D. 1410 B. — about 400 years old; C. — about 400 years old; 
D. — 17th Century; Pa. — Samvat 1527~A.D. 1471; Pb. — an in- 
correct copy; P. — Samvat 1505 ^ A. D. 1449 ; E. — appears to 
be old. 

3. Vide p. xxxvii of Index to Authors in Peterson’s Fourth 
Report on Mss. (1894, Bombay). J. Jinaprabhasuri) wrote 
his Commentary on Bhayahara Sioira in Sakitapura in Samvat 1365 
(— A.D. 1309). He was a pupil of Jinasiihhasuri. J. composed 
his Commentary on the Ajitasdntistava of Nandisena in the city 
of Dasarathi (—Sakitapura:::::: Ay odhya) in Samvat 1365 (:'-A.D. 
1309). Ratnasekhara Suri, author of the Nydyakavdalipanjlha 
studied under J. J. composed Surividydkalpa or Siirimantrapra- 
desavivarana and helped Mallisena Suri in his Commentary on the 
Syddvddamanjari of Hemacandra completed in Saka 1214 or Sam- 
vat 1349 ---1293 A.D. J. is the author of Tlrthakalpa. The 
Apdpdvrhatkalpa (No. 235 of A. 1882-83) is a part of Tirtha- 
kalpa which was written in Devagirmagara in Samvat 1327 
(=:A.D. J27J)— Vide No. 1256 of 1886-92. J. composed an- 
other work called the Pancaparamesthlstava (No. 349 of A. 1882- 
83) . See Klatt’s Onornasticon for a list of the known works of 
this writer. His known dates range from Samvat 1349 (—A.D. 
1293) to Samvat 1369 {rzrA.D. 1313). His guru Jinasimha Suri 
founded the Laghukhrataragaccha in Sarhvat 1331 (r-A.D. 1275) . 

4. Isamy wrote Futuh-us-Saldtin, a history of Musalman 
Kings of India in persian verse. He migrated from Delhi to 
Daulatabad by the royal command in A.D. 1327 and lived at that 
capital for the next quarter of the century. Ho composed his 
history in 1349-50 A.D after the establishment of Bahmani throne 
at Gulburga. Vide p. 261 of hidian Cxdture (Jan. 1939), Vol. V, 
No. 3) . — article by N. Venkata Ramanayya. 

5. My friend Prof. R. D. Laddu renders the above passage 
into Sanskrit as follows : — 
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viff^^nur sft iiT5r?ni% ^ 

W aTTf^Sq. ” 

6. Prof. H. D. Velankar records the following information 
about this work in the press-copy of his Jinarairtakosa (p. 238) : — 

also called containing legendary 

and historical account of the different Jain holy places of pilgri- 
mage, composed betwoen Sam vat 1365-1390 (i.e. A.D. 1309 — 
1334) by Jinaprabha Suri, pupil of Jinasimha Suri of Kharatara 
Gaccha, It is a very useful book and is written partly in Sanskrit 
and partly in Prakrit . The different parts were written separately 
and then put together by the author. It is being published in 
the Bibliotheca Indicay 

7. Indian Culture, Vol. V (1938-39), pp. 135-146 and 261- 

269. 

8. Ibid,, p. 136. 

9. Ibid., p. 144. 

10. Ibid., p. 145. 

11. Ibid., p. 263. 

12. Ibid., p. 263. 

13. Ibid., p. 263. 

14. Vide p. 2 of Ibn Battu’ta : Trav>els in Asia and Africa, 
(A.D. 1325 — 1354), ed. by H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1929 (Broad- 
way Travellers) . 

15. Ibid., p. 227. 



THE PURANIC GENEALOGIES IN THE AVANTI- 
SUNDARIKATHA 


BY 

G. Harihara Sastriar, 

Research Assistant, University oj Madras 

The avantisundarikatha is a prose work of Dandin like 
the Kadambari of Bana. The introductory portion of this 
work^ and a considerable portion of its metrical summary 
called Avantisundari Kathasara, by a later hand, were pub- 
lished by Mr. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri with an introduction 
by Mr. M. R. Kavi from two fragmentary manuscripts availa- 
ble in Government Manuscripts Library, Madras. Dr. S. 
K. De® finding disparity between the extant Dasakumara- 
charita and the fragmentary pi*ose work called in question 
Dandin’s authorship of the latter; and Dr. A. B. Keith^ fol- 
lowing Dr. De, said that the fragment of questionable author- 
ship should not have been brought to light. A fairly large 
fragment of the Katha was however acquired by me on be- 
half of the Department for the publication of Oriental 
Manuscripts, Trivandrum, in the year 1925. This manus- 
cript was worn out and appeared to be three or four centu- 
ries old. It contained a colophon attesting the work to be 
the Avantisundari Katha of Acarya Dandin. The Style and 
language of the fragment also reveals the author; and the 
subject matter is the same as in the Dasakumaracarita and 
coming up to the story of Mandakini, as related by her to the 
hero Rajavahana, in the nether world. The metrical adap- 
tation gives the bare thread of Dandin’s narrative almost in 
his own words; and as such, it is of considerable help to make 
a proper estimate of Dandin’s prose work. A perusal of the 
Trivandrum fragment makes it evident that it is the prelimi- 
nary piece of the long-lost portion of Dandin’s Avanti- 
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sundarikatha and that the Purvapithika added to the extant 
'Dasakumaracarita is a patch work, by a later writer, of the 
lost portion. This view is strengthened by a reference to 
the old Malayalam manuscripts of Dasakumaracarita. They 
contain no Purva or Uttara Pithikas, nor the division of the 
text into Ucchvasas, and their colophons show that Dasa- 
kumaracarita originally formed part of the Avantisundari. 

It is well known that the Avantisundari holds a wealth 
of information to students of history and Sanskrit; and it is 
much to be regretted that complete manuscripts of the work 
should have been lost long ago. Dandin himself tells us 
that his work contained interesting stories of ancient dynas- 
ties. In the present fragment are found an epi- 
sode of Chandragupta and stories of Upavarsa, 
Vai’aruci, Vyadi, Sudraka and other semihistori- 
cal persons. In desciibing the ancestry of Padmodbhava, 
the author gives the chronology of the Kaliyuga dynasties 
beginning with the Pradyotas ; and in view of its historical 
interest, I make no apology to give below a tentative render- 
ing based on the fragmentary manuscript. 

Ripunaya, the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty ruled 
over the Magadha kingdom with his three ministers, viz., 
Matisarma, Dharmapala and Padmodbhava. The first two 
ministers were Brahmins and the third a vaisya who has 
a long story behind him. Vaivasvata manu had two 
sons, Iksvaku and Nabhanedistha; and Halandana was the 
Vaisya son of the latter. In the direct line of Halandana 
was born a famous merchant named Potapa. When, after 
the extinction of the Nandas, Chandragupta Maurya was on 
the throne of Magada, the merchant Potapa brought him 
some precious minerals for sale. Among the articles, there 
was an ekavali which flooded the apartment with its efful- 
gence, and which, the merchant said, cost a hundred thou- 
sand gold Chandragupta desirous of purchasing the neck- 
lace consulted his preceptor Canakya and asked the mer- 
chant to bring it the following day. Returning from the 
palace, with the royal present of fragrant betel, the merchant 
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chewed it and fell down fainting. When the servants were 
at a loss to know what to do with the fallen man, a kind 
courtezan going to the palace carried him to her house near 
by. She laid him in a soft bed, applied spray of sandal 
water and other cool palliatives and restored him to life. 
Potapa wished to make a suitable present to the woman who 
saved his life; but seeing nothing at^hand better than his 
ekavali, and feeling shy of making an open gift, placed it 
near his bed and went home. The Courtezan thought that he 
had forgotten the ornament and sent it to him through her 
servant. The merchant, however, returned it to her with 
other similar ornaments with the assurance that he had 
made a gift of them to her. The courtezan adorned herself 
with the ornament and went to the palace. The king recol- 
lecting the ornament, learning from her how she came by 
it, ordered the merchant being brought before him and said; 
“ 0, Yavana traveller, show me your Ekavali now.” The 
merchant informed the king, “ O, Ijord, I have it given away 
as a present. I have other valuable gems and you may take 
any of them as you like.” The king felt insulted and got 
angry; he threatened the merchant, “ You have presented 
the ornament to my servant, from pride of wealth, after 
having agreed to sell it to me. You deserve capital punish- 
ment for breach of agreement.” Potapa was not perturbed 
and replied smilingly, that he had made too small a gift of 
the ornament to the woman, who saved his life and that good 
men consider it a sin to make mention of the gifts they give. 
The king insisting on knowing more about the charities of 
the merchant, the latter related the following: 

“ Years ago, I landed with my luggage of gold and pre- 
cious minerals at Andhakaccha after a long voyage over the 
Mahodadhi. I saw a man dressed in rags, afflicted with 
mental agony and hanging himself by a noose. Running to 
the man, I cut the noose with my sword; and allowing him 
repose, asked him what made him to precipitate into the 
violence. The poor man replied that death is festival for 

those that are affected with poverty. I was moved with pity 
45 
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and gave him all my wealth of precious minerals valuing 
'many hundred thousand gold. With a brimming heart, he 
learned from me my name and that of my family and wend- 
ed his way.- Then ,I went to Dramilapattana, made large 
wealth in my seafaring trade and have now approached you. 
T have committed the sin of mentioning the gift of mine not 
from boast, but in fear of your wrath.” 

Chandragupta was delighted to hear this and felt asham- 
ed of his behaviour. He hugged the merchant to his bosom 
and said, “ I am that man.” He treated him with respect due 
to a king, and on his beiialf granted 18 boons' to the merchant 
community all over the land, by which they enjoyed 
various honours and privileges and freedom from punish- 
ment. The merchant had no son, and giving up his posses- 
sions in favour of the needy, began to practice austerities. 

At this moment, a Guhyaka a servant of Kubera ap- 
proached Potapa under the guise of a Brahmin and deliver- 
ed the message of his master, which follows : — 

Ripunjaya, the last of the Barhadratas, who was de- 
prived of Ins kingdom, has been practising penance on the 
bank of the river Krisna, for averting his bad luck. Mean- 
while, the king of Visala, greedy of wealth, killed Vitihotra, 
the ruler, and anointed his son Pradyota. Pradyota was a 
dissolute king; and people called him Canda owing to the 
severity of his rule. He ruled 23 years; his son (Palaka) 23 
years; Visakhayupa 50; Malyaka 21; and Avantivardhana 
30. 

Then Sisunaga, set aside the Punika line, established 
his son at Varanasi and himself ruled at Girivraja 40 years; 
his son Kakavarna 36; Ajatasatru 37; Darsaka 25; Udayi 33; 
Nandivardhana 43; and Mahanandi 43. 

When Mahanandi was ruling, there took place, in this 
great town a grand performance of Mahanataka 
nrtta, replete with rasa, and bhava. The two Treasures of 
Kubera viz; Sankha and Padma, who happened to visit the 
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city, assumed human forms and witnessed the performance. 
A great sorcerer, who detected their identity, entrapped the' 
Treasure Padma, by the power of his mantra. We forced 
him to rain all his wealth for a distance of yojana, through 
the length and breadth of the city, and then set him free. 
Padma, who suffered from exhaustion, was born as Maha- 
padma, son of Mahanapdi, by his low Caste wife, for recoup- 
ing his wealth. He exterminated the entire Ksatriya race 
and collected all the gold from the land. 

During this time, there lived a Brahman named Kalapi, 
in the Utkala country He was childless; and a daughter 
was born to him by the grace of the goddess Katyayani. He 
called her Katyaj^ani after the nSme of the goddess and when 
she grew up a beautiful girl, engaged her in the worship of 
sacrificial fire. The fire of god (asitavartman) enamoured 
of her beauty, had illicit connection with her. The innocent 
Brahman thought that her pregnant daughter was immoral, 
and abandoned her In the Vindhya forest. When the des- 
perate woman was about to ca.st herself in a wild fire, the fire 
god came to her rescue. At the instance of the god, she 
lived in a village on the bank of the Godavari ; where her son 
Vararuci was born. When the boy was five years old, two 
Brahman travellers Vyadr' and Indradatta happened to halt 
in his house. Having been illiterate for a long time they 
propitiated the god Subrahmanya by their penance. The 
god a.sked them to study under Upavarsa Bodhayana with 
Srutadhara (one who could grasp everything on hearing 
once) as their fellow student. Accordingly they had been 
wandering from place to place in search of Srutadhara. On 
that day Vararuci went to see a performance ; and returned 
home late in the night. When the mother got angry at the 
boy he pleased her by reproducing the performance as he 
saw. Vyadi and Indradatta recognized Srutadhara in the 
boy; and with the permission of his mother carried him on 
their shoulders to the city of Kundina in the Vidarbha coun- 
try, where Upadhyaya Upavarsa was residing. The Upadhy- 
aya returning from his field with plough received the trio and 
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began to teach them with pleasure. They learned all the 
Vidyas that speech could express, Katyayana, on hearing 
once ; Vyadi twice and Indradatta thrice. When their educa- 
tion was over, they asked their teacher what remuneration 
he would accept from them. Upavarsa desired for a bit of 
gold for giving his daughter in marriage. As Mahapadma 
had made the land devoid of any gold, they approached the 
king with a request for the precious metal. The king receiv- 
ed them with due respect; he placed his daughter in his 
assembly announced that he would give her in marriage to 
anjmne v/ho could bring him a bit of gold Hearing this, a 
chap suddenly went out; and coming back with a small piece 
of gold and asked the king for his daughter in marriage. The 
young man informed Mahapadma that his father, a treasure- 
finder having been imprisoned by him died in prison and 
that the piece of gold was obtained from his funeral pyre. 
When Mahapadma heard this, he could not contain himself 
with the joy that there was no rival left all over the land; 
he left his life. Then Indradatta having learned the Yogic 
powers from Vyadi transfused his life into the body of Maha- 
padma. The dead king coming to life granted a crore of 
gold to Vararuci as gurudaksina. The minister Aryaka 
came to know the reason for the sudden change in the king ; 
and was glad that a generous man had come to rule. He 
caused the body of Indradatta being burnt so that he might 
not revert to it. But soon after, Indradatta entrusted the 
kingdom to the care of his ministers and lost himself in the 
pleasures of harem. Vararuci and Vyadi presented the 
crore of gold to Upavarsa as Gurudaksina. The teacher how- 
ever, having need only for a bit of gold declined to accept the 
crore ; and consequently he came to be known 
as Krtakoti. When Padmanidhi returned to Kubera, 
the master chided his servant thus : “You have 
not fulfilled the desire of the Brahmarsi vararuci 
and have accumulated gold by unfair means. You should 
therefore be born as Padmodbhava, son of the merchant 
king Potapa. After the low born Ksatriya have ceased to 
rule, the Rajarsi Ripunjaya will return from the forest and 
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rule the Magadha country again. You should perform 
the office of Dharmasaciva to the king, distributing your 
accumulated wealth all over the land. You should not think 
of the world of the gods, until it will be time for you to quit 
the earth with your master. 

After the death of Mahapadma in his 88th year, the 
minister Aryaka will set up and pull down eight of his sons 
one after another; and himself will begin to rule. The high 
minded Canakya will get angry at this and place Chandra- 
gupta on the throne. Chandragupta will rule 24 years, his 
son Bindusara 25 years; Asoka 36 yeai's; Adasona 7 years; 
(Nava) Dasaratha 8; Sahsuka 13; Devasarma 2, Dasa- 
dharma 6; Brhadratha 7. 

Then the Sunga Pusyamitra, the commander-in-chief,, 
will depose Brhadratha, kill Muladeva, the fire of the 
Maurya line, in battle, and himself rule 30 years. Agni- 
mitra 8; Visakha 7; Vasumitra 10; Prthuka 2; Pulinda 3; 
Yasovasu 3; Vajramitra 1; Mahabhoga 32; Devabhuti 10. 

Then the minister Vasudeva of the Kanva family will 
destroy the dissolute Devabhuti and rule 9 years; Bhumi- 
mitra 14; Narayana 10, Suvarma 10. 

Then the powerful Sumukha will destroy the Kanva 
family and the remnants of the Sungas and rule 13 years; 
Krsnarsatakarni, his younger brother 8; Lambodara 18; 
Apitaka 12; Maghasvati 18; Svati 18; Skandasvati 7; 
Mrgendrasatakarni 3; Kuntala Satakarni 8; Svatisena 1; 
Pulomavi 36; Arikrishna 25; Hala 5; Mantellaka 5; Pulinda- 
sena 21; Sundarasatakarni 28; Sivasvati 31; Gautameya 
(?), ..Pulomavi 38; Sivasri 4; Sivaskanda Satakarni 1; 
Yajnasrisatakarni 29 ; Vijaya 10; Candasrisatakarni 3 ; 
Pulomavi 7. 

After these 6 Punikas, 10 Sisunagas, 9 Nandas, 10 Maur- 
yas, 10 Sungas, 4 Kanvayanas, 29 Andhras known as Satava- 
hanas, there will arise and fall 7 other Andhras, 10 Abhiras, 
7 Gabhis, 18 Sakas, 8 Yavanas, 14 Taharas, 13 Mukundas, 
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and 11 Potas Then, to cleanse the earth of the evils of Kali, 
• Ripunjaya will return from his penance grove in the forest 
and recover the kingdom of Magadha, by the grace of the 
god Narayana. The Padmanidhi will be born as your son 
Padmodbhava, and be the minister of the king.” 

Having delivered the message, the attendant of Kubera 
vanished. 


NOTES 

1. Dak.sinabharati Series No. 3, Mangalodayam Press, Trichur, 
1924. 

2. I. H. Q. Vol. III. 

3. History of Sanskrit Literature. 

4. The text dealing with the details of the boons is full of 
errors, and is not reproduced. 

5. The stories of Upavansa, Vyadi and hidradatta are omitted 
for want of space. 



SOME PAPER MANUSCRIPTS IN VATTELUTHU 
1624-1658 A.D. 


BY 

T. K, Joseph, B.A., L.T., 
Travancore University 


Four months ago ten manuscripts of the seventeenth 
century written in ink on tfiick, rough paper of about the 
size of modern foolscap, but witii a diiTerent watermark, 
came into my hands. They form part of a collection of 
similar paper manuscripts of the same period written in 
Portuguese, Syriac and Malayalam, the characters being 
Roman, Syriac and Vatteluthu respectively. 

Of the ten documents in hand nine bear on the history 
( f the Malabai' Christians, while the remaining one gives a 
recipe for chicken soup and another for medicating oil. As 
will be seen from the details given later on regarding each 
of the nine historical documents, eight of them belong to a 
troublous, critical period in the history of the Malabar Syrian 
church during the days of the European Archbishops Ste- 
phen de Brito (1624-1641 A.D.) and Francis Garcia (1641- 
1659), both of the Society of Jesus (S.J.), of the local mem- 
bers of which the famous indigenous Archdeacon George of 
Travancore (died 1637) in a letter of his dated 1st January 
1628 and sent to the Papal Envoy at Lisbon, complained 
“that the two hundred thousand Christians in his jurisdiction 
had for forty years been under the Jesuits, an Order which 
could show no martyrs and no success in converting the 
heathen” (pace St. Xavier) “and jealously kept at a distance 
all other Religious Orders.” The indigenous and very often 
troublesome or rival ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Malabar 
Syrian church of same period were — 

1. Archdeacon Geevargees (- George) died 1637, 
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2. Archdeacon Thommi (—Thomas de Campo, sijcces- 

sor). 

For a clear understanding of the documents a resume 
of the church history of the period as found in Paulinus’s 
India Orientalis Christiana, Rome, 1794, pages 72-76 is given 
below in translation. 

“ The formula of the oath which all these ” (indigen- 
ous Syrian Christian) “priests and their Christians had 
sworn before Dom Menezes” (at the Synod of Diamper, 
1599) “ran thus: T promise, I vow, and I swear to God, to 
the Cross, and to the Holy Gospels, that now and in future 
I shall never accept in this church and bishopric of the 
Serra’ (—Malabar) ‘any Bishop, Archbishop, Prelate, Pas- 
tor, or Governor other tnan those immediately appointed 
by the Holy Apostolic See through the Pope and Pontiff of 
Rome, and that to him thus appointed I shall show obedi- 
ence as to my own and true Pastor, quite independently of 
and without awaiting the approval or appointment of the 
Patriarch of Babylon, whom I reject, condemn, and anathe- 
matize, etc.’ 

“ No sooner was their first Latin Bishop, Dom Roz, 
dead than they wished for a Syro-Chaldean Bishop (whom 
but a Nestorian or Jacobite from Babylon?) and became 
guilty of perjury. Next they complain most bitterly in their 
letter of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus : — 

1. because the places in Malabar where they teach 
the Syro-Chaldean language are left to their choice ; 

2. because they do not give to the native priests the 
pecuniary subsidies sent by the king of Portugal ; 

3. because Dom Stephen de Brito (page 73) creates 
parish priests without consulting their Archdeacon George. 

■■a * =!: * 

“ These mostly are the heads of accusation, and for this 
they insisted on separating themselves from the Church and 
making a schism. With these pretexts, and without await- 
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ing the decision of the King of Portugal, they called secretly 
in 1652, most probably from Bagdad or Babylon, a certain 
Nestorian Bishop called in Arabic Ahatallah, in Greek 
Theodore, but known to the Malabarese as Ignatius. Seized 
by the Portuguese and taken” (from Mylapore) “ to Goa, 
he died about 1654.” (On page 97 of the same book Fr. Pauli- 
nus says, “ On the 3rd of August 1652* he landed at Myla- 
pore and was burnt (flammis datus interut) at Goa in 1654. 
He never visited the diocese of Angamali, as the Portuguese 
got hold of him and took him by ship to Goa.”) “There- 
upon, the priests of the country were mad with indignation.” 
(And they assembled in Mattancheri in Cochin before the 
Coonen (or hunch-backed) cross and took a solemn oath, 
renouncing all obedience to their European Archbishop 
Garcia.) “Twelve of them, instigated by one Itti Thoma, 
the chief leader, met in the church of the town of Alangad 
or Mangad on the 22nd of May 1653, the feast of the Most 
Holy Trinity, and laid sacrilegious hands on a certain priest, 
a compatriot called Parambil Tumi” (Thommi) “or Thomas 
Campo, a native of the parish of Coravalangad. They placed 
on his head a Bishop’s mitre and agreed that they and their 
people would hold and regard him as their Bishop.” 

;f: :1: 

“ When a sacrilegious intruder and impostor Bishop had 
thus been created by those twelve priests, the whole diocese 
of Angamali” (ie., all the Malabar Syrian Christians), 
“ which then counted about 200,000 souls, went over into 
schism, about 400 Chiistians excepted, who would not con- 
sent to such an enormity and refused to obey the intruder. 
These knew the Discalsed Carmelites and were on friendly 
terms with them” (Europeans), as two of the Fathers, about 
20 years before the schism, had come from the Mission Con- 
vent of Goa to establish a mission-house at Cochin” (among 
the new Christians) “or in the Diocese of Angamali” (among 
the ancient Syrian Christians). (Page 75) “The Fathers 
having returned to Goa without success, these Malabar 

Christians wrote to them about the schism, and finally let- 
46 
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ters regarding the melancholy event were carried to Pope 
' Alexander VII, who in 1656 sent to Malabar the Rev. Fr. 
Joseph of St. Mary, Vincent of St. Catherine, Hyacinth of 
St. Vincent and Fr. MarceJlus and Fr. Mathew of St. Joseph. 
The first two arrived at Cochin on the 22nd of Februai’y of 
the following year, and beginning their mission work that 
very month, they gladually snatched forty churches from 
the intruder and won them back to communion v,Aith the 
Church” (Roman Catholic). 

'‘Leaving in Malabar Fr. Mathew of St. Joseph and f'r. 
Marcellus, F’r. Joseph and Fi-. Vincent returned to Koine. 
In the interval, Fr Hyacinth came to Malabar by way of 
Lisbon and Gca, and, thanks to the help he received from 
ihc Chapter of the Churcli of Cochin, iie and his companions 
laboured for the reduction of the Christians ’ (Syrian). 

“Meanwhile the Rev. I''r. Josepli of Si. ?'Jary was creat- 
ed at Rome, on the 16lh of December 1651*, Bishop of Hiera- 
polis and Vicar Apostolic.” (page 76) “That very day provid- 
ed with ample powers by Alexander VII, he set out for Mala- 
bar to give a new Bishop to the St. Thomas 

Christians. He arrived in Malabar in 1661 

When the town of Cocliin was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch on the 6ih oi January 1663, Dom Joseph of St. 
Mary was forced to quit Malabar” (as the Dutch were Pro- 
testants) . 

Some details regarding the eight documents relating to 
the period described in the above quotation from Fr. Pauli- 
nus, a Carmelite, are given below. 

1. Archbishop Stephen’s agreement. No date. 
Perhaps of 1624 or 1625 A.D. 

Begins thus; The affair which We, Dom Stephen, Arch- 
bishop of Malabar, arranged wdth the unanimous consent of 
all people, for the benefit and good of the St. Thomas Naz- 
rani Christians of Our diocese: — 

Once in three years We shall call together a meeting 
of the priests and laymen of our diocese and confer for the 
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good of this diocese, and so arrange that there may arise no 
confusion in this diocese. 

(Nine other resolutions followed). 

. 2. Archhishop Stephev/s Istter from Ankaraali dated 
21st October 1627, granting permission for bishops and 
priests to reside in the Cathedral Church of Ankamali 
(in Travancore) near Cochin, and arranging for other 
matters. At the end tliere are fragments of the Archbishop’s 
seal on brovm sealing v/ax, a,-, well as his signature (in 
Portuguese) ‘'0 Aru do Endu ” (- Archbishop of India). 

3. Archbishop Stei)hen’s letter (undated, but proba- 
bly of 1637) to the King of Cochin informing him of the 
appointment of a succes.sor to the Archdeacon who has died. 
It ends with the signature “ O A i u do Endu.” 

There is or v.'cs no seal below ihe hedy of the letter, but 
the sheet of paper is folded in Lite old (Vishion and addressed 
on the back (with no ' nyeiope'), emd tlie seal affixed at the 
free end of the flap o»At'cido, on tlic reverse. Only fragments 
of the seal are left. Tlte address runs thus; 'Affair to be 
made known to His Highne-s’;; mind. Affair to be seen by 
Itti Unicliatha Nampiya.r.’ This nu’st have been the king’s 
pi'ivate secretary or scribe. S'ze of tire fetter as folded is 
6.2 in, X 3,6 in. This appears to he an exact office copy of the 
letter sent to the king. 

The Archdeacon monlioned in the latter is Archdeacon 
Geoi’ge who died in 1637 and was succeeded by Thomas a 
Campo. A tracing of the first three and last three lines of 
the letter is given on page 366. 

4. Archbishop's letter to his Archdeacon, sanctioning 
the posting of a priest as vicar, and arranging for certain 
other affairs. The letter ends thus: ‘Moreover, my 
disease has not been properly cured, I am not yet fit to rise 
from my cot. You should cause your priest to pray for me 
and to say mass for me. O Aru do Endu ’. Perhaps this 
letter was signed by Archbishop Stephen in 1641, just be- 
fore his death. 
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5. Six resolutions of a meeting of the Syrian Chris- 
■ tians held soon after learning that their new non-European 
Bishop Ahatalla (1652) was seized by the Portuguese and 
taken to Goa without being allowed to land in Cochin in 
spite of the Christians’ request. 

The sixth resolution is to the eflfect that during the next 
lenten season all should assemble in Idapalli and appoint 
one to rule over the Malabar diocese. It was thus that 
Archdeacon Thomas a Campo was made Bishop (1653), 
while Archbishop Garcia was still in power over the same 
diocese. 

6. Portuguese Captain’s reply from the Cochin Fort to 
an “ Armenian come from Mecca.” He seems to have been 
a bishop, perhaps Ahatalla himself. This is a very insulting 
reply, warning him ‘ not to spoil the St. Thomas Christians 
of Malabar and send them to hell ’• This reply is perhaps of 
1652. 

7. Three resolutions of a meeting of the Syrian Chris- 
tians held under the leadership of the above Bishop Mar 
Thomas on Saturday 20th December, 1653, i.e. seven months 
after his appointment as Bishop. All the three resolutions 
provide for money to be given by priests for the Bishop’s ex- 
penses in view of the fact that no grant from the King of 
Portugal could legitimately be sanctioned for the rival 
bishop. This sheet bears the signature of Bp. Thomas in 
Syriac, and also his seal in Syriac almost intact. 

8. Patriarch’s letter dated 25th December of ‘ the year 
of Alexander 1916 ’. This corresponds to 1658 A.D. It 
says that the writer of the letter knew of the fate of Bp. 
Ignatius (Ahatalla) sent by him, and approves of the conse- 
cration of Bp. Thomas (1653). This seems to be a Mala- 
yalam translation of the Syriac original. 

The ninth historical document is a summary of the 
well-known Christian copper plates of Thomas of Cana (tra- 
ditionally of 345 A.D.). entrusted to the Portuguese by 
Bishop Mar Abraham in 1544 A.D., but since lost or missing. 
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These documents are important in other respects also, 
(1) because paper manuscripts in Vatteluthu characters are 
extremely rare although Vattehithu records on palm-leaf, 
bamboo, copper, and stone are extant in large numbers in 
South India, and (2) because they help us in finding out 
whether the first types cut by Gonsaivez in Cochin 1577 in 
“ Malabar-Tamil ” characters were in Vatteluthu or Arya- 
Grantha the old form of modern Malayalam letters. 

This is what E'r. Paulinus .says in his India Orientalis, 
the book already quoted. 

[Page 181 1 “Anno 1577. Coccini primus characteres 
Malabarico-Tamulieos sculpsit Joannes Gonsaivez Hispanus 
laicus, S.J., quibus prino catholicae fidei rudimenta typis 
edita, Indiae innotuere Anno 1578. IPage 182 1 in Punii- 
cal characters Tamulicos orae Piscariae et Coromandelicae 
peculiares conflavit, et elaboravit P. Joannes de Fari S.J., 
quibus edidit opus inscriptum : Flos sanetorum 

Here the author makes distinction between Malabar- 
Tamil characters and Tamil characters. But since the 
earliest extant book printed in Cochin is a Tamil book in 
Tamil characters preserved in the Sorbonne library (a photo 
of the first page of which I have examined and copied) , seve- 
ral writers have supposed that Gonsalvez’s types of 1577 
were Tamil types, without ascertaining whether that Tamil 
book was actually printed with Gonsalvez’s types of 1577. 
As evidenced by the documents dealt with above, Vatte- 
luthu was freely used in the seventeenth century in writing 
Malayalam, and was also known as ‘ Malayam-Tamil (Mala- 
bar-Tamil). In the sixteenth century too it was used for 
that purpose. Arya-Grantha characters also were employ- 
ed in both those centuries for writing Malayalam. It is 
therefore reasonable to infer that what Fr. Paulinus calls 
Malabar-Tamil types were Vatteluthu types, and not Tamil 
or Arya-Grantha, and that no copy of the book printed with 
Gonsalvez’s Vatteluthu types has yet been brought to light, 
or survives to this day. 
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THE APASTAMBA SMRITI 


BY 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., 

Oriental Institute, Tirupati 

In Apararka, Haradatta Smrithicandrika and other 
works there are numerous quotations in verse ascribed to 
Apastamba. 

These quotations are concerned with the topic 
of ahnika, sraddha and prayascitta. . . . Three of these 
are found in the Apastamba smriti in verse (Jivananda’s 
Collection, Vol. I, pp. 567-584, chap. I, verses 16, 19 and 

31) But the quotations from Smrithicandrika 

and Apararka show that the verse Apastamba was a much 
longer work and since they regarded the versified work as 
equally authoritative with the sutra work, the versified 
smriti must have been comparatively an ancient work.”^ 

This view of Mr. P V. Kane holds good and the exami- 
nation of a manuscript of an Apastamba Smriti in six patalas 
in the Adyar Library (XXXIII. F. 10), induced a further in- 
vestigation into the question. On closer examination it was 
found that this work had not attracted the attention which 
it merited. The Director of the Adyar Library — to whom 
our thanks are due — on being informed of the value and 
importance of the work readily consented to include it in the 
series of publications projected by the Adyar Library. 

The verse Smriti of Apastamba, now under considera- 
tion is different from the work printed by Jivananda and 
M. N. Dutt, but the two printed versions are identical and 
treat about the prayascitta part. The former consists of 
six patalas and runs to about 800 granthas. I give below 
the contents of the various sections. 
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Patala. — 1. Nivasadesapatala ; 2. Ahnika ; 3. Snanani ; 
4. Japam; 5. Brahmayajna and other daily routine; and 6. 
Sraddha 

A close examination of the text shows that this Smriti 
is a portion of a larger whole and forms a part of general 
comprehensive scheme as has been pointed out in the case 
of the school of Apastamba. The verse Smriti in six 
patalas treats about matters of daily routine and Sraddha 
while the printed version of Jivananda and M. N. Dutt, deal 
with pray ascitta (penances). 

One distinct feature to be noted about this work of 
Apastamba is that it has a distinct leaning towards vaishna- 
vism. It cites the rule that certain Smritikaras like Gau- 
tama hold that the argltya in the evening sandhya may be 
given sitting. Apastamba liolds the definitely opposite view 
that the arghya must be given only standing, whether in the 
morning or in the evening. Secondly, he also definitely 
states that a SraddJia must be performed only after the food 
has been offered io Vishnu. These two are in complete 
agreement with the rules laid down by Sri Ramanuja; Sri 
Vedanta Desika in his work Rahasya trayasara cites with 
force that even in his last days Sri Ramanuja stood up and 
offered the arghya in spite of his being on his death bed. 
This is just to show the effective way in which an injunction 
is to be laid down and carried out. 

Apastamba mentions eighteen Rishis as the writers of 
Dharmasastra. (Patala I, vv. 23-24) . They are Manu, Bri- 
haspati Daksa, Santama, Sarna, Angiras, Yogisvara, Pracetas, 
Satatatapa Parasara, Samvarta, Usanas, Sankhalikhita, 
Atri, Vishnu, Apastamba, and Harita. Eighteen authors of 
Grihyasutras are also mentioned (Patala I, vv. 25-29) . They 
comprise Bodhayana, Apastamba, Satya.sadha, Drahyayana, 
Agastya, Sakalya, Asvalayana, Sambhaviya, Katyayana, 
Vaikhanasa, Saunaka, Agnivesa, Jaimini, Vadhula, Madh- 
yandina, Kaundinya, and Kausitaki. The list has to be 
carefully examined. 
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Several writers of digests have quoted Apastamba. 
Mr. Kane has remarked that all quotations of Apastamba are 
not traceable in the printed texts of sutra and verse smritis 
of Apastamba. I have been able to identify several of these 
verses in the present smriti of Apastamba. The earliest 
writer of digests, Lakshrnidhara, has quoted from this work 
of Apastamba. The Parasara Smriti of.Madhava profusely 
quotes from this work; the Kaladarsa of Aditya Bhatta con- 
tains a few verses from Apastamba found in this work. 
V/hile thus it is possible to state that this Smriti of Apas- 
tamba is earlier than Lakshrnidhara, no definite date 
can be fixed at present. The reference to Kat- 
yayana in the first patala and to Narada later may influence 
the view that the work belongs to the 8th century A.D. 
The matter awaits investigation and will be taken when the 
printed text of the work is issued by the Adyar Library. 
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VEDAS AND SOUND RECORDS 


BY 

» 

Dr. M. Krishnamacharya, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 
District and Sessions Judge (Rd.) 

Vedas are the genesis of the Hindu religion. Literally, 
Veda signifies knowledge ; and Sayana defines Veda thus : 

rssj: t aia 

ai!*r^rgfiiwRT st f I 

^51 II 

The import of the Vedas is omniscience and their merit 
is omnipotence. Bhartrihari refers to the eternity of the 
Vedas : 

1 (V.P. I — 146) 

Vedas are Eternal Speech revealed by Brahma. In 
commenting on Brahmasutra (1-3-28) : 

515^ ffa iraw: 5ii!«T8ingmsrn:«iig i 

Sayana quotes Smriti 

fsrwT WigRJBI I 

w|t f^i II 

and to this authority, he adds in his preface to the Rig Veda 
“ »th: ii 

Vedas are thus Nitya-sabda, eternal words or eternal 
sounds. The worship of Vak as Brahman is inculcated even 
in the Upanisads — (Chandogya, VIII — 2). 

The divine qualities of the Vedas lead to the visuali- 
sation of the Eternal Spirit in the combination of letters 
(Aksara) and of words (Vak), in Varnamala (wreath of 
letters) Patanjali says in Mahabhashya (1-2-3) : 
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Letters are called aksara, the same term as is applied 
to Brahman Aksara — Aksara literally means Imperishable. 
Patanjali says : 

^ =9 sigi 1 

and elsewhere 

Hfat ^r«ir n 

“ One should study grammar for attaining equality or 
sameness with the Great God.” 

To the linguistic philosopher, Sabda is not an artificial 
human device; it is the effulgence manifested by the Sub- 
conscious (Caitanya) for the communication of desires So 
said Punyaraja : 

In dealing with the two kinds of Sabdas, colloquial and 
divine Bhartirihari writes : 

^11 i 

?R5!T iiif%aT5?RRf^srwi3aa?T53^ ll (V.P. I — 133). 

Vak which is primarily vocal expression creates Sabda: 
Sabda which is primarily ‘sound’ is figuratively used as 
meaning ‘word.’ So is Vak which is speech. In its parti- 
cular application of the significance of sounds, the eternal 
sounds, nitya-sabda of the Vedas, Vedas are known as sruti, 
literally, ‘what is heard’; and from what is heard, follows 
what is understood or appreciated; that is, from Sabda 
follows ‘ Bodha ’ or ‘ Understanding.’ Between Sabda 
and Bodha, there is Sphota (or Dhvani) which is the 
characteristic capacity of a word to signify its import. 

Writers of the Sphota school elaborately discussed the 
origin, progress, and effect of sounds. They call the first 
contact of sound ‘tremour’ and the later effects as sub-sounds 
which last after the tremour ceases. 
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Bhartrihari says, thus : 

3Tiai ai?r n 

3qi55nqj5!i?ai;ir5.a ii (V.P.L — 106-7). 

The source of sound is in the atoms of the air and the 
quality of the sound follows the exit of the air propelled by 
the attempt of the speaker through particular anatomical 
parts of the mouth and its precincts (Sthanas). Thus ema- 
nate particular sounds, Guttural, Labial, Dental, Cerebral, 
and Palatal : 

55s<qf^q: qgRxsrgqfaJTT 1 

qrg: ufaqsi^ ii 

tRq" ^nq=3f?iv5f«(7t: i 

?qf^qi?n?i: ^TfTqtqisfq Jjgq: i! 

aimq: ?Tl5lRF.5qi?^ : I 

0iqiriqan55tS^UI5t5T qti[JufcnJT: II 

5?r3qrrRi*rT q?T5^H ?nfiRrTr: | 
ai?»njftq 5isg[nsqT: qwitnq: || 

i?|5?TqinT5JTHi 1 

il 

?T i?Hl>irq*TTq?i ^3rfTr qi^Jirmer: i 
cji^qiiq^qflr aim ?Tg^q^ i| 

n?r: i 
II 

fqwsq 5Eqi5WJii s5sfi^ ?8Tpq%; I 

aimi goi!Hfvr5?r35r q^^qiq^Oq^ II 

and it is added that the progress of Sabda had its origin in 
the Vedas only. 

qi'qmi^ftsq' fjTrqtsrrqfq^ i 

s’arq^a ii (V.P. 109-16, 121). 

An exposition of Vak and sound in the language of the 
Yoga is equally interesting. In Ahirbudhnyasarahita this 
exposition is elaborate : 

Speech begins with ncda resembling the sound of a deep 
bell and perceptible to perfect Yogins only; the nada deve- 
lops into Bindu (Anus vara) which is twofold, Sabda-Brah- 
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man or sound-Brahman, and the Bhuti (related to each other 
•as the name and the bearer of the name); and then from 
the Bindu, proceed two kinds of sound, Vowels (Svara) and 
consonants (Vyanjana). In accordance with the theory of 
four states of sound, Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vai- 
khari, the fourteen vowels or rather the a their common root, 
gradually emerge from their latent condition by proceeding, 
with the Kundalini Sakti, from the Mooladhara (Perinium) 
to the navel, the heai*t, and finally the throat, where the first 
uttered sound is the aspirate, for which reason, Visarga is 
interpreted literally as ‘creation’ (Sristi), and its counter- 
part, the anusvara or bindu being in an analogous way de- 
clared to represent the ‘withdrawal’ of speech. The Anus- 
vara is called Sun (Surya), and the Visarga ‘Moon’ (Soma) ; 
and the sounds ‘a’ to ‘o’ and ‘k’ to ‘h’ are respectively Sun- 
beam and Moonbeam, and, as such, connected with day and 
night and with the Nadis called ‘Pingala’ and ‘Ida!’ 

(F. Otto Schrader’s Intr. to Edn. pp. 118-9). 

The merit of Sruti is not in its topical contents, but, in 
the dynamic and spiritual merit of its expression, that is 
Sahda or sound emerging from the Vak emanating from the 
recitation of the Hymns. The sequence and the cadence of 
the sounds produce a continuous series of vibration that 
cause phenomena on and about the objects contacted by the 
vibrations. That is the same as in the wireless telegraphy- 
It is the vibrations that are caught and received and inter- 
preted as they pass in the open atmosphere. In the Vedic 
Mantra (Hymns) , it is the sound that emanates from the 
voice that is primary. The topics are secondary, and the 
verbal expression was only vehicular, that is, the letters of 
the words are only meant to be the vehicle of the sound 
intended to be delivered in particular sequence and cadence 
for transmission in order to produce a desired result. To 
state shortly, the Mantra is only am easy means of expressing 
a series of sounds capable of discharging a course of vibra- 
tions which will exhibit a particular physical consequence. 
To give an illustration, it is easier and more alluring to re- 
peat a song composed in a particular Raga than to learn by 
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rote the lakshana formed by the seven letters ‘sa’ ‘ri’ ‘ga’ 
‘ma’ etc. are mere akaras. 

On this same principle is founded the efficacy of the 
divine missiles, ‘Astras,’ such as ‘Brahmastra.’ These mis- 
siles are generated and controlled by Mantras which are 
couched in particular combinations of sound-producing let- 
ters. Visvamitra initiated Rama into these ‘Mantras’ on 
pronouncing which the divine missiles presented themselves 
in their prescribed form. Astras are enumerated and des- 
cribed in various works such as the Ahirbudhnyasamhita, 
Chapters 30-40. 

The object of the Vedas is the imparting of know- 
ledge for attaining happiness and eternal bliss and that is 
done by chanting the Vedas without fault or error in the 
utterance of the letters ( Varna) or the intonation (Svara). 
It is essential that the vibrations which the expression of the 
Hymns’ words produce should not miscarry. That has been 
strictly enjoined by the Veda itself; there it is said that a 
wrong recital produces results often the reverse of the in- 
tended. There is an illustration in the Veda itself (Tait. 
Samh) : 

52:515^.* aroRit m 1 

affiqm 

5Trtir?TaT ^qa: 

(Mah. Bhashya. Bom. Edn. pp. 28-29). 

Where the object of a sacrifice was ‘to generate such a 
person as is capable of killing India,’ and for that purpose, 
the invocation should be Svahendrasatrurvadhasva the 
chanting of this invocation with a wrong intonation on the 
first syllable of ‘Indra’ produced the contrary result, for a 
person was generated, but he was killed by Indi'a. The com- 
pound ‘Indra-satru’ means either the ‘destroyer of Indra’ or 
‘one that can be destroyed 'by Indra’ according to the intona- 
tion used on the syllables. 

The hymns of the Vedas are used for various purposes. 
There are hymns that can cure diseases, that can relieve 
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pain of poison, that can hasten easy delivery, that can cause 
' water to sprout, that can produce rain, and the like. Veda- 
prayoga mentions the purpose of particular hymns and the 
use to which their recitals can be put to in need- For attain- 
ing these purposes it is the correct expression of the Varna 
and Svara that is requisite, and an error makes it vicious 
or ineffective. 

The study of the Vedas according to the strict rules of 
orthodox prescription is fast disappearing and the circle of 
persons that can repeat faultlessly tlie whole of the Samhitas 
is fast diminishing. It is the vedas that are the foundation 
of the Hindu Religion and no devout Hindu can neglect the 
preservation of such a noble heritage. There are a few 
savants of Krishna Yajus, but in the case of Sukla-Yajus or 
Sama or Atharva, scholars have become so rare that they 
have now to be sought for, and with them, if there are a few 
anywhere, such learning will soon become extinct. These 
chants are not easy to learn by reading from printed books 
with intonations marked there as in musical albums. They 
are conveyed from generation to generation by teachers to 
pupils and it is that tradition that has kept up the continuity 
of faultless expression. In order to conserve the lore of 
Vedic chants in its purity of expression, it is proposed to 
copy the recital of the hymns in sound recording apparatus 
for the benefit of India’s progeny and for the propagation 
of the teachings of the Vedas and their real import to all 
humanity, and to begin with Sama Veda. In the recital of 
Sama Veda, there have been already differences in the mode 
of chanting between north India and south India, between 
the Andhia country and the Tamil country, between two 
schools in the Tamil country itself of which one is almost 
a score of years old, that Sama chants must be such as 
can be sung on instruments. 

I have ventured to offer the preface to this Project as 
my humble contribution to the volume meant for commemo- 
rating the Scholarship of my beloved master, Sriman K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, in the hope that it will thus have an 
auspicious inauguration. 



EDUCATION IN ANCIENT COCHIN 


BY 

T. K. Krishna Menon, B.A., BL., 

Cochin. 

I have very great admiration for the noble character 
and high attainments of my friend, Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar. This article is a humble tribute of 
mine to him on the auspicious occasion of his Shashtyahda- 
poorthi, the completion of his sixtieth year. Though he 
owns a complete equipment to be a model teacher of the 
modern type, yet those who have closely moved with him 
know that he resembles a Guru of the old Aryan monastic 
school. That is why I have selected this subject for my 
contribution to the Commemoration Volume. For the 
Guru-sishya-sampraddya was a prominent feature in the 
educational institutions in ancient Cochin. 

This paper may fittingly be started with a few sentences 
on the subject which I wrote as Editor of the Blue-book on 
the Progress of Cochin. “ Education is more widely diffused 
in British Provinces than in Native States. But the three 
Native States of Cochin, Travancore and Baroda, however, 
take rank above all British Provinces except Burma ; while, 
in respect of female Education, Cochin divides with Burma 
the honouj: of the first place. In Burma, however, there are 
comparatively few who have received a University educa- 
tion or studied in a High or Middle school while, in Cochin, 
their number is legion. The above statement of the Census 
Report of 1911 is repeated by the London Times in 1930 in 
its leader on the Simon Commission Report. “ In education, 
for instance, which lies at the root of political understanding, 
a number of the Indian States can show a percentage of liter- 
ates which is far ahead of the average for British India. 

.. 48 
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Travancore and Cochin head the list with figures which 
more than double the average. The great State of Baroda 
comes a good third.” 

To those who are conversant with the past history of 
Cochin there will be no cause for surprise in the above 
commendable condition of education in the State. 
Even in the earliest period of which there is 
any record, education was encouraged by the rich 
and the poor alike. Formerly, education was given 
through each Kara, which would correspond to a part 
of a modern village. Each Kara had its own pdthasdla, ele- 
mentary school, presided over by an dsdn, the village school- 
master. These schools were of the mixed type, in which 
both boys and girls were taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and a set of selected hymns, besides Kdvyas and the 
elements of astronomy and astrology. These schools were 
held in the houses of rich men or in sheds put up by the 
people of the Kara. 

In aristocratic families there used to be erudite scholars 
learned in different departments of knowledge ; or they 
would entertain such scholars as family teachers. They took 
in aspirants for higher studies. Besides these avenues of 
learning, there were Sabhd-Mutts and Gurukulams main- 
tained in grdmams in different parts of the State, in which 
students were taught vedas and Sastras by saintly scholars. 
Institutions like these are answerable for the great number 
of poets and scholars and for the many classic works of 
which Cochin may well feel proud. 

Before we lightly touch on these institutions, it will be 
profitable if we go back a little further into the past when 
Jains and Buddhists came into the land in large numbers. 
Buddhism had a long innings in Kerala. The Buddhist 
Sanydsis went about preaching their religion, built viharas, 
and spent a good portion of their time in spreading educa- 
tion among the people. Dr. K. S. Menon, in his introduction 
to the Rasa Vaiseshika Sutra, says, “ under the kind care 
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and tutelage of the Buddha Sanydsis, the Nayars attained 
a marvellous degree of scholarship and acuteness in all 
branches of Indian Sastras. They became religious teachers 
and preachers and some attained fame as authors of works.” 

They were able to convert one or two Perumals who 
ruled all Kerala from Vanci (Tiruvanchikulam in the Cochin 
State) . There is a place called Matilakam, about four miles 
north of Cranganoor (Kotungallur, the ancient Muziris) and 
five miles away from Vanci. Matilakam originally belong- 
ed to Cochin. Vanci was also known as Mahodyapuram 
(Mahadevarpattanam) . It was here that the saint Sundara- 
murtti lived. At Matilakam (also known as Trggunavayil 
Kotu, Trguna-Matikkam), there was a University of which 
the Rector was Ilangd-Adigal, son of Imayavaramban 
Nedunceralatan. Ilan-go-adigal was made the Rector and 
the President of the Vidvatsahha by his brother Senkuttavan 
who succeeded his father. I}am-go-adigal became a Bud- 
dhist Monk and lived in the caitya near Matilakam. Silap- 
vadhikdram by him, and Manimekhalai by his friend, Sittala 
Sattanar, two of the pancamahdkdvyas of the Tamil litera- 
ture, were published from Matilakam. The University was 
adorned by the presence of renowned Sanskrit and Tamil 
Poets, Buddhist and Jaina scholars and erudite pandits in 
every department of knowledge, temporal and spiritual. It 
was to this place that Kannaki came for her higher studies. 

Matilakam was a great city in those days. From 
Tenkaildnd^hodayam Campu and Sivavildsa-Kdvya we find 
that the Cochin (Perumpadappu) Rulers were holding their 
court there. Even in Meppattur Bhattatiri’s day it was so, 
for he saw his patron from there, 

^ i 

In Sukasandesam there is a description of this place 
which is the residence of the heroine of that work. In it 
there is also a reference, which is more pertinent to the 
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subject, to a Sahha-Mutt near Tripoonithura, the present 
• seat of the Ruling family of Cochin. 

95>T II 

This siofca gives a distant echo of the lively debate of the 
intelligent students who were working in Mutts to earn 
scholarship in Vedas and Sdstras. Uddanda Sastri gives in 
his Kokilasandesa a distinct hint of the evidence of erudition 
that prevailed in another part of Cochin of his time. After 
crossing the Bhara^a River, the messenger is asked to go to 
Vahheri Natu, the original home of the Cochin Perumpa- 
tappu rulers. 

And then come these two verses about Payyur Bhattatiris 
which will not fail to raise even now a thrill of delight in 
the hearts of all true lovers of Sanskrit learning. 

%00T: 

m ^ 3'^ II 

Meppat^ur Narayana Bhattajiiri was a nephew of the 
great Payyur Bhattatiris. To free himself from a fell disease 
he composed Ndrdyanlyam from the (Mukhamantapam) 
platform in front of the inner sanctuary of Sri Krishna in 
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the famous Guruvayur temple. It is a marvellous devotion- 
al poem where he has beautifully compressed the Srimat' 
Bhagavatam in 1000 slogams of various metres. Strange to 
say, by divine grace, he was wholly cured of his disease. 
To illustrate the gifted poet’s scholarship, two verses from 
his Ndrdyaniyam shall be given here. 

fjfqret 

*1^1^11 iT(s? h qr3[»i^‘3: i 

mi q%3 

Bhattoji Dikshi^ar was so much charmed by the brilli- 
ance of Bhattatiri’s Prakriydsarvasvam, a treatise on gram- 
mar, that he wanted to pay his respects to the learned author 
in person. But the death of the latter prevented their meet- 
ing. It is not possible to resist the temptation to quote the 
opening invocatory verse of that work which must have 
caught the eye and touched the heart of Dikshi^ar. 

mi I 

He, Tunja^t EzuthasSan and Vidvan Elaya Thampuran, intel- 
lectual giants of their times, were the products of the tradi- 
tional mode of Sanskrit study ; and they had a number of 
sishyas under them. 

The education of children began very early. After the 
(initiation into learning) Vidydramhha ceremony, they 
were either taught at home or sent to a village school. It 
was only after they completed their studies in these schools 
that they proceeded to the Mutts, or to institutions, or to 
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great houses like those of Kotungallur or Payyur that 
specialised in varied courses of higher studies. 

In Cochin, there were in early days Sabha-Mutts at 
Trikana-Matilakam, Trichur, Kumbalam, Irinjalakuda, 
Peruvanam and Chovannur. These stood mainly for vedic 
studies, although in .some Sastras also were taught. To 
these students came only after their preliminary education 
in pdthasdlas. Those who had not to or could not study 
vedas resorted to other places like the Kotungallur Kovi- 
lakam or to Payyur Mana where instruction in Sastras was 
imparted by the specialists in each branch of learning, such 
as Nydya, Vydkarana, Alamkdra or Jyotisha and so on ; or 
they would go to the residence of an Ashtavaidyan to study 
medicine. 

Even in Mutts and also in certain temples, occasions 
were designed specially tc promote vedic studies. These 
were the OUuttu, Trsandha, Panchasandha and Vdram at 
which vedas are even now repeated by experts for a number 
of days. Once a year a competitive examination is still held 
in Katavallur in the Talapilly Taluk of the Cochin State, and 
the Katannirikkal there is I’egarded as the blue ribbon of 
vedic studies. 

In Kotungallur (Cranganur) the members of the Rajas’ 
family used to generally devote a good part of their time to 
instruct students who went to them to specialise in different 
branches of knowledge. Their erudition was far famed 
and the poetical skill of some equally so. On one occasion, 
a starving scholar from the other side of the ghats was on 
his way to see a liberal patron of learning in Kerala. He 
represented to a distinguished scion of this family that he 
had nothing to offer as a present to the Ruler to whose 
court he was going. Without any doubt, the Kotungallur 
Thampuran scribbled this verse on a piece of ola and gave 
it to him. 
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When it was presented to the Ruler, he at once asked the 
scholar whether he had been to Kotungallur, as he knew that 
precious poetical gem could be had from nowhere else. 

Many of the rulers of Cochin, besides themselves being 
scholars and poets, were liberal patrons of learning, and 
encouraged scholarship and talents in an uncommon mea- 
sure. They also regularly made large contributions to the 
up-keep of Mutts and Pdthasdlas provided they were main- 
tained in an efficient manner. 

There were rules and regulations for the proper 
management of these educational institutions, for admission 
and for the daily conduct of the pupils, for hours of study, 
rest and recreation, which had to be strictly followed. 

JR jftd JT m II 

These precepts were scrupulously observed by the disci- 
ples during the period of their studentship. Any violation 
of the rules of conduct meant expulsion from the Mutt and 
condign punishment in the pdthasdla. 

The students had to be fed free, and carefully looked 
after by the Mutts and, even in the pdthasdlas, the teachers 
received only nominal remuneration or present during the 
Onam, Vishu and Tiruvatira festivals. The Sishyas looked 
on their Gurus with the utmost veneration, whose lightest 
wish was a law into them, and the relationship that existed 
between them was of the most cordial kind. 




THE AUTHORS OF THE RIGVEDA 


BY 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil., 

University of Madras. 

The Rigveda contains nearly 10500 verses in different 
metres, grouped into 1017 hymns and these hymns are 
again grouped into ten Books called Mandalas. The whole 
of this text is attributed to the authorship of about 700 Risis. 
In most of the cases the authorship is genuine. But in a few 
cases it is purely arbitrary. Thus there are a few hymns 
in the form of dialogues in which the person who speaks is 
spoken of as the author of that verse. On the face of it, the 
author must be some one else and the persons who speak in 
the dialogue are only characters in the work of the author 
and not themselves the authors. 

These authors, numbering about seven hundred, be- 
long mostly to a few families. There are seven chief fami- 
lies, and out of the ten Books, seven Books, namely II to Vllf 
comprise of hymns composed by the members of these seven 
families. These seven families are : Grtsamada, Visvamitra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja Vasistha and Kanva. Apart 
from these seven families, for which a whole Book is assign- 
ed each, there is the great family of the Ahgiras, in which 
also there are a large number of authors, whose hymns are 
found scattered throughout the Rigveda. 

According to Indian tradition, the principle of arranging 
the ten Books is that the biggest of the two Books are put, 
one at the beginning and the other at the end. The first 
Book has 191 hymns and the tenth too has the same number. 
In th^ first Book, most of the hymns are associated with 
sacrifices, while in the last, there are many secular and 

philosophical hymns. The ninth Book is completely dedi- 
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cated to Soma, and that has the next highest number of 
'hymns, namely 114 Books II to IX are arranged, as a 
general rule, in the ascending order of the number of hymns 
in them. Thus the second Book with only 43 hymns comes 
in tlie beginning of this group and the ninth comes at the 
end. I'or the remainder of the Books, namely III to VIII, 
the number of hymns is as follows ; 62, 58, 87, 75, 104 and 
92. (This enuraeiation excludes the 11 Valakhilya hymns 
of the eighth Book). This is not strictly in the ascending 
order. The fourth Book with its 58 hymns should have pre- 
ceded the third Book with its 62 hymns. The sixth Book 
with its 75 hymns should have preceded the fifth Book with 
its 87 hymns. And the eighth Book with its 92 hymns 
should have pi’eceded the seventh Book with its 104 hymns. 
According to tradition there is an explanation of this prece- 
dence, that overlooks the general order. Thus Visvamitra 
(Book III) should have followed Vamadeva (Book IV), but 
precedes him since he is the author of the great Gayatri 
verse. But he did net precede Grtsamada because 
Grtsamada was born a Ksatriya and through the grace of 
Indra became a Brahmin, and was the author of some of the 
most beautiful hymns of the Rigveda. Thus Visvamitra, in 
spite of his Gayatri, had to come after him. In this way 
tradition assignes some reason for other cases also. 

Even within the Books, there is some order for the 
arrangement of the hymns. The longest hymns come first 
and the succeeding hymns come in the descending order. If 
there is the father and the son, the father’s hymn comes first 
and then comes the hymn of the son. The hymns of the 
chief Risi in the family have precedence over the hymns of 
the other Risis of the family. 

Madhucchandas is the father and Jetr is his son The 
first ten hymns of the first Book belong to Madhucchandas 
and the eleventh belongs to the son. In the first 
Book Kanva’s hymns (36 to 43) are followed by the 
hymns of his son Praskanva (44 to 50). Visvamitra is the 
father and Risabha is the son. In the third Book, the first 
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twelve hymns are by Visvamitra and then the two hymns of 
his son follow. 

This too is only a general principle. This is not strictly 
adhered to, but is abandoned on weightier considerations. 
In the third Book, Visvamitra is the son of Gathin ; but the 
hymns of Visvamitra come at the very beginning of the Book 
and the father’s hymns come later (19 to 22). In the same 
Book, Kata is the father and Utkila is the son. Both of them 
have two hymns each, namely, 17 and 18 for the father and 
15 and 16 for the son. Still the son precedes the father for 
reason that in the two hymns of the son there are 
thirteen verses together, while in the two hymns of the 
father there are altogether only ten verses. In the fifth 
Book, Arcananas is the father and Syavasva is the son. 
But the hymns of Arcananas (63 and 64) follow the hymns 
of Syavasva (52 to 60). Tradition explains this reverse 
order as duo to the fact of Syavasva having been the author 
of a lai’ger number of hymns than liis father Arcananas. 
When there are brothers, the eldest come first and then tlie 
younger and so on. Thus in the sixth Book there are the 
three brothers, namely Subotra (hymns 31 and 32), §una~ 
hotra (33 and 34) and Nara (35 and 36). Usually if there 
are brothers appearing, another Risi does not come 
between them. But in tire eighth Book, Nabhaka has com- 
posed the hymns 39 to 42 and his brother Trisoka has com- 
posed the hymn 45. Between the two brothers, hymns 43 
and 44 belong to Vii’upa. Here the explanation is that with 
the hymn of Nabhaka. the Anuvaka ends. The next 
two hymns by Viriipa belong to Agni and then the hymn 
of Trisoka, the brother of Nabhaka comes in as this is .ad- 
dressed to Indra. Usually in the beginning of a Book 
hymns addressed to Agni come and then follow the hymns 
to Indra. This order is taken up here also in the beginning 
of the new Anuvaka ; and in two different Anuvakas the 
order based on brothers is not followed. 

In the seven Books mentioned above, namely Books II 
to VIII, there is one chief Risi and the rest are the lesser Risis 
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of the families. It will be found on an examination of the list 
• of Risis (which I am not giving here since the list is availa- 
ble in the Editions of the Rigveda by Max Muller and by 
Th. Aufrecht), that in the fifth Book, there is no chief Risi 
as such. The family is called the family of Atri. Atri him- 
self comes in only as the author of a few hymns in the whole 
Book, and that only* in the later portions of the Book. Thus 
only hymns 27, 37 to 43, 76, 77 and 83 to 86, i.e., only 14 
hymns belong to him. His name does not appear till the 
27th hymn. In all the other Books, it is the hymns of the 
chief Risi of the family that appear first. Thus in the second 
Book, Grtsamada is the author of the first three hymns and 
also of hymns 8 to 43, i.e., of all the hymns in the Books 
except four. Visvamitra is the author of the first twelve 
hymns in the third Book, and then of hymns 24 to 62. 
Vamadeva is the author of the first 41 hymns in the fourth 
Book. Bharadvaja is the author of hymns 1 to 30, 37 to 
43 and 53 to 74 of the sixth Book. In the seventh Book 
there are only the hymns of Vasistha ; no subordinate Risi 
comes in here. When we come to the eighth Book, here also 
we find a large number of lesser Risis. Kanva does not come 
in at all The whole book belongs to the Family of Kanva, 
with a few Risis belonging to other families. 

In early Anukramani Literature, the chief Risi is called ' 
Amita and the lesser Ri.sis are called Mita. It will be noticed 
that the chief Risi does not always come in the beginning 
alone. His hymns end, the hymns of lesser Risis come in 
and then sometimes the hymn of the chief Risi appear again. 
Because the arrangement of the hymns in the Books is not 
always governed by consideration of the author. Devata 
and Chandas also are taken into consideration when the 
hymns are arranged. That is the reason why the hymns of 
the same author are not kept together at the same place. 

In the second Book, the first three hymns are by Grt- 
samada. Then there are four hymns by Somahuti. Grt- 
samada’s hymns continue after that. The , reason for this 
interception is given in tradition in the following way. The 
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first two hymns of Grtsamada are in Jagati metrea and the 
third is in Tristup. The next hymn by Grtsamada is the* 
eighth and the metre there is Gayatri. The first hymn of 
Somahuti is in Tristup. Then there is one Anustup and two 
Gayatri hymns. This Tristup of Somahuti comes in well 
at that place and his Gayatri leads on to the Gayatri of Grt- 
samada. Further the eighth hymn, which is by Grtsamada, 
begins a new Adhyaya and Grtsamada starts a new metre. 

In the third Book, Visvamitra is the author of the first 
twelve hymns Here an Anuvaka ends. So other Risis 
come in at this stage. When Visvamitra appears again in 
the twenty fourth hymn, he continues till the thirtieth 
hymn in which the devata is Indra, the metre is Tris^P and 
the number of verses is 22. The next hymn too has the 
same devata, the same metre and the same number of verses. 
So, in spite of the change of author, that hymn comes in ; 
the author is Kusika. 

I have given the above information to show that even 
in ancient India, scholars were interesting themselves in the 
historical aspects of literary studies and that they took pains 
to decide the historical basis for the arrangement of the 
vedic text. 

The genealogical interrelation of these Risis give some 
clue towards settling the internal chronology of the various 
portions of the Rigveda. The father’s compositions must be 
earlier than the compositions of the son. The time between 
two hymns cannot be greater than the interval between the 
author of the two hymns. Judged from his standard, the 
whole of the Rigvedic literature must be put to a rather 
small period of time. On an average we find only about 
three generation of authors. In a few cases there are more 
generations. 

Thus there is Kusika Aisirathi, Gathi Kausika, Visva- 
mitra Gathina, Madhucchandas Vaisvamitra and Jetr Mad- 
hucchandasa. This works up to five generations. Then 
there is Vasis^ha Maitravaruni, Sakti Vasistha, and Parasara 
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Saktya, According to the Puranas, Vedavyasa is the son of 
•Parasara ; but this name does not occur in the Vedas. 

There is again further interesting inter-relation among 
the families, Grtsamada, the chief Risi of the second Book 
is a son of Sunahotra and belongs to Ahgirasa Gotra. Later 
he became Grtsamada Bhargava Saunaka. There is one 
Sunahotra Bharadvaja and Bharadvaja is the Chief Risi in 
the sixth Book. Bhrgu is not a Chief Risi in any book, but 
he is the son of Varuna ; and Vasistha is the son of Mitra- 
varuna. 

It looks as though all these Risis belonged to a compact 
ethnic group related to each other. But here again some 
difficulty arises. If they were all Aryans, belonging to the 
same ethnic stock and speaking the same language, how is 
it that there is some discordance in their names ? Most of 
the names are purely Aryan names, with a definite meaning, 
like most of the Greek names of the Classical period. Vasis- 
tha and Bharadvaja are typical Aryan names. But what 
can Kanva mean ? Is the name Aryan ? When we come to 
the Kanva group in the eighth Book we come across some 
strange names. One of the names is Irimbithi. Kanva has 
his son as Praskanva. There is a Vatsa and a Punarvatsa. 
The two names so familiar in the Puranas, Parvata and 
Narada come in this family. There is Sasakarna. There is 
a Gosukti and an Asvasukti. We find various artificial 
names, not the significant names of the other Families, like 
Medhatithi, Medhyatithi, Devatithi, Nipatithi and Brah- 
matithi. Sobhari is another name here, which is well 
known in the Puranas, There is a Pustigu and Srustigu. 
On going through the names of the Risis in the Kanva group, 
one has the impression that the group is somewhat different 
from the other groups. Still the Ahgirasas and the Bhar- 
gavas come here also, and the relation of Ahgirasas and 
Bhargavas to the other groups is quite plain. 

Many, though not all, of the women authors in the 
Rigveda also come in this group. The metres in this Book 
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are peculiar. There are a large number of the rarer metres 
and the double verses called Pragathas appear profusely in ' 
this Book. The content of the hymns is also peculiar. 
Nearly all the Danastutis are in this Book. The impression 
one gets is that from the point of subject matter, this Book 
is not in the general current of Vedic thought. 

The presence of the eighth Book leads one to a hypothesis 
that even at the time of the Rigveda, the Aryan culture has 
ceased to be purely an Aryan one. There is a good deal of 
non-Aryan element in the Rigveda, mostly in the eighth 
Book. 

A consideration of the names of Risis in the Rigveda 
leads one to the other point of the relation of the Vedic poets 
to the so-called Iranian stock of the Aryans from whom the 
Vedic Aryans are supposed to have branched off only short- 
ly prior to the vedic period. If this be so, how is it that not 
a single name of the vedic poets has been retained beyond the 
Iranian border? Between the Avesta and the Vedas, there 
may be the common element of the gods and the religion. 
But no personal name appearing in the Rigveda is found in 
the Avesta. This total severence between the two branches 
of the so-called common Aryan stock must also be explain- 
ed. Neither religion nor language is a test for common race. 
Proper names are a more enduring factor in the history of a 
nation than religion and language. The complete break 
between the Avesta and the Veda in so far as perso- 
nal names are concerned lends support to a view that the 
Iranians and the Indians on the two sides of a common bor- 
der did not belong to a common ethnic group and that the 
Indians did not come to India from a more western land. 
The non-Aryan element in the Rigveda leads one to think 
that the history of the Aryans in India prior to the Vedic 
period must be far longer than what modern scholars, who 
write on the chronology of the Vedas, are willing to accept. 
A fuller study of the proper names in the Vedic literature is 
sure to reveal more information about the Vedic period than 
what is available now. 




LITERATURE AND LIFE. 


BY 

A. S. Narayanasami Naidu, 

Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 

The magic of the poetic art can confer on each period of 
life its appropriate blessing : youth, mature life and old age. 
The few poems selected here under will stand in goodstead 
for one in his various moods where each one of them may 
be called in to assist his spirits. 

Generally Tamil poetry is judged by scholars by its age, 
thoughtfulness, historical information, diction etc. But the 
best way of understanding some poems is to make them part 
and parcel of one’s life. When it is so experienced it has a 
different and mystic meaning — almost becomes a good 
friend. 

The following stanza of Ahananuru deleinates the feel- 
ing and serious thoughts of a lover who suffers most in pri- 
vation and who understands that such sufferings are normal 
in the man’s way of performing his duties. He gladdens his 
heart bringing before it the vision of enjoyment in store 
after the successful completion of his duty. A man may 
well be comforted and even be made happy when he goes 
through this stanza several times when he feels separation or 
worries of other sorts as obstacles in his way of fulfilment 
of duty. The stanza is as follows. 

‘ Cc<a5sfrC5« Q^sir^ sririris>jii> 

(Bssetrefi (S^sseSir (3sL^^u9'S!ir Qjrrr(^3!<s>ji}i 
^iaQuiiiQ 
asetarensfl (u®(5/J/r/r^ (5^/r^/r 
^ piaQ^Op Keoeoeneu lu^ear 

QupeOQi^ wcardseo Qesnu^ mirQi^ 

Q^tueQSssr (ijipjSlear LDiruBear 
50 
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^srmruo\) Qj^jrtmQ^tr^ ^frSm 

• iSUiTL^ff QiiViii^lsir 

/BfTbV fEJ SifTl^ 

(fs&Ft(ffyfbi /j^ii<356k LDfT^ QujfrQd^fnrQ 
6V(5S}jr(^u9ioir pmsisr <sijfr6kQ(ffiu QiBQfs^ir 
^bjfiiTQp'Si'is GiMeir 

iS^lhfB UGTT&F QlBG(^<3rL^ir 

j^TcSLo ^sm&jQu Qufr/}5luu 
Qpiufk(^S(^ Q^isirQLm Q/5@(2.5= ... 

••• ••• 

(Coa^jresr C3u/r0(S»i5 Qpm ^p'.est rn vbossreQ ssnui /Js^Cosw) 

Some poems are to be understood by their pervading 
spirit and not by translating into other words which are 
equivalent to the words of the poems. Here are a few 
poems the spirit of which is a fit prescription for the good- 
part of our mind. There are two parts in our minds which 
fight each other to gain upper-hand. They are good and 
bad. When we are about to lose the balance in favour of 
mundane and unhealthy thoughts and aspirations, the 
poems here will tone up the good-part of our mind and ena- 
ble our thoughts to flow in healthier channels. The first 
here is by Nammalvar and the second by Appar. We feel 
as if they are our own utterances : 

‘ ^emaia; g3a;^0S!»tr).B0(0 Si pjrSeiruiM 

uirsQ Q)udmu usoi^assriLuj-iJ uCbiuu.rQiuir 

ffsisuiuihj Qairsnrt— idfosisrasiL-Qs 

■Tn-nQi Q{sir‘^(&f^‘k ^T,(T0O iSmmihi (^jpitsrrQjXir ’ 

‘ rci6srp^S(^ir isaremueoiT G)/B^aiS!R»(o(.cCo«) 

■!ndsisTUUinr QsossrQa'-iuQasQ^ -^mpujesafl sessn—^^irQem 
^QSosrpjrri^im Qstuasmif^esrQif^ p pi!auffd^(S/ss 

^3siTp^£lsir (SsBsoiuiaair^uir esruf-iuCoetfresr etJiB^^euirQp ’ 

Humanity is oppressed with the apprehensions of im- 
pending perils. It is so pessimistic and probes into every- 
thing that surrounds it and sees only danger. If it goes 
on like this there will be no peace. Appar stimulates us to 
be optimists and assures that we are always guarded by the 
Almighty- Lord Siva with his frightful fiery weapon-Sula- 
goes round restlessly humming in our heart and so no un- 
toward thing will dare to approach us only if we see him 
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wherever we may go. The stanza makes one feel sure of 
God’s protection from evil and raises one to a higher level ; 

‘ Q<3Pa3eSLli eriMdQaiTQ^ 

QtueoTQpjrgai Q piMOpar p^^f^freuiT 
QP,^^ tuBsBrajCo^trrr 

i9pfi^ jrjrQm/S ujnQir * 

The same is given in a most beautiful way by late Prof. 

P. Sundaram Pillai (in his uQi^ysai ixis^tuiM ) in the follow- 
ing three stanzas. The powerlessness of man against un- 
foreseen dangers and unavoidable death is expressed and 
divine help is looked upon as unfailing even if unasked. The 
author alludes to mythical stories and a Bharatam incident 
which are of an appealing character and makes us feel the 

force of the spirit by subtle contrasts like ^irjuiajir 
to /f/r iS^o. The stanzas are here: 

‘ iSi}SSsC!u9sir (ippSsotLSek (airriLi Qe>m(f^/Ti^Qp^ 

g&//(y3(6(5')^iL|63r (oifs^(sQdo6iQjvii Qss^isil<5tf>.iruunr 

^^(T^IUJT &J€ri if^fr<oSl(i£i.h ^nilisQeSQiu 6isrmyifiUU/r>p(^€hT 

iSipSlL^’^iSiioisr ’ 

• UfTirir^it ^Q^jidaju LJ(B^<aSlA(^ QuoirQ^O^iFl^Gu 
^frj$j6ij<5tnjr SmpOw/rf^ihpfT QGfrenr&jmiruuir 

^jP^Ssmuf Lcp<SQ^i(^ LopS<sQe9Q(jJ6ir ^eoyfpuu^^pf^esr 
^jirQ/difKoiLJ ^^d(^rFlpQ/B * 

^ lopQS'i&ujr L06(yrihu^j))i}i 

iui^(sQ^'6VjTfa Q^irsmi^fTssT^Lp^ QetsT&5T<Sii<ssy!Juuir 

Q(SU^rSI<9B(i£iL8u QufrnSiu^uHLh OfAJihuiTiiSl <aS! ar(i^ p(^<oir 
Q/B/6!iu^Qaj ^n9if.^ijo (SfBir/Q/op 

We expect help from those who can help us. But they 
degrade us.' We are powerless to do anything to mend 
matters. What can we do except to console ourselves and 
convey our appeal secretly through sentiments such as 

found in the following stanza from Q^Q^^^ein- 

SmZsTT^ : 

‘ GuiriuiufT (Siierr(Sif)LL ^0ijbQu(T^(S9)LCLj QufiQ^issyfb^ ^rnypuS^ iSirirLl..i^.u 

SitSOlEISiek iSiJ69)c3S(olJ6lD,^Qaj Quj(J)/i^iJ UfT^^jrL-Uf- 

Qu^iuiuir go&RjT Lo (sSiLt^fr jreuesyjr Qeu(^ijD^j&iar 
Q&j j)> &Q(v^Li:>L9u Qan 
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enstuir sireoir ei>ifiaea>a si—mei>strem 

• suuuir esrtfim'X^ Q^iTL-iaQQeodia^ aeuSso OiueuQjrir iq.eSiL\aniruQuirui 
fgujrr eijesr^ eu^^ttJiyLSxnto tuif.(2iu@ QpjiS eij^QojQeO 
^SsiQpp QpjShLjK jtjKos^ QpnS ei)^(oUj(Beo.’ 

The partriotic Poet Bharati asks us to give room for 
the thoughts of bright future and not repent much over 
the past actions and their results (unless it is for our future 
guidance) . Eternal repentance will not make good the loss 
already incurred. This may soothe us when we are ex- 
tremely remorseful and helpless : 

‘ Q'lFear p^ieafl tSstnr^ (ojr/iir eTuQuir^i^ Qs^ear peis>pQuj 

SiempQ-rtu^ 

Q^,iT6arpi^^(^ia seudsoQiu^iii (^^u9<^ eff (^muMJir^ir 

Qs^earpp&sii (^/Sppeo Qeuemt—fr 

^eoT piLj^ piriuuiSpi^ pir /§ieB Qjres3iemLt'.ets>pp 

^ameiaTQfip ^sst^^ppii QairemQ 

^eirpneSSsrr ujfTi^uS^Ljp euiry^effir ^emixiQajeo/ru) 

^i^iBpiQufrui ^(^ldi 9 e>jirjr/r.’ 

These and many other poems appeal themselves various- 
ly to us if we go through them often and often and seek 
guidance and counsel from them. If the spirit of such poems 
becomes one with our spirit then we are really benefited by 
poetry from all points of view including the Utilitarian. 
The other ways of enjoying poetry are decidedly inferior to 
this though they are nonetheless useful and enjoyable. 



JNANASRI and his works 


BY 

E. P Radhakrishnan, M.A. 

University of Madras. 

In the chapter on Buddhistic philosophy in his Sarva- 
darsanasangraha, Madhava refers to one Buddhist philoso- 
pher, Jnanasri by name and quotes a stanza attributed to 
him. The verse is worthy of note as it gives the essence of 
Buddhistic thought. 

to ^ ^fi I 

Anand. Edn. p. 10. 

What is (exists), is momentary, even as a cloud. The 
objects that we experience around us do exist and hence are 
momentary. That is to say, existence, sattd is the nature 
and proof of momentariness. Herein a possible objection 
can be anticipated. How is it possible to maintain that 
existence establishes the doctrine of momentariness ? Both 
are conflicting ideas; for existence or being implies some 
amount of permanence in time as well as in space, whereas 
momentariness is just the reverse of it. This objection is 
answered by the Buddhists by giving a new significance to 
the word sattd. With them sattd means not existence as con- 
ceived by others. Satta, existence or being of things means 
only the efficiency or power of performing some action and 
serving some purpose. This is technically known as ‘ artha- 
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kriydkdritva \ That is to say, existence with Buddhists, 
ineans that an effect has been produced in some way. This 
naturally leads to the conclusion that any change in the effect 
has been produced in some way. This naturally leads to the 
conclusion that any change in the effect means a correspond- 
ing change of existence (sattd) ; and with time, an effect 
undergoes a series of momentary fluxes, each flux giving 
the effect some change which results in a change of exist- 
ence. For an object exists as qualified by the present instant 
only for that instant and at the next immediately succeeding 
instant, the nature of the effect as qualified by the temporal 
factor is changed and hence according to the Buddhists, ex- 
istence, sattd, at the second instant is different from what it 
was in the previous one That is to say, there would be 
different units of power (efficiency) at different moments 
and there should be as many new existences i.e., existents 
must be regarded as momentary, existing at each moment 
that exerts a new power.^ Now it is very easy to see that 
this definition of sattd leads to the doctrine of momentari- 
ness. 

Further it is not possible to hold that one thing is identi- 
cal with another. What best can be said is that one object 
is similar to another, but not identical with it. Otherwise, 
one thing could do the work of another, which is contrary to 
experience. Thus, for the two reasons (succession, krama 
and simultaneity, yaugapadya) momentariness is reasonably 
established. The fact that an object cannot simultaneously 
exist in two moments and as such sequence should be posit- 
ed, proves the doctrine of momentariness. This is the signi- 
ficance of the verse referred to above. 

Without seeking to maintain or refute the grounds on 
which Jnanairi establishes the doctrine of momentariness, 
I shall proceed to fix his date and give an account of his 
works. The very fact that Madhava mentions him as an 
authority in support of the Buddhistic doctrine of momen- 
tariness shows that Jfianasri was a logician of established 
repute, not only among the Buddhists, but among the 
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Hindus too, as early as tht 14th century. Except this soli- 
tary reference by Madhava no other reference to Jhanasri 
or his works is to be met with in Hindu philosophical works. 

But from the researches of the Rev. Rahula Sahkrtya- 
yana, we get some further details about Jhanasri : — 

1. He wrote a Commentary on Dharmakirti’s Pramdna- 
viniscaya (See JB.O.R.S. XXII, i. App. E. p. 8; also Cata- 
logue Du Fonds Tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale, by P. 
Cordier, Paris 1915, p. 447.) 

2. He was the author of Kurya-karanahhavasiddhi. 
(See J.B.O.R.S. XXII, i App. E. p. 13 and Cordier pp. 
445-6) .2 

3. He apparently wrote Ksanahhangddhydya 
(See J B.O.R.S. XXII, i, p. 34. and XXIV. iv, p. 143, where 
Rahula Sahkrtyayana mentions the existence of this Ms. in 
the Shalu monastery in Tibet). This work, according to 
the description of Rahula, consists of about 3000 granthas 
and a photographed copy was taken by Rahula. Is this 
work likely to be only a chapter of the Kdryakdrana-hhdva- 
siddhi, by Jhanasiri? 

4. Vydpticarcd, an inquiry into the concept of vydpti 
or invariable concomitance, according to the Buddhist logic. 
A Ms. is said to exist in the Shalu monastery. The Colophon 
runs : 

From which it is possible to make out the author as 
JnanaSri. 

5. Bheddbhedapariksd. A Ms. in the Shalu monas- 
tery. The opening lines run as follows : 

q 5 ( t ^ I 
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6. Anupalahdhirahasya, Ms. in the Shalu monastery. 

• The work begins 

If W- U 

7. Sarva Sabdubhdvacarcd. Ms. found in the Shalu 
monastery. 

8. Apohaprakarana. Ms. in the Shalu monastery. 
The work begins. 

5ISq[fl5S^'?lT f^: l 

9. Isvaradiisana. Ms. in the Shalu monastery. It 
begins : 

^ 5liT^ STjft I 

snJimffr ^ aT52irfci^r^TJi»3[ ii 

This work purports to establish the fact, that the world 
does not require a creator, but is brought about by the law 
of Karma. Hence no necessity to postulate the existence of 
Is vara. 

10- Isvaravadddhikdravydkhyd. A Ms. is found in 
the Shalu monastery. The work ends with : 

These words help one to infer that it is a commentary on 
the Pramdnavdrtika. 

11. Yoganirnaya, Ms. in Shalu monastery. 

12. Advaitahinduprakarana ; Ms. in Shalu monastery. 

13. Sdkarasiddhi. Ms. of the Shalu monastery. 

The beginning indicates that this is a commentary on 
the Pramanavartika . 


14. Sdkdrasangrahasutra. Ms. in Shalu monastery. 
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The work begins with the verse : 

^;2?rqiT^ 5:5ireJI: ^TTET^ 

f^qra^: ii 

This reminds me of the verse in Venisamhara of 
Bhatta Narayana, (Act III verse 47) the last line of which 
has been figuratively utilised by Jhanasri in challenging the 
orthodox thinkers of the Hindu philosophical system. 

15. Jhanasri is also known as the Tibetan translator 
of the Vadanydya of Dharmakirti. (J.B.O.R.S. XXII, i. 
App. E. p. 10.). 

About the exact name of the author, in the Pramdna- 
uiniscayatlkd he is mentioned as Jhanasribhadra and in the 
Kdryakaranahhavasiddhi as Jhanasrimitra. Madhava refers 
to him simply as Jhanasri. Coming to the date of Jhanasri, 
we are fairly aware of the two limits. He flourished after 
the author of the Venisamhara and considerably earlier to 
Madhavacarya. Rev Rahula Sahkrtyayana ascribes 1076 
A.C. to the Pramdnaviniscayatikd and 1075 A.C. to the 
Kdryakaranahhavasiddhi, and 1050 A.C. as the date of Com- 
position of the Tibetan translation of Dharmakiti’s Vddan- 
ydya by Jhariasii. All these shov; that Jhanasri might have 
flourished aboiit the close of the 10th century A.D. 

It may also be interesting to know that probably Jhana- 
sri was a Kashmirian.’ Also it does not sound altogether 
improbable to infer from the words dvedhdpi ksandbhahga- 
sahgatih occurring in the verse quoted by Madhavacarya, 
that the stanza might have been taken from the Ksana- 
bhahgddhydya of Jhanasri, referred to above. 

NOTES 

1. History of Indian Philosophy, Das Gupta, Vol. I, p. 164. 

2. A Ms. is found in the Shalu Monasteiy. See J.B.O.R.S., 
XXIV, iv, p. 144. 

3. See J.B.O.R.S., XXII, i, App. J., p. 31. 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE AUTHOR OF THE RURAL 


BY 

Rao Sahib M. Raghava Iyengar 
Ramnad 

Who does not know of Thiruvalluvar the author of the 
‘Veda of the Tamils’ the Thirukural. His name shows that 
he was of the community called Valluvars. Let me examine 
what this community was. Tradition assigns him a low 
birth. Some however contend that the traditional account 
of the low birth of the autlior of the kural is exaggerated and 
not true. 

Though the ancient communities of the Panar, the Val- 
luvar and others have been relegated' to the position of 
untouchables at the present day there is no evidence that at 
the age of the sangam these communties were considered 
low by the ancient Tamils. Possibly tradition reflects the 
later day view of the poet’s birth which the subsequent de- 
gradation of these communities has tended to maintain to 
the present day- 

During the age of the sangam however the ancient 
Tamil tribes of the Panar and the Valluvar seem to have 
enjoyed to the full the privileges accorded to the other four 
castes in the ancient South Indian kingdoms. Of them the 
Panars are already well known. They were the ancient 
bards who were specially skilled in music, poetry, and dan- 
cing. Their proficiency in the musical instrument yal, a 
sort of vina, was remarkable. The Saints Tiruppan Alvar 
and Tirunilakanta Yalppanar who flourished in the later days 
belong to this community. These bards by a judicious and 
fearless distribution of their praises evoked the enthusiasm 
of the Tamil kings who vied with one another in deeds of 
bravery that they might win a note of praise from them. 
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They were honoured in Royal courts with golden lotuses and 
■ in the fields of battle with the trophies of war captured from 
the enemy. And they were likewise honoured even by the 
Brahmans who treated them with special favour when they 
reached their villages.^ 

If it is mentioned that like the Panars, the Valluvars also 
played a distinguished part in South India it might appear 
to some, strange. The ordinary duties of the Valluvar 
are mentioned in the Ancient Sangam works to be to pro- 
claim by drum mounted on elephants the auspicious events 
in the kingdom. But those occasions are specified only to 
be three which are mentioned as comprising the king’s Birth 
day The king’s marriage and the Declaration of war by the 
sovereign. But these Valluvars seem also to have been 
karmattalavars the Secretaries who controlled the principal 
departments of the State. A Sutra of Divakamm when enu- 
merating the various synonyms of the karmattalavar of the 
state says their names are Vallmmn^ and Sakains^. In this 
connection it ought to be remembered that the Sutra occurs 
in enumerating the prominent limbs of the State just bet- 
ween the Sutra relating to the ministers and that relating 
to the commanders of the Ai^my, so that it could not be said 
that the inferior duties of the Valluvar have been karma- 
ttalavar or karmadhyaksa referred to by the term. Thus 
it is made evident that the Valluvar had been professionally 
privileged to fill the highest offices of the State in ancient 
South India. 

The etymology of the term ‘Valluva’ in the light of the 
above Sutra of the Divakaram becomes now fully clear. 
‘Valluva’ is none other than the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
term Vallabha which translated means, a lover, husband, 
a favourite, an overseer, superintendent. This 
might appear exceedingly novel but that the word Vallahha 
in its Tamil form might appear as Valluva shall be evident 
from a perusal of ancient records which I shall hereinafter 
set out : — 
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^In the village called Sitanavasal in Pudukottah state 
there is an Inscription of the times of Pandyan Avanipa’ 
Sekharan inscribed at the instance of a poet Madurai Asiri- 
yan Ilan Gotaman.® This Pandya is called ‘Sri Valluvan ’ 
This is only an equivalent for ‘Sri Vallabha’ and the epi- 
graphists to whom it is well-known have interpreted it ac- 
cordingly as ‘Sri Vallabha.’ 

Similarly in the Inscription of the Siva temple at Tiruvi- 
salur in the Tanjore District that is dated the 3rd year of 
Parakesarivarman — Rajendra chola (1011-43) there is men- 

4 

tion of the gift of ornaments by the Queen of a Pandya called 
‘Sri Valluvar’'^ It would be evident from the inscriptions 
that the name of the contemporary Pandya was ‘Sri Valla- 
bha.’ This is evident from the laudatory verse (Qir^iLiQir/hp) 
of his son Vira Rajendra which mentions his conquest of the 
Pandya who was the son of ‘Sri Vallava.’’ 

Thus it would be patent that the Tamil form of the 
Sanskrit Vallabha is ‘Valluvan’. The word Vallabha might 
have changed to Vallavan ( ) and again to Vallavan 
and lastly to Valluvan. The first change of the letter u to '-r 
is quite ordinary. Equally so the second change of to 
as in subvaB (meaning a creeper), the consort of Subra- 
mania changing to o / ;;/ ;,/). Similarly Vallura in Sanskrit 
meaning muscle, flesh, meat changes to Valluram 
in Tamil. The third change is the transformation of the 
middle . 9/ to such as /r /•/•// q/v and which are 

changed to and respectively. 

This transformation of the word Vallabha to its Tamilian 
form ‘Valluva’ is therefore nothing extraordinary. In this 
respect it might be mentioned that in Purananuru a chief- 
tain of the place called Nanjil who was the commander of 
the Chera army is styled ‘ Valluva ’* which goes to prove 
that this term was applied to the highest officers of the 
State. This etymology of the term explains why a com- 
munity has been called Valluvar who might perhaps have 
cultivated professionally the Arts of state craft in South 
India. 
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In this connection another hypothesis suggests itself. 
’ The name of the Author is only another form of the term 
‘Sri Vallabha’ which might signify that the author was a 
great minister of the State. There is nothing improbable in 
this suggestion. For the deep knowledge of Political Science 
displayed by the Author of the kural is otherwise inexplica- 
ble. Unless one had knowledge ripened by experience could 
it be possible to write a chapter on polity as Tiruvalluvar 
has done. In this connection a consideration of the obser- 
vation of one poet who says “Kural is like the garland that 
adorns the crown of kings” shows that Kural was consic 
dered not as a theoretical treatise but as a practical guide to 
kings. If so is it too much to suppose that Thiruvalluvar 
has been as great a statesman as he has been a great Seer. 

The name of the author of the Kural is now from the 
aforesaid materials made amply clear. Whatever might 
have been the stories and theories advanced by later writers, 
one thing is clear that much political wisdom as is evidenced 
by the Author of the K«iral could neither be obtained by 
an unlearned genius nor by a votary of book learning. It is 
in the workhouse of practical politics that such experience 
<if running a government as is laid down by the Author — 
which is applicable not only to ancient polity but also to 
modern systems of Government — could be obtained. If 
Tiruvalluvar proves from his unhugs to be a practical states- 
man it is nothing unnatural for us to expect that he might 
have been at the helm of affairs as his name itself suggests. 
— What is most surprising is that, the very name suggesting 
a high office of state boi'ne by our Author has been lost 
sight of by future generations for centuries after him though 
his name is remembered, while on the other hand the full 
unravelling of the name itself is sufficient to dispel the 
mystery surrounding the origin of the political wisdom of 
Tiruvalluvar. Is it then, far from the truth when we state 
that the Author of the Kural bore the name of Sri Vallabha 
which in its Tamil equivalent as Tiruvalluvar is however 
widely known to future generations. When the connection 
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between these two names and their significance were long 
forgotten, various theories sprang into existence as to the 
low birth of the Author from the degradation of the caste 
bearing the name of the Valluvars. Instances of such havoc 
caused by names are common. WJiat is to us of great signifi- 
cance is, be the stories ever so varied and fanciful the truth 
about the Author of the Kural is that neither he was a man 
of low birth nor an unlearned artisan but that he was as 
great a statesman in his time as he has been a guide to states- 
men ever since for ever. Sri Vallabha or Tiruvalluvar was 
perhaps the honorific title by which he was known in his 
day for his great sagacity; and if this position is accepted 
we would have recovered a great name who is one of the 
greatest of our country from the oblivion and of time and 
restored it to its original pristine pedestal. 

NOTES 

1. Vide my Article entitled “Ancient Tamil Tribes ” in Sen 
Tamil, Vol. IV, pp. 246 to 249. 

2 . QeivfB^eir Qsfr/b/D(i[pjr^ih , , , 

uosiL^mek QetrmfSu 

iS/DiSfrii 

2, 2, 29-34) 

3. (sueirij^eudr & fr<£(o(D6s Otu^thQuiuir ijodriwiT3(^ 

4. E.P. Rep, 368 of 1904 Pd. No. 267) . 

5. ‘ e\meufliu (?nQs(tf Q^(&(S^rr/b «#/? 

(Ep. Kep. 368 of 1894; 1. M. P. Pd. 267). 

6. ‘ p?,p Kep. 46 of 1907 (I. M. P. Tj. 216). urreoaru^LUbir 

^ (S^oSLUfTlT (^/B^UUfT&DmJlUnir.^’ 

7. O^cirgijrSssrcT Lod,m S 

eS n(la.7ifi<SG)iu QujrT(oir(iij> * 

is the laudatory poem of the Chola Virarajendra praising his vic- 
tory over the son of Sri Vallava who is styled Sri Valbivar in the 
Thiruvisalur inscriptions above referred to the aforesaid names are 
only variations of the name Sri Vallabha. 

8. Purananuru, 137-40. 




VALMIKI AND KALIDASA^ 


BY 

• 

Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., 

University of Madras. 

mq) srqq: 

5lfq%q qr qf 
^^3 %n qqrqqil: || 

— Utpreksavallabha’s Bhiksatana Kavya, I. 5. 

Beginning his poem, Bhiksatana,^ the fancy-fond sou- 
thern poet Utpreksavallabha thought it sufficient to salute 
just two poets, Valmiki and Kalidasa. Indeed, he says that 
even for his own poetic culture, he found it enough to study 
these two, the first of the poets, Prathamah Kavindm, and 
his most successful follower, Kalidasa. When Utpreksa- 
vallabha enjoyed Kalidasa, what struck him most was the 
ease with which Kalidasa could tread the path blazed by the 
Adi Kavi (Tasydnusdrasalah sa ca Kdliddsak). 

According to Rajasekhara, even Vyasa was a student of 
Valmiki.® Poet after poet went about the same mine for 
gems, and it was the pride of poems to wear some jewels 
from the Ramayana. Asvaghosa may be a Buddhist, but 
again and again, it is of Rama and situations in the Rama- 
yana that he is reminded when he portrays prince Siddhar- 
tha in his Buddhacarita.^ It is Valmiki’s Ravana who said 
about the beauty of Sita : 

q?i?q55qrf^ ^ i 

Sundara, 20. 15. 
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A^vaghosa is one of those who laid their covetous eyes on 
' the ruby of this idea. He gave it his setting in Buddha 
Carita X. 8. 

The verse had* possessed the imagination of the Prakrt 
poet Addharaja (Adhyaraja ?) also who, anxious to make 
us realise the beauty of Valmiki’s verse fully, says in a 
Gatha : “ Whatever limb of that damsel one saw, in that sin- 
gle limb did his gaze forget itself ; indeed few realised her 
entire beauty.” 

qtq q«l 4 ?fH: I 

51 ?S5i: 11 Addharaja. 

Gathasaptasati, III. 34. 

Kamba, the author of the Tamil Rdmdyana, was also drawn 
by this verse but, like Asvaghosa, he thought that the idea 
deserved a better context than the improper infatuation of 
Havana for Sita. Kamba accordingly offered it at the feet 
of Rama. Though like Addharaja, he had to lay bare the 
suggested idea in Valmiki’s verse, Kamba showed his origi- 
nal flash when he finished : “ Of that beauty, as of Truth, 
those about realised but parts and none in full ” 
f'r G Jur'X sire; anr l-.t li' Q 

srXrejsmL-^irr prGarrereAri^irir pu-iemer S e; 

su I sir QoS IT SOT ujrGcr svu).(^ckar Qpisf.aji esskn^/rir 

RBi^/o/.-s/rsrart— cf j iup<ss3i ^ ^;06i(cE33r(_/r esurQiUfr ppiTir. 

Bala, Ulaviyarpatalam, 19. 

One of the fine verses in the Kirdtdrjuniya is 

cfa[r | 

ii xi. 28 . 

and it is to Valmiki that Bharavi owes the inspiration for this 
verse. It is Rama who laments on the banks of the Pampa : 

qifq ffl fqoftqift qqi ^ i 

rflJ^qRqoflqi^ ^ f^qrilKiskindha, 1, 69. 
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When Vyasa strives in the cause of the welfare of the Panda- 
va brothers, Bharavi is reminded of Hanuman striving for' 
Sugriva’s weal. in Kiratarjuniya III. 10 

is from Ramayana, Kiskindha III, 38. 

Bhavabhuti pays his tribute to Valmiki with two dramas 
on the theme of the Ramayana. In his Uttararamayana, he 
actually quotes from the Balakanda and the Aranyakanda 
of the Ramayana. Bana might omit to mention Valmiki 
when he salutes poets in the beginning of his Harsacarita, but 
we can see that a passage like — 

sTf^rm I 

in the Harsacarita II, takes the fancy of “ di'inkable breeze ” 
from Valmiki — qig gim: ) Kiskindha, 

28.8. When the 17th century devotee of Rama, poet Rama- 
bhadra diksita, describes in his Ramastaprasa sataka,® 

he was certainly having in mind passages in the Ramayana 
where the shattering of the head of the foe is compared for 
its ease with the shattering of the fruits of the Palmyra : 

3T?T ^ qsrr l Aranya, 29.14. 

— See also Yuddha, 76, 61. 

It is just possible that the Gangdvatarana^ Kavya of 
Nilakantha diksita owes its name to Ramayana, Bala, 48.22 . 

But in no other poet are we able to trace the influence 
of Valmiki so much as in the greatest poet. The very names 
of Kalidasa’s poem Raghuvamsa and Kumarasambhava are 
taken from the Ramayana, Bala III, 9 and 37, 31. The 
Meghasandesa was not only inspired by the Hanumat sandesa 
in the epic, but actually compares also the cloud to Hanu- 
man. Sakuntala, repudiated by the king and seeking mother 
Earth to be taken into her bosom, and living in sage Marica’s 
A^rama first as a pregnant woman and then as a mother, is 
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an image cast in the mould of Sita sent to the forest in preg- 
^ nancy and living in Valmiki’s hermitage with her two child- 
ren. Love-mad Pururavas in Act IV of the Vikramorvasiya 
is Rama of the closing cantos of the Aranya and the open- 
ing cantos of the Kiskindha Kandas of the Ramayaiia. In 
the first canto of the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa refers to his path 
having been blazed* previously by Purvasuris, i.e., by Val- 
miki I. 4 In Raghu XV. 33 Kalidasa describes the Rama- 
yana as “ Kavi prathama paddhati ” and in XV.41, calls Val- 
miki “ Adya Kavi.” In Raghu XIV. 70. Kalidasa simply calls 
Valmiki ‘Kavi’, poet par excellence. It is in the Adi Kavi’s 
kavya that Kalidasa soaked himself and again and again, it 
is v/ith the thoughts and words of Valmiki that Kalidasa en- 
riches his fancy and expression. 

Among the many charms of Rama described by Valmiki 
is the natural smile which always accompanied Rama’s 
speech : Ayodhya 2.40: How can Kalidasa 

fail to mark this quality ? He bestows it, as a hereditary 
charm, on Rama’s grandson Atithi, Raghu XVII. 31 : 

Ayodhya 16.10 : Rama together with Sita is compared 
to Candra with Citra. i 

In Raghu, 1.46, Dilipa, with Sudaksina, is described with the 

same simile \ 

Ayodhya 44.19 says that when Rama went to the forest, 
the Royal Fortune, Laksmi, also followed him, even as Sita. 

m II 

Kalidasa puts it in a slightly varied form in Raghu XII. 26. 
Sita who followed Rama to the forest looked like Laksmi 
who, though prevented by Kaikeyi, was still after merit. 
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Ayodhya 45, 32. The river Tamasa lying on the way 
appears to Valmiki as trying to prevent Rama from going to 
the forest. 

In Raghu XIV.51, the Ganges I'aises its waves like hands and 
standing in front, prevents Laksmana from taking Sita into 
the forest. 

5ff]|T|5ri mm 11 

Ayodhya 48, 13 : Valmiki says that when Rama enters 
the forest, trees would put forth their best flowers and fruits, 
even though it is not the season for them. 

m\^ =^ip[ ^ ^ ] 

Kalidasa mentions that a similar welcome awaited Dilipa, 
the protector, as he entered the forest : 

Raghu, 1.14. 

Ayodhya 49.16-17. Rama describes hunting as a 
favourite and accepted sport of the kings. Kalidasa praises 
the virtues of hunting as a pastime for the kings in both the 
Raghuvamsa and the Sakuntala. 

etc., Raghu IX 49 . 

etc., Sakuntala, II.5. 

Ayodhya 91.9 : Bharadvaja asks Bharata why he enter- 
ed the Asrama singly leaving back the army and the retinue. 
Bharata says : 

^ mm 11 
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Dilipa, with the same intention, went to Vasistha’s ASrama, 
Vith only a few followers : 

»Tr i 

Raghu, I 37. 

In Act I of the Sakuntala, Dusyanta says before entering 
Kanva’s Asrama : 

Jir ^ i i 

It is Valmiki who caught the sound of a chariot as 
“ Snigdha gambhira Ayodhya 114.1 : 

Dilipa’s chariot also moves like Bharata’s : 

Raghu 1.36. • 

In Raghu XII.18 Kalidasa says that Bharata protected 
Rama’s kingdom as one would a trust, Nyasa. 

Bharata says in the Ramayana, Ayodhya 115, 14 : 

Again, Valmiki uses the word ‘ San-nyasa ’ in sis. 15. 17 
and 20. 

Closing her exhortation to Rama for non-violence, Sita 
says, Aranya 9.25 : 

The hermits tell Dusyanta in I.IO, Sakuntala 

srfl^ffrJTRr i 

Aranya, 40.24: Ravana tells Marica : 

SIR 3 I 
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In the same connection, Kalidasa uses the same words ; 

STIR II Raghu, XII.53. 

Aranya, 52.29 : As Ravana was carrying Sita away, 
Valmiki is not able to help pausing a while to admire how 
fair Sita shone like a streak of lightning amidst a dark cloud- 
like mass which Ravana resembled. 

If Indumati marries the Pandya king, Kalidasa says, that the 
union of the fair lady and the swarthy lord will be like the 
union of the lightning and the cloud : 

Raghu, VI.65. 

Aranya 64, 14-20 : When Rama and Laksmana were 
wandering after the loss of Sita, not knowing even the direc- 
tion in which she might have gone, the deer that were wit- 
ness to Ravana’s act, mutely pointed out to Rama, the sou- 
thern direction by turning thither again and again : 

<1^ inr 5151= I 

^ 

%2|JTrorr ?Tr i 

In the Raghuvamsa Rama points out to Sita, as they fly home 
in the Pu§paka, the place where the compassionate deer in- 
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formed Rama of the whereabouts of Sita by turning th^ir 
'eyes towards the south. ^ 

Raghu, XIII.25. 

The immediately following verses in Aranya 64, (27- 
32) form the inspiration for Kalidasa’s portrayal of the love- 
mad Pururavas in Act IV of the Vikramorvasiya. Kalidasa 
is not able to help taking an entire verse from this situation 
in the Ramayana and putting it into the mouth of Pururavas. 

m ?gl I 

m 5^211 11 28. 

See Vikramorvasiya IV. 

Kiskindha 1,36-42. The sight of peacock couples danc- 
ing on the banks of the Parapa reduces Rama to a pitiable 
condition. Rama laments : 

f5ii%gt g?*i2iidqr T^iR^iigg ii 

'K ^ 'K 'I* 

^ ^ pi i 

m ii 

Pururavas in his love-mad state asks a peacock about the 
whereabouts of his beloved tJrvasi. Vikramorvasiya Act 
IV. 

qf^l^l \ 

^'l^iqif 1 f^^iiqiw m ii 

g%g ^ gg^q i=^[fq i 

Kiskindha 1.85: 5»Ti: nqqT: supplies the 

expressions in Kalidasa’s Kumara sambhava, III, 39 and 
III.54. 
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^8r?t5tT * * 95^ II ‘ 

Kiskindha 14.10. 

The cranes flying at the cloud in the form of a garland can 
be seen in Kalidasa, Megha I, 9 : 

^ si55rf;i: i 

The sight of birds flying in a row appearing like a garland 
pendant in the sky is met with more definitely in Raghu 1.42: 

'^oft5r?«rr%irqtea»iT i 

Valmiki describes in the next verse, Kiskindha 28, 24, 
the green lawns during the rains, green like the body of 
parrots and spotted red with Indragopa insects. 

In Vikramorvasiya, Act IV.17, Pururavas does not 
merely describe the green lawn with red Indragopas as re- 
sembling the shawl of a lady, but actually imagines it to be 
the slipt Uttariya of Grvasi and tries to pick it up. 

Kiskindha 30.28 : It was sage Valmiki who saw in the 
autumnal brooks with their thin streams flowing serpent- 
like, baring the sand-banks this side and that, the image of 
the new bashful brides revealing their reliefs little by little. 

.5R5r?I: | 

5|5R[;itq || 
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Kalidasa will not miss this verse ; nor will Kalidasa’s cloud 
tail to linger over a river like that. 

f^|d5fqJiT ^ mk. II 

Megha 1.41. 

Valmiki again comes to the slow-moving autumnal river 
which reminds him again of a similar image. 

JT?a[r: | 

^Rl'T^TKr^enrfttJftJiT sr^rid^f^qq ii 

Kis. 30.55. 

Kalidasa sees a similar lady in river Nirvindhya in Megha 
1.28. Only the girdle of Kalidasa’s Nirvindhya is not the 
chain of fishes as in Valmiki, but a row of water-birds. 

A verse in the Autumn-description in the Ritu samhara is 
nearer Valmiki’s verse. 

^trr^r: ii 3 

In the Vikramorvasiya, Pururavas imagines his Orvasi in a 
river. Act IV. Si. 52. etc. 

Sundara 4, 3 : Hanuman is described by Valmiki as 
setting his foot not only in lanka but on Ravana’s head also. 
See also Sundara 34, 39 Kalidasa takes the idea of placing 
the foot on Ravana’s heads, in Raghu, XII, 52. 

The image of a woman in a forlorn condition reminds 
Valmiki of a neglected lyre, lying in a corner, with its strings 
broken and hanging about. One of the similes in his billow- 
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ing description of Sita in the A^okavana, in the Sundara 
Kan^a, is : ‘ 

I 17.22 

Kalidasa transfers the simile to Indumati as Aja takes her 
dead body on his lap. When the idyll of _Aja’s life with Indu- 
mati came to a sudden end, and there the beloved lay a corpse 
in her lover’s lap, the image which most appropriately occurs 
to Kalidasa is the sudden break in some great music, when 
the strings of the Vina get snapped. 

Raghu. VIII. 41. 

Sundara 36.4 and 66.7 : When Sita received Rama’s 
ring and Rama received Sita’s Cudamani, Sita thought Rama 
himself had come and Rama thought Sita herself had come. 

mm ii 

kdiqr it i 

mm dlkd II 

In Raghu XII.64-65, Kalidasa says that Rama received the 
Cudamani from Hanuman as if it were the very heart of 
Sita, and as Rama placed it on his heart, he felt the very 
embrace of Sita. 

Raghu XII.42 : Surpanakha informing Khara and others 
of the new insult to the Raksasas offered by Rama — 

The second quarter is taken from Valmiki, Sundara, 37, 31 : 

dd qfw fidd; I 

Sundara 38, 22 : The crow’s mischief is described by 
Valmiki in the words 
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Kalidasa evidently could not even give thought, much less his 
' own expression to the sacrilege committed by the crow ; he 
escapes by simply putting there what Valmiki said with a 
‘ Kila 

^ 51 ^ fgsf: | 

Raghu, XIL22. 

Yuddha 5.6 : Rama yearns for the touch of the breeze 
even that blows from the direction where Sita is. 

?fT »Tr*Tf^ I 

The separated yaksa in the Meghaduta similarly embraces 
the northern breezes believing that they must have also been 
embraced by his beloved in Alaka. 

Yuddha 22, 72 : The Setu that Nala built in the Rama- 
yana ran like the Svatipatha, the milky way of the skies : 

I 

^ I) 

Kalidasa’s Setu also runs like the milky way. Rama, speed- 
ing above in the Puspaka, asks Sita to see his Setu on the 
waters below : 

Raghu XIII.2. 

Raghu XII.94. The expression pertaining to the battle 
‘ Krta-pratikrta ’ is taken from Valmiki, Yuddha 79.27 and 
89.21. 


^ 3 ^T«I ^ I: II 

Raghu XII.45 : 
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the one Rama giving fight to every one of the thousands of 
the enemies and thus appearing to be thousandfold to the* 
enemies’ eyes, might have been suggested by Ramayana, 
Yuddha 94, 26 : 

In the fury of the fight Rama says, Yuddha 101.48 — ‘ 0 
Vanaras, today you shall see the world rid of Ravana or 
Rama.’ 

m stir; I 

Kalidasa puts the words in Ravana’s mouth : 

1 Raghu, XII.83. 

In Raghu XII.89, Kalidasa says that Rama had a great 
opinion of Ravana. 

5>f5qr5[dT I 

?TJT^3f^d%55r^TiRrfd II 

Some of the expressions here are taken from the Rama- 
yana, Yuddha 114, 47-53, Mandodari’s description of Ravana, 
after the latter’s death ; 

^dR' #pqr?5RT I etc. 

There is ample evidence to show that Kalidasa consi- 
dered the Uttara Kanda a genuine part of Valmiki’s work. 
The cantos describing the banishment of Sita in the Uttara 
Kanda and the Raghuvamsa have many parallels : 

When at Rama’s behest, Laksmana took Sita to the 
forests to leave her there Sita had evil forebodings and spoke 
to Lakismana : 

dT^^q«I | 

❖ 5 |: 

♦ ♦ 

?ftdl ^ aw^irdd II Uttara 46.17. 
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Kalidasa summarises the whole situation in one verse : 


«Tf^*55rii3?^Rfq?^T 1 


Other parallels in this context 

are the following : 

Ramayana, Uttara.^ 

Raghuvamsa, XIV 

48.1 

54 


— 


?ft^r 5TITHT 1 

48.2 

56 

m 

?Tr 

48.3 

57 

*Trfrr^ ci^ 

3!r?JTlf|rlq 

mr i 

3^1’- 3^: 1 

48.4 

62 



48.8 

65 



5r[|c|># 1 




II 


48.10 

60 

*a«ioTtiTfq^ 

50frf®ErJT|oT ^ 1 

^lirgsR^oT 


f^?r'?!!| STlfqdfT^quiR: 1 

f ^ II 

48.11-13 

61 

♦ ;•; 

*Tg=^i?^r 115T1 

3IHI% ^ q?ir 


^rtcii 1 
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3Tf 

5T^ II 
48.13 

»T«Tr fl I 

48.24 


RT 

62 

cicir^ 

» 

68 

^fr ¥ * 

f^JTr ^ I 


Uttara 49, 11: Valmiki extends welcome to Sita : 

fq5!{r I 

^dr m- a ii 


Kalidasa’s Valmiki says : 

^ ^TdT f^dl ^ I 

^ SI qqiRi surrgqjtqr n 

Raghu, XIV. 74. 


Valmiki had seen the whole happening in his Samadhi: 
Uttara 49, 12 : 

siiqisd't =q[Ri fq?Hi w q^^irnfqqr i 
qjRtq %q m ft ii 


In the Raghu, XIV.72, Valmiki says : 

511^ R[^t qfoiqRd^^qi f^«qrqqR§f»i^q I 


Before sending Sita away, Rama tells his brothers, 
Raghu XIV.40 : 

srlfq ^qqqqi^ q^sqipir^ ft i 

This is taken by Kalidasa from a later context in the Uttara 
Kanda of the Ramayana, 97, 2-3, where Rama says : 

^qftcfffTfi^iriT qqr q?Ri qqfqq: i 
^qiiqqrd ^ ii 

Uttara 33, 13 : King Kartaviryarjuna welcomes sage 
Pulastya and says : 
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35rr fit \ 

5[ir^ f% WT^g ^ ii 

This, Himavan in Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava borrows for 
welcoming the seven sages : 

To have pointed out a few parallels in thought and ex- 
pression is not to have measured fully the influence of Val- 
miki on either Kaildasa or the other poets. For it is to the 
Adi Kavi and his Adi Kavi^^a that the classic poets owe the 
very conception of their classic poetry. 

NOTES 

1. At the end of the recent Kalidasa Day celebrations in the 
Sanskrit Academy, Madras, Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar, 
who presided over the occasion, asked me why I should not write 
this article. I am glad that a suitable occasion has soon come off 
to present this paper of mine to the Professor. 

2. KavyamMa Gucchaka 12. 

3. Pracandapandava, Act I, Viskambhaka. 

4. Buddhacarita (Cowell edn.) VI. 30, VIII. 8, IX, 9, 59, 
Besides the whole sequence in V. 47-62, description of ladies in 
several attitudes of sleep which the Buddha has to see is a close, 
line after line, imitation of VMmiki’s description of Ravana’s harem 
in sleeping state, which Hanuman has to see, in Sunclara, 10, sis. 
35-49, as also 9, 36-66. 

5. Kavyamala Gucchaka 10. 

6. Kavyamala 76. 



HISTORICAL MATERIAL IN GARCIA DA ORTA’S 
BOOK ‘ COLLOQUIES ON SIMPLES AND DRUGS 
OF INDIA ’ PRINTED IN GOA IN 1563 

BY 

D. V. S. Reddy, M.B.B.S., 

Medical College, Vizagapatam. 

Garcia Da Orta’s learned treatise on the ‘ Simples and 
drugs of India’ is more than a medical classic and is almost 
encyclopaedic in its range It is seldom consulted or quot- 
ed by the writers and teachers of Indian History, though, 
this Portuguese scholar-physician of the 16th Century was 
much more learned in ancient and mediaeval loro than Ber- 
nier and also had the advantage like Manucci of long stay in 
India as well as innumerable opportunities of gathering an 
unsurpassed wealth of information by his conversations 
with the Princes and Pandits of South India. 

As typical scholar of the mediaeval European Univer- 
sities, he had a sound knowledge of the literature, History, 
philosophy and medicine of Greece and Rome. During his 
stay in India as the physician to the Viceroy or the much- 
honoured consultant at the courts of the Deccan kings or as 
Lord of the island of Bombay, he collected a great library of 
European and Oriental works and could quote chapter and 
verse in his conversations. His residence at Bombay was 
an arcadian retreat to which generals, antiquarians and 
poets repaired for repose and enlightenment. It will not be 
possible, in a short article to do full justice to his erudition, 
and quote in detail every passage or reference that may be 
useful to the student of Indian History- I shall content my- 
self by attempting to indicate briefly, types of historical 
material or broad outlines and earnestly hope that my ama- 
teur attempt will stimulate a professional historian or re- 
54 
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search worker in history to deal with the subject more 
'thoroughly in the near future. 

The wealth of material may be roughly classified under 
the following headings. 

(1) Ancient history and tradition. 

(2) Archaeological notes. 

(3) Medieval History. 

(4) Observations on recent and contemporary events. 

(5) Statements based on personal knowledge and 

views. 

Ancient Tradition and History. 

The origin of the name Cairo for the chief city of Egypt 
is explained in a passage by Orta. “ Cairo was a famous 
and ancient city. Cairo was called Memphis by the Greeks 
in ancient times ; where there are now the famous pyramids 
and where Jose was a captive. Because a Queen named 
Alcaire increased the size of that city in one direction, the 
whole city got the name of Cairo. That city, since the Turks 
have been at Constantinople, continues to fall off in popu- 
lation” (p. 427). He refers to the well-known tradition 
that the Chinese have navigated the seas and traded with 
the West Coast of India from a very remote period. He .sug- 
gests that the “ Uzbegs bordering on China are the Parthians 
so detested by the Romans.” His knowledge of ancient 
geography and history of India and of west Indies, is illus- 
trated in the passage. ‘ Not only are your lands (West 
Indies) not Indies, they were never known to the ancients 

nor was Brazil But, this, Our India, has been called 

so from the time of Alexander down to this day. Of this 
Alexander, they have many histories, more th&n we have ’ 
(p. 292) He also gives a brief history of Ceylon. 

Archaeological Notes. 

Undoubtedly, the most famous of his descriptions refers 
to what are now called “ Elephanta Caves.” Talking of 
Bacaim and its neighbourhood Orta adds “ The said lands 
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are called Manora. They include, in one part, an island call- 
ed Salsette, where there are two pagodas or houses of idola-' 
try under ground.” Less known but equally interesting are 
his descriptions of the Chinese antiquities on the West Coast, 

“ In Calicut, they had a fortified factory which still exists 
and is called ‘ China Cota!’ In Cochin, they left a stone as a 
mark, in memory of their having been there. When the 
king of Calicut, besieged Cochin, because the Portuguese 
held it he destroyed the place and carried off this stone as a 
trophy, which cost him very dear. On this stone, the King 
of Repelin was crowned, the Zamorin placing the crown on 
his head. The stone remained at Repelin (4 leagues from 
Cochin) until 1536, Then Mortin Affonso de Souza, the 
not less invincible than fortunate Captain, burnt, sacked, 
and destroyed Repelin. The king fled and many with him. 
The stone was taken back to Cochin. The King ordered 
great festivities and remained deeply grateful to the Captain 
for driving the king of Calicut away ”. (p. 122-123). 

Sidelights on Mediaeval History. 

Orta’s account of the difference betv/een the Turk and 
the Rumi clearly shows his knowledge of mediaeval history 
of Europe. Describing the rise of the Muhammadan King- 
doms of Deccan, Orta narrates how Alladin Khilji, King of 
Delhi, conquered Balguate from very powerful tribes 300 
years earlier and divided his Empire into Captaincies, 
(pp. 70-71). References are also made to Bisnagar (pp, 37 
and 73). The tribes of Deccan called Brinjaries and Collas 
are thus described. “ To this day, the Collas, Kamjares, 

Reisbretoes, live by plunder and robbery, The kings 

also are grasping, for they pardon those who share the 
plunder with them,” (p. 69) . 

Orta also mentions Tamerlane, the conquest of Delhi by 
Baber and the usurpation of the Moghul Throne by Sher- 
shah. Even Persian history was familar to him and he 
describes the origin and rise of Shah Ismail and the Court of 
Shah Tahmasp, 
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^ Observations on Recent and Contemporary Events- 

Orta describes the origin of the Kingdom of Adalkhaii, 
of Nizamaluco and of Verido, and the revolts in the Deccan 
and some of the important personages taking part in them, 
(p. 71). He gives a very interesting history of the spread 
of Christianity near Cape Comorin. “ That fishery (near 
Cape Comorin) belongs to the King, our lord. It should 
yield much, for, there is so much zeal for the faith among 
more than 50,000 Christians who do the work there. This 
Chi’istianity was the work of one man, no less virtuous than 
learned, named Mighel Vaz who was Vicar-General of India. 
This conversion to Christianity was afterwards increased 
by Master Francisco, theologist, who was a principal of this 
holy company jointly with Father Ignatius, whose virtues 
and sanctities, if they were written down, would make a 
large book. This Christianity is now fostered and encour- 
aged by Fathers and brothers of the Company of Jesus and 
is honoured by the martyrdom of some of the religions of 
this holy company,” (pp. 297 and 298). He also adds a 
very interesting piece of information that Issac of Cairo, a 
Jew, learned in many languages, brought to Portugal the 
news of the death of Sultan Bahadur in 1537. His state- 
ments regarding the City of Bacain and the fortress of Diu 
may be considered to be authoritative and true. “ Bacaim 
is a very great city, and under its jurisdiction there are 
many lands and cities. It gives a rent to the king of more 
than 160,000 cruzados with its land and fortresses,- after- 
wards granted to Francisco Barreto.” “ Diu is an island 
which includes a city and a good port, with a very consider- 
able trade, and concourse of many merchants, Venetians, 
Greeks, Rumes, Turks, Persians, and Arabs. It was given 
by the great Sultan Bahadur to Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
being Chief Captain of the Indian Sea. The grant to him 
was that he might build the fortress in any part of Diu that 
he chose, and this he did, so that it could be defended by 
land and by sea. Afterwards, owing to many treasons that 
they practised upon us, they lost the city and the whole island 
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of which we have been possessed of, for many years. It is a 
very great and strong city, which, with a small besieged' 
force, we defended against the Grand Turk, with a great 
power, in 1539. Afterwards, in 1546, it was besieged for 
seven or eight months, the walls being beaten down, the few 
Portuguese in the garrison defending it gallantly. At last, 
the Governor, Dom Joam de Castro, enfered the island and 
city and drove out the Moors, killing a great number. He 
then resolved to build another and a larger fortress. As 
these events have already been well described in Latin and 
in Portuguese, I will not write more about them, for as I 
said, they have already been described in a better style.” The 
intercourse of the Chinese with India and their settlement at 
Calicut is described “ The city of Calicut where all kinds of 
merchandise were bought and sold, was celebrated in these 
parts. Thither goods were brought from elsewhere and the 
Chinese came with their trade, including the Sandal which 
they sold there, whence it was taken to the West. I have 
told you already that the Chinese factory, called ‘ China 
Cota ’ in which the Chinese reside, is to-day still establish- 
ed there. But as the people of that land committed treason 
against the Portuguese when they first came to India, they 
went to Cochin and laid Calicut waste. So, little by little 
its trade fell off, having been the chief city full of rich Moors 
who brought wealth to it.” (p. 398). 

Statements Based on Personal Knowledge- 

His estimate of the F'ortuguese character is probably 
correct. “It is true that the Portuguese are not very curi- 
ous nor are they good writers. They are greater friends of 
doing than of talking. They labour to acquire by their law- 
ful trading but they do not ill, treat the Indians ; on the con- 
trary, peaceful Indians are much favoured by the Gover- 
nors.” Orta observes that if ho were to write on Kings of 
China and their Kingdom it will require a volume, (p. 95). 
But, he cannot help recording his observation on the Chi- 
nese. “ The Chinamen are very subtle in buying and sell- 
ing and in mechanical trades ; while in letters they do not 
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give the advantage to any others. They have written laws 
‘ in conformity with common right and others that are very 
just, as may be clearly seen from a book on the subject which 
is in this India. One of these laws is that a man may not 
marry a woman, who is known to have another husband. 
The men who go to China learn to practise just ways. These 
Chinese give degrees and many honours to literary men and 
it is such men who govern the land under the king. On the 
pictures that they design are painted the chairs and the men 
reading and the audience listening to them ” (pp. 153-4) . 
He also adds “ I know the number of Chinese ships that navi- 
gated having counted those which went to Ormuz as record- 
ed in their books and these were 400 Junks which entered 
the port of the island Jeru (Ormuz) .” 

His knowledge of the various diamond mines in the 
Deccan is displayed in a long passage. He was acquainted 
with the brother of King of Delhi at the Court of Sultan 
Bahadur, King of Cambay and personally knew Chikarao 
of Vizianagar. Orta’s opinion on the value of the work of 
L. Verthema as a source-book of Indian History is very 
candid and deserves the perusal of the historians of India. 



A HISTORY OF SACRED MUSIC OF INDIA 


BY 

P. Sambamurti, B.A., B.L., 

University of Madras. 

Next to Art music, Sacred music claims the largest 
number of musical compositions. Even countries which 
cannot boast of a highly developed system of music, possess 
devotional songs in profusion. The human longing for God 
being universal, it is natural that songs of a religious nature 
should be found in the music of every country. In Art 
music, music is enjoyed for its own sake. Art music which 
is also referred to as Pure music has both an emotional and 
an intellectual appeal. Raga alapana and the other types of 
manodharma sangita (creative music) constitute the finest 
examples of pure music When a composer or a musician 
attempts Art music, his chief concern is the portrayal of the 
raga bhava in all its rich and colourful aspects. The sahityas 
of Art musical forms only help us to better present and 
interpret the music. Sacred music is a species of Applied 
Music. Applied music embraces all compositions wherein 
the sahitya is an important factor and the music which 
clothes the sahitya serves merely as a vehicle for the latter 
expression of the ideas enshrined in the sahitya (libretto). 
In other words, music ceases to be an end by itself and is 
used or applied for a specific purpose. Sacred music, 
dance music, Kalakshepam music, opera music and the music 
of the Yakshaganas are the important branches of applied 
music and in all these cases, music serves only as a means to 
an end. The music of these songs is simple and there are 
neither terse sancharas nor sangatis. The range of the 
pieces rarely exceeds IV2 octaves. Nor do we come across 
in them sections like the chittasvara, svara sahitya, and 
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solkattu svara which adorn kritis. Sacred music is Vaidika 
' ganam and secular music is laukika ganam. The hymn, 
anthem, mass orotorium, passion and the psalm are in- 
stances of sacred forms in European music. 

In India perhaps more than in any other country in the 
world, religion andmusic are intimately connected with each 
other. The Tirumurtis are associated with music. God is 
said to reside in the hearts of devotees that sing His praise. 
Says Appar, 

iBSssruusuir /fi«jr,K(o(S/ra9«0/r<B Qmo'smi—'Siioisr ’’ 

Also the saying of the Lord to Narada. 

Many celestials and Puranic figures are mentioned as 
adepts in music. Musical instruments are named after 
them. Anjaneya, Havana and Arjuna are mentioned as 
great musicians. Music wa.s styled the Gandhai’va Veda. 
Time;; without number, the gi’cat Acharyas had emphasised 
that music should be used only to .sing the glories of God. 
The idea “ What is the use of the tongue that is not able to 
sing the praise of God ? What is the use of the hand that is 
not able to perform Puja to God ? ” etc. has been echoed and 
re-echoed by many poets and seers. All these circum- 
stances were therefore responsible for the large output of 
devotional compositions in the different languages in India. 
In this Paper I shall confine my attention to sacred music in 
Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu and refer to a few of the out- 
standing South Indian composers in this field. 

Sacred Music in Sanskrit. 

The Vedic Hymns are the earliest examples of sacred 
music in India. The Ramayana was chanted by Lava and 
Kusa in the court of Sri Rama in melodious jatis (corres- 
ponding to modern ragas). When Havana was pressed un- 
der Mount Kailasa he recited the Sama ganam. This pleas- 
ed Lord Siva and he was forthwith released. 
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The Gita Govinda of Jayadeva (12th century) is an 
important piece of sacred music and is sung throughout India,’ 
though not in the original ragas and talas. The Ashtapadis 
are also the earliest examples of x-egular musical composi- 
tions, each piece being set in specific raga and tala. For, the 
Tevara hymns, which are earlier than the Ashtapadis, only 
the Pans (ragas) are given and not tile talas though the 
metre of the songs suggest to us their possible time-mea- 
sures. Many later writers in South India wrote works on 
the model of the Gita Govinda, on parallel themes. The 
Tyagaraja Ashtapadi of Venkatamakhi (17th century), the 
Sivashtapadi of Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswati and the 
Ramashtapadi of Rama Kavi may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

The Krishna Lila Tarangini of Tirtha Narayanaswami 
(16th century) ranks next in importance. The author is 
believed to be an incarnation of Jayadeva and his work 
is the finest opera in the Sanskrit language. It consists of 
twelve cantos (Tarangas) and the work is worth study even 
as a piece of literature. From the musical point of view it 
is an authoritative lakshya grantha for the topic of raga and 
rasa. The songs in the opera are clothed with music ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The slokas, churnikas, crisp musi- 
cal dialogues and the kirtanas interspersed with jatis or tala 
add very great interest to the work. Recent researches 
have revealed that Tirtha Nai'ayanaswami was a native of 
Tanjore District. The circumstances that made him take to 
sanyasa asrama are interesting. Very early in his life he 
attained great proficiency in learning. He got married and 
his father-in-law’s house lay on the other side of the river 
Vennar. A strong man that he was whenever he desired to 
go to his father-in-law’s house he used to swim across the 
river and reach the other bank. But one day as he was 
nearing the mid-stream, a sudden current came and swept 
him. Giving up all hopes of surviving and feeling that his 
Janma should not go to waste, he threw off his sacred thread, 

plucked a hair from off his head, recited the necessary 
55 
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mantras and became a sanyasi. But just at that moment 
' he happened to dash against some reeds and catching hold 
of them rested for a short time, floating on the water. The 
floods gradually subsided and relieved of exhaustion he re- 
sumed swimming, he reached the other bank and went to 
his father-in-law’s house. He was given the usual welcome. 
His wife however saw in him, not her husband but a Maha 
Purusha. Her parents therefrom requested him to explain 
the puzzling situation and reveal the truth. The son-in-law 
revealed what had taken place in the mid-stream. He re- 
cognised the greatness of his wife and realising that no pur- 
pose would be served by staying in his native place any 
longer, he started on a pilgrimage to the North. He stayed 
in the Andhra Desa for a long time and it was there that he 
wrote his famous Krishna Lila Tarangini. Later in his life 
he came to the south and stayed in Varahur in Tanjore Dis- 
trict and there gave publicity to his work. His samadhi is 
in Tirupoonthuruthi and has become a place of pilgrimage. 

There are many composers who wrote Kirtanas in Sans- 
krit. Margadarsi Seshayyangar (early 17th century), 
Ayyaval, Sadasiva Brahmendra and Vijia Gopala of the 17th 
century and Paidala Gurumurti Sastri Tyagaraja 
(1767-1847). Muthuswami Dikshitar, (1776-1835), 
Syama Sastri (1762-1827) H. S. Swati Tirunal (1813-1847) 
Ramachandra Yatindra, Kamakoti Sastri, Walajapet Ven- 
kataramana Bhagavathar, Linga Rajurs and Mysore Sada- 
siva Rao of the last century may be mentioned. For the pur- 
pose of his daily worship Tyagaraja wrote his own divya- 
nama Kirtanas in Sanskrit and they reveal his powers of 
sahitya and command over the Sanskrit language. There 
are many Namavalis in Sanskrit. Namavali is the simplest 
of sacred forms and is intended for congregational singing. 
Within the space of one, two or four avartas not only is the 
raga svarupa carefully portrayed but a complete devotional 
idea is expressed by the congregation and is concluded with 
a Pundarikam. Antiphonal singing is also seen in the 
Namavalis. At a time wdien the people did not take the 
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trouble to record music in notation, tunes were given special 
names and remembered. And sahityas bearing those names * 
were sung to the same tune everywhere. Pancha chama- 
ram and Matta Kokilam in Sanskrit and Ananda Kalipu in 
Tamil are instances. 


In Telugu 

Telugu Kirtanas form the bulk of the sacred forms in 
South India. Even composers whose mother-tongue was 
Tamil, Kannada and Mahratti wrote in Telugu. The earliest 
Telugu Kirtanas are by the Tallapakkam composers who 
belong to the 15th century. For the first time in the history 
of South Indian music we come across the divisions of a 
song into Pallavi, Anupallavi and Chai'ana in their works. 
Tallapakkam Chinnayya is regarded as the Mula Purusha 
for the modern Bhajana paddhati. His Todayam Mangala 
pieces are even now sung at the commencement of every 
Bhajana in South India. Tyagaraja who wrote his own 
Divyanama and Utsava sampradaya Kirtanas for the purpose 
of his daily worship, out of deference to Chinnayya, did not 
displace his Todaya Mangalam pieces, by any of his own. 
There is a composition of Chinnayya in Sankarabharana raga 
Atatala “ Sri Hari Pada tirthame ” This leads one to con- 
clude that the suladi sapta talas which attained prominence 
during the time of Purandara Das, were already in vogue. 
The compositions of the Tallapakkam composers are also 
seen in such rare ragas as Narani Hejjajji Konda Malahari, 
Mukhari pantu Padi etc. The next Telugu composer of 
eminence is Bhadrachalam Ramadas (17th century) . He was 
a prolific composer of Kirtanas and the great composer Tya- 
garaja pays his homage to him in two kritis of his and also 
in an invocatory Kandapadya figuring at the commencement 
of his Telugu opera ; Prahlada Bhakti Vijayam. Amongst 
the composers of Telugu Kirtanas in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies may be mentioned Giriraja Kavi, Virabhadrayya, 
Matrubhutayya, Ramaswamy Dikshitar, Tyagaraja, Syama 
Sastri, Vina Kuppier, Cheyyur Chengalvaraya Sastri, Kama- 
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koti Sastri and others. There are many Telugu Namavalis. 
The Utsava Sampradaya Kirtanas and the Divyanama Kir- 
lanas of Tyagaraja are soul-stirring compositions and are 
sung in every Bhajana party. His nindastuti kirtanas and 
samkshepa Ramayana kirtanas are also very popular. He 
has also left behind him a few dvidhatu kirtanas also. 
Occasionally we come across also Vedanta kirtanas which 
contain philosophical conundrums. 

In Tamil. 

The Muvar Tevaram, the Tiruvachaham of Manikka 
Vachagar, the songs of the Vaishnava .samayacharyas the 
hymns of Tayumanavar and the Siddhas, the Tiruppugal of 
Arunagirinathar and the Arutpa of Ramalingaswamy con- 
stitute the cream of Tamil sacred music. These songs are 
even now sung in the temples of Tamil Nadu. Composers 
like Muthu Tandavar, Marimutha Pillay, Papavinasa 
Mudaliar, Arunachala Kavirayar, Gopalakrishna Bharati, 
Kavikunjara Bharati, Achuta Dasar, Ramaswamy Sivan, 
Ghanam Krishniar, Madhura Kavi Subramanya Bharati and 
others have left behind them beautiful and charming Tamil 
Kirtanas. 

Thus we find that from pre-historic times dowm to the 
present day there has been a continued out-put of songs be- 
longing to the realm of sacred music. A student of Indian 
music cannot afford to neglect this important branch of 
sangita. 



THE OLD OENITIVE SINGULAR OF 
INDO-EUROPEAN -O- STEMS 


BY 

Dr. C. R. Sankaran, 

Reader, Deccan College, Poona. 

The rdthas-pdti-s hypothesis was first formulated by 
me in my paper, “ The Double Accented Vedic Com- 
pounds.”*"^ Holger Pedersen,^ in case of its validity, showed 
it to confirm his own view that 'the old genitive singular of 
Indo-European -o- stems ended in -s-. My hypotheses is 
further referred to in my papers, “ Postulation of two pro- 
bable degrees of abstraction in the primitive Indo-European 
tongue in the light of compound accentuation “ Tocha- 
rian and the invalidity of the Satem-centum hypothesis 
forming a parallel to Hittite and the rdthas-pdti-s hypo- 
thesis”'^ and “Indo-European '''G-ym-skiho or I 

desire now only to state that the correctness of the view that 
the old genitive singular of the Indo-European -o- stems 
ended in -s is attested by the presence of rdthas-, undoubted- 
ly the most archaic genitive singular of Indo-European -o- 
stems in the ekagnikanda of the Krsna Yajurveda 1.1-9 
Kke ’nasah khe rdthah khe yugdsya saclpate. We have yet 
another reading of the same passage too, — Khe ’ndsah khe 
rdthah khe yugasya sacipate? Haradatta in his commentary 
says — rathah iti sasthyarthe prathamd.^ It is indeed re- 
markable that this old genitive singular of the primitive 
Indo-European (if not of the proto Indo-Hittite) -o- stems 
has survived here. For the corresponding passage in the 
Rigveda reads : — Khe dthasya khe ’ndsah khe yugdsya 
satakrato^ which shows that during the Vedic period there 
must have been a keen struggle between the analogical -sya 
formation of the -o- stems [on account of the influence ex- 
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ercised by the pronominal declension ] on the one side and 
* the most archaic feature of the primitive Indo-European 
(viz., the apparent identity of the nominative and genitive 
singular of -o- stems, as the oldest genitive singular of the 
primitive Indo-European -o- stems doubtless ended in* -os 
corresponding to Skr- as) ; evidently at one stage of transi- 
tion when both the* mantras referred to were composed, the 
undoubtedly old rdthas and the analogical rdthasya existed 
side by side. It is a matter for gratification that these two 
historic survivals (rdthas-pdtis-s and khe rdthah) at any 
rate, possibly with vdnas- of vdnds-pdti-s along with the Hit- 
tite instance like anas, aids and antuhsas give us a rare 
insight into the question of formation of the old proto. IE. or 
Proto-IH genitive singular of -o- stems. 

NOTES 

1-2. Madras University Journal, 1936, p. 63. 

3. See H. Pedersen, Etudes Littianiennes, p. 23 and Hittitisch 
und die anderen Indo-Europaischen Sprachen p. 26. 

4. A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. 
Thomas, Bombay 1939, pp. 227-8. 

5. The Neio Indian Antiquary Vol . II, 1939, p . 

6. An article to bo published in a symposium in the New 
Indian Antiquary forming a sequel to my earlier paper '^gm-sko 
versus '’’g>'m-skih6. The NIA. 19.39. Vol. I, pp. 632-636. 

7. Cf. Mysore edition. Bibliotheca Sanskrita. No. 28, 1902, 
p. 8. Also WINTERNITZ’S edition, Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Pre.ss 1897 p. 2 footnotes. 

8. See Mysore edition p. 9. 

9. RV. VIII. 91.7. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDU ALPHABET 


BY 

A. N, Srinivasaraghava Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

Travancore Education Service. 

The great Orientalists of to-day, have come to the con- 
clusion that the modei'n and ancient systems of Indian Al- 
phabet can be traced back to the old Phoenician Alphabet, 
which is regarded as the mother of the alphabets of the world. 
But support for the theory of a local oi’igin of the alpha- 
bet has not been wanting. E. Thomas (1866) suggested a 
Dravidian Origin : Lassen repudiated a foreign origin al- 
together. 

It was once believed that the numerals were borrowed 
by the whole world including India from Arabia : hence the 
term Arabic numerals. But thanks to modern scholars it 
has been established that the Hindu System of numerals was 
alone the parent of all the systems of numerals in the world 
with perhaps very few exceptions. So, it is not improba- 
ble that some day in the near future the same thing may be 
established very firmly in the case of the Indian Alphabet 
also. It is true that there is nothing degrading in borrow- 
ing but it is not right to deny originality to the original in- 
ventors 

“ The earliest written documents that have been dis- 
covered in India are the proclamations of the Buddhist King 
Piyadasi or Asoka which are written in two different cha- 
racters ; and the silly denunciations of writing in which the 
Brahmans have always indulged, render it excessively im- 
probable that they had anything to do with the introduction 
of the Indian Art. The inscriptions of Asoka are of about 
250 B.C., but it seems probable that writing was practised to 
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a certain extent in Northern India nearly half a century be- 
fore that period.” So said Burnell. He may be right in 
saying that the earliest written documents belong only to 
the period of Asoka, but he gives no reason for his denounc- 
ing the Brahmans as ‘ those who indulged in the silly denun- 
ciations of writing ’. There is no passage in Sanskrit lite- 
rature, where the art of writing is discouraged. On the 
contrary it has been stated that by copying such sacred 
books as Sri Ramayana a person goes to heaven.^ 

Again it has been pointed out that Megaslhenes states 
that there were no written books at that time, (302 B.C.) 
in India and the people did not know letters, but he also 
mentions milestones at a distance of ten stadia from one an- 
other, ‘indicating the bye roads and intervals.’ Burnell him- 
self admits that “ it is difficult, though not impossible, to 
suppose that these indications were made by the stones 
merely, and that there were not any marks on them to tell 
more than the mere position of the stones could do.” Either 
the evidence of Megasthenes is unreliable or those stones are 
destroyed : the former has been proved to be quite reliable 
and the latter is quite probable. 

Another argument is that the spelling of words found 
in the inscriptions does not satisfy the rules of grammar. 
This Burnell himself admits is traceable to the carelessness 
of the masons, who could not be expected to be well versed 
in the alphabet ^ 

The express statement that the Indians had no written 
laws the above mentioned instances must not be given any 
weight. Moreover this want of written laws in India was 
quoted by much later writers like Strabo, who must have 
been able to correct this statement if wrong at their time.® 

Another important argument put forward by Burnell 
to prove that writing was borrowed by Indians is the fact 
that the word lipi is used to denote writing. It is assumed 
that writing originally consisted of scratches or incisions on 
a hard substance. Hence if writing were originally invented 
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in India “ one would expect the word Lekhita a denvative 
of the root ‘ likh ’ (= scratch) instead of lipi a derivative of ’ 
the root lip (=smear) especially as the last is always used 
in India to express the act of writing on any substance (eg. 
Manavadharma ^astra). In the Cuneiform inscriptions of 
Achaemenides dipt is the term used for those edicts. In the 
Behistun inscriptions of Darius we find 'the word Dipim to 
denote writing. So “ with an admittedly Semitic ultimate 
origin of the Indian alphabets.” Burnell naturally expects a 
foreign term for the art of writing and suggests that lipi is not 
the derivative of root lip but a corrupt foreign term. Other- 
wise, “ the prima facie derivation from root lip assumes that 
(1) writing is indigenous to India, and (2) that it originally 
began there with marks not scratched on a hard substance 
but painted on the prepared surface of a suitable stuff ”, and 
both these assumptions are negatived by facts according to 
Burnell.'* On the other hand it will be shown later that writ- 
ing in India began only with staining and hence writing 
was indigenous to India as indicated by the term lipi. But 
as a knowledge of certain technicalities of the Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Religion is absolutely essential to a clear under- 
standing of the subject, we shall now turn our attention to 
a brief survey of the same. 

Philosophy and Religion. 

The object of the Hindu Philosophy and Religion is to 
enable a person to attain salvation by getting rid of the 
vasanas of the previous karmas which throw him in the tur- 
moil of Samsara or series of births. Though no distinction 
can be made between man and man in anything yet all are 
not equally competent to do the same thing. So the Hindu 
Religion divides mankind into two main groups viz., (1) 
those that are attracted by the external glamour of the mate- 
rial world and ; (2) those that are drawn by an innate de- 
sire towards Atma or soul and strive towards attaining sal- 
vation. The former are called Mlecchas or (Mla==low, Icchd 
=desire) tiie Low Desired because they are the victims of 
the glamour of the material world. The latter are called the 
56 
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Hindus, because as a first step towards Atma they have 
begun to purify themselves by taking to Ahimsa and avoid- 
ing eating of flesh as the word itself signifies, for the word is 
derived from two words Himsa and Duyate and means the 
person who feels aggrieved at Himsa or causing injury to 
others. Vide Merutantra “ Himsayam duyate yasmad- 
dhindu rityabhidhiyate ” (ilqtqj 

Coming to the Hindu, we find there are fourteen stages 
lor him to pass through, yogically described as the fourteen 
worlds, given in two sets of seven worlds known as Bhu, 
Bhuvar, Suvar, Mahar, Jana, Tapas, Satya constituting the 
Higher ones and Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Rasatala, Mahatala, 
Talatala and Patala constituting the Lower ones. 

The Mleccha sees only the external body and it is his 
Atma. His ‘ I ’ refers only to the external body. He sees 
nothing beyond it. But the body of a spiritual Hindu is sup- 
posed to consist of five kosas or shells in which his soul is 
imprisoned. The first, as every body knows is the external 
body and is known as the Annamayakoga or the shell which 
depends entirely on Anna or food 

Inside this Annamaya Kosa, is the Pranamaya Koga. This 
Koga is the Atma in relation to the body represented by the 
Annamaya Koga. Inside the Pranamaya Koga is the Mano- 
maya Koga with the Manomaya Atma (the soul of mind). 
This Manomaya Koga is the Atma or soul in relation to the 
body represented by the two Kogas referred to above. In- 
side this Manomayakoga is the Atma of the three external 
kosas. This is known as the VijnanamayakSga with the 
Vijnanamaya Atma (The Soul of knowledge). This is the 
pure jiva or the Individual Soul. Inside this kosa is seat 
ed the Anandamaya koga with the Anandamaya Atma (The 
Soul of Bliss) . This is the Paramatma, Igwara of the Univer- 
sal soul. This is the Atma or the soul of the four Kosas out- 
side. The discovery of the Vijnanamaya and Anandamaya 
kogas and the union of the Individual Soul with the Univer- 
sal is the main theme of the Yoga Sastra (the science of 
union) . 
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Various processes are given in the Sastras to purify 
these ko^as and thereby discovering the Atma seated inside. 
The Atma may be compared to a light and the kosas to 
darkened glasses surrounding the light. The purification 
corresponds to cleaning of the glasses which will result in 
the clear vision of the light inside. 

• 

The seven early stages of a Hindu correspond to the 
purifications of the Amiamayakosa. During these stages 
the spiritual Hindu remains an Avarna, i.e., a person whose 
goal is varnahood, a person who is very nearly equal to a 
Savarna, but not completely attained varnahood. The 
particle A in Sanskrit is not exactly a negation. Thus a non- 
Brahmin is one who is not a Brahman but at the same time 
similar to him in many respects 

The human body being a compound of the five gross 
elements (having nothing to do with the elements in Che- 
mistry), the purification of the Annamaya koga requires 
dhyana or concentration on the presiding deity of these ele- 
ments in the subtle form. This deity is known as Gane^a 
or more elaborately Bhuta Ganega (the lord of Bhutha 
ganas or the five bhuthas or elements). Unfortunately 
nowadays this word ‘ Bhuta ’ is misintei’preted as the devil 
and hence the primary deity of Hinduism has been reduced ’ 
to the elephant-faced demon, worshipped by the ignor- 
ant Hindus of India ’. This deity is propitiated first before 
beginning any important religious ceremony in order that 
the obstacles standing in the way may be removed. Why ? 
The root cause of the external body constituted by Anna- 
inaya kosa (or the Sthula .sarira) alone stands in the way of 
our attaining salvation. If the karmas of vasanas that give 
this sthula sarira are got rid of, the salvation is attained. 
But this sthula sarira is a combination of the five gross ele- 
ments, which therefore are considered as the main obstacles 
in the way of performance of religious karmas. So no won- 
der the worship of Ganesa is identified with the removal of 
obstacles. This is the very reason why every one is per- 
mitted to worship Ganesa, because it is the very starting 
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point of religion. The image of this deity is placed in eveiy 
public place, the junction of roads, the river bed etc. The 
kind rishis of old wanted every human being to worship this 
deity get the Annamayakosa Purified and thereby ascend the 
ladder of y5ga gradually. In short, Ganesa is the symbol 
of purification of the Annamayakosa. 

The eighth stage corresponds to the perfection of the 
purification of the Annamayakosa. In this stage the Hindu 
stands on a firm ground to ascend the ladder of yoga. Hence 
this stage is Bhu or Earth. This is the first Savarna stage. 
He is a sudra now. His main business is SuSrusha (gw^r) 
which again is mischievously misinterpreted as doing service 

to the people of higher caste. But (g^i) Susrusha means 
the desire to hear, that is, he is to get a theore- 
tical knowledge of yoga from those who have advanced fur- 
ther and are having practical knowledge of the same. The 
knowledge is always acquired by doing service to the Guru 
or preceptor and hence the term in Laukika Sanskrit came 
to mean ‘ Service.’ But in Vaidika Sanskrit the meaning re- 
mains unaltered 

The lower seven stages are known as Avarna stages 
and the higher ones the savarna stages, for varna in Sanskrit 
means a letter. The letters refer only to the letters of the 
sacred Pranava Mantra which is a mixture of the three let- 
ters A, U and M and a fourth known as the Ardha matra. 
They symbolically represent the yogic processes correspond- 
ing to the four stages of Sudrahood, Vaisyahood, Kshatriya- 
hood and Brahmanhood. Hence the lower seven stages are 
known as Avarna stages and the higher ones Savarna 
stages. 

The purification of the Pranamaya kosa is now begun 
by the regulation of breath. This is the eleventh stage or the 
first Brahman stage. This is the stage referred to by the 
fourth letter of the Pranava known as Ardha Matra. But 
this Ardha Matra is divided into five stages of Brahman- 
hood viz., Bindu, Nada, Kala, Kalatita and Tatpara referring 
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to Brahman, Morning worship (Pratas Sandhya) Mid-day 
worship (Madhyahnika), Evening worship (Sayam San-* 
dhya), and salvation. These correspond to the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth stages and final emancipa- 
tion. 

In the eleventh stuge the karmas are done without any 
desire for fruits which process is known as KarmaySga. 
This corresponds to the Mahar loka and leads to the dis- 
covery of the Individual soul which is concentrated on as 
in the twelfth stage which is hence known as Janoloka 
(jana — man). In the tenth stage of Kshatriya only Svarga 
lokais attained which is considered as perishable at the end 
of Kalpas and hence the stage is known as Swar loka. But 
the twelfth stage of Janoloka begins the world from which 
practically there is no return. Hence this stage is known 
as Prathas Sandhya® or the Morning union, because the union 
with the Infinite has begun. This corresponds to the know- 
ledge from Karmayoga leading to salvation. 

The thirteenth stage corresponds to the Madhyahnika 
or the Midday union with the Infinite. The Individual soul 
is seen in its pristine purity as the embodiment of know- 
ledge. The presiding deity is Siva® the basic divinity of the 
individual soul. That is wliy the presiding deity of ‘ the 
Rudra ’ of the Upanishads is described as the Rudra who is 
Samkarshana and who is also described as the Sun or 
Parama Purusha (Saiikarshanamurtisvarupo yosavadiyah 

Parama Purushassa esha Rudro devata. 

The process here by which the 
Akshara or individual soul is concentrated upon as the body 
of the Infinite is the Jnanayoga. 

The fourteenth stage corresponds to the Evening Union 
where moksha jnana or knowledge leading to salvation is 
attained by concentration on the Paramatma of the Ananda- 
mayakosa technically styled Vishnu (all-pervading) or the 
Universal Soul. 
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The next is salvation technically referred to as Midnight. 
This corresponds to the clear vision of the Infinite as is 
shown by the incarnation of Sri Krishna at dead of night. 
The birth of Sri Krishna at midnight refers both to starting 
of Karmayoga of the Morning Sandhya and the final goal 
of both Bhakthiyoga of Say am Sandhya, and Jnanayoga of 
the Madhyahnika when the individual soul or Siva is con- 
centrated upon. 

That which is concentrated upon is known as Sabda 
Brahman. The written symbols the Sabda Brahman also 
fall into two groups corresponding to Jnana Bhakti and 
to Kevala-Bhakti of which the former alone is supposed to 
give salvation in the three yugas Krita, Treta and Dvapara 
while the latter also helps mankind to work out its emanci- 
pation in the Kaliyuga.^ This naturally introduces the sub- 
ject of the significance of the two sets of Aksaras (letters) 
corresponding to Jnana Bhakti and Kevala Bhakti and hence 
we shall now try to consider their significance. 

The significance of the word Lipi. 

The Ak.saras of the alphabet are merely the oral and 
written symbols of the different phases of the Aksara or the 
Sabda Brahman. Sabda Brahman is not different from the 
Brahman but only its aspect as combined with Cit prakriti 
and Acit praki'iti, or simply Prakriti. This Acit prakriti or 
matter and Cit Prakriti or souls together constitute this visi- 
ble v/orld as ordained by the Sabda Brahman. The combi- 
nation of Purusha or Brahman with Prakriti results pri- 
marily in the creation of what is known as the Mahat Tat- 
vam This further undergoes a change and the Ahamkara 
Tatvam is created. This Ahamkara Tatvam has got three 
phases the Satvic, Rajasic and Tamasic. The human body 
and all the other things of the world are made up of only the 
five gross elements. The Prakriti from which are evolved 
the remaining Tatvams together with the evolved Tatvams 
Mahat, Ahamkara, Mind, five sensory organs, five motor 
organs, the five tanmatras, the five subtle elements consti- 
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tute the well known twenty four Tatvams or categories, the 
twenty fifth being the Atma itself. If the Paramatma is* 
taken as a separate entity, the Jivatma or the Individual soul 
is considered as the twentyfifth Tatva and the Paramatma, 
the twenty-sixth. 

The purification of the gross elements is identical with 
the purification of the Annaraaya koga or the external body 
as already pointed out. It is done by taking satvic food, 
avoiding flesh and other things which cause intoxication or 
excitement or stimulation. 

The five subtle elements classed together with the five 
Pranas (Vital Airs) constitute the Pranamaya kosa where 
these Pranas are found together with the five motor organs. 
The Manas or the mind with the five sensory organs consti- 
tutes the Manomayakosa. The Mahat or Buddhi (Intellect) 
with the five sensory organs constitutes the Vijnanamaya 
kosa. These three kosas of an Individual together consti- 
tute his Sukshma Sarira. Thus the Sukshma Sarira or the 
subtle body consists of 17 categories comprising 5 vital airs 
(including subtle elements) 5 sensory organs, 5 motor 
organs, the Mind, and the Buddhi. The purification of these 17 
categories is yogically described in the 17 puranas. In the 
Mahabharata which is higher in rank than the 17 puranas, 
these 17 categories and the Atma are dealt with as signified 
by the 18 parvas or stages. The eighteenth Purana Bhaga- 
vata deals only with Atma as combined with Prakriti since 
the 17 categories are involved in Prakriti. 

The partial purification of the Manomaya koSa is effect- 
ed by doing Sat Karma like Yajna or sacrifice. All the yajnas 
are the mechanical counterparts of the mental working out 
of the process of involution of the Tatvas. 

The elaborate rituals of these yajnas seem to have no 
significance to an ordinary observer. Each yajna represents 
the purification and involution of certain Tatvams, which 
are symbolically represented by the letters of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet. Different colours are used for different Tat- 
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vams, which are sj^bolically represented by the letters of 
*the Sanskrit Alphabet- Different colours are used for 
different Tatvams represented by different letters in order 
to make the mechanical counterpart perfect. So beautiful 
diagrams are drawn in places allotted for each Tatva with 
Rice flour and the place is smeared 'with rice flour coloured 
in such a way as to suit the particular Tatva and the alpha- 
betical' letter symbolising this Tatvam is also written not by 
scratching, but by smearing with rice flour. So is it not 
quite natural that the word lipi meaning letter is derived 
from the root lip (= smear) ? In cases where they are to be 
kept permanently they are scratched in metallic plates and 
hence the word lekhanam derived from the root likh 
(“scratch) also is used to denote writing. It will be inte- 
resting to note that on account of the various colours used to 
denote each Tatvam and its written symbol the word 
‘Varna’ also came to be used to denote a ‘letter.’® 

The Sanskrit Alphabet. 

The Taitariya Upanishad gives the process by which the 
internal Atma is perceived through the five Kogas, the An- 
namaya, Pranamaya, Manomaya, Vijnanamaya and Anan- 
damaya. It says.® 

“The Brahman is Truth, Knowledge, Immeasurable. 
He who knows this seated in the Guha (the innermost re- 
cess of the heart) or in the highest abode attains everything 
and is happy with Brahman. From that Atma or from the 
other the subtle Ether was created. From the Ether the 
Air, from the Air the Fire, from the Fire the 
Water, from the Water the Earth, from the Earth the Plant 
life, from the Plant life the Food, from the Food the Man. 
That Purusha or This is the essence of Food.” 

The Upanishad goes on with the explanation of the 
five Kogas one within the other. Strangely enough the let- 
ters of the Sanskrit alphabet are arranged so as to be a 
complete epitome of the Philosophy of the Taittariya Upa- 
nishad. 
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V; 

The significance of the Upanayanam Ceremony, mark- 
ing the beginning of the study of the vedas, is done in the’ 
eighth year in the case of Brahmans, in the twelfth year in 
the case of the Kshatriyas and in the sixteenth year in the 
case of the Vaisyas means that the individual is taken near 
Him through the Upanishads. Corresponding to the Upa- 
nayanam, in the fifth year the Akshafarambha ceremony 
(the ceremony of beginning of the study of letters) takes 
place when the individual is taught the letters of the San- 
skrit alphabet in the order given below. Why it is taught in 
the fifth year is another question which is beyond the scope 
of this treatise. 
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The Taittariya Upanishad begins with the Atma in the 
Guha referring to the Antary ami or the Universal soul in 
the Anandamaya Koga. This Antaryami is known as Hari, 
because he rules over Kara or Individual soul and I (?) 
or Prakriti. 

Vide ayjf i 

Hence it is that Brahmins greeting one another say 
‘ Hari ^ referring only to the Antaryami common to all. This 
idea is clearly brought out by Sri Sankaracarya in his 
sloka- 

57 
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Thus the Vishnu or the all pervading Antaryami is the 
' divinity referred to by ‘ Hari 

Corresponding to the Universal soul of the Parama 
Vyoma or the highest Ether we have the famous Ashtak- 
shara I" which is supposed to be the sthula 

eight lettered maptra corresponding to the suxma Ash- 
taxara mantra also known as Pranava consisting of the eight 
letters A, U, M, Bindu, Mada, Kala, Kalatita and Tatpara of 
which the last five letters are to be only concentrated on but 
not pronounced. Hence it is that Sanyasis or ascetics who 
ure to concentrate on Pranava take to Pranava of the first 
three letters A, U, M and for the remaining substitute the 
Narayana smarana referring to the letters in the Ashtak- 
shara corresponding to Bindu, Nada, Kala and Kalatita of the 
sacred Pranava, which concentration will lead them to the 
final emancipation symbolished by the eighth letter of both. 

refers to the permanent nature of the Parama 
Vyoma of Narayana, the Brahman. Then we h^ve the 
vowels of which A, A, I refer to the subtle Ether, I, U. tJ 
refer to the subtle Air, R, Ri, Lri, Lri refer to the subtle 
Fire, E, Ai, O refer to the subtle water and Au, Am, Ah to 
the subtle Earth. This corresponds again to the Taittariya 
Upanishadic exposition of the creation of man from the Atma 
of the Guha or Parama Vyoma. 

The consonant sounds from K to X merely represent 
different categories. But to show that they are the Tat- 
vams lighted by the presence of the Antaryami, the vowel 
A representing Vishnu or the All pervading is used with 
each of them. Hence they are also known as Aksharas. Sim- 
ple consonants are only varnas and not Aksharas. 

The vowels, the anuswara, and visarga complete the 
evolution of the main Tatvams. The consonants complete 
the evolution, the purification and the involution of the Tat- 
vams. The first twenty five letters represent the twenty 

five Tatvams. % n, u, ^ represent the elements from 
Earth to Ether ; represent the motor organs 
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pertaining to these elements, 5, ’S, represent the 

sensory organs corresponding to the elements. 3, *t, 
represent the Tanraatras corresponding to the elements, 

q, represent the mind, Ahamkara, Mahat 

and Prakriti. Thus the twentyfour Tatwams are placed in 
the order in which they are involved*. The twenty-fifth 
letter (Ma) represents the twenty-fifth Tatvam namely 
the individual Soul.^^ Thus far the letters denote the cate- 
gories of the human being with sthula (gross) and suk- 
shma (subtle) bodies. Now, the written symbols for the 
beings with sukshma (subtle) bodies alone and who are 
qualified only for performing Gnanayoga or Bhaktiyoga but 
not for Karmayoga are taken viz., Ya to Ha. Hence it is 
that in ceremonies connected with inviting beings with suk- 
shma (subtle) bodies only, the mantra or hymn used for 
Prana prathishta (or establishing life), in an image is 
q 7 51 q 51 q ^ ^ dtf ????’•'* q, 7 , 55 , q'® 

stand for the subtle elements (including the cor- 
responding organs etc). Air, Fire, Earth and Water. 57 

and q*’ represent Rajas and Tamas, corresponding to Pra- 
tas Sandhya and Madhyahnika of the 12th and 13th stages 

of mankind. ^7^® represents the Satva leading to a know- 
ledge of the Individual soul represented by 5 (Ha) the 
knowledge of which again makes a person more and more 
satvic. Hence it is repeated thus fTT: The 

word Hamsa also means the act of breathing.^ This corres- 
ponds to the fourteenth stage or Sayam Sandhya. The 
next letter (La) represents the liberated soul. Hence it 

is omitted in Laukika Sanskrit. 87(Ksa) a combination of 
K, S. and A represents Brahma, Siva and Vishnu^^ of the 
12th, 13th and 14th stages and hence the Pararaatma repre- 
sented by Pranava. The next is It is the Samvrita 

A representing the Para Brahman as distinguished from the 
vivrits A representing the Sabda Brahman combined with 
Prakriti.® 
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Tlie first letter of the Sanskrit Alphabet is A and the 
fast is Xa and hence the letters are referred to by the name 
Aksharah. The existence of the superfluous letter^ (Lri) 
alone is enough to show that it owes its present mantric as- 
pect. If letters were borrowed for the sake of writing Ri, 
Ri, Lri can be replaced by two letters showing the short and 
long vowel sounds in them. There is no word with Lri and 
only a few words with the letter Lri- 

The most scientific arrangement of the letters in ac- 
cordance with the Taittiriya Upanishad alone is enough to 
convince the reader they are as ancient as the vedas with 
the express object of performing the vedic rituals as enjoin- 
ed by the Vedas themselves. 

NOTES 

1. Lekhayantiha Ca narastesham vasastrivishtape (Valmiki 
Ramayana, Yuddhakanda vi, cxxviii, 120. 

2. S. I. P. p. 2 footnote. 

3. S. I. P. p. 2. 

4. S. I. P. p. 5 footnote 2. 

5. That Mahabharata, Ramayana and Bhagavata, treating of 
Karmayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga refer to the Morning, Mid- 
day and Evening of a yogi is plain from the popular sloka. 

Pratardyutaprasahgena (nirfacT st^TSSt) 

Madhyahne Striprasahgatah 

Ratrau cora prasahgena 

which means (The time is to be spent) by addicting to gambling 
(Mahabharata) in the morning, to woman (Ramayana) at Midday 
and to Thieving (Bhagavata) at night. 

6. Sa ova somo mantvyo dehinam jiva samjnakah 

R JT5=a5«i) 

Pasabaddhastatha jivah Pasamuktassada Givah 

meaning ‘ He who is known as jiva is the Soma (Rudra) ’ . When 
bound by Pasa he is jiva and when liberated he is known as Sada 
Civa.’ 

7. Satyadi triyuge Bodha vairagyau muktidayakau 
Kalau tu Kevala Bhaktir Brahmasayujyakarini. 

4^ 5 ligresT SRiRoft il Padma Purana 
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8. For different colours for different letters see Narasimha 
Purana, where different colours are given for different letters of 
the sacred Mantra A § t a Ks a r a. 

9. Satyam Jnanam Anantam Brahma 

Y6 veda nihitam guhayam Parame vyoman 
Sosnute sarvan kaman saha Brahmana vipacoiteti 
Tasmadva etasmad Atmana Akasassambhutah 
Akacad vayuh Vayoragnih Agnerapah Adbhyah Prithivi 
Prithivyah Oshadhayah Oshadhibhyo annam AnnM 
Purushah Sa va esha Purushe Annarasamayah. 

10. Ka Kha, Ga, Gha and Na. 

11. Ca Cha, Ja, Jha, Na. 

12. Ta, Tha, Da, Dha, Na. 

13. Ta, Tha, Da, Dha, Na. 

14. Vide Padma Purana. 

Bhutan! Ca Kavargena 
Cavargenedriyadayah ( 

Tavargena Tavargena 
Jnana Gandhadayastatha [ | 

Manah Pakarenaivoktam 
Phakarena tvahamkritih 
Makarenocyate Jivah 
Pancavimeaxarah Puman 

15. Ya, Ra, La, Va, Ca; Sha; Sa; Ha; OM; 

16. Ya, Ra, La, Va 

17. Ca, & Sha 

18. Sa. 

19. Hamsah Soham Soham Hamsah. 

20. Hakarena bahiryati Sakarena viset punah 
Hamsa hamsetyamum mantram jivo japati sarvada. 

(Dhyanabindu Upanishad) 

It means the breath goes out with Ha and gets in with Sa 
and hence the Individual soul is always chanting the hymn ‘Hamsa’ 
‘Hamsa’ . 

21. Brahmand vacakah Koyam 
Civasya Vacakah Shacca 
Akaro Vishnu Vacanah. 

22. An 

23. The first A is Vivrita in order to make it a Savama of A, 
and the last is the real A being Sam vrita. The same thing is done 
by Panini also in his last Sutra AA (VIII, iv, 68) where the Sam- 
vrta A is asked to be put in the place of the Vivrta A. The philo- 
sophical significant of An is too great to be discussed here. 




A NOTE ON JiVASAMBODHINI 


BY 

Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapubi Pillai, B.A., B.L., 
University of Madras 

In the course of my studies in Tolkappiyam, I found 
some evidence which tended to prove that the author of this 
great work was a Jain. This led me on to an investigation 
of the extent and nature of the contribution by the Jains to 
the Tamil language and literature. The works that have 
come down to us bear ample testimony to their varied liter- 
ary activities in Tamil. Grammars like Neminatham, Yap- 
parungalam and Nannul and lexicons like Divakaram show 
their devotion to the scientific and systematic study of the 
Tamil Language. Didactic works like Naladiyar and Pala- 
moli sh6w their remarkable love of the moral order and 
their mastery over linguistic expression. Kavyas like 
Chulamani and Chintamani reveal their poetic power and 
set the poetic standard for all later poets. And when we 
bear in mind that VaHuvar, the author of Tirukkural, Ilango- 
vadigab the author of Cilappadikdram, and even Tolkappi- 
yar, the author of Tolkappiyam were in all probability Jains, 
the immensity of their contribution seems indeed pheno- 
menal. 

But the Jains were first and foremost a religious com- 
munity and their intellectual gifts and vast learning were 
naturally utilised for the spread of their religion. They sang 
exquisite devotional lyrics some of which are embodied as 
illustrative poems in the commentaries on Tolkappiyam and 
Yapparungalam. They composed religious poems some of 
which are available to us in the form of prabhandas, e.g., 
Tirukkalambakam, Tirunurrantati. They engaged them- 
selves frequently in disputations with the teachers of the 
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rival systems and philosophical controversy formed the sub- 
ject-matter of many of their important works. Of this class 
of works, Nilakesi alone survives. They also wrote a num- 
ber of systematic treatises explaining their theology, meta- 
physics and cosmology. The Ashtapadartta Saram, Lokani 
and Arungalaccepjpu are some of them. Besides, they were 
the authors of several stories and lives of the Saints, the Sri- 
puranam being the representative of this class of works. 

These are professedly religious works and are but little 
known outside the world of Jaina scholars. But exposition 
of religious doctrines is not their only merit; they are types 
of literature as well. Viewed thus, the student of Tamil 
literature cannot afford to ignore them. Some of them are 
in verse and they are excellent production.’ Some others 
are in prose, but of a style commonly known as manipra- 
vdlam. It has become the fashion now to regard this style 
as a freakish production of a class of perverted writers and 
to abhor it as such. But we are concerned with it only as 
a fact in the literary history and one must regard Jt as the 
tendency of an age rather than a freak. It would be fruit- 
ful if we study the literary and cultural forces that were at 
work in its formation. Such a study is alien to my purpose 
at present. 

Yet some others form a species of composition in which 
verse and prose alternately occur, and this clasS is known as 
chamvu. Works of this class are not altogether unknown 
in Tamil literature. Perundevanar’s Bharatam and Tagadur 
Yattirai are of this class and Tolkappiyar calls them ‘ ton- 
mai.”’ 


It is to this last species that Jivasambodhanai now offer- 
ed to the public, belongs. The verse is in venba metre and 
the prose is in mantpravdlam style. The work deals with 
the 12 kinds of contemplation (anuprekshas) that must be 
practised to stop the inflow of karma (samvara). They 
are : — 
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1. Anityam — ^Everything in the world is transient. 

2- Asaranam — No shelter in this world, save Dharma. 

3. Ekatvam — We are alone in this world and we shall 
have to endure the expiation of our karraa all alone. 

4. Anyatvam — The soul is separate from the body. 

5. Samsaram — ^The cycle of existente must be escaped. 

6. Lokam — The world (constituted of the six elements 
the dravyas, soul, matter, time, spaces and the principles 
of motion and rest) is eternal. Likewise the hell, devaloka 
and siddhaloka are eternal and serve as constant reminders 
of our duty. 

7. Asucitvam — Our body is impure. 

8. Asravam — Karmic matter is following into the soul; 
new bounds are forged for the captivity of the soul in this 
world. 

9. Samvarai — This inflow of karma must be stopped. 

10. Nirjjarai — Soul must be freed from its past karma. 

11 * Dharma — The duty to obtain freedom and happi- 
ness by practising the laws of religion. 

12. Bodhi-durlabham — It is difficult to attain wisdom 
which consists in Right Faith, Right knowledge and Right 
conduct. 

Corresponding to these 12 topics, there are 12 chapters 
in the work. The first chapter contains a section of invoca- 
tory stanzas and also a section on the origin of the treatise 
(Granthavatara). It is believed that Gautama Ganadhara 
discoursed upon these topics to the Emperor Srenika of the 
Magadha country. Each of the above topics is illustrated by 
a story. 

These anuprekshas have been a popular theme with 
several authors in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Kundakunda- 
charya’s Bara Anuvekka and Kartikeyaswami’s (circa 8th 
century A.D.) Bara Anuvekka may be mentioned promi- 
nently. But neither of tliese could be the original of the 
58 
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Tamil work. Devala in Harivamsapuranam, refers to a 
• work on Anupreksha by a certain Simhanandi; but we know 
nothing of this work. In the library of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Poona, there is a Sanskrit manuscript 
cii the subject with the ^iame Jiva-samhodha (No. 1157 of 
3887-91). If any inference might be based on the title, this 
might probably be' the original of the Tamil work. 

It may be noted that in Kannada also there is a work 
of the name Jivasambodhana, treating of the anuprekshas. 
The author of this was one Bandhuvarma of the 12th cen- 
tury. A comparison of this with the Tamil work reveals the 
fact that one is not a translation of the other, though both 
might be adaptations of one and the same original. Hence, 
it is not likely that the two works had anything to do with 
each other. 

The stanzas at the end of the Tamil work tells us that 
the author was a certain Devendra-muni Nothing is known 
of him at present. His date even can only be a matter of 
surmise. The stanza ‘/9c»/2swCoui£/ is found both in his 

work (see st. 29) as well as in Munaiappadiyar’s Araneric- 
caram. But this is of no value to us, since it is not possible 
to ascertain who the borrower is. In a few places, we seem 
to hear echoes from Tirukkural and Naladiyar; but this 
means almost nothing. 

QeuZofT^i^n srir) and are two of the institutions known 

to the students of South Indian History and these are refer- 
red to in St. 56 and in the prose passages under Sts. 49 and 
105. Hence, the work must have been written at a time 
when these institutions were in vogue. 10th to 12th century 
would be such period and our author must be assigned to 
this period. This conclusion is strengthened by another 
fact. A peculiar kind of metre is found in inscriptions of 
this period and this metre is adopted in some portion of this 
work also. 

Of the ancient commentators, Naccinarkkiniyar seems, 
iij his note on St. 1756 of Cintamapi, to refer to a stanza of 
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this work. In recent years, the work has been cited often 
by scholars. Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, for instance, quotes 
from this work in his edition of Cintamani. (See fn. under 
st. 2815). This important work is now being edited by me 
for the University of Madras. 

NOTES 

1. The following specimen may be noted : 

Qir)LUuQurr(^(siT 

fEp^rriLQ uSlddedfT (^(SGorireif QiDiTQ^di^Qpui 

Qsufrffhhsi 0^(5id3. ( »» ) 

UGGiL-^tiimesifr (^Lpu urH^jrRQ^ir srr&DfTm 

iSld'&'fiii Q<s(TU^‘3:<srr — iSl&QL^^irQiaLi 
uddeSiums ennnuuu O/bQ^^SI 

ujdxiGSliij^jfh Q ^^jirmirsur 'S 18 ) 

j^jjSQ^vesru uQyioi;^}! jfisaiLJ/B 
Qd'/7SG)^^u uCb'.^f^jj Gk'FjS ^ do 

iscfjLd QiU^S! l.lj(Q6v ^^ihL\e\)m Qujmpdo 

(o^<boiiT<55)LL QiumLJu(i^(Sij^ Q^lLu^l^^ etc. 

( — do — 77, a.(5ro/r) 

2. Tolkappiyam — Seyyuliyal — 237, Comm. 




BHARCU, A FORGOTTEN SANSKRIT POET AND HIS 
POETIC FRAGMENTS. (ABOUT 550-625 A.D.) 


BY 

E. V. ViRA Raghavacharya, M.A., 

Pithapur Rajah’s College, Cocanada. 

Introductory. 

Bharcu, a Samskrit poet and the preceptor of Bhatta 
Bana, though illustrious in his own day being very highly 
esteemed by the Maukhari Kings, is almost a forgotten 
writer. A connected though short account of this once- 
famous author is presented here In one place and is brought 
to the notice of Indologists for the first time in the hope that 
some competent savant might try to throw fresh light on 
this poet. 

The name oj the Poet. 

The correct name of this neglected writer is not known, 
as his name is spelt in several ways by several writers thus : 

Bharcu, Bhartsu, Bharvu, Bhascu and Bhatsu. His 
own pupil Bana seems to mention his name as Bharvu : 

— Kddambarl, Introductory, 4 61. 

Even here Bhanucandra, the commentator on the Kadam- 
harl, seems to have read it as ‘ VTr^t: ’ 

In the following stanza attributed to Raja6ekhara, the 
reading is< ’ 

— ^Jalhana’s Sukti-muktdvali,^ (p. 44. 61. 64) . 
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Identity of the Poet : Was he a king or minister ? 

0 

Sdhitya-ratnakara, Dr. M. Krishnamachariar writes^ 
that Bhoja had quoted the following verse ‘ probably from 
the prologue of a di'ama 

f^5Tr*Er?TT ^ JlWrrt 

rrcH^)75«fl^5TH ’• 

— Srhgdra-prakdsa, XI. 

Dr. Achariar further adds that ‘ Bharcu was a Mauk- 
hari King and teacher of Banabhatta without, however, 
citing any authority. We know from the verse of Raja- 
sekhara cited above, and what is more authentic, from the 
fourth Introductory stanza of Bana’s Kddamhart, that 
Bharcu v.^'as Bana’s preceptor ; but that he was a king of the 
Maukhari dynasty does not seem to possess any historical 
evidence. In the list of kings of this dynasty appended be- 
low, as given by the late lamented C. V. Vaidya® and 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, M.A.,^ (of the Watson Museum, 
Rajkot) , we do not find Bharcu’s name at all, 

Maharaj a Hari varman+ J ay as vamini 

I 

Maharaja Adityavarman+Harsa-gupta 

I 

Maharaja Isvara-Varman+Upagupta 

I 

Maharajadhiraja Isana-Varman (About 555 A.D.) 


Surya-Varman §arva-Varman 

1 

Avanti- V arman 


Graha- V arman 
(—Husband of RajyaSri). 
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Dr. C. Narayana Rao (M.A., L.T., Ph.D.,) in his Telugu 
work on Sanskrit Proverbs^ gives (on p. 128, No. 799) a’ 
Nyaya : Bharuchunydya and adds his explanation of this 
Nyaya, without giving the source of his information. For 
the information of non- Andhra Sanskritists, the substance of 
his elucidation is subjoined in English. 

• 

“ Bharchu was the minister of a certain king. 

Once the king sent him to a distant country to subjugate a 
rival king. The minister accordingly set out on his errand 
and killed the l ival king. While Bharchu remained there for 
some time to establish peace and order there, some enemies 
of Bharchu sent a letter to the king that Bharchu was killed 
by the enemies. On this tlie king appointed another man 
as his minister. Some time after, Bharchu returned to his 
country and finding somebody in his stead, he turned out a 
recluse. Besmearing his body with the holy ashes, he re- 
paired to a forest for performing penance. His enemies once 
again reported to the king that Bharchu had become a 

(goblin) and besmearing his body with ashes was 
roaming about in the forests. One day, the king set oiit for 
hunting and finding Bharchu in a forest wearing ashes and 
roaming about like a lunatic, he believed that Bharchu had 
really become a demon. 

Thus, if any one keeps quiet when he is scandalised 
without reason, that scandal would get confirmed.” When 
we consider the above anecdote along with the quotation 

from the ^rhgara-prakasa, already cited — ( 

iTftTrr:’)we are able to conclude this much at 
least — that Bharcu was considered a demon even while alive, 
though it is not known for certain if he was a minister. 

Bharcu appears to be an eminent poet. From the verse 
of Rajasekhara already cited, we know that Bharcu’s poem 
was held in great esteem by the famous king Avanti, the gem 

of the Maukhari dynasty ( ^ ’ ) , the 

sixth king of the line. From Bana’s Harsa-caritd,^ we know 
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that this was King Avanti-varman, the father of Graha-var- 
' man, the husband of Rajyasri (Harsavardhana’s sister) . 

Now let us see Bana’s verse wherein he pays his res- 
pects to his teacher, Bharcu — 

— Kadambari/ 4th Introductory verse. (Also cited by 
Ksemendra in his Suvrtta-tilaka, II. ad 17 ; p. 39. Kdvya- 
mdld, II Gucchaka, 2nd ed. 1932.) 

From the late Mr. M. R. Kale’s commentary on the 
above stanza : — 

'' = rr?T^?igd:; ff*T- 

^ ‘ ^Tr^ri: ’ q3% ‘ 

Kale’s translation of the verse : — ‘ I salute the lotus-like feet 
of (the venerable) Bharvu (my preceptor) to which worship 
was offered (homage was paid) by the Maukharis with 
crowns on their heads, and the toes of which were reddened 
as they rolled on the lofty foot-stool formed by the rows of 
the diadems of all subordinate princes.” 

In his notes on this verse (pp. 2-3), the late M. R. Kale 
writes thus : — “ In this si. the poet pays his homage to his 

Guru named vfw. 

vi 

• — When hundreds of crowned 
princes bowed to his preceptor vfg, their crowns formed 
together a raised platform which served him as a footstool. 
While the Guru’s feet were rolling on this platform, the 
lustre of the gems was reflected on them and thus they ap- 
peared red.” 

In his Introduction (p. xxxv) to the Harsacarita, Prof. 
P V. Kane writes : ‘ Another royal family with whom 

Harsa came in close contact was the Maukhari. His 
sister Rajyasri was married to Grahavarman, son of Avanti- 
varman. His capital was Kanyakubja. Bana intimates that 
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the Maukhari family was very ancient and highly honoured 
and that the Maukharis were great devotees of Siva. Parti- 
culars of the Maukhari kings and their genealogy will be 
found in Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 219-230. The 
Maukharis and the Guptas of Magadha went often to war.’® 

It seems to me that Bharcu might be either an Asthdna- 
pandita or an Asthdna-kavi (Poet Laureate) at the court of 
the Maukharis. As has been already pointed out, he does 
not appear to be a king ; nor does he seem to be a minister 
either ; for, had he been a minister, it is highly improbable 
that kings along with their vassals would pay such homage 
to him as has been alluded to by Bana. Bharcu must have 
been something like a Durhar-Pandit or Poet or it might be, 
the preceptor of the Maukharis, to receive such glorious tri- 
butes from them along with their vassals and it is plainly 
stated in the verse of Rajasekhara that Avanti-varman, the 
jewel of the Maukharis had highly honoured Bharcu’s poem. 

Date of Bharcu. 

Though the two limits of time during which Bharcu 
flourished cannot now be definitely set down, the question 
of his date does not present much difficulty. As has been 
already pointed out, he was a contemporary of Avantivar- 
man, the father of Grahavarman, and this latter who was 
the husband of RajyaSri (Harsa’s sister) must have been 
contemporaneous with Harsa-vardhana who was born in 
590 A.D., ascended the throne in 606 A.D., and ruled upto 
648 A.D. Bharcu’s pupil, Bana, as is well known, was a 
protege and co-eval of Harsa. From all this it can safely be 
concluded that poet Bharcu was a contemporary of Avanti- 
varman, the Maukhari, and a senior contemporary of Bana 
and his patron, Harsa. Hence, it is highly probable that he 
must have flourished in the second half of the 6th and first 
quarter of the 7th century A.D., or roughly 550-625 A.D. 
If this be accepted as correct let us have a peep at the kings 
and authors who might have been the probable contempora- 
ries of our poet. 

59 
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The contemporaries of Bharcu. 

Now let us have a glimpse at the age in which our poet 
flourished. Avanti-varman, the Maukhari and after him his 
son Graha-varman (husband of Rajyasri) were ruling at 
Kanoj. Prabhakara-vardhana, and after him his eldest son, 
Rajya-vardhana an^l after his brutal murder his younger 
brother, Harsa-vardhana were rulers of the kingdom of 
Sthanesvara (Thanesvara) . Harsa ruled for a pretty long 
time of about 42 years, and he is rightly styled the last of 
the Hindu Emperors of Northern India. 

In Malava, Mahasena-gupta of the later Gupta Dynasty 
was ruling. His sons, Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta 
were intimate friends of Harsa. 

Sasahka, the king of Karna-suvarna, who had treacher- 
ously murdered Rajyavardhana (Harsa’s elder brother) was 
ruling in Bengal. 

Bhaskara-varman, son of Susthita-varman (About 625 
A.D.), King of Kamarupa (Assam) was on friendly terms 
with Harsa. Dharasena II (About 588 A.D.), of the Mait- 
raka family was king at Valabhi (in Gujerat). Pulakesin II 
alias Satyasraya, the great Calukyan Emperor (and son of 
Kirti-varman) was the mighty ruler who forced Har^a to 
return discomfited. Pulakesin’s younger brother Kubja- 
vi§nu-vardhana (Visnu-vardhana I, 615-633 A.D.) flourish- 
ed during this period. 

The famous royal-bard, grammarian and philosopher, 
Bhartrhari (591-651 A.D.) belongs to this age. 

Buddharaja, son of Sahkara-gana (of the early Kalacuri 
Dynasty) was another ruler of this period. He was defeated 
by Mahgalesa (597 A.D.) , the brother and successor of Kirti- 
varman of the Western Calukyan Dynasty. Visnu-varman, 
son of Bhogi-varman, was the Kadamba king ruling at Vana- 
vasi who was defeated by Pulakesin II. 

Some of the famous rulers of South India at this period 
were the royal-bard and Vaispavite saint KulaSekhara Alvar 
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of Kerala, the author of the minor-poem Mukunda-mala ; 
Simha-vi§nu, the Pallava king of Kanci who ruled betweeA 
575-600 A.D., and his son Mahendra-vikrama-varman (600- 
625 A.D.) the royal author who wrote the Mattavildsa-praha- 
sana ; and Durvinita, the Gahga king, author of a comment- 
ary on the 15th canto of Bharavi’s Kirdtarjunlya. 

The following are some of the famous writers and per- 
sonages that flourished in this period : 

Bhatta Bana, Mayura, the author of the Suryasataka, 
Matanga-Divakai'a, the poet, and the great savants Haridatta 
and Jayasena were at the court of Harsa. 

Bharavi and his friend Damodara, the great-grand 
father of Dandin. 

Ravi-kirti, the author of the Aihole Inscription. The 
famous scholars, Kumarila (600-660 A.D.) and Mandana 
Misra (615-669 A.D.). 

Poet Matrgupta (about 500-600 A.D.) of Kashmir. 
Tirumahgai Alvar, the famous Vaisnavite saint and Tamil 
poet of South India and Tirujnanasambandhar, the Saivite 
saint of South India. 

Late in the 6th cy. A.D. Bhadanta-Sthiramati, a very 
great Buddhist savant was living at Valabhi. The famous 
Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang who visited Valabhi in 
about 643 A.D , also belongs to this period. 

Eharcu’s Works. 

From RajaSekhara’s verse cited above we know that 
Bharcu was the author of a Kavya, that had elicited the ap- 
preciation of king Avanti-varman. This poem, like many 
other literary works, seems to have been lost to us and per- 
haps irretrievably, through the ravages of time. Even the 
name of the poem is not known to us. 

In his Samskrit Introduction (p. 47) to Jalhana’s Sukti- 
muktdvali, Pandit Embar Krishnamachariar thus says about 
Bharcu and his lost poem — 
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' 5^:. 

^^Ti3[Tsi?S ^iroi i:5Tq:i X "?:T3rtt^c^^ 3?3rra^— 

‘ aicif?^: sprs^ ’ fc^irf^ I ^rs^r st^j? 

f^irr?T%, gprs^^^r Jrrrr ?? i ^ Tm- 

^«5Tc: 5pr5^JTriT 5T f% 3*71?^,? ®rerr?cr^Ts?Twm' q:'iFi ? 

J^SSTtP: ?7JT?lt5C?T?q- I, 3T??T ^^rf^TcTR^I ^^g^TCrff: ’• 

From the construction of the verse of Rajasekhara — 

3T5if??T: yr^"f: 

Pandit Acharya’s suggestion that Avanti-kdvya might per- 
haps be the name of Bharcu’s poem does not appear to be 
correct. 

The poetic fragments preserved by the several Samskrit 
anthologists in the name of Bliarcu might have been the only 
surviving relics of this neglected poet and his lost anonymous 
poem. 

The eminent poet Bana praises the glory of Bharcu. 
The famous poet, dramatist and critic, Rajasekhara pays him 
a high tribute. Not only this — such well-known writers on 
Sanskrit Sahitya, as Anandax/ardliana and Ruyyaka quote a 
versa of Bharcu, though without mentioning the author’s 
name, which fact alone is sufficient to show the high merits 
of Bharcu as a poet. In later days, the Sarhskrit anthologists 
like Sridharadasa, Jalliana, Sanigadhara and Vallabhadeva 
preserve in their anthologies under the name of Bharcu a 
few poetic fragments. With the few verses of our poet so far 
available, we cannot at pi esent dwell at length on the poetic 
excellences of this writer. Now let us tuxn our attention 
towards the poetic relics of this author. 

Poetic fragments of Bharcu. 

—^rT'cf: or ^JTfcrTi^;— 

[Sbhu. 1838 s\. 311 p. ^ P- 3932 si. 598 p. « yrsff; 

sml. p. 235, sil. 23. 1 Ruyyaka’s Alarhkdra-sarvasva, p. 161, as 
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an example of Vi^esokti (Nirnayasagar Press, 2nd ed. 1939) ; 
in the Verse-Index to this work, the editors assign this* 
stanza to Malavarudi’a, and it is not known on which autho- 
rity. 

Also cited anonymously in the Dhvanydloka of Ananda- 
vardhana, as an example of Visesokti (p, 45, Calcutta Sans- 
krit Series ed. 1938) ™I. p. 38 (Kdvyamdld ed. 2nd ed. 1911.) 

Variants in Sml. for 

^ for The verse is found also 

in the modern Samskrit anthology — S.R. Bh. p. 362, si! 47. 

— gr^m: or — 

’• 

I Sbhu. 513 si. 77 p. ‘ ’ S.P. 252 si. 40 p. ‘ ’ 

Two MSS. of SubhdsitdvaU ‘ assign this verse to Bhatti. 
Aufrecht, who gives the verse, writes the author’s name 
Bharchu — Dr. Petei’son. The verse is found also in S.R. 
Bh. p. 83, si. 1 (• ¥r5ff:’,' ) 

[ Attributed to ‘ Bharvu ’ in Dr. Bhandarkar’s MS. of 
Sml. Vide: Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II, 
p. 390 (1928) ; and after Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. H. D. Sharma, 
in his Introduction to Sridharadasa’s Salukti-Karndmrta, 
(p. 82) assigns this stanza to Bharvu. But this is wrong, as 
the verse is rightly attributed to Bilhana in the edition of 
Sml. With some variants this sloka is found in Bilhana’s 
Vikramdhkadevacarita, XVI. 51 si. (p. 141, Dr. Buhler’s ed. 
1875.) 1 

— or — 

[Sbhv. 637 il. p. 99. (‘^lajt:’); S.P. 918 si. 145 p. 
but assigned to Manoka in Skm. IV. 41 ; 3 si. p. 254. 
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‘ Cited by Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicara-carcd 

(p. 129) under Rajaputra-Muktapida, son of Durlabha, 
Maharaja of Kashmir. In the Kavyamala (I Gucchaka) ed. 
of the Aucitya-vicara-carcd, the editors remark thus on Muk- 
tapida: «TrJTr?cRq:l 

From what we have thus far 
discussed, the learned editor’s surmise that ‘ Bharcu ’ might 
be a nick-name of Muktapida himself in his boyhood, does 
not appear to be correct at all. 

The verse is found in S.R. Bh. p. 243 §1. 81, under the 
name of In this Aucitya-vicdra-carcd, Ksemendra 

thus remarks on the impropriety of this verse, or the ‘Anau- 
citya ’ of ‘ Bhayanaka-rasa ’ herein depicted — 

' arar *T3r¥?nw?i^f^^cT%^g5rnTJTTf^?:f|?T?wr 

!TmRT?it^^JT gr vTW5r?K:?:^fecre¥HTwr- 
5rT?^^<Tf^c«T^f^W 5T ’ <^P- 129.) 

The reader’s attention is invited to Dr. Peterson’s notes 
(p. 22) to the Shhv. .(on the above stanza) where he quotes 
a sonnet — ‘To a Lofty Beauty, from her poor kinsman ’ — by 
Hartley Coleridge (1796-1849 A.D.), which ‘ exactly repeats 
the of this line verse.’ 

— f^f?niT ar55wr:-- 
‘ cTT 

[Skm. II. 91. 5 I§1. (p. 128 Sbhv. 1329 ^ 

(Anon).] 

Abbreviations. 

1. §.P. = iSarngadhara-Paddhati (Dr. Peterson’s ed.) 

2. Skm. — Sridhara-dasa’s Sadukti-Karnamrta (La- 

hore ed.) 
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3. Sbhv. = Vallabhadeva’s Subhdsildvali (Dr. Peter- 

son’s ed.) 

4. SmL — Jalhana’s Sukti-muktdvali (Baroda ed.) 

5. S.R.Bh. — Subkdsita-ratna-Bhdndagdra (Nirnaya- 

sagar Press, Bombay, 1905.) 

NOTES 

1. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. LXXXII, Baroda (1938) . 

2. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature (page 88) , by 
Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L., Ph.D., (T. T. D. Press, 
Madras; 1937) . 

3. History of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. I, p. 33. 

4. Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Vol. I, part 2, 
pp. 92 and 155. (No date of publication) . 

Also see Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, No. 47 — Asirgadh 
Copper Seal Inscription of Sarvavarman. 

5. Samskrta-Lokoktulu, Rajan Press, Rajahmundry (1928) . 

I cT^rf^ ST5I5ST 

gar: hjtt ’• 

—IV Ucchvasa, p. 13. Edited by Prof. P. V. Kane, M.A., 
Ll.M., (1917. Printed at the Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay.) 

7. Purvabhaga only, edited by M. R. Kale, B.A. (3rd ed. 
Revised. Gopal Narayan & Co., Bombay, 1928.) 

8. The following extract from Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar’s 

Notes to his edition of the Harsa-carita (p. 112) may be perused 
with advantage in this connection : ‘ The Moukharis of whom 

Grahavarma, the husband of Rajyasri, was one, were a power- 
ful family and ruled at Kanauj. The seal found at Asirgad {Corp. 
Ins., Vol. Ill, No. 47, p. 219) and the inscriptions found at Jaun- 
pur and Deo Barnak (Ihid., p. 217) show that they held sway 
over a large extent of territory southwards upto the Vindhyas, 
northwards upto Jaunpur, and eastwards upto the Brahmaputra.' 




MAYtJRA STAVA— A FORGOTTEN WORK OF MAYCRA 


BY 

N. Venkatarao, B.A., 

P. R. College, Cocanada. 

It is a well known fact in the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture that the poet Mayura was cured of his leprosy by a 
hundred slokas in praise of the Sun God, known as the 
Surya Pataka, and that the poet demonstrated to the world 
what wonderful effects Sanskrit poetry could produce on 
the human niind and body. Thirteen centuries have elaps- 
ed since the inception of the Surya Sataka but it still holds 
a unique place in the realm of Sanskrit Literature, and is 
studied all over India, both from literary and devotional 
points of view even to-day. 

Besides the Surya Sataka, Mayurdstaka and a few stan- 
zas ascribed to Mayura in anthologies, no other work of 
Mayura is known to Sanskrit Scholars.’ The Telugu Sai- 
vaite Literature, however, furnishes us with a work of Ma- 
yura known as the Mayura Stava. 

Palakuriki Somanathe, the famous Saiva Poet-Saint of 
South India (1170 — 1230 A.D.) in his last great work Pan- 
ditdrddhya Caritrc? gives the following story about Mayura. 
In the fourth or Mahima Prakarana of the work, Somanatha 
says 





60 
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JTTfIjcr 

3TP?T?sin3 irg 

??T3 3f^«T 

11355 

5Ttf gmcffewrm: ^rg 
frar cTsftTrg'f^qTiflf^ 

^t55r wi^ 3 
?:% n^jT^cf^TJTW 

%f3^?:Trir5nif3 5rft3Ji%% 
qCW 3 % 5rtt^T ?T??^{JT ^g 



Page. 272. 

Mayura first praised the Sun God in hundred stanzas. 
The Diety appeared before him and said “ your leprosy is 
the fruit of your past deeds in your previous birth. None 
else but Siva can cure you of your disease completely. You 
may be relieved of the disease by my rays externally, but 
internally you will be .suffering. Even myself had leprosy 
and was cured of it only by worshipping Siva. Therefore 
you praise Siva and you will have a complete cure. Ma- 
yura accordingly praised Siva in the form of a stotra known 
as Mayura Stava and had the desired effect.” 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the poet who wrote 
the. Surya Sataka also wrote Mayura Stava. The facts of 
the above story are from the pen of Palakuriki Somanatha, 
the earliest and the most authoritative writer on Vira 
Saivisra in Telugu and Canarese countries. Somanatha’s 
Telugu Dvipada works, tnz., the Basavapurdna and the 
Panditdrddhya Caritra are the original works from which 
translations were made in Canarese, Tamil, and Sanskrit. 
From the 12th century onwards Somanatha’s works were 
handed down in tact from disciple to disciple, and as such, 
the statements made by Somanatha in the body of the work 
are correct. Further questions of interpolations does not 
therefore arise in the works of Somanatha. 
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Though the Mayura Stava is not available now, it was 
in vogue in 12th century in the Telugu Country as referred ’ 
to by Somanatha in the fifth or Parvataprakarana of the 
Pavditaradya. Caritra. Somanatha says that the Mayura 
Stava with other famous Saivaite Stavas was actually recited 
by the devotees on Sreesaila on the Sivarathri festival day 
in his time. I give below the extract relating thereto : 

iwTwg 

Page 369. 

( . . . . Vydsdstaka Sri Nilakantha Stava Sri Rudra 
Kavacha Sarabha, Mayura Stava Haldyudham Andmayam, 
Malahana, Mahimna and Malayarayiija.) 

The Mayura Stava should therefore be in existence in 
the time of Pdlakuriki Somanatha in the 12th century A.D. 
and not procurable now. 

Professor A. B. Gajendragadkar opines in his introduc- 
tion to his edition of Harsha Carita (Page 19. Bana and 
Mayura) that “ Mayura must have composed more works 
than one viz., the Surya Sataka. But like many others they 
are now lost to us through ravages of time.” 

Ma5mra Stava of the poet of Surya Sataka fame might 
have been one of the works lost to us. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the Panditarddhya Caritra cont^ns 
the story of Kalidasa with reference to his Gadya in praise 
of Siva, and the story of Bdna with reference to Bana Gadya 
in praise of Siva. A reference to Mahdndtaka, and to a host 
of Sanskrit poets and authors is found in this rare South 
Indian Saivaite Dvipada Telugu work, and all these are 
unknown to other scholars and deserve a separate treatment. 
Since the date of the author Pdlakuriki Somandtha is fairly 
fixed,® his references in Sanskrit Literature are historically 
very valuable to Research Scholars. 

May further research bring to light this forgotten work 
of Mayura ! 
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NOTES 


1. The Poems of Mayura and Bana, 1916. Columbia Uni- 
veirsity Indo-Iranian series. 

2 . Printed at Sri Sivadharmavardhani Ramalingeswara Press, 
Warangal, 1909 . 

3. (1170-1230 A.D.) The present writer has thoroughly dis- 
cussed the date else\Wiei’e Vide Sarasvata Sarvasvamu. A Telugu 
Journal. Vol. I. No. 89, 1924. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME HINDU FESTIVALS FROM 

LITERATURE 

BY 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala, 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 

The culture of the Hindus has from ancient days incul- 
cated a joyous attitude on life. Their deep faith in the 
creed of sunshine and pulsating joy has found due expres- 
sion in the observance of some very charming festivals 
(utsavas) which are found to punctuate the course of the 
Hindu calendar through the year. A systematic study of 
these festivals as regards their nature and extent in time 
and place will prove of great interest, and desei’ves to be 
taken up as part of the work planned to unfold the positive 
.side of our ancient culture. The fascinating revelations of 
such study will infuse new life into some of the festivals that 
have become neglected, and also effect new orientation in 
the observance of others. I am here bringing together some 
references from literature which throw light on a few of our 
important festivals. 

1. Vasanta Utsava 

The vasanta festival coinciding with the fifth day in the 
bright half of the month of Magha seems to be one of great 
antiquity and of country-wide prevalence. It is still observ- 
ed with due preparation both in the uttarapatha and the 
Dakshinapatha. The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana mentions it 
as Suvasantaka, which is explained as a festival dedi- 
cated to the worship and propitiation of the God of Love. 
The Kamasutra observes : That the citizens indulged on 
this day in sports involving dance and music, both oral and 
instrumental; (Kamasutra, 14). 
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The festival is also referred to by Kalidasa. The sutra- 
'dhara in the prologue to the malavikagnimitra informs us 
that he had been commanded by the Vidvat-Parishad to 
stage the drama as part of the Vasantotsava celebrations. 

Again for the Vasanta festival as part of the South India 
culture, we have a* reference in the Jivaka Chinfamani of 
Tiruttakadeva, which dealing with the Puranic story of 
Jivaka is ‘ the greatest existing Tamil literary monument.’ 
This great romantic epic which is at once the Iliad and the 
Odyssey of the Tamil language is said to' have belonged to 
the Tamil Academy or Sangam at Madura, and to have 
antedated Kamban, the author of the great Tamil Ramayana. 
The work is divided into thirty lamhakas or chapters, the 
first beginning with the birth and education of the hero and 
the last ending with his nirvana. We meet with a reference 
to the celebration of the vasanta festival in the fourth chap- 
ter entitled Gunamalaiyar ilamhagam on which it is hoped 
some competent Tamil scholar will throw more light. We 
find there that the youth of the city went on this day to an 
adjoining Park for play and enjoyment. ‘ Among these were 
two young ladies Suramanjari and Gunamala. Between 
them there arose a discussion as to the quality of the fragrant 
powder used for the purpose of bathing. Each claimed that 
her powder was superior. The matter was referred to the 
wise youth Jivaka, who gave a verdict in favour of Guna- 
mala. Hearing the decision Suramanjari was sorrow-struck 
and decided to shut herself up in Kanyamada with a vow 
that she would never see male’s face, till this very Jivaka 
would come begging for her hand in marriage. While Sura- 
raanjari desisted from taking part in the vasanta festival 
Gunamala encouraged by the verdict in her favour went 
out to enjoy the festival. 

2. Indra Festival 

The Sakrotsava also is of great antiquity. The Raghu- 
vamsa refers to the hoisting of the Puruhuta-dhvaja (IV. 3) ; 
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But the richest description of the Indra festival again 
comes from another Tamil classic named the Silappadikaram, 
or in Epic of the Anklet. Fortunately this work has been 
made accessible to English readers recently through on ex- 
cellent translation done by Prof V. R. Ramachandra Dikshi- 
tar. As the seed of the story in the Jivaka Chintamani 
evolved out of the Vasanta festival, so also in the Silappadi- 
karam the turning point of the plot comes from an incident 
at the Indra festival. Kovalan (Skt. Gopala) is the hero of 
the story, his faithful wife is Kannaki. The young couple 
after marriage spent some time together happily. One day 
when Kovalan was passing through the busy streets of 
Puhar, he happened to cast his eyes upon Madavi, a charm- 
ing courtesan in the city, who had just won her laurels from 
the king of the land. Kovalan having fallen in love with 
her, left his home and lived with the courtesan until he had 
wasted upon her the whole of his wealth. There then came 
the festival sacred to Indra, the God of Heaven. All Puhar 
celebrated it with pomp and splendour. The lovers spent 
their evenings in the park on the seashore entertaining 
themselves with music. A song of Madavi made Kovalan 
suspect that she had thoughts of another lover. This caused 
a change in his feelings towards her . . . . ’ and he returned 
home to his faithful wife. From this point the story of their 
conjugal fidelity develops with great depth of pathos. 

The fifth canto of the Silappadikaram is entitled 
Indiravilavureduttakadai; it describes at great length the 
celebration of Indra's festival. We have here a vivid descrip- 
tion of how the rich inhabitants of the royal city of Puhar, 
which was also a prosperous emporium of sea-borne trade, 
together with followers of various professions and trades, as 
dealers in fine fabrics made of silk, fur and cotton, of corals, 
sandals, myrrh, besides a wealth of rare ornaments, perfect 
pearls, gems and gold, dealers in wines, sculptors, potters, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, and workers of all sorts, as well as 
great musicians possessing faultless skill on flute and lute 

and masters of the whole technique of musical science, the.se 
61 
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and other aristocratic nobles proficient in dance and music 
combined to celebrate the Indra festival with unequalled 
splendour and participated in feasting and merry-making. 
Wo learn from the sixth canto that Kadaladukadai or sea- 
bathing also formed part of this festival as observed in Pu- 
bar. A Vidyadhara. residing on the silver-peaked Kailasa be- 
takes himself with his wife to the flourishing city of Puhar 
in South India to witness the Indra festival. 

There is some interesting information also about the 
time of the Indra festival. ‘ It was the full moon day in that 
ancient awe-inspiring city.’ (Ihid, canto VI, 11 111-17). 
This pauranamasi ■ day was that on which the moon ap- 
proached the cithirai (chitra) star in the month of cittirai 
(i.e. chaitra) \Ihid, canto V, 11. 64-75 |. So it may be taken 
that the Indra festival as observed in South India fell on the 
full moon day in the month of Chaitra. 

The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, ch. 63, preserves a tradi- 
tion that the ceremony of the planting of the pole-staff in 
honour of Indra was initiated by king Vasu Uparichara, but 
there is no hint as to the time when this Sakiotsava was 
observed. 


3. Kaumudi-Jagara 

The bright full noon night of the month Asvina in the 
sarat season is glorious for its milky whiteness. It is still 
observed as a day of festivity and enjoyment. According 
to the Bhagavat it was this night when Krishna participated 
in the Rasa dance with the gopis of Brindaban. The Kama- 
sutra mentions the day as Kaumudi Jagara, i.e., the time 
when the moon light is seen in its fullest glory. 

4. Karthika Amavasya 

Vatsyayana refers to it as the Yaksha-ratri, 

The association of ceremonious gambling with the festi- 
val on this night is well-known. Others believe that it was 
on this night that the great Yudhishthira held a discourse 
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with a Yaksha. The Karthiki night festival is best men- 
tioned in the story of the Puppharatta Jataka [No 147,' 
Fausball, I, p. 499): — 

“ Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta was born a spirit of the Air. Now 
in Benares there was held the night-festival of Kartti- 
ka the city was decorated like a city of the Gods, and the 
whole people kept holiday. And a poor man had only a 
couple of coarse cloths which he had washed and pressed 
till they were in a hundred, nay, a thousand creases. But 
his wife said, “ my husband, I want a safflower-coloured 
cloth to wear outside and one to wear underneath, as I go 
about at the festival hanging round your neck.” 

The above festival is identical with the Dipavali ob- 
served with such great eclat throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. The brilliant scenes of illumina- 
tion are witnessed by men and women as pictured in the 
Jataka story. 


5. Karttika Paurnamasi 

The full moon day in Karttika is the day of public 
bathing in the Ganga or some other sacred river. Its ob- 
servance is universal throughout North India wherever the 
Ganga flows. 

The story of the Vajjian prince who became a monk 
as related in the Dhammapada Atthakatha mentions the 
above festival. ‘ On the night of full moon of the month 
Karttika, the entire city of Vesali was decked with flags and 
banners, making it coterminous with the realms of the 
Four Great kings, and the festival began. As the festival 
continued through the night, he listened to the noise of the 
beating of drums and the striking of other musical instru- 
ments and the sound of the playing of lutes.’ 

It is also stated in the story that ‘ the seven thousand 
and seven hundred and seven princes of Vesali, and a like 
number of young princes and commanders-in-chief, all 
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dressed and adorned in festive array, entered the street for 
’the purpose of taking part in the festivities.’ [Buddhist 
Legends, Burlinghame Part III, p. 182, Dhammapada 
stanza 302]. 

In Part I, p. 269 of the same book we read of another 
festival, which we rhay call Kumari Utsava or Kumari Snana- 
Yatra. ‘ One day a festival was proclaimed in the city- Now 
at this festival daughters of respectable families, who do not 
ordinarily go out, go on foot with their own retinue and 
bathe in the river. Accordingly on that day Samavati also, 
accompanied by her five hundred women, went right through 
the palace court to bathe in the river.’ 

I need not here refer to the full moon days of Phalguna 
and Sravana; on which we have two great festivals of religi- 
ous significance. The above list comprises those in the 
observance of which the human element predominates, and 
I think that the list can be augmented more fully after a 
more thoi’ough search of our ancient literature has been 
effected. 



NAGAR JUNA ON THE BUDDHIST THEORY 
OF CAUSATION 


BY 

N. Aiyaswami Sastui, 

Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 

Buddha is said to have introduced the theory of 
Dependent Origination in order to show the origin and 
development of our phenomenal existence which goes end- 
less and gives rise to many sorrowful events. And the 
ultimate happiness can be secured only when the wheel of 
life is stopped. Thus it serves to explain the second and 
third Truths of Saints, viz., origin and extinction of misery 
(Duhkhasarnudaya Nirodha). The formula has been well 
explained in the Samyuttanikaya and Dighanikiiya of the 
Sutta Pitaka and in the Patthana of the Abhidhama Pitaka.^ 
Similarly a detailed and lucid comment upon it has also 
been provided in the Mahayana Sutras, specially in the 
Salistamba sutra. But the explanation offered by Nagar- 
juna in his Pratityasamutpadahrdaya is unique and worth 
studying. He divides there the formula of the dependent 
origination into three groups, (1) Defiling group (Klesa- 
kdnda), (2) Action group (Karma), and (3) Misery group 
(Duhkhah). According to the Pali sources on the other 
hand, the formula has been put in relation to three succes- 
sive lives, past, present, and future. The first 2 links of the 
formula, ignorance and Karma-formation, (Avijja, San- 
khdra) represent the past life, the next 8 links conscious- 
ness (Vijndna), mentality and corporeality (Ndma-rupa) 
the 6 bases (Salayatana) , impression (Phassa), feeling 
(Vedand) craving (tanhd), clinging (TJpdddna) and process 
of becoming (bhava) represent the present, and the last two 
links, rebirth (Jdti) and decay and death (Jard Marana) 
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form the future. The first group of the past life serves as a 
' Qondition to the second group of the present, and the last 
three links of the latter again form conditions to the last 
group of the future.^ Thus we have two main groups, one 
representing the five conditions, viz., the first two links of 
the past and the last three links of the present, the other re- 
presenting the seven conditioned — 5 links of the present, and 
two of the future. This two-fold division of the formula 
has also been accepted by Nagarjuna with the difference that 
the group of the conditions for him is again to be divided 
into two, Kle^a, and karman. That makes the formula into 
three groups, as above stated. Prajhakaramati has once re- 
ferred to this three-fold division of the formula in his com- 
mentary on the Bodhicaryavatara where the editor, Prof. 
Louis De La Vallee Poussan points out the agreement of the 
passage with Nagarjuna.^ 

So the classification and exposition of the formula 
seems to be quite unique with Nagarjuna and it will be 
highly helpful to understand clearly the theory of causation 
from the standpoint of Nagarjuna and other later Buddhists, 
if we study systematically this work, the work on Depen- 
dent Origination, Pratityasamutpadahrdaya. The work 
consists of two parts, text and commentary thereon. It has 
been translated both in Tibetan and Chinese. In the follow- 
ing pages I have prepared translations into English from the 
Chinese version of the work, Taisho edition, Vol. 32, 
No.. 1654. As the text has been reproduced in full in its 
commentary, I have not prepared separate translations for 
the text. 

It is in the fitness of things that this paper has been 
dedicated in Commemoration of his sastyabdapurti occasion 
to Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar Avl., who is held 
in high esteem by the public not merely as a distinguished 
Professor of History and Economics but as an enlightened 
scholar and promoter of the ancient Indian Literature and 
Culture as well. 
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There was a hermit, desirous of listening, to the Scrip- 
tures, skilled in recollection and retention, good speaker, ’ 
well-trained in meditation and disinterested in the family 
life. He, having arrived at where the honourable Teacher, 
Nagarjuna was residing, put to him questions in regard to 
the teachings of the Buddha as follows : , 

“ Twelve distinct constituent links of Dependent Origi- 
nation were benevolently preached by the Buddha.” 

I desire, 0 Noble Teacher, to listen to and understand 
under how many categories those links may be brought. I 
pray to you to elucidate the question. 

Then the Master, Nagarjuna, with a sigh of relief, ans- 
wered as below: 

“They are brought in entirety under three categories, 
viz. Defilement, Action and Misery (klesa, karman, 
duhkha ) The number “ twelve ” denotes their division 
into links and so it is said, “Twelve constituent links”. 
And again because they are distinct from one another, it is 
said “ Twelve distinct constituent links ”. Because they are 
similar to the spokes of a chariot’s wheel, they are called 
“ constituent links.” Because they pacify bodily and vocal 
defilements, they are said to be benevolently preached. 
Benevolent preaching, (suhhdsita), exhortation (upadesa) 
and interpretation (vyakhyd) are all these synonyms. 
They are brought into existence through causes and condi- 
tions but never through the agency of any principle like 
Primordial Matter, Destiny, Intelligent Person (purusa). 
Lord (I§vara), Time Nature, Frce-WilP Creator, Accident 
and others. They are mutually dependent and interrelated 
like the twisted plants. 

Hermit. What is Defilement ? What is Action ? 
What is Misery ? In how many heads are they divided ? 

Nagarjuna. “The first, eighth and ninth are Defile- 
ments.” 
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Of twelve distinct constituent links, the first is ignor- 
ance, eighth is craving and ninth is clinging. These are in- 
cluded in the category of Defilement. “ Second and tenth 
are Actions.” The second is samskara and the tenth is pro- 
cess of becoming (hhava). These two are included in the 
category of Action; “ Remaining seven are all Miseries and 
twelve links are brought under three heads.” The consti- 
tuent links other than the above included in the two heads, 
Defilement and Action, are seven, viz., consciousness, 
(vijndna in new birth), mentality and corporeality, six 
bases, impression, rebirth and decay and death ; and these 
are to be brought under the category of Misery. The word 
“ all ” is used to include other items of Misery mentioned 
elsewhere, viz., separation from what is beloved association 
with what is disliked and longing for what is not obtained.® 
Therefore twelve constituent links are all to be brought 
xinder three heads. All the other dharmas spoken of in the 
sutras are to be included in one or the other category above 
mentioned without exception. 

Hermit. I have well understood the significance of the 
above three categories. Now I pray you to elucidate their 
mutual origination. 

Nagarjuna. “ Twos originate from Threes.” From three 
Defilements two Actions are originated. “ From twos origi- 
nate Sevens,” i.e., seven items of Misery above stated. 
“Sevens give rise to threes,” the said defilements. From 
these three again originate two Actions. “ Thus wheel of 
life revolves endless ”. Tafe comprises the three-fold exist- 
ence, sensuous, corporeal and incorporeal. Life flows un- 
interruptedly in these spheres of existence. Those spheres 
which constitute a series of rebirths naturally continue in 
succession just like the waves of the water-current. How- 
ever things come into being and continue in succession not 
in a fixed order (niyata) like the flow of river, (but simul- 
taneously) . 

Hermit. Who is the Lord of this body ? Is there 
anything like living being ? If so what is his function ? 
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Nagarjuna. “ All living beings are merely conditions 
and conditioned (hetuphalamdtra) . They are only nomi-* 
nal. There is nothing like living being ” in I'eality- It is 
only conventional and so it has no reality of its own. 

Hermit. Now who will transmigrate from this world 
to the next one ? 

Nagarjuna. There is nothing which may transmigrate 
from this world to the next one.® However, “ Void things 
originate from void things,” that is to say the five causes, 
three Defilements and two Actions, which are devoid of the 
self or something pertaining to the self, give rise to the re- 
sults, seven kinds of Misery which are again devoid of the 
self or something pertaining to the self. It is, therefore, to be 
understood that things which are characterised with the 
nature of no self, produce things of the same nature. 

Hermit. What is the example to prove the above state- 
ment ? 

Nagarjuna. There are many examples such as 
“ Preaching, light, mirror, seal, spark seed and sound.” We 
establish the no-self theory by means of these examples 
which are empirically settled facts. Their successful appli- 
cation is also to be understood empirically as below. Sup- 
pose a teacher recites some passage. If it really goes to his 
pupil, then the teacher will henceforth become deprived of 
the recited passage. We, therefore, must admit that it does 
not go to the pupil. However the pupil recites the same. 
That does not arrive at from somewhere else ; because these 
two are not related as a cause and result. Similarly mental 
consciousness at the last moment of life does not transmi- 
grate from this world to the next one® for the reason 
of its being eternal. However the mental conscious- 
ness in the next world does not arrive from some- 
where else,^ because both of them are not mutually related 
as cause and result. Just as what the teacher recites the 
pupil also recites, and the recitation of the latter cannot be 

said either identical with or different from the former ; 

62 
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so also a new series of consciousness in the future life con- 
* tinues depending on the last moment of the mental consci- 
. ousness in the former life and the new series of conscious- 
ness cannot be said either as identical with or different from 
the old one. In the same manner one light (dlpa) arises 
from another one,. An image is reflected in the mirror 
when it is put against our face. A significant impression 
appears when we impress a seal upon a paper. Fire is pro- 
duced from a spark. The sprout emerges from the seed. A 
fluid substance is produced from a fruit. The echo is heard 
from a sound under favourable conditions. All these re- 
sults, light, reflection, impression and fire, etc. cannot be said 
either as identical with or different from the causes, light 
mirror, seal and spark, etc. 

In this way, “ All the aggregates which continue in an 
uninterrupted series do not transmigrate (from this world 
to the next one).” “Aggregates” means the five aggregates 
of matter, feeling, idea, volition and consciousness. Other 
five aggregates also arise continuously and successively by 
means of their suitable causes. But there is not anything 
even in the subtle form, which transmigrates from this world 
to the next one. From the incorrect and ilhisive imagina- 
tion (vikalpa) ill-habit is formed and then we unite words 
with what is habituated. Only the meditation upon an anti- 
dote against it can remove all the obscurations of defilements. 
So if one meditates upon dharmas as impermanent, sorrow- 
ful, void and of no self, then he would have no delusion in 
regard to the reality of things. If there is no delusion, there 
would be no covetousness. If there is no covetousness, 
Ihere would be no hatred. If there is no hatred, there would 
be no action. If there is no action, there would be no cling- 
ing. If there is no clinging, there would be no process of 
becoming. If there is no process of becoming, there would 
be no birth. If there is no rebirth, there would be no miseries 
of the body and mind. Therefore five-fold cause of misery 
being absent, the result, rebirth in another sphere of exist- 
ence is stopped. But the fruit derivable from the absence 
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of the said five-fold cause of misery will be only the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. Therefore one must give up the wrong 
belief in Eternalism or Nihilism, etc. Now we have two 
verses : 

One who entertains in regard to the deep and subtle 
Reality a wrong belief (in Eternalism or) ‘in Nihilism, is not 
adept in the doctrine of Dependent Origination and there- 
fore does not realise the deep import of that doctrine. 

No wrong belief in regard to that Reality should be 
entertained, nor should anything be attributed and adhered 
to it. Whoever realises the Truth by repeated practice of 
meditation upon the Ti'utli in its real form, becomes 
•i berated. 


NOTES 

1. See Nyanatiloka ; Guide through the Abhidhnmma 
Pi taka, p. 141/. 

2. Ibid., p. 158. 

3. Bodhicarydvatdrapancikd. p. 3.51, 2-5, and note 2. 

4. Yathecchd. Yadrccha, accident i.s also mentioned as a 
separate principle . 

5. My article, “The first Sermon of Buddha” in the New 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 8, 483, 484, 491. 

6. Cf. Bhavasankrantisutra, ed. by me, p. 4, na kascid 
dharmah asmd.t lokdt paralokam samkrdmati. etc. 

7. Theory of rebirth is well explained by the Buddha in the 
Bhavasankrantisutra, para 7. 




THE RELIGION OF THE TAMILS 1800 YEARS AGO 


BY 

M. Arokiaswami, M.A., 

Pachiappa’s College, Madras. 

The state of religion among the Tamils 1800 years ago 
forms a very interesting study from several points of view ; 
and it is fortunate that numerous poems and other literary 
works of the period furnish evidence to this interesting 
study. These poems generaly designated as the “ Sangam 
Works ” have their feet on religion and as such provide us 
with an instructive window to the religious state of their 
times. 

In the present paper I wish to dwell merely on one 
point, viz., the general eclecticism of the period as seen 
through the poems above referred to and in particular the 
twin-epics, the Manimekalni and the Silappadikdram. 

In the first place, these Sangam works mention a vast 
pantheon of gods and goddesses, almost of a bewildering 
variety ; neither age nor the element of growth seems to set 
a bound- From the god Indra of the most ancient 
Vedas and the deities of the natural religion all kinds of 
divine manifestations are mentioned, including the more 
refined and the comparatively modern conceptions of Siva 
and Visnu and the deities of the minor variety, like the god- 
dess Mathurapathi (the guardian deity of Madura) and the 
Bhuta (the demon)' at the cross roads in Puhar.^ 

The same works also exhibit varied cults in existence 
during the period each one with its own followers and 
preachers. The Vedic and the pre-Vedic, the Buddhist and 
the Jain philosophies were as current in this period as the 
later Bhakti cult of Siva and Visnu, of which we see here 
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the infancy.^ Superstitious beliefs were not also by any 
means uncommon. The ^ilappadikdram and the Manime- 
kalai serve to reveal the existence of such superstition to a 
great extent. The former, in particular, refers to fervent 
belief in dreams and evil omens as well as in the efficacy of 
magic and spiritual properties endowed with tanks, ponds 
and springs,^ Nor do we miss in these works references to 
the existence of temples, which, as Mr. J. N. Farquhar once 
wrote, are the peculiar product of the Dravidian mind.'* 

The fifth, the ninth and the fourteenth cantos of the 
epic §ilappadikdram mention temples dedicated to a num- 
ber of deities like Siva Muruga, Visnu and Baladeva, nature 
gods like the sun and the moon, guardian deities like Sattan 
and other objects of worship like the Karpakam of Indra, the 
Kailasam of Siva and the Vel of Muruga.^ 

Incidentally, these references point to the early date of 
the temple architecture, which must be placed according 
to this evidence at least as early as the 2nd century A.D, 
In the Educational Review for April 1929, Prof. V. Ranga- 
chari assigned to the first years of the 6th century A.D. the 
origin of the temple in S. India. His opinion certainly loses 
ground in the face of this evidence. 

Controversy aside, the Sangam works must be taken to 
reveal to us in the manner above indicated a vast panorama 
of cults and religions, ranging from that of Indra and of the 
nature gods to that of Bhakti or fervent devotion to 6iva or 
Visnu, which has now found a settled home in the Hindu 
mind. This is as much a mark of the “unchanging East ” 
as a tribute to the broad-minded tolerance of our fore-fathers. 

The spirit of free enquiry is in fact the first and the most 
outstanding mark of the Tamil religion 1800 years ago. In 
other words, it was characterised by complete toleration. 
The student of early Tamil literature is, so to say, lost in the 
wide unembatiked river of religious promiscuity — ^if the 
word can be used — and controversy of the period. Doc- 
trines which are now on all hands completely antithetical 
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have existed side by side each with its own upholsterer or 
propagandist and all that without any serious religious fight.' 
What an imagination would be required to conceive of a 
Buddhist preacher and a Brahman advocate of the Saivite 
docti’ine side by side holding forth their respective tenets. 
The references in the Sangam works givp equal importance 
to the Buddhist and the Jain and the Saivite and the Vaisna- 
vite preacher and yet the first group of preachers elaborated 
an atheistic doctrine under the guise of a phantom-like Ab- 
solute, and the second group stood for strict theism.® The 
poet Avurmulamkilar has a long poem, Purarn 166 already 
referred to, in which he sings the praise of a Brahman named 
Vennandayan of Punganur in Sonadu and depicts him as the 
champion of the doctrine of Saivism against the onslaughts 
of those whom he (the poet) describes as sophistic religio- 
nists. This poem thus paints in outline the picture of free 
controversy that characterised the times. 

The exact position of the Brahman in this period of 
eclectic religion is not clear. There could be, however, no 
doubt that the Brahmans were in sufficiently large numbers 
in the Tamil land even during this period and had come to 
occupy the position of light and leading, especially in matters 
religious. 

Mr. V. Kanakasnbhai, the author of Tamils 1800 Years 
Ago, gives the reader an altogether wrong impression when 
he refers to the fewness of the Brahmans during this 
period.^ The whole range of the Sangam literature shows a 
great familiarity with this caste and often associates it with 
the “ triple sacred fire ”, the “ twice-born nature ” and the 
“ six duties ”, which are always the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Brahman.* Two lines of the tenth canto of 
the Silappadikaram give a beautifully suggestive evidence 
of the great number of the Brahmans during this period 
when they describe the volume of smoke ever seen rising 
up into the skies in the city of Puhar as ddrk cloud-like 
smoke, sweet in smell, rising from the yagas of the Brah- 
mans, here characterised as “men of religion ” (maraiyor).® 
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The same work refers in another place to the predominant 
• position occupied by the Brahmans in the royal court at 
Vahji, where the king is advised to make sacrifices through 
the Brahmans to attain bliss, in after-life.'® 

With this eclectic state there could have been nothing 
like bigotry or religious warfare. But men must have lack- 
ed the religious foothold or certainty which is necessary for 
strength in life. Characters in the two epics, from which 
I have chiefly drawn evidence for this paper, live and move 
before the reader and yet their religion is utterly vague. 
Kovalan and Kannaki, the very hero and heroine of the 
Silappadikdram refuse to be fixed to a religion." On the 
other hand two passages taken from canto XXVI of the epic 
bear out the grand eclecticism of King Senguttuvan Cera. 
These passages tell us how, when the king was on his start 
for the Himalayan expedition, he accepted first the sym- 
bol (?) of Siva’s holy feet on his crown and soon after receiv- 
ed the offerings made to Visnu on his shoulders when they 
were brought to him by the priests from the place mentioned 
in the epic Adakamadam.'^ 

From another point of view, however, this eclectic ten- 
dency was of the utmost value. It helped the ancient Tamil 
to absorb whatever was good in the different religions 
around him. Thus the northern and the southern cults met 
on favourable ground in the Tamil country of the Sangam 
age and influenced each other freely and profusely. The 
natural and animistic forms of worship developed them- 
selves quite undisturbed by the propagation of a highly 
philosophic religion, like Jainism or Buddhism or the more 
humane form of understanding the divine, like Saivism and 
Vaisnavism. Deities of the masses, like Korravai and Kali 
flourish during this period and, what is more, incorporate 
themselves into the Saivite conception of god. Thus in the 
Vettuva-vari Korravai is described as the consort of Siva, 
and the incarnation of Lakshmi. She is even described as 
having the siila of Muruga in her hand,'’ The god, Muruga 
who is an ancient and popular Tamil deity, is indeed des- 
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cribed by the author of the Tirumurugarruppadai as the 
“ wealth of the Brahmans ^iva, Visnu (Mayon) , 
Brahma and Subramanya (Muruga) who appear from the 
Sangam works as forming the four famous deities of the 
Brahmanic pantheon of the period clearly indicate the pro- 
cess of fusion between the northei’n and. southern cultures 
that was then in progress. 


NOTES 

1. See, for instance, Silappadikardm, X, 11-14; VI, 16-17; 
XIV, 181 ; XXV, 98 ; XXIII, 177-178 ; V, 64, et seq.; etc. 

2. See Silappadikdram, X, 44-45; 64-65, etc.; Manimekalai, 

XXIX ; Silappadikdram, X, 142-147 ; 11-14 ; 15-25 ; Mani- 

mekhalai, XXI, 90, et seq. 

3. Silappadikdram, IX, 45-51; XVII, Uruippdtpimadai ; IX, 
59-60, etc. 

4. J .R.A.S ., 1938, pp. 15, et seq. 

5. Silappadikdram, X, 168-173; IX, 9-13; XV, 7-10, etc. 

6. Silappadikdram, X, 44-45; 221-245; X, 8-10; XVI, 71; 
Manimekalai, XXIX; Silappadikdram, X, 50-51; Puram, 166, etc. 

7. See his book Tamils 1800 Years Ago. pp. 55-56. 
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11. Compaue Silappadikdram X 44-45 with XVI, 71. 

12. Silappadikdram XXVI 54-57; 60-67. Also footnote on 
p. 536 of the work for the commentator’s identification : see in this 
connection the Introduction to his translation of Silappadikaram 
by V. R. R. Diks'hitar (1939). 

13. Ibid, XII, 54-57; 60. 
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RELIGION, THE REAL NEED OF THE PRESENT 
GENERATION 

BY 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A.D. Litt., 

Allahahad- 

The problem stated in the title of this paper carries its 
own solution — if we understand the term ‘ Religion ’ in the 
sense in which the Hindu understands the term ‘ Dharma 
For the Hindu, ‘ Dharma ’ stands for the whole Duty of Man, 
not only for his duty towards an ultra-cosmic person. For 
the Hindu there is nothing beyond or above the “ World 
The ‘ World ’ embraces all conceivable things. 

Man’s whole duty thus is his Dharma ; his duty to him- 
self, to his family, to his village, to his province, to his coun- 
try and to the entire world. 

Once you get hold of this idea, all antagonism must 
disappear from your mind. 

You have, under this idea, to concentrate your whole 
attention upon what your ‘ duty ’ is ; what it is that you owe 
to others. It is not your business to think of what is due to 
yourself. That should be the concern of others. 

In this way, the whole life becomes broadbased upon 
Love, and there is no room left for Hatred ; no idea of pro- 
fitting or profiteering at the cost of others. 

This last is the source of all the trouble in the modern 
world. Activity based upon Hatred must lead to conflict 
and all that conflict brings. In such a conflict, even the Vic- 
tor becomes a loser in the long run. The race, based upon 
Hatred, does not end with victory ; victory only adds zest 
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to further conflict. Was not the victory of the “ Allies ” 
•culminating in the Treaty of Versailes the direct cause of the 
present day conflicts that threaten to bring about universal 
dissolution. So on and on the race for ‘ profiteering ’ will 


To the Hindu mind, profiteering for the sake of your 
own ‘ nation ’ or ‘ country ’ is as reprehensible as the worst 
‘ robbery ’ — if it is seciired at the cost of another ‘ nation ’ or 
‘ country This is not an impossible ideal. The History 
of Hinduism and Hindu Culture teaches us that what is bas- 
ed upon Love, at least Tolerance, is lasting, while what is 
based upon Hate and Intolerance is Ephemeral. How many 
cultures and civilizations have Hindu culture and civilisa- 
tion survived ? Hindu culture has lived and has been living 
all along, — sometimes going astray and suffering in conse- 
quence. But the germ has been there with all its potencies- 
It is there now, and is soon going to come up when the world 
is hurled back after its race in nationalism and internationa- 
lism — all based on mutual Hatred. Then will be the oppor- 
tunity for Hindu love of universal Brotherhood to assert 
itself. 

Each man will then look after his own Duty not his 
Bights. Both will thus be secured — one by the other, and 
all on the basis of Love and Goodwill. That will be the day 
of glory for Hindus and Hinduism. 

Unity and Service form the basic germ of the Hindu 
Religion; these are going to bring about the millennium ‘to- 
morrow — only if forces working to the contrary do not 
succeed in arresting its progress ; but even so, it will be only 
arrested for a while, and again assert itself till the glorious 
end is achieved. 

What this glorious end is going to be, it is difficult to 
see ; but one cannot help feeling that when it does come 
there will be “ less and less of inequality between man and 
jnan ”. Inequality there will always be ; absolute equality 
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is an impossibility ; but the feeling of inferiority and conse- 
quent fear and jealousy will be absent ; and it is in these 
latter that lies the sting of tlie ‘ inequalities ' that we bemoan 
and yet cannot get over. This sting will disappear as we go 
on imbibing the main undercurrent of ‘ Vedanta ’ and 
thereby cultivating the feeling of tolerance and Brother- 
hood ; this is the ‘ Unity ’ that is taught by practical Vedanta, 
as a prerequisite to the absolute metaphysical Absolute 
Unity, which is beyond our understanding and which there- 
fore need not detain us or restrain our practical activities. 




JAYESA VITTALA : A MODERN MYSTIC 
1850 A.D. TO 1932 A.D. 


BY 

S. Hanumanta Rao, M.A., L.T., 

H. H. Nizam College, Hyderabad. 

Jayesa Vittala Dasa was born in the Karnataka country 
in 1850 A.D., in a family of considerable wealth and distinc- 
tion. At a very early period in his life, he came into con- 
tact with a great mystic, who initiated him and gave him 
ankita or dedicatory name, as Jayesa Vittala. From that 
time onwards, the life of Jayesa Vittala was one of God- 
absorption, though to all outward appearances, he led the 
life of an ordinary householder. He possessed poetic gifts 
and composed more than a thousand songs in praise of God 
and Gurus. His master retired from this world in 1871 
A.D. From 1871 to 1932, Jayesa Vittala was a living inspi- 
ration to a group of his followers. From a collection of 35 
letters, written between 1914 and 1924, the essential ele- 
ments of his teaching are summarised. 

The goal of the Mystic is to train the mind to an uninter 
rupted meditation of God. This training is not at all an easy 
one. The first step in this training consists in the realisa- 
tion that worldly life can never give us enduring happiness. 
It must, therefore, be so lived, that though in it, we do not 
get attached to it. “ The invisible chord (Maya) with which 
we are bound — body and soul, baffles our attempt to reject 
Samsaric ideals and plunge head long in full faith in the 
Supreme, into His Samadhi.” 8-12-14. Again, “ Time flies 
and fife is being wasted and although we know there is 
nectar and its taste begets eternal bliss, we are not given the 
power to release ourselves from the invisible Bandha of 
Samsara and to seize the necter even at great sacrifices.” 
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8-2-1916. Or again “There is no use of our trying to attach 
"ourselves and loving to find bliss in Samsar with obstinate 
folly when Vedic wisdom proves even to our (misguided) 
mind that the more we love Samsar, the farther we go away 
from our Dearest Eternal Friend, Love, Nidhi and the Lord 
of our whole heart before whom even the whole universe is 
mere straw i.e,, as dry and sapless as straw. We must turn 
away from the poisonous serpent (Samsara or Vishaya) 
whose body is smooth to look at but whose fangs deal out 
death. Only children give away priceless jewels for a piece 
of sugar candy. Only those who love to find happiness in 
the world of Aham Mama give away God, their eternal friend 
and Lord for living with the five hooded serpent of samsara. 
We must become resolute and move towards God detaching 
ourselves (in mind only) from Samsaric ties.” 12-4-19. 

One of the most effective steps to attain this detach- 
ment from Samsara is to seek the association of godly men, 
who have practised such a detachment. “ Satsahavasa is the 
first requisite for training the mind to look into the inside 
of itself and it is the rarest commodity just now.” 5-11-14 
Again, “ The meeting of spiritual friends churns out preci- 
ous knowledge of the Bimba Yoga, (contemplation of our 
Inner Ruler), God and Gurus should keep us together to 
glorify Him and His devotees and to develop Antar- 
mukhatwa.” 8-2-1916. Again, “ I weep tears of blood for 
wandering in a wilderness devoid of Bhaktas. To live, to 
eat and sleep only is Hell. Mind will not relish Dhyana 
without Sadhu Sanga, which excites our dormant Bhakti 
and holds the mind rivetted to His Lotus Feet.” 26-5-18. 

The constant company of those that have conquered the 
senses, enables us to conquer our own passions. Kapila 
teaches Devahuti, in the Bhagawatha Purana, that men of 
vision consider attachment to evil as the never slackening 
bondage of the soul. The same attachment, if it is with good 
souls, becomes the open entrance to deliverance. The 
Bhagawatha Purana is full of instances of those that attain- 
ed peace, by giving up attachment to the senses. King Pri- 
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yavratha resigned the functions of the senses to the Lord, 
in uninterrupted meditation. Vide 5-1-6. Bh. “ In all • 
suffering and in all enjoyment the most prominent thought 
must be at the feet of the Supreme Master. Let the eyes live 
on that ambrosial form, the ears on his wondrous deeds, the 
tongue on the nectar of his Name, which cpn burn our Linga 
Deha and which swells up the eternal fountain of Nine-fold 
Bhakti, the head at his lotus-feet and mind in all these and 
in the ocean of His Infinite attributes and be lost there.” 
5-8-1915. Again, “ Perfect faith in God means i-elinquish- 
ing faith in the efficacy of our own effort. Just as Prahlada 
did when thrown into fire, sea, under elephant’s foot and 
from the top of mountains and when drinking the cup of 
poison given by his mother or as Jada Bharata did, in going 
in procession before Kali ; knowing that he was being taken 
there for being sacrificed, with a cheerful coimtenance and 
bowing his head, when the king bade him do so, with his up- 
lifted sword to cut off the Yogi’s head. It is so simple and 
yet the difficultest thing to achieve. Doubt at t!io core of 
our heart is the sinful nature of the soul. Why should we 
doubt the supreme goodness and the all-sufficiency of our 
creator ? Without Him it is not worth living a second of 
time. We would be at the mercy of chance which is tei'rible. 
With faith in Him oven hell may be converted into paradi.se. 
He can make and unmake all things.” 4-12-15. Again, some- 
times God gives unbearable sorrow to his devotees to hasten 
their elevation to Sujnana and Vijnana. Our earthly sor- 
rows are Kasmala sorrows. While we are separated from 
our eternal friend and preceptor, we are not sorry. We are 
sorry for the outgoings of the Jeevas of God and for his work 
of destruction while we are unable to protect even an insect 
from harm. Our unreasonable sorrow is the result of our 
Bhranti. Bhranti is poison. Drinking poison how can we 
expect to be immune from pain ? You must give up poison 
drinking and then only you will be free from pain. It is 
therefore, commanded that even when we are drowned in 
the greatest danger our devotion to God should remain un- 
shaken.” 11-1-17. 

64 
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It is, therefore, very necessary to control the senses. To 
*one who is unable to control his senses, gifts and charities 
do not produce godliness. “ The great secret is, we must 
learn to give our minds to God. God must never be out of 
your mind. Forgetfulness of God is the most dreadful of 
Sins. Yet our Pqndits are blind to it and tell us that bath- 
ing, repeating a few hymns and making money gifts is all 
that is required for our salvation.” 28-6-17. That is also 
the teaching of Prahlada to tlic Asura boys, that neither 
gifts nor penances nor sacrificial rites will be of use. They 
are only empty forms and what really pleases God is un- 
alloyed devotion to Him. 

Just as- gifts and charities do not necessarily produce 
godliness, pilgrimages and worship of images in temples, 
are not of value, unless they develop your capacity to medi- 
tate uninterruptedly. “ Although there is an Infinite Nidhi 
within ourselves sufficient to absorb our mind and whole 
being towards itself and its service, for all time, wherever 
we may be, our inability to win that grace by so devoting 
ourselves to the Inside Nidhi, often suggests our devotional 
service to external parts (amsas) of the same Nidhi for 
occassionally comforting our distressed hearts.” 8-12-14. 
Kapila tells Devahuti, in the Bhagawatha Pm-ana, that he 
who neglects God who is present in all beings and worsbip;; 
idols is really throwing his offerings into ashes. 

Similarly, the reading and teaching of sacred literature 
is only a step towards that involuntary absorption in God, 
which is the highest Samadhi. “Discussing and reading 
and reciting Bhagawat Gunas are good but they mean 
Bahirmukhatwa. We should practise Antarmukhatwa for 
at least half-an-hour a day gradually to clear our inward 
vision towards otir Inner Ruler’s palace and presence. He 
who can read the universe as his book has reaped the benefit 
of Pravachanopasana and not otherwise. To read this book 
one must be a mute spectator and should not take part in 
the activities of the world.” 6-7-21. Again, “ nothing is more 
desirable than to learn to live by oneself with perfect calm 
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and happiness than in Company of people. True Sadhana 
begins only then. Of course, teaching and reading are not to 
be neglected. We must take time for communion with self. 
It is a great training to get to God.” 4-10-23. 

What then is the mystic teaching imparted to the pupil, 
who has undergone successfully all the discipline implied in 
the previous steps ? The pupil is able to experience the 
vision of God. That experience changes completely his out- 
look. He sees God pervading over the whole of creation. 
He realises that All Activity is from Him. He realises that 
all beings are absolutely under the control of the Lord. He 
realises that all wealth and all objects of desire are only in- 
tended to be offered to His worship. Ihat is the teaching of 
Narada to Yuddhistira, in Bhagawatha, 7th Skandha. When 
such a realisation is achieved by the aspirant, he becomes 
constantly alive to the threefold one-ness. 

Several mystics realised this goal. King Rishabha 
teaches his sons, vide Bhagawatha, 5-5 2G, to treat all be- 
ings with respect as being God’s abode. “ Tlio true mystic 
only sees his Bimba (Inner guide) even in the movement of 
his pen and no motion either in Jada or Jiva.” 9-5-16. 
Again, '‘Rest comes only when our faith in Bimba, (the 
Inner guide) becomes unshakable. Till then we find no 
rest. Prahlada had it. Bliishma had it. Narada had it. ” 
“ The instances of Draupadi, Dhruva, Prahlada, Vibhee- 
shana, Ajamila, Bali are not the productions of heated brains 
but are landmarks and truths of history intended to support 
us in our struggle to reach Him.” 24-9-17. Again, “ we must 
be able to see the presence of God in everything animate or 
inanimate. We must dedicate to Him all that we have en- 
joyed in the past or likely to enjoy in the future. Our at- 
tachment to Him must resemble the attachment of a child 
to its mother. We must consider Him as our everlasting re- 
lation. We must contemplate Him within as wejl as without. 
This Sadhana should not be postponed to the last days of 
our life. Every moment of our life on this earth should be 
looked upon as the last moment and should be spent in such 
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a contemplation.” 23-7-19. The mystic who has achieved 
the capacity for such an uninterrupted meditation, leading 
to complete self surrender is a Jeevan Mukta. He has cross- 
ed the ocean of samsara and is taken to the bank of Vai- 
kuntha. What is Vaikuntha ? “ It is none other than the 
unceasing flow of'mind full of the highflood devotion to the 
most holy lotus feet of our Eternal Bimba (Inner Ruler and 
guide) in all Vishayas of the five senses and mind, Buddhi, 
Antahkarana and Vijnana.” 5-1-20. 

Jayesa Vittala Dasa is a modern representative of a 
tradition that traces its ancestry to Purandara Dasa of the 
sixteenth century and to Narahari Tirtha, a direct disciple 
of Sri Madhwacharya of the 14th century, A.D. The 
followers of Madhwacharya hold SriMad Bhagawatha 
Purana in very high esteem. Its expounder, Sri Suka is re- 
garded as one of the greatest Mystics, who imparted the 
secret knowledge of Bhagawata to King Parikshit and enabl- 
ed him to realise God-vision in seven days. It is a belief 
shared by several mystics, that the neighbourhood of Tiru- 
pathi, was sanctified by the presence of Sri Suka. The Ven- 
katachala Mahatmya gives a beautiful account of Sri Suka, 
dancing in self-forgetfulness and praising the glory of Sri 
Venkatesa. J’or at least six hundred years, if not for a 
longer period, Tirupathi attracted mystics from all parts of 
South India. They not only obtained a peace that passeth 
our understanding but they were able to communicate a 
little of that peace to tliose struggling souls that sought 
repose through their association. 

May the Oriental Institute at Tirupathi, under the able 
direction of Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar 
impart that Education of the Soul, which is so much lacking 
in the schools and colleges of the day. 

Sarvahi Maddhishnyataya Bhavadbhih Charani Bhu- 
tani Suta Dhruvani Sambhavitavyani, (Bhagawata. V-5-26) 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE SPHOTA 
From Sphotdyana to Kdtyd,yana. 


BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, 

Adyor Library, Madras. 

Kakfivdn — If a tradition current among the Paniniyas 
is to be believed, the first exponent of the Sphota in the 
grammatical sense was a Rsi called Kaksivan who, on 
account of the doctrine propounded by him, came later to 
be known as Sphotayana. Commenting on the Sutra 
(P. 6. 1. 123) in which Panini refers to this 
Rsi. Haradatta says : 

5R?:0TTgrq: || 

Following is one of the concluding verses of the Laghu- 
siddhantamanjusa-Upadhyaya’s magnum opus : 

sftq^rrgjcraT wq.* ii 

The original name of this sage is known to us from 
Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani which gives Sphotayana 
as an alias of Kaksivan. 

g (3. 517) 

The lexicographer in his own commentary explains the 
former as follows : — 

The name Kaksivan also is known to Panini. 

Cf . \\ ( 8-2-1 2 ) . 

Kasika : II 
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Nothing is known about this great grammmatical philoso- 
.pher and his work except that he was the father of the 
Sphotavada. Of course, a Kaksivan is mentioned frequently 
in the Vedic literature ( See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, Part I, p. 131); but the Sphotavadin who, as will be 
shown presently, was probably later than Yaska cannot be 
identified with a sage of that antiquity. 

Audumhardyana . — Another Rsi called Audumbarayana 
has been singled out by Bharata Misra for mention in the 
beginning of his Sphotasiddhi as follows : 

^ ‘ ft srf^c^nfq 

” 

(P. 1, Trivandrum S. Series). 

From this it would appear that according to Bharata 
Misra, Sphotavada is Audumbarayanopajna. There is re- 
ference to one Audumbarayana — the only grammarian 
known by that name so far, in the Nirukta. The passage in 
question runs thus : 

ff?3[?rftrqr ii 

( 1 . 1 .) 

From this it is not clear that he accepts Sphota as mani- 
fested by, and transcending, the Varnas. All that is given 
here as his view is that he regards speech as permanent in 
the (Vak) Indriya ; and one is justified in saying that 
Bharata Misra is attributing to him something more than 
what he might have really held. This coupled with the 
fact that there is no allusion to Sphota as understood by the 
grammarian, in the Nirukta suggests that this doctrine was 
not known to Yaska and that Sphotayana was later than the 
exegetist. Audumbarayana seems to have belonged more 
or less to that school which holds that Varnas are eternal. 

Pdnini. — Panini refers to Sphotayana (6.1.123) and 
seems to have* been acquainted with the doctrine promul- 
gated by the latter ; but there is no evidence of any kind 
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that he accepts it. On the other hand it may be inferred 
from the following that he thinks that words are eternal. 

II 

Mahabhjlsya on P. 1.-1-20 and 7-1-27. 
rT^%'Gq Q^TSf*Tl«iTfiErTf?¥Eril^¥?:'5irm RfJJcq II 

(Bhartrhari’s commentary on the Vakj'apadiya, Brah- 
makanda, p. 11, Ben. S. Series). 

True, in the Paniniya-darsana of his Sarvadarsanasah- 
graha, Madhava treats Sphota as the cardinal tenet of that 
school ; but it must be noted that he bases his exposition of 
it more on the Mahabhasya and the Vakyapadiya than on 
the Astadhyayi ; and the title of the section is really a mis- 
nomer. 

Vyddi . — There must have been different authors bear- 
ing the same name Vyadi. The works known to have been 
written by Vyadi are such as should be assigned to different 
periods (See Aufrccht, Catalogus Catalogorum, p. 618) ; and 
it is very unreasonable to ascribe them all to the gram- 
marian (Sahgrahakara). As MSS. of most of these works 
have not yet been discovered, nothing is known about any 
one author of this name except tlxe meagre information that 
is available regarding the author of the Sahgraha. 

First there is Vyadi known as the author of some Pra- 
tisakhya He is quoted in the Rk Pratisakhya (3. 14. 17 ; 
6. 12. 13 ; 12. 15) and is the earliest of all known bearing that 
name. The word occurs both in the Kraudyadi (4-1-56) 
and the Gahadi (4-2-138) Ganas ; but we have no evidence 
to equate this Vyadi with the author of the Pratisakhya. 
It is, however, probable that the author quoted in the Rk 
Pratisakhya is older than Panini. Vedic literary tradition 
knows one Vyadi as the first exponent of the eight Vikrtis 
(the eight modes of chanting the Vedas) and also as the 
disciple of Sakalya. The Vikrtivalli, obviously a much later 
work, has been fathered on him (See Astavikrtivivrti, p. 1 et 
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seq; Vikrtivalli p. 1 et seq Samasrami’s editions) . Probably 
'he is the same as the sage referred to in the Prati^akhya. 

Next comes Vyadi — the author of the Sahgraha. 
Patahjali calls him Daksayana ; and from this it may be 
inferred that he belongs to Panini’s family. 

C/. 5iT¥r^r i 

5TtJPr?rr ii 

(P. 2.3.66) (See also Patafijali on 4. 1.1-9 and 6.1.91-7.). 

Aufrecht overlooks this Mahabhasya and wrongly at- 
tributes the Sahgraha to Patanjali (op. cit. p. 686). Per- 
haps he is misled by the Mahabhasya 

(Vol. I, p. 6, Kielhorn’s ed.). 

which does not contain the subject. A Vyadi is mentioned 
as a Vyaktivadin in Vartika 1. 2. 64. 4.5. According to 
Nagesa, the reference is to the Sahgrahakara. It, however, 
deserves to be noted that neither Patanjali nor Bhartrhari 
calls the author of the Sahgraha by the name Vyadi. 

Then there are known by this name a poet, a lexico- 
grapher, a medical author (perhaps same as the last), the 
author of a work on Paribhasas, the author of a Siksa 
and the author of a woi’k called Pratisakhyakarika (See 
Aufrecht, op. cit., p. 618), the identity of each being as 
obscure as that of any other. In the Abhidhanacintamani 
we have : 

(3-516). 

According to the Sabdakalpadruma, the aliases Vin- 
dhyavasin and Nandinitanaya apply to the lexicographer 
(See “ Vyadi ”). Aufrecht gives both a lexicographer and 
a medical writer with this name (Op. cit., p. 577). Here 
attention should be drawn also to a Vindhyanivasa referred 
to by Kumarila in his last Slokavartika on the Akrtivada, 
Obviously the reference is not to a lexicographer or to a 
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medical writer, but to a philosopher who has discussed Sakti. 
Whether the Sangrahakara was also called Vindhyavasin, ^ 
i.e., whether Kumarila’s reference is to the grammatical 
philosopher is a question which cannot be answered without 
more cogent evidence than what is yet available. 

Sphota in the Sahgraha . — Sangrahakara was the first 
Paniniya to adopt the Sphota. According to Nagoji, the 
Sahgraha consisted of one lakh of Slokas. 

(Udyota Vol. I, p. 55, Nirnaya Sagara ed.) 

The work seems to have been very prominent in the 
days of Patafijali who says : 

Bhartrhari says that both his Vakyapadiya and Patan- 
jali’s Mahabhasya are much indebted to it. Unfortunately 
voluminousness and abstruseness made the work soon un- 
popular. Says Hari : 

STT^nr I 

(Vakyapadiya, 2. 484-86), 

On the last Punyaraja adds : 

II 

A few quotations from, and references to, the Sah- 
graha occur in the commentary on the Vakyapadiya — not 


*A Sankhya author is also known by this name. See the 
Foreword to Tattvasahgraha p. 61ff Gaekwads’ Or. Series. 

65 
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only in that on the Brahmakanda which is by* Bhartrhari 
•himself, but also in that for the second and third Kandas by 
Punyaraja and Helaraja respectively ; and the work must 
have been extant in the days of these three grammarians, 

5TW I «T5[Rm«r^»T ^ || 

?icr: cTf?rfT^f?sirrg ii 

5fTsr?«r??T ?T i 

?frs|\sr % 5is^Rt ii 

(p. 14, Ben. ed., 1887) 

sTrf>;i^crT sTfH«7?r^ iftfq- 

STUT^IT^rTWJn'lSrorq ?Tg^^JTT'nr%5rTgr5fl?T?T 

'fc^Trs ii" 

(P. 27) 

^rdrf> si^^fT flrr^ n 

(P. 193) 

?T5!JT% 73%— 

srf%j Ji%5if«rhEfTdflfT5r: ?5ftr5rg i sr??^ ff^5T%4%- 

SIf %?Tf5rVTfg ffcT I 3T%5I^7T^; 

^g5?Tfiircr ii 

(P. 137, Prakirnakaprakasa, Trivandrum Series). 

But the work was lost long before Nagoji who, in the 
Udyota cited above, bases his information only on Prasiddhi. 
From Patanjali we know that the main subject dealt with 
in the Sahgraha was the nature of Sabda. 

<^?TcaT«ii?5lJT fticirt grr ^r?r i 

aHTtr^r ^r: swtsffrr^^i'gTfjrlSf l 

(Vol. I, p. 6, Kielhorn’s ed.) 


*My revei'5d Professor Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has shown this 
in his article ‘ I-tsing and Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, ’ Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 385 et seq. 
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According to Nage§a, it contained also an exposition of 
the Sphotavada. Commenting on the Pradipa . * 

3T??r5r 5«ra^«ITlqcrc5rtgf he says : I 

(Vol. I, p. 18, N. S. ed.) 

From the quotations given above it may be gathered 
that the Sahgrahakara was an Akhandavakyavadin, that he 
held Sabdarthasambandha to be eternal and that, therefore, 
he was a Vakyasphotavadin. No source from which details 
of his treatment of the subject can be known has yet come 
to light. 

Kdtydyana . — Katyayana regards Varnas as Nityas. In 
the following Vartikaf he says that it is the Vrttis that are 
characterized by variations in speed and not the Varnas 
which are immutable. 

c5rsr^«icrr i 

(1.1.70-5) 

We are here confronted with two irreconcilable facts. 
Tradition places the Sahgrahakara between Panini and Kat- 
yayana ; but the Vartikakara does not show the least acquain- 
tance with so great a work as Sahgraha should have 
been, or with the Sphota doctrine which, according to later 
commentators, was dealt with in extenso in that work. No 
doubt, he refers to a Vyadi in Vartika 1-2-64-65 ; but there 
is no warrant for the assumption that this Vyadi is the 
author of the Sahgraha. Further, it has already been noted 
that neither Patanjali nor Bhartrhari refers to the Sahgra- 
hakara by that name. In the absence of further evidence I 
have to leave this question as well as the question as to what 
extent has the Sahgraha been followed by Patanjali and 
Bhartrhari unanswered. 

t“ ” is not a Vartika, but an example given by 

Patanjali to illustrate the distinction between Sphota and Dhvani. 
See Kiel’horn’s ed. Other editions wrongly give it as a Vartika. Cf. 
the N, Sagara and Benares editions. 




THE IDEA OF CONFLICT IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 


BY 

Dr. S. K. Maitra, 

Benares Hindu University. 

The greatness of the Bhagavadgita lies in the fact that it 
does not deal with an artificially simple view either of 
human nature or of the universe around us. The unity, 
therefore, which it establishes is a unity in the midst of great 
diversity and complexity, and is a much deeper unity than 
one which is obtained by ignoring all inconvenient differ- 
ences. The central fact with which the Gita starts and 
which it always keeps in mind through all its eighteen chap- 
ters is the presence of conflict. It is this which gives it its 
ethical character, for moral life is not possible unless there 
is some conflict. The life of a saint who has no doubts, who 
is never troubled by what we call pei’plexities of conscience, 
is beyond the pale of morality. If Arjuna were a perfect 
saint, he would have no moral problems, and the Gita v/ould 
lose its ethical character entirely. 

Evei-y chapter of the Gita presents us with a problem 
of conflict. The conflicts vary with the different chapters, 
and with it also vary the different solutions that are offered 
with a view to resolving the conflict. The different Yogas 
which form the titles of the different chapters are so many 
different ways in which the conflicts depicted in the differ- 
ent chapters can be removed. 

I will briefly explain here what I mean by the word 
‘ yoga ’. Sri Krishna Prem has explained yoga as follows in 
his book. The. yoga of the Bhagavadgita : “ By yoga is here 

meant not any special system called by that rlame, not jnana 
yoga nor karma yoga, nor the eightfold yoga of Patanjali, 
but just the Path by which man unites his finite self with 
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the Infinite Being. It is the inner path of which these sepa- 
• rate yogas are so many onesided aspects. It is not so much 
a synthesis of these separate teachings as that prior undivid- 
ed whole of which they represent partial formulations ” 
(p. xiv) . I accept this view of yoga, but I would like to add 
that it means also the realization of integral personality 
through the removal of conflict and also the realization of 
the unity of the individual and the universe by the same 
means. In other words, yoga means a threefold union — 
union of ourselves with ourselves, leading to the realization 
of our integral personality, union of ourselves with the uni- 
verse, and lastly, union of ourselves with God. The way to 
the realization of this threefold unity is the removal of con- 
flict. Each chapter of the Gita presents to us one kind of 
conflict and exhibits also one kind of yoga for the solution 
of the conflict. But it is important to remember that not 
one of the conflicts depicted in any of the chapters is finally 
resolved by the yoga mentioned in that chapter but requires 
for its final resolution the whole series of eighteen yogas. 
This explains the frequent repetition and overlapping of the 
subject-matter of the different chapters which is such a puzz- 
ling feature of the Gita. 

The idea of conflict, therefore, is a germinal idea in the 
Bhagavadgita, and my object in this paper is to show how 
this idea develops and what different forms it assumes as 
we proceed from one chapter to another. 

Not that the Gita stops with merely presenting to us 
the idea of conflict. Its object is not merely to exhibit a 
moral problem or a metaphysical problem, but its object is 
intensely practical, namely, to show the way in which a 
solution of the different problems may be sought. 

The conflicts may be broadly classed under three 
heads : (1) the conflicts that arise within the individual 
himself, (2) the conflict between the individual and the 
cosmic forces, (3) the conflict between the cosmic and the 
supra-cosmic. 
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The individual is himself the centre of a number of con- 
flicting impulses and tendencies. He is divided within him.-' 
self, and on account of this division, he does not know what 
path to follow. The first six chapters of the Gita depict this 
conflict and this division within the individual himself. 

First, there is the conflict between the naive impulses of 
the individual and what he vaguely senses to be his duty. 
This is depicted in the first chapter. Arjuna is seized with 
despair, because his naive impulses prompt him to abandon 
a war which involves the killing of so many of his own kins- 
men, while he has a vague consciousness that as a Kshatriya 
he ought to fight. The result of this conflict is a total para- 
lysis of his will, and he drops his bow and arrow in utter de- 
jection. Here it should be remembered that Arjuna has had 
no instruction either in ethics or in metaphysics. He is a 
totally uninstructed person, and his action is solely prompted 
by his untrained impulses. That he has had no instruction, 
that his mind is wholly untrained, is evident from various 
statements about .him. He is, for instance, superstitious, 
he sees omens (“ fsTfirTTifH <9 ”) when about 

to begin the battle. He has no power of reflection, he 
simply goes on repeating the dire consequences that will 
follow from war ; his mind is clouded and he wants instruc- 
tion from Lord Krishna. Lord Krishna’s ironical words to 

him, '' ” also indicate how utterly lacking in 

wisdom he is. Arjuna therefore is the type of the unin- 
structed soul, guided by goody goody notions of refraining 
from doing harm, not, of course, true ahimsa which pro- 
ceeds from a rational perception of the worth and dignity of 
life and is therefore based upon reason. I need hardly point 
out that Arjuna’s hesitation to fight is not prompted by any 
true ahimsa but is a more or less instinctive shrinking from 
violence. Mr. D. S. Sharma in his excellent Introduction to 
the Bhagavadgitd very nicely discusses this matter, 
and I cannot do better than quote his words : “ His 

(Arjuna’s) resolution that he would rather forego his gain 
than do violence to his dearly cherished affections, clouds the 
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whole issue to the casual reader as well as to Arjuna him- 
uelf. The latter, instead of appearing in his true colours as 
one who falls short of heroism, actually poses in his self- 
righteousness as the exponent of a type of heroism even 
superior to that of his class. We surely misunderstand the 
situation if we tak® Arjuna’s words at their face-value. But 
his charioteer, the Divine Searcher of hearts, knows better. 
He is not baffled by the objections trotted out by Arjuna, 
He quietly snubs his friend’s self-righteousness at the out- 
set by saying ironically, ‘You speak words of wisdom,’ and 
proceeds to lay bare the I’eal situation” (Introduction to the 
Bhagavadglta, pp. 42-43). 

The second chapter carries the conflict from the point 
where the first chapter leaves it. The first chapter merely 
presents before us the conflict but does not try to clarify it, 
much less to resolve it. This the second chapter does. It 
shows what the basis of the conflict is and how it caii be 
overcome by throwing the floodlight of knowledge upon it. 
For this will have for its effect the demonstration that Ar- 
juna’s shrinking from fighting is not justified by reason at 
all, but is purely prompted by unreasoning repugnance. 
The glorious verses (11-30) depicting the immortality of the 
soul and the foolishness of feeling grief at death exhibit the 
standpoint of knowledge, as against that of naive sentiment. 
The latter part of this chapter (verses 31-72) depicts the 
nature of duty and the characteristics of the man having a 

balanced mind (f^^tnagr). The conflict is thus lifted in the 
latter part of this chapter from the plane of naive impulses to 
that of reflection. The two main topics discussed in the 
second half of the chapter form, however, not two but one 
topic. Duty is to be performed in the spirit of the sthita- 
prajfia. Duty performed in any other spirit is really not 
duty. We should think in this connection of Kant’s view 
that actions done from any principle other than reason ex- 
hibits heteronomy and not autonomy. 

The sankhyayoga which is taught in this chapter, thus 
means the overcoming, through discriminating knoT^tledge, 
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of the opposition between naive shrinking fiom killing any- 
body and rational reflection upon what one’s duty is. 
also means the elucidation of the nature of duty from the 
standpoint of discriminating knowledge, resulting in the re- 
alization of the condition of a sthitaprajna. 

But the conflict is not overcome in the second chapter. 
It only passes from the stage of unreflecting naive feeling to 
that of conscious reflection. Conscious reflection, however, 
creates its own conflicts. The resolution of the conflict 
through knowledge opens the door for a further conflict, the 
conflict between knowledge and work. The first fruit of 
reflection is thus the emei-gence of the conflict in another 
form. 

In this form, as the Gita explains, the conflict is most 
perplexing. The words of Arjuna in the first verse of the 
third chapter 

clearly show what perplexity the conflict causes. On the - 
one hand, knowledge is shown to be the way to salvation ; 
on the other hand, it is equally strongly emphasized that 
work should not be abrogated. The solution of the conflict 
is through karmayoga which, while retaining the advantages 
of the way of knowledge, yet enjoins the performance of 
work. The method of doing this is admirably indicated in 
verse 30 of the third chapter by the words ; “ nfb 

” Even if external enemies do not exist, there 
are the internal enemies, the passions and desires, and it is 
in the conquest of these through karmayoga that the recon- 
ciliation of knowledge and work is effected : 

II III. 43. 

This is the solution of the third chapter — the reconcilia- 
tion of jndna and karma with the help of karmayoga. The 
late Lokamanya Tilak believed that this was the final recon- 
ci^^pn of the opposition, the ultimate message of the Gita. 

would be to treat the remaining fifteen chapters as 
66 
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having no independent message of their own. This, in my 
•opinion, would be a very inadequate view of the purpose of 
the Gita and is wholly untenable. 

I therefore believe that the Gita’s teaching does not stop 
with the third chapter. Indeed, it cannot stop there, for the 
conflict reappears.’ In spite of the teaching of the previous 
chapter, doubt still lurks in the mind of Arjuna. He has not 
clearly understood the nature of Lord Krishna to whom in 
the previous chapter he is asked to surrender all his actions. 
He still believes that Lord Krishna is only a human being 
and fails to realize that he is the eternal God. Thus the first 
task of Lord Krishna in the fourth chapter of the Gita is to 
instruct Arjuna in the doctrine of Avatara. Lord Krishna 
speaking to Arjuna, behaving as his most intimate friend 
and teacher, is the avatara of God Himself, although he 
appears in the human form. This doctrine of avatara is not 
further developed in this chapter’^ which proceeds from the 
enunciation of this doctrine to the conclusion to be drawn 
from it, namely, that provided one has the right knowledge, 
one can understand how even in doing work one does not 
impair the purity of one’s nature but can maintain it in its 
absolute unsullied condition : 

sr JTi ?! t i 

ni qisfiiqimifk u IV. 14. 

What is important is not to eschew action, but to have 
action burnt by the fire of knowledge : 

?wi|: n IV. 19. 

The knowledge here spoken of is different from the 
mere discriminating knowledge (buddhi) mentioned in 
Chapter II. It is the knowledge that arises from the con- 
templation of God and consists in the realization of the all- 
pervading nature of God(“^ig^w; ?T^fe”) It is also described 
as that knowledge by which “ you can see all beings with- 
out exception in yourself and thus in Me ” (“ ^ 
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jtRt”) It is the knowledge which by removing all 
doubts, establishes oneself in yoga (iv. 42). Although thi^ 
yoga is called Jndnavihhdgayoga, that is, yoga of the section 
of knowledge, the pure, disintei-ested pursuit of knowledge, 
but it is given this title, because, as explained by Sri Krishna 
Prem in the footnote to p. 29 of his Yoga- of the Bhagavad- 
gltd, it is knowledge which is applied to one particular sub- 
ject, namely yajna.^ Sankara takes the title of this 
chapter to be jhanakarmasannydsayoga. This is also the 
title of this chapter in Lokamanya Tilak’s Gitdrahasya. If 
we accept this title, then the purport of the chapter will be 
to show how true yoga consists in surrendering to God both 
action and knowledge. In verse 33 of this chapter, in fact, 
it is stated, “ Better than the sacrifice of any material objects 
is the sacrifice of knowledge ”. The true yajiia is the yajiia 
of knowledge, the pure, dis-interested pursuit of knowledge. 

The doubt of Arjuna is not removed even after the in- 
struction communicated to him in the first four chapters. 
He therefore asks Lord Krishna for fuller instruction ; 

The conflict this time is between sannydsa and karma- 
yoga. The reconciliation as effected in the fifth chapter, 
consists in showing that both lead equally to the highest bliss 
(wfaw though of the two, ko.rmayoga 

is the better. A little later, it is said that the two paths are 
the same : 

|| V. 4. 

(The word ‘ sankhya ’ in this verse means the path of 
knowledge enjoining the renunciation of all work). 

The identity of the two paths is due to the fact that the 
essence of sannyasa does not lie in the renunciation of ac- 
tion as such but in the renunciation of action prompted by 
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desire ( “ " XVIII. 2) . 

^yhis appears further from V. 3, where it is said that the true 
sannyasin is he who neither hates nor desires. The same 
thing appears also from v. 6, where it is said that it is diffi- 
cult to attain sannydsa without yoga, that is, karmayoga. 
What makes sannydsa of value is precisely that which is 
found in karmayoga, that is, non-attachment to objects. 
Where this non-attachment is present, there is no bondage 
in work (v. 7) . It is further said in vi. 1 that “ he who per- 
forms his duty without reference to the fruits of his action 
is a sannyasin, a yogin, and not the man who is without fire 
and without rites.” 

So far the conflicts have been horizontal, that is to say, 
there has been no implication that one of the two conflicting 
ideas is higher than the other. But in the sixth chapter 
there is introduced for the first time the idea of a vertical 
conflict. The basal idea of this conflict appears in vi. 3. 

Here a contrast is made between the condition of the 
man who is a seeker aftei- yoga and that of the man who has 
already attained yoga. Lokamanya Tilak in his interpreta- 
tion of this verse has pointed out the false interpretation 
which is made by the followers of the sannydsamdrga. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the verse means that for the seeker 
after yoga karma is the cause of yoga, but for the man who 
has attained yoga, discarding of karma is the cause of his 
continuing in yoga. This interpretation, as Lokamanya 
Tilak has pointed out. is manifestly inconsistent with vi. 1, 
where it is distinctly stated that neither the sannyasin nor 
the yogin abandons work but only the fruit of work. The 
interpretation which Lokamanya Tilak has given of this 
verse undoubtedly seems more natural than the one given by 
the followers of the path of sannyasa. According to this 
interpretation, the verse nc doubt contrasts the condition of 
the man who has attained yoga with that of the man who is 
a seeker after yoga, but the contrast only lies in this, that 
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whereas for the former, karma is the cause of sama or peace 
of mind, in the latter, sama is the cause of karma. 

This idea of a vertical conflict is also brought out clearly 
in vi. 5, where it is said that the higher self must control the 
lower self''3^HMi5iTfas?JTiv»*?;’ This conflict is resolved in 
iiieditation (dhyana) or in spirituality (adhyatmayoga), 
according as we accept the first or the second as the title of 
this chapter. 

Frorh now onward vertical conflicts are the rule. The 
conflicts within the individual are now partially overcome 
(of course, a complete resolution of these conflicts, as has 
been already said, only takes place after instruction in all 
the eighteen yogas has been imparted) ; but there begins 
another conflict — the conflict between the individual and the 
Cosmic Reality, including its Supra-Cosmic Source. This 
new conflict is the theme of the next six chapters. I have 
shown in my paper. The Cosmic Significance of Karma in the 
Bhagavadgitd (“Prabuddha Bharata”, Feb. 1939), how 
essential it is to bring into view the cosmic factor in under- 
standing that which apparently only concerns the indivi- 
dual. Chapters VII-XII describe what I have called in that 
paper the ascent of the soul. The ascent is from the indivi- 
dual to the cosmic and from the cosmic to the supra-cosmic. 

The beginning of this ascent from the individual to the 
cosmic standpoint we see in the seventh chapter which is 
characteristically named the yoga of knowledge. If we com- 
pare this name with that of the fourth chapter, we find a 
characteristic difference. The fourth chapter, although 
dealing with the discipline of knowledge, does not deal with 
the whole field of knowledge, but as we have already point- 
ed out, with knowledge so far as it relates to one subject, 
namely, yajha. In the seventh chapter, on the other hand, 
the entire field of knowledge is utilized for the sake of show- 
ing the cosmic background of individual life. I need not 
dwell upon it at great length here, for I have already shown 
in my paper already refei'red to, how the cosmic factor al- 
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ways operates in the individual life, giving a new significance 
<o it. 

There is a further ascent to the cosmic plane in the 
eighth chapter which traces the sources of all karma to the 
imperishable Brahman (aksaram brahma) . The ascent, in 
fact, here is beyond the cosmic to the supra-cosmic. The 
gap between the individual and the cosmic forces and their 
Supra- Cosmic Source widens, and it becomes a difficult pro- 
blem to discover how the gap can be removed. Eschato- 
logical ideas are a part of the means employed to bridge 
over the enormous gulf that separates the individual from 
the Akshara Brahman. The individual in this way is given 
the hope that it is possible for him to reach the Akshara 
Brahman after death. Such a hope, for example, is given 
in the following verse. 

«r: e «Tifa qfni ti VIII. 13. 

The ninth chapter deals with the yoga of the royal 
secret (rajaguhya) and the royal science (rajavidya). The 
essence of this yoga is the reconciliation of the conflict 
between the Avyakta or the Unmanifested and the world of 
diverse beings. The reconciliation consists in the realization 
that the Unmanifested, although it is the support of beings, 
yet is not rooted in them ( ‘ bhutabhrnna ca bhutasthah ’). 
The transition from the cosmic to the supra-cosmic which 
we have already noticed in the eighth chapter is more clearly 
evident in this chapter. 

From the nature of the epithets applied to God in verses 
16-19 it appears that His transcendent aspect is emphasized 
more than his immanent one. Such epithets as pita, mdtd, 
dhdtd; pitdmaha, gati, hhartd, prahhu, sdkshi, nivdsa, sarana, 
prabhava, pralaya sthdna, nidhdna indicate the transcend- 
ence of God, although it must be admitted that there are 
some epithets, such as suhrit, bija which indicate partially 
His immanence. Altogether it must be said that the ninth 
chapter emphasizes the transcendent character of God rather 
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than His immanence. Unless, however, the immanent as- 
pect of God is exhibited, the conflict between the Avyakts^ 
and the world of beings cannot be resolved. Indeed, this 
conflict is not resolved until we come to the fifteenth chapter, 
where it is resolved with the help of the idea of Purushot- 
tama. 

What should be the attitude of man towards the God de- 
picted in these verses ? The attitude is expressed in vei*se 
27: 

qfi; i 

g II 

In other words, the attitude is one of surrender. It is, 
however, a surrender of the less powerful to the more 
powerful, of the lower to the higher authority, not the sur- 
render depicted in xviii. 65: 

JTaiaft »Ti I 

The transcendent character of God is more developed 
in the tenth chapter, where He is described as 

qt m 'R qfqq qw i 

gi^q II X. 12. 

He is also called the highest of each kind, and therefore 
clearly differentiated from others of the same species. 

All through these chapters the conflict that we notice is 
the conflict between the individual and the cosmic forces 
and between the individual and the Supra-Cosmic Reality. 
The conflict deepens as we pass from the eighth to the ninth 
and from the ninth to the tenth chapter, for the gulf between 
the individual and God widens as more of the transcendent 
aspect of God is realized. 

It reaches, however, its climax in the eleventh chapter 
which deals with the Visvarupa (Cosmic Form) of God. 
This Visvarupa is really net the cosmic but the' supra-cosmic 
formi of God. The transcendent character of God is so pro- 
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nounced here that Arjuna, although he enjoys the intimacy 
*!pf Lord Krishna, cries out in fear : 

srcg’il fRtdisRjT sis^Rra irsft ^ i 

The view, hoyrever, which some European writers have 
put forward, namely, that in the eleventh chapter a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the ghorarupa and the visvarupa 
does not seem to me to be correct, for the visvarupa itself is 
ghorarupa, so far as it presents that side of God’s nature 
which is awe-inspiring. The conflict between the individual 
and the Supra-Cosmic Reality reaches its zenith and cries 
out for a solution. The resumption by Lord Krishna of the 
human form, thereby showing the identity between the in- 
dividual and his Supra-Cosmic Source, partially mitigates the 
horror of the Visvarupa but does not completely remove it. 
There is need, therefore, of a further attempt to bring the 
two widely separated ends. This is done in the twelfth 
chapter. 

As I have shown elsewhere, the twelfth chapter' is to be 
looked upon as a continuation of the eleventh. Bhakti is the 
only attitude which is possible to a man when he sees his 
own helplessness and insignificance by the side of the stu- 
pendous grandeur of the Lord. It is the only way in which 
a finite individual can bring himself into relation with a Re- 
ality which is immeasurably greater. The instruction of 
the twelfth chapter, therefore, takes the form : 

The whole chapter is devoted to the discussion of the 
proper subjective attitude in view of the immeasurable gulf 
that separates the individual from God. It has therefore to 
take into account also the weaknesses of some human beings 
which prevent them from adopting the attitude depicted in 
the verse quoted above. The Gita, therefore, lays down in 
verses 9-11 what those individuals should do who have not 
got the capacity to follow the instruction given in verse 8. 
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One thing should be noticed in connection with these verses, 
namely, that although the successive classes mentioned jr/ 
these verses are in a descending order, so far as the power of 
abstract reflection is concerned, they are not in a descending 
order of merit. The order of merit is indicated in verse 12, 
where those who seek union with God ’through ahhydsa 
(practice) are placed at the lowest rung of the ladder. 
Above them are placed those who seek union through know- 
ledge. Above these are those who seek union through 
dhydna (meditation), and on the top of all are placed those 
who follow the path of the I’enunciation of the fruits of ac- 
tion (sarvakarmaphalatyaga) . 

The Gita here indicates two orders ; the order of diffi- 
culty and the order of merit. The two are not identical. 
All the difficulty in the interpretation of these verses arises 
from the mistaken idea that what is more difficult must 
be one which has greater merit attached to it. That this is not 
the Gita’s view is sufficiently clear from verses 2-5, where 
the easier method of apjiroaching God through faith is pro- 
nounced to be superior to the more difficult path of the wor- 
ship of the Avyakta. In fact, the Gita’s general standpoint 
is that the easier course is always the better course. There 
is therefore no inconsistency in asserting that sarvakarma- 
phalatydga, which is pronounced to be the easiest of all the 
methods, is yet the best. How it is the easiest of all the me- 
thods is explained very carefully in the late Lokamanya 
Tilak’s Gitdrahasya in the commentary on verse 12. 

But after all, the solution of the conflict between the 
finite individual and the Supra-cosmic Reality which the 
twelfth chapter offers is only a subjective one. It only shows 
how the individual can obtain peace in spite of the conflict. 
But it is not able to show how the conflict can be finally 
resolved. 

The source of the conflict is really the opposition bet- 
ween the transcendent and immanent conceptions of God, 
and unless attention is drawn to it, there can be no possibi- 
67 
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lity of realizing God as an indwelling principle. It is there- 
*Core the task of the last six chapters to deal with this oppo- 
sition between the cosmic and the supra-cosmic, and by over- 
coming it to make the path smooth for the realization of God 
as an indwelling principle. 

c 

It is important to understand clearly what is meant by 
calling God an indwelling principle. If God is the indwelling 
principle of the universe, then no part of the universe can be 
said to be God-forsaken. This whole universe, in fact, will 
acquire a new dignity — I might say, a new Divinity — by be- 
ing the medium through which God realizes Himself. 

This transformation of the conflict from being one bet- 
ween the individual and the cosmic (including the supra- 
cosmic) reality into onje between the cosmic and the supra- 
cosmic first appears in the thirteenth chapter which starts 
with the opposition between the kshetra and the kshetraina. 
The kshetra (field) comprises (vide xiii. 6) the whole world 
of matter, the ego, the intellect, the ten senses and the mind 
and lastly, the five objects of the senses. Over and above 
this field, however, there is the knower of the field (kshet- 
rajna). There is thus the opposition between the knower 
and the object which is known. Unless this opposition is 
overcome, all hope of realizing the oneness of God and the 
world must for ever be abandoned. 

I have shown elsewhere that the problem of the thir- 
teenth and the next five chapters is the problem of descent. 
The individual, after ascending to the Supra-cosmic Reality, 
viewed as a transcendent Power, must descend to the world 
and find therein also the same Supra-cosmic Reality at work. 
In other words, he must realize the Divinity of the world. 

How this Divinity is to be realized, how this opposition 
between the Kshetra and the Kshetrajna is to be overcome, 
is the theme of the thirteenth chapter. The opposition is 
overcome on the enjergence of the true knowledge relating 
to the nature of God and His relation to the universe. We 
have, therefore, in those remarkable verses (verses 14-18) 
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of this chapter which in point of depth of thought, grandeur 
of style and beauty of expression, have perhaps no equal in 
any literature, a magnificent description of the nature of God 
and the relation of the universe to Him. From this descrip- 
tion two things are evident, namely, (1) that the world and 
God do not fall apart, but that the world. is throughout sus- 
tained and animated by God, and (2) that although God is 
the indwelling principle of the universe, He is not completely 
merged in it but maintains His transcendence. This is, of 
course, no new idea which the Gita here for the first time 
enunciates ; it has throughout maintained this view of the 
relation of God and the world. But the previous chapters, 
especially, the ninth, tenth and the eleventh, emphasized the 
transcendent a.spect of God. and hence a restatement of the 
true relation with a view to bringing out the immanent 
character of God is found necessary here. This will be evi- 
dent if we compare the verses 14-18 of the thirteenth chap- 
ter with the verses 17-19 of the ninth chapter. The latter 
verses emphasize very strongly the transcendent nature of 
God, whereas the object of the former is to bring out the 
immanent aspect, while, of course, not giving up the trans- 
cendent aspect. 

The fourteenth chapter brings before us the conflict be- 
tween the soul, free, indestructible and eternal — the kshet- 
rajna of the previous chapter, the nattire of which has been 
so fully expounded in it —and the bondage caused by the 
three gunas. It might be thought at first sight that this 
conflict is one within the individual and should therefore 
have been discussed in the first part of the Gita. But really 
it is not an individual conflict : it is a cosmic conflict. It has 
its source in the nature of the univense which can never free 
itself from the three gunas. The eternal and indestructible 
spirit working in the universe finds itself hampered by the 
presence of these gunas. How to free it from the bondage 
of the gunas is therefore a problem. 

9 

It should be remarked here that the Gita’s conception of 
the gunas is somewhat different from that of the orthodox 
Sankhya. In the first place, the Gita speaks of the gunas as 
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originating from Prakriti, whereas, according to the ortho- 
dox Sankhya, the gunas constitute Prakriti. Secondly, the 
gunas are looked upon by the Gita as the universal charac- 
teristics of all kinds of mental activity, whereas in orthodox 
Sankhya, the gunas are not qualities but constituent elements 
of Prakriti. Indeed, all actions are supposed by the Gita to 
be determined by specific forms of sattva, rajas and tamas. 
Even knowledge is classed as sattvika, rajasa and tamasa. 

The fifteenth chapter introduces us to the heart of the 
conflict between the cosmic and the supra-cosmic. In the 
chapters which depict the transcendent character of God, 
He is called Akshara Brahman. This Akshara Brahman is 
described in VIII. 3 as creating the world by this sacrifice. 
This is, in fact, his connection with the world of finite beings. 
In other respects he is nirgiina and nishkriyd.^ He is, in fact, 
called kutastha in XV. 16. But the God who is the indwelling 
principle of the universe cannot be the Akshara Brahman 
whose connection with the world is only that of the creator 
to the created. A new conception of God as Purushottama 
is therefore put forward in this chapter : 

=9 am?!: l» 

Lokamanya Tilak in his Gitdrahasya has identified 
Purushottama with Akshara Brahman, but in 
view of the explicit statement in this verse, it is not 
possible to accept this view. The whole teaching of the Gita 
in the last six chapters would lose all its meaning if Puru- 
shottama were identified with Akshara Brahman. For what 
is required is the conception of a concrete God who is not 
merely the creator of the world but guides and sustains and 
inspires it. Such a conception is that of Purushottama. 

Sri Aurobindo also has stressed the importance of the 
conception of Purushottama, in addition to that of Akshara 
Brahman. Thus he says, (Essays on the Gitd, Second Series, 
pp. 258-59) : ' There is a status which is greater than the 
peace of the Akshara as it watches unmoved the strife of the 
gunas. There is a higher spiritual experience and founda- 
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tion above tiie immutability of the Brahman, there is an 
eternal dliarma greater than rajasic impulsion to works, pra- ,• 
vritti, there is an absolute delight which is untouched by 
rajasic suffering and beyond the sattvic happiness, and these 
things are found and possessed by dwelling in the being and 
power of the Purushottama.” 

In the conception of Purushotlama God becomes the 
ifnmanent principle of the universe. It is therefore most 
appropriately said of Him (tnde verses 12-14), “ that His is 
the light that illumines all this world, that which is in the 
moon and the fire, that He is the Spirit who, having entered 
the earth, sustains all beings by His energy, and becoming 
Soma, nourishes all plants, and further, that having become 
the flame of life, He sustains the bodies of living creatures, 
and united with Prana and Apana, digests the four kinds of 
food (that is, food which is chewed, sucked, licked and 
drunk).” This description also makes it clear that although 
God is the indw'elling principk* of the universe, yet He is 
not completely merged in it. But if there was any doubt on 
this point, that is removed by verse 7, whore it is stated that 
only a portion of Him manifests itself as Jiva in the v/orld 
of living creatures. 

The conception of Purushottama thus reconciles the 
opposition between the world and Akshara Brahman. 

The sixteenth chapter brings into view the conflict bet- 
ween the daiva and tlie asura qualities. The conflict is a 
cosmic one, for the qualities are cosmic qualities and not 
qxialities of individuals, though representatives *of 
these qualities are found in human individuals. That 
these qualities are cosmic and not individual is indicated by 
Sri Aurobindo also very clearly. Thus he says, “ The anci- 
ent mind, more open than ours to the truth of things behind 
the physical veil, saw behind the life of man great cosmic 
forces or beings representative of certain turns or grades of 
the universal Shakti, divine, titanic, gigantic, demoniac, and 
men who strongly represented in themselves these powers 
of nature were themselves considered Devas, Asuras, Rak- 
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shasas, Pisachas. The Gita for its own purposes takes up this 
•distinction and develops the difference between these two 
kinds of beings, dvau bhuta-sargau.” (Essays on the Gita, 
Second Series, p. 313). 

The daiva qualities are always to be maintained, and the 
asura qualities to ‘be put down. Although human beings are 
born with one or other of these qualities, yet the Gita gives 
us the hope that it is possible for everyone to put down the 
asura qualities and allow himself to be dominated by the 
daiva ones. This is the clear meaning of verse 21 of the 
sixteenth chapter : 

Unless it is within the power of man to get rid of the 
three gates of hell, the injunction ‘ tyajet ’ has no meaning. 

The problem presented before us in the seventeenth 
chapter is as follows ; The Gita at the end of the sixteenth 
chapter says that Sastra should be followed for the deter- 
mination of what is right and what is wrong. Now Arjuna 
puts the question to Lord Krishna : “ Supposing a man does 
not follow Sastra but acts full of faith, what is his condi- 
tion?” Apart from the question of the meaning of the word 
Sastra,'* the difficulty arises whether the problem is one which 
concerns the individual or is a cosmic problem. The prob- 
lem no doubt is dealt with in its application to the indivi- 
dual, but as it is one concerning the gunas, it is also a cosmic 
■problem. It is, in fact, an offshoot of the general problem of 
the gunas discussed in the fourteenth chapter. 

The problem, as Sri Aurobindo points out, is a novel 
one. It is “of the nature of a powerful adventure into the 
unknown or partly known, a daring development and a new 
conquest.” The sixteen previous chapters, illustrating six- 
teen types of yoga already discussed, really show how a man 
ought to act. The Gita introduces here a new principle of 
action, namely, §raddha or faith, not included in the sixteen 
kinds of yoga discussed so far, and wants to consider how 
far it can be accepted as a moral standard. 
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The chapter begins by stating that a man is as his faith 
is. There are three kinds of faith — sattvika, rajasa and, 
tamasa — and according as a man has one or other of these, he 
is sattvika, rajasa or tamasa. The tapas, the food, the gifts 
of these three types of men are also respectively, sattvika, 
rajasa and tamasa. 

The significance of the problem discussed in this chap- 
ter is indicated in the last verse of this chapter : 

Sraddha is an essential ingredient of right action. Thus 
the answer which this chapter gives to Arjuna’s question is 
somewhat as follows : No doubt sraddha cannot exempt a 
man from the duty of acting in accordance with Sastra, but 
an action, if it is according to Sastra but if it is not informed 
by sraddha, cannot be right. 

The problem of this chapter, as we have already said, is 
a part of the general problem of the gunas discussed in the 
fourteenth chapter. The nature of a man in regard to 
sraddha is determined by his nature as indicated by the 

gunas (“*Fr<qi3W The cosmic forces 

thus determine the nature of sraddha. 

It should be noted, however, that although the problem 
owes its origin to cosmic forces, it has a subjective aspect 
also, and it is the subjective aspect that gives it its peculiar 
ethical significance. The last verse of this chapter makes 
this clear. However objectively right an action may be, 
however completely it may conform to Sastra, if it is not 
informed by sraddha, it cannot be called right. Thus, just 
as in Green the subjective condition of the purity of the 
motive is the essential condition of the rightness of an action, 
so, according to the teaching of the Gita, the subjective con- 
dition of sraddha is the essential condition of the rightness 
of conduct. The only difference is that whereas in Green 
the subjective condition is the sole condition of morality, it 
is not so in the Gita. The objective conditions of morality, 
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indicated by sdstravidhi, every action must satisfy, but in 
‘.addition, it must satisfy the subjective condition of sraddha. 
This is the attitude of the Gita towards the subjective and 
objective criteria of morality. 

We come now to the last chapter of the Gita which is the 
longest, and in riiany respects, the most important chapter 
of this great book. It summarises the teaching of the previ- 
ous chapters. The instruction which it gives completes the 
instruction given in the earlier chapters. The conflict which 
it resolves is the totality of the conflict noticed in the previ- 
ous seventeen chapters. As I have already said at the outset, 
the conflict which each chapter presents is not finally re- 
solved in that chapter but waits for its final resolution till the 
end when the final in.struction is imparted. This is the pecu- 
liarity of the Gita, where the synthesis which is attempted 
is one which is not completed immediately but waits till the 
final synthesis is reached. Thus there is a fundamental 
difference between the dialectic of the Gita and that of Hegel. 
Whereas, according to the latter, each pair of opposites which 
the dialectic presents is merged and consummated in the 
synthesis which results from it, in the Gita, on the contrary, 
no final synthesis of any conflict is possible until one runs 
through the whole gamut of the eighteen chapters. Thus, 
for example, in the Hegelian dialectic the contradiction in- 
volved in the category of Being which leads to the positing 
of its negation, non-Being, results in the immediate synthe- 
sis of these two contradictory categories in the higher cate- 
gory of Becoming. It is true that the category of Becoming 
is itself unstable and leads through its negation to the cate- 
gory of Being Determinate. But what I want to observe is 
that the category of Being does not reappear again in its ori- 
ginal form in the procession of categories which the dialectic 
presents before us. In other words, in the Hegelian scheme 
each synthesis is completed in three steps, I pointed out 
several years ago in a paper, entitled The Logic of the Real, 
the defect of this view of synthesis and showed how it could 
be removed by taking a polyadic view of the movement of 
thought, instead of a triadic one, as was done by Hegel. 
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Now the Gita takes such a polyadic view of thought, 
and that is why no synthesis is completed before the final* 
resolution of all conflict in the eighteenth chapter. We see 
this very clearly if, for example, we consider the fundamen- 
tal conflict which is the starting-point of the instruction of 
the Gita. This conflict, which forms the theme of the second 
chapter, is not completely resolved there, but is only finally 
resolved at the end of the eighteenth chapter when Arjuna 
exclaims triiimphantly : 

R«r?ftsfw 1 1 

This lends a special importance to the eighteenth chap- 
ter where all the conflicts are finally resolved. It starts with 
the nature of Sannydsa and tydga and shows how the oppo- 
sition of them to karma can be overcome by taking sannyasa 
to mean renunciation of desires, and tyaga to mean the re- 
linquishment of all fruits This is exactly what the Gita has 
taught in the second and third chapters, and it may seem to 
be a needless repetition. But it is a repetition with a differ- 
ence, for the Gita does not simply speak of sannydsa and 
tydga, as it does in the earlier chapters, but mentions three 
different kinds of it, according to the preponderance of the 
respective gunas. So, too, it applies the doctrine of the gunas 
to the determination of the nature of the different kinds of 
jnana, karma, karta, buddhi, dhriti, etc., and in this way re- 
moves the opposition between them. 

This is followed by the enunciation of the doctrine of 
svadharma which is an essential part of the teaching of the 
Gita. This doctrine has also been mentioned in the previ- 
ous chapters (vide 11.31 & III.35). But it is restated with a 
new setting. I have explained in my paper The Cosmic Sig- 
nificance of Karma in the Bhagavadgita what the Gita’s doc- 
trine of svadharma signifies. This doctrine is very similar to 
Bradley’s doctrine of “my station and its duties,” and means 
that the realization of one’s individual self is not possible ex- 
cept through the society in which one finds oneself. The 
Gita’s object, however, as Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, is 
not to support the caste system by an ethico-religious theory. 

6b 
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I now come to the last part of the eighteenth chapter 
where the final instruction is imparted to Arjuna. This final 
instruction is called sarvaguhyatamamvacah (the most sec- 
ret woi'd) , and runs as follows : 

nara't hi HHff ^ i 

«jt 5^1 H'isitfH'SHifH Hig^: || 

In other words, this final instruction is : Surrender. This 
could not have been imparted to Arjuna before this. If he 
had known God only through His Visvarupa, he could 
not have surrendered himself as he could do now. 
This final instruction succeeds in removing all his conflicts 
which have been mentioned in the previous seventeen chap- 
ters. 


NOTES 

1. As I ’have elsewhere shown, the question is taken up again 
in the fifteenth chapter and is in fact the central topic of that 
chapter. 

2. I have given above the meaning of the word ‘jnanavibhaga- 
yoga,’ as we find it in Sri Krishna Prem’s book. But the word can, 
I think, be interpreted in another way. The object of the chapter 
is to show that whatever action is performed acquires its value 
from the typo of knowledge revealed in it. The different yagnas, 
therefore, described in this chapter really stand for the different 
types of knowledge. Consequently, the chapter may approximately 
be called Jndnavibhdgayoga, or the yoga of the division of know- 
ledge. 

3. Sankara also in his commentary on the second sutra of the 
Brahma SutrcLs admits that Brahman, although conceived by him 
as nirguna, is the cause of the origin, etc, of the universe. It should 
be noticed that Sankara does not here take recourse to the mayo, 
doctrine, for he does not say that Brahman is the cause through 
mayd of the origin, etc,, of the universe. There is no inconsistency, 
therefore, in saying as the Gita does, that Akshara Brahman through 
his sacrifice creates all beings. 

4. It is difficult to say what the word ‘sdstra * here means. It 
cannot evidently mean Sruti and Smrti after the severe indictment 
of the Vedas in 11.42-45. The late Lokamanya Tilak took it in the 
sense of Karmayogasastra. I think it will be better to take it in 
the sense of yogasdstra, as taught in the Gita. 



sasta, the forest deity of travancore 


BY 

V. Narayana Pillai, M.A., B.L., 

Maharaja’s College of Arts, Trivandrum 

Introduction. 

Sasta is the most important deity of the forests^ of Tra- 
vancore. But he is now worshipped in all parts of the 
country by all classes of people. The period from the mid- 
dle of November to the middle of January is the period par 
excellence of the worship of Sasta. The fasting and the 
prayers extending over two months culminate in an ardu- 
ous pilgrimage^ to the most famous of the Sasta temples in 
Travancore situated at Sabarimala, one of the inaccessible 
hills in the High Ranges of Travancore. In recent years 
Sasta worship is becoming more and more popular with the 
educated classes in the country. Last year (1939) more than 
two lakhs of pilgrims are said to have congregated at Saba- 
rimala on the 1st of Makarom. 

Origin of l§dsta. 

Hindu Mythology gives the following account of the ori- 
gin of Sasta. 

In connection with the churning of the Palazhi (sea of 
milk) Mahavishnu assumed the guise of a beautiful 
woman (Mohini). Siva felt enamoured of this Mohini and 
as a result of the union was born Sasta. He is therefore 
called Hari-Hara Suta. He v/as born on a Saturday under 
Uttaram stgr, Vrichika legnam in the month of Dhanus. 

There is another myth describing the circumstances of 
the origin of Sasta Bhadrakali killed Mahishasura. His 
sister Mahishi performed tapas and obtained from Brahma 
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the boon that she would conquer the Devas and that she 
could be killed only by a son of Hari and Kara who has spent 
12 years as the dasa of a man. Strengthened by this and 
other varams she began to oppress the Devas. They com- 
plained to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. In response to their 
prayers Sasta was^born. This blessed child lived with Siva 
at Kailas. When he grew up Siva told him that he was born 
to kill Mahishi, and to achieve that he should live as a dasa 
of the Patalam King for twelve years, and sent him with his 
blessings to achieve his mission. 

Location of the J§dsta Temples. 

The temples are mostly situated in dense forest covered 
regions invariably on the side of rocky hills. But in villages 
too Sasta temples are quite common. Around the Sasta 
temples in villages there is always a wild growth of trees 
called Kavu which serves the purpose of a forest. 

Mode of Worship. 

The offerings to the deity consist mainly of boiled rice, 
milk, fruits etc. There is no sacrifice of animals. Those 
who go on pilgrimage to Sabarimala to have darsana of the 
deity on the 1st of Makarom have to undergo fasting and lead 
a celibate life for about two months. They wear light green 
or yellow clothes and walk all the distance to the temple car- 
rying with them their provisions and the offerings to the 
deity. They are virtually sannyasis till the pilgrimage is 
completed. Every year lakhs of pious worshippers from all 
parts of the country undertake this pilgrimage to the most 
famous of the Sasta temples in Travancore. 

The Buddha theory of ^dsta. 

It is sometimes held that Sasta is the Hinduised form of 
the Buddha. “Sasta,® the name often given to Buddha in 
Buddhist scriptures was admitted into the Hindu Pantheon. 
The famous Sasta temples now existing at Sabarimala, Tha- 
kazhi and other places in Travancore were originally none 
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other than temples dedicated to Buddha.” “Sasta himself is 
supposed to be a Hinduised form of Buddha and the pilgrim^ 
age to Sabarimala seems to be a felic of the Buddhist pil- 
grimage of ancient Travancore.”'^ Dr. F. W. Thomas in the 
course of his presidential address at the 9th Oriental Con- 
ference held at Trivandrum, referring to* the religious con- 
dition of ancient Travancore says “ after the earliest Hin- 
duism or Vedic Aryanism there came a period when Bud- 
dhism was strong in the land, as evidenced by the designa- 
tion Sasta, originally applied to Buddha but now to the 
deity.” 


Arguments adduced in favour of the theory. 

Sasta® is one of the names of the Buddha. When Bud- 
dhism was in course of time absorbed by Hinduism the 
Buddha was also Hinduised and worshipped under the name 
Sasta. 

The sing song repetition of Saranam Aiyappa by the 
pilgrims to the Sasta temple at Sabarimala is reminiscent 
of the triple Saranam formula of the Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha of the Buddhists. 

The story regarding the birth of Sasta as the son of Hari 
and Hara is the outcome of an attempt on the part of the 
Saivites and Vaishnavites to incorporate the Buddhists with- 
in their fold. 

The location of some of the famous Sasta temples in 
the interior of forests is held as an additional ground be- 
cause the Buddhists preferred to live in out of the way 
secluded places. 

The fasting and other rites by the pilgrims to Saba- 
rimala have reference to a religion like Buddhism which was 
absolutely insistent on the doctrine of Ahimsa. 

Criticism of the Arguments. 

The word Sa.sta means® one who teaches, instructs rules 
etc., and the word may be applied to any deity whose main 
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functions are protecting, guarding, instructing etc. Accord- 
ingly the village deity of the west coast who was the pro- 
tector and ruler of the village was called by the name of 
Sasta also. 

“ The expression^ Saranam Aiyappa is common to all 
Hindus whenever *the appeal is to god exercising grace. It 
is not clearly established that the idea of seeking the protec- 
tion of a saviour is an idea peculiar to the Buddhists or ori- 
ginated with the Buddha and the Buddhist teacher. No 
doubt the Buddhists have the notion of the trisaranam but 
that does not necessarily mean that that is the earliest or the 
first.” 

The origin of the name Hariharaputra can be explained 
by the supposition that it is the result of an attempt on the 
part of the Saivites and Vaishnavites to incorporate the Dra- 
vidian village deity called Sattan, Aiyan, or Aiyappan into 
the Hindu pantheon 

Sasta is the most important deity of the forests of Tra- 
vancore. Keralotpatti mentions that God Sasta was made 
the guardian** of the eastern slopes and was propitiated for 
the defence of the land frontier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country. Hence many of the Sasta temples 
are located in the forest regions. 

The fasting, putting on coloured clothes at the time of 
the pilgrimage to Sabarimala, and other practices cannot 
be said to be reminiscent of Buddhism as such practices are 
not peculiar to Buddhism. 

Thus the arguments of the Pro-Buddhist school in sup- 
port of the view that Sasta is Hinduised Buddha fall to the 
ground. 


Arguments Against. 

The images of Sasta do not show any resemblance to the 
images of the, Buddha. “ The figures® of Buddha must be 
made of white stone seated or standing on a lion pedastal, 
with two hands Ushnisha, (the hair on the scalp) which 
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would be done up in the shape of a Kirita, yellow cloth, 
broad forehead, long earlobes, big eyes etc. ; when standing, 
the arms must be made to hang down loosely The Sasta 
images found in Travancore do not conform to the details 
described above. On the other hand they exhibit features 
which point to their affinity with the images of Aiyanar, a 
village deity worshipped in the east coast. For example, 
the Sasta image of the famous Sabarimala temple is repre- 
sented with a crown and jewels’® and ornaments (J. I. H. 
Vol. XVIII plate to face p. 116) . This image answers closely 
to the description of Aiyanar given, below. In the Sasta 
temple at Vattavila near Pangodo, a suburb of Trivandriun 
the Sasta is represented as riding on a horse. A figure of 
Aiyanar from Ramesweram” is also represented as riding on 
a horse. 

In the heart of Trivandrum at Puthenchanthai there is 
a Sasta temple It consists only of a walled enclosure about 
10 ft. square without a roof. The image of Sasta consists 
only of a round piece of stone placed on a pedestal. On 
either side of this idol stands a female figure sculptured in 
stone. They are said to be Puraamba and Pushkalamba, the 
consorts of Sasta. Aiyanar the village deity of the east coast 
is stated’’ to have two wives Puranai and Putkalai, the very 
names by which the female figTires by the side of this Sasta 
are known. This strengthens the view that Aiyanar is wor- 
shipped as Sasta in Kerala. 

The image of Vlasta in the Sasta temple at Thycaud, Tri- 
vandrum, is seated in the posture of Sukhasana.’” On the 
head is a tapering crown. This image has the likeness of an 
image of Aiyanar from Tiruppalathurai.’'’ The Sasta image 
in the Valiachalai temple, at Trivandrum has also a crown 
on the head and there are also ornaments for the neck ears 
and arms. These are some of the types of Sasta images in 
Travancore, and they do not exhibit any traces of Buddhist 
influence. On the other hand, as pointed out already, they 
exhibit features which establish their affinity with the ima- 
ges of Aiyanar worshipped in the east coast. 
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One great feature of Sasta worship in Kerala is that 
vSasta is a popular deity worshipped by all classes of people 
in all parts of the country. Most villages have temples dedi- 
cated to Sasta. In many cases they are mere walled enclo- 
sures without even a roof, located in Kavus usually a cluster 
of wild trees and creepers. In temples dedicated to Siva or 
Vishnu or other Hindu deities a minor shrine will be 
found where Sasta is installed. Many primitive tribes in 
Travancore Hills Malayarayans, Malapandarams, Mannans, 
Kanikarans, Pulayans, Vizhuvans, etc., still worship Sasta 
as their Patron deity. This universal prevalence of Sasta 
worship in Kerala is incompatible with the theory that 
Sasta is Hinduised Buddha. The real explanation for the 
phenomenon consists in the character of the Aryanisation 
of Kerala- There was racial as well as cultural fusion. 
The Hinduism of Kerala was the result of a fusion of 
Aryan and non-Aryan cults. The Sasta worship is a Dra- 
vidian element which was absorbed by the Aryan religion. 

The view that Sasta was a pre-Aryan deity and that 
after the immigration of the Aryans that deity was incorpo- 
rated into the Hindu pantheon is further supported by the 
worship of Aiyanar the most common village deity, by the 
people of the east coast. In several inscriptions of south 
India the temples of Aiyanar are referred to as mere temples 
while the temples dedicated to puranic deities are referred 
to as sricoil or sacred temples. The fact would suggest that 
Aiyanar ife a non-Aryan deity. Aiyanar is also known by 
the names of Sattan, Aiyan, Aiyappan, Hariharaputran and 
Sasta. Aiyanar is described as the chieP® male deity among 
the gramadevatas. He is also named Hariharaputra. Aiya- 
nar is represented in a sitting posture with a crown on his 
head, pearls in his locks ears and neck, and a sort of ribbon 
on his breast. The arms, hands, feet and the whole body 
are full of jewels and ornaments. Round his body and his 
left leg he wears a kind of belt called bahuppadai which is 
also used by sages and others when they sit. From his shoul- 
ders garlands hang down. Aiyanar’s two wives Puranai 
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and Putkalai are represented with crowns on their heads and 
flowers in their hands. The temples of Aiyanar stan^ 
usually at some distance west of villages in a grove. His 
province is to guard the fields, c''ops, and herds of the pea- 
santry and drive away their enemies. His image is roughly 
carved some time in a sitting posture and. at other times on 
horseback. In the light of the foregoing description of 
Aiyanar, it may nov/ be stated that images of Sasta are ana- 
logous to the figures of Aiyanar. In one Sasta temple he is 
worshipped along with his consorts Puranai and Putkalai 
who are described as the wives of A-iyanar. Sasta is also 
known by the names of Aiyan, Aiyapi>an and Harihara- 
putra, the Paryayams of Aiyanar. Temples dedicated to 
Sasta are located in Kavus like the temples of Aiyanar. 
Sasta worship is widespread in the west coast as that of 
Aiyanar in the east coast Even in regard to the functions 
of these deities there i.s considerable agreement. Sasta like 
Aiyanar is a protecting deity of the village. He is also the 
lord of the Forests and is propitiated for the defence of the 
land frontier. All these facts would establish beyond doubt 
tliat Sasta is the same deity as Aiyanar and by no stretch of 
imagination can this deity be regarded as Hinduised Buddha. 


Conclusion. 

Sasta was a pre-Aryan deity. Ar. a result of the Arya- 
nisation of the west coast, the deity was incorporated into the 
Hindu pantheon and worshipped l>y all classes of the peo- 
ple as Sasta, Aiyappan, Hariharaputran etc. There is no 
evidence to support the view that Sasta is Hinduised Buddha. 

NOTES 
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THE SAMAVARTANA OR SNANA (THE END OF 
STUDENTSHIP) 

BY 

R. B. Pandey, M.A., 

Benares Hindu University 

This Samskara was performed at the close of the 
Brahmacarya period and it marked the termination of the 
student life. Samavartana means “ returning home from 
the house of the guru It was called Snana also, because 
bathing formed the most prominent item of the Samskara. 
According to some anthropologists, bathing was meant for 
washing away divinity from the student.^ During his 
Brahmacarya period, he was living in divine contact and 
lie himself had some divine halo round him. So, before he 
returned to the ordinary world, he had to put off divine 
influence otherwise he would pollute divine attributes and 
thereby incur divine displeasure. The early Indian wi’iters 
also regarded Brahmacarya as a long sacrifice.'’’ Therefore 
just at the end of a sacrifice, the sacrificial bath or Avabhrtha 
was taken by the sacrificer, so the long sacrifice of Brahma- 
carya also required that the student should have a bath at 
its end. But there was one more idea associated with bath- 
ing in the Samavartana Samskara, which later on became 
the most prominent. In the Sanskrit literature learning is 
compared to an ocean, and one who possessed great learning 
was supposed to have crossed that ocean. Naturally, a 
student, who had completed his course of studies, was re- 
garded as a person who had crossed the ocean of learning. 
He was called a Vidyasnataka (one who has bathed in 
learning) and a 'Vratasnataka (one who has bathed in 
vows).'* Thus the ceremonial at the end of the student 
career symbolized the crossing of the ocean of learning by 
the student. 
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The close of one’s student career was a very momentous 
♦period in one’s life. One had to make a choice between 
two paths of life. One of them was to get oneself married 
and plunge into the busy life of the world, sharing its full 
responsibilities. The other was' that of retirement, that is, 
to keep off from the turmoil of the world and to lead a life 
of detachment, both physical and mental. Those students 
v/ho chose the first path were called “ Upakurvana,” and 
those who selected the second path were known as “ Nais- 
thika ”.® The Upakurvanas returned from their gurukulas 
and became householders. The Naisthikas did not leave 
their teachers and lived in the service of their masters in 
quest of supreme knowledge.® According to Visnu, some 
people were compulsorjiy required to lead the life of a 
Brahmacari on physical grounds. They were the hump- 
backed, the blind by birth, the impotent, the lame and the 
diseased.^ They did not perform their Samavartana, be- 
cause Vivaha was not possible in their case. 

But the majority of students followed the normal 
course of life and preferred the life of a householder to that 
of a celibate one. All the authorities on Dharmasastra 
recommend that one should pass through all the four 
Asramas in order. Manu says, “ The different orders, 
Brahmacarya, Garhasthya, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa spring 
from the life of a householder. The four Asramas followed 
in order, according to the rules of the Sastras, bring a man 
to the supreme state of life.”® 

The students who intended to enter the married life 
were required to undergo the Samavartana. This Saihs- 
kara was originally performed in the case of those, who had 
finished their entire course of studies and observed all the 
vratas (vows). Those who simply memorized the texts of 
the Vedas, without understanding the meaning and without 
following the rules of conduct prescribed for a Brahmacari, 
were excluded from the right of performance.® Thus, in 
the beginning, the Samavartana was a ceremony corres- 
ponding to modern convocation function. Only those who 
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have passed their examinations are at present admitted to 
the convocation ; only those who had finished their educa-, 
tion were allowed to take their bath. But in course of time 
this rule seems to be relaxed. In the opinion of a large 
numbet* of the Grhyasutras, tliere were three types 'of the 
Snatakas.’® The first type was that of the Vidyasnatakas, 
who had completed their entire course of studies but not the 
full term of Brahmacarya. The second type consisted of 
the Vratasna takas, who Itad observed all the vows and spent 
the full period of Brahmacarya at the Iiouse of the guru 
but had not finished the full course of studies. The third 
type was constituted by the best students who had finished 
their full course of studies and observed all the vows. They 
were called the Ubhaya-Snalakas. Still later on, when the 
Upanayana lost its educational significance, the original 
purpose of this Samskara was also lost sight of and it came 
to be regarded, more or less, a bodily Samskara, a sort of 
licence for marriage. This condition obtained when early 
marriage became prevalent in the country. Because marri- 
age ''ould not take place bc-tore the Samavartana, it must be 
performed some time before that. First, the convenient 
time found for it v/as that of the Ke&lnta ceremony, which 
also resembled it in some details, o.g. in shaving and bath- 
ing.” But subsequently, the Kesanta too became an in- 
significant Samskai’a, so the Samavartana came to be 
combined with the Upanayana. At present, in the majority 
of cases, both the Saihskaras are, performed together. What 
a mockery of fate ! The education of a child was supposed 
to be complete before it commenced. Another ridiculous 
result also followed from the ignorance about the real nature 
of the Samavartana. In tlie beginning, it was perfoimed 
when the education of the youth was over ; marriage usually 
followed but by no means immediately. In later times, the 
theory became current that one .should not remain without 
an Asrama even for a single moment.” If a Snataka was 
not immediately married, he wmuld incur siii by spending 
some days without any particular Asrama. In medieval 
times it came to be advocated that the Samavartana should 
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be performed when the marriage of the youth was already 
settled. So it takes place one day before the marriage, possi- 
bly with the Haridra ceremony. 

At what period after the Upanayana, the Samavartana 
Samskara should be performed was a problem first to be 
considered.*^ The longest period of Brahmacarya was 
forty eight years, allowing twelve years for the study of 
each Veda. The smaller periods stopped at thirty-six, 
twenty-four and eighteen according to the circumstances of 
the student and his parents. The last period was the worst 
common type of Brahmacarya and in the majority of cases 
education was finished at twenty-four. The medieval writers, 
however, began to favour the last period in order to enable 
a boy to marry earlier. But at present there is no time 
limit. The Vedas have become a sealed book, there is no fixed 
course of education and even ordinary literacy has become 
a luxury. The Samavart.ana Samskara is now drowned into 
insignificance and is incorporated either in the Upanayana 
or the Vivaha (marriage) ceremonies. 

Before the student took his bath, he had to discharge a 
very important duty. He asked the permission of his 
master to end his student career and satisfied him 
with the guru-daksina or tuition fees.*"* Anujna 
or permission was regarded necessary, because it certi- 
fied the Snataka that he was a fit person in learn- 
ing, habit and character for a married life. Manu says, 
“ Being permitted by the guru, one should perform 
his Samavartana and marry a woman etc.”*® Up to 
this time the student did not pay any thing to the Acarya.*® 
So, when he was going to leave him, he was expected in all 
propriety, to pay him according to his means, in the form of 
fees. The teacher should be given earth, gold, cow, horse, 
umbrella, shoes, clothes, fruits and vegetables.*^ According 
to Vyasa only cows should be given in fees.*® The services 
rendered by the teacher to the student were highly respected 
and none could pay too much for them. “ Even the earth 
containing seven continents was not sufficient for the guru- 
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daksina.”^® “ There is no object on this earth by giving which 
one can free himself from the debt of even a teacher whc* 
teaches a single letter.”^® If one could not pay anything in 
the form of money or land etc. he should, at least, go to the 
teacher and formally take his permission. In such cases 
the teacher used to say, My child, enough with money ! I 
am satisfied with thy merits.”^* 

When the preliminary considerations were disposed of, 
an auspicious day was fixed for the performance of the Sam- 
skara. The ceremonies opened with a very strange proce- 
dure. The student was required to shut himself up in a 
room throughout the morning. According to the Bharad- 
vaja Grhyasutra it was done, so that the sun may not be in- 
sulted by the superior lustre of the Snataka, as the former 
shines only with the light borrowed from the latter.^® At 
the midday the student came out of the room, embraced the 
feet of his teacher and paid his last tribute to thfe Vedic fire 
by putting some fuel on it. Eight vessels full of water were 
kept there. The number eight indicated the eight quarters 
of the earth and suggested the idea of honour and praise be- 
ing showered on the student from all over the earth. Then 
the student drew water out of one vessel with the words, 
“ The fires that dwell in the waters, the fire that must be 
hidden, the fire which must be covered, the ray of light, the 
fire which kills the mind, the unbearing one, the pain caus- 
ing one, the destroyer of the body, the fire which kills the 
organs. — these I leave behind. The shining one that I seize 
here Therewith I besprinkle for thei sake of pros- 

perity, of glory, of holiness, of holy luste.”^ With other 
appropriate verses he bathed from other vessels. The body 
of a student was heated with the fire of austerity and 
penance • hence for the comfortable life of a householder it 
required a cooling influence, which was symbolized by bath- 
ing and indicated by the verses associated with it. 

After the grand bath the student cast off his entire out- 
fit, e.g. the mekhala, the deerskin, the staff etc., into water 
and put on a new loin cloth. Having eaten some curd and 
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sesame he cut off his beard, lock of hair, nails, and cleansed 
'his teeth with an Udumbara tree branch with the verse, 
“ Array yourself for food. Here has come King Soma ; he 
will purify my mouth with glory and fortune.”^^ The stu- 
dent had practised continence both in food and speech. 
Now he was goin§ to prepare for a fuller and more actwe life 
of the world. At the time of the Samavartana, the austere 
life of a student was over, and many comforts and luxuries ' 
of life denied to him during his Brahmacarya, were present- 
ed to him by the Acarya. First, he gave the student a bath 
with fragrant water.^® Then ointment was applied to differ- 
ent organs of the student and a wish was expressed for the 
gratification of senses, “ Satiate my up-breathing and down- 
breathing ; satiate my eyes ; satiate niy ears.”^® The student, 
then, put on new gai’ments which had not yet been washed 
or soaked in dye, and received flowers and garlands. Orna- 
ments, collyriums, earrings, turban, umbrella, shoes and 
mirror, the use of which was forbidden to the st\;idcnt, were 
officially offered to him. A bamboo staff was also given to 
the scholar for safety in life. Well-to-do g\iaidia5i:’- wore ex- 
pected to furnish a double set of the above articles, one for 
the teacher and the other for the student.'’’ 

In the case of a Brahman student, according to some, a 
Homa was performed and the hope was expressed that the 
Snataka would get plenty of students to teach. The teacher, 
then offered to student the Arghya, indicating a great res- 
pect, for it was reserved for a few, e.g., a King, a teacher, a 
son-in-law etc.^® 

Dressed in his new attires, the student would proceed to 
the nearest assembly of the learned in a chariot or on an ele- 
phant.® There he was introduced as a competent scholar by 
his teacher. But according to other authorities, after the 
ceremony was over, all day the Snataka kept away from the 
sun-shine and remained silent till the stars appeared. Then 
he went east 'or northwards, paid reverence to the quarters, 
and the stars and the moon, conversed with friends and 
went to where he expected arghya gift, which was re- 
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garded appropriate to a Snataka immediately after the 
bath.®° 

A survey of the Samavartana ceremonies shows how 
high was the respect in which scholars, who had completed 
their education, were held by society in ancient India. A 
Brahmana passage quoted in the Grhyasutras asserts that the 
Snataka was a powerful personality.®* 

At present, the whole ceremonies have been reduced to 

absurd simplicity. The Samavartana is performed either 
i»^h the Upanayana or the Vivaha in hurry and the only 
remnants of the detailed procedure are the bath and the de- 
coration of the person, and these also without proper Vedic 
mantras. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM NYAYATATTVA 


BY 

Professor R. Ramanujachari, M.A., 

Annamalai University 

Ranganathacarya or Nathamuni was the first of the 
illustrious line of Vaishnavite reformers who carried for- 
ward and completed the work started by the Alvars of an 
earlier epoch. A native of Viranarayanapuram in S. A. 
District; he spent a great part of his life at Srirangam. He 
must have lived from about the middle of the 9th century 
A.D. to the middle of the 10th century. Tradition has it 
that Nathamuni once heard from some visitors to his native 
place from the southern part of the presidency recite a hymn 
of ten verses composed by Saint Sathakopa in praise of the 
Diety (Aravamudan) in the Vaishnavite temple of Kumba- 
konam. He was captivated by the charm of their language 
and the grandeur of their thoughts. Finding from the con- 
cluding verse of the hymn that these constituted only ten 
out of a thousand verses composed by Saint Sathakopa, 
Nathamuni went to Kurugur, the birth-place of the saint and 
recovered all the works of Sathakopa and as also tlie com- 
positions of the other Alvars, set them to music^ and arrang- 
ed them into four collections of about a thousand stanzas 
each. He instituted the practice of reciting these poems 
as part of the regular sei-vice in Vishnu temples, a system 
which obtains to this day. 

About his son, Isvaramuni, we know little, but his 
grandson, Yamunacarya, was a worthy successor of Natha- 
muni in the task of systematising Visishtadvaita thought and 
rendering it proof against attack. 

Two of the disciples^ who were whole-heartedly devot- 
ed to their master, Nathamuni, were his own nephews. It 
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was to them that he first taught the Tamil hymns of the 
' Alvars, having settled their musical modes. With a dialecti- 
cal skill that was unsurpassed, they were able to vanquish 
their philosophical opponents and thus assist Nathamuni 

in the task of consolidating Vaishnavism. 

« 

There is an interesting episode connecting the life of 
Nathamuni with the celebrated poet Kamban. But all 
available evidence goes to show that Kamban flourished at 
a later epoch and that he was a contemporary of Ottakuttan 
and Sekkilar, the author of Peria Purdnam. Another story 
has it that sometime after Nathamuni recovered the works 
of the Alvars and set them to divine music, a musician sang 
some of these hymns in the prescribed tune in the court of 
the Cola king of the day at his capital town, Gangaikonda- 
colapuram, a city near Nathamuni’s birth-place. The king was 
not appreciative. But the musician went to Viranarayanapu- 
ram and sang in the same tune before the God of that place. 
Nathamuni was delighted at the performance. On hearing 
this the Cola king was eager to know how what he consi- 
dered an outlandish tune could have evoked so much ap- 
preciation from Sage Natha. He paid a visit to the sage 
and sought an explanation for his preferring this tune. It is 
said that Nathamuni showed to the king how the tune to 
which the hymns of the Alvars had been set was superior, and 
incidentally gave evidence of his own capacity to tell the 
weights of bronze cymbals by hearing their sounds alone. 
A great difficulty in the way of accepting this story as genuine 
is that Gangaikonda-colapuram was founded only in the 
time of Rajendra, who bore among other titles that of 
Gangaikonda-cola. But we may take it that though the 
city was not known by that name, it was even then an alter- 
native capital of the Colas, 

Though an eminent Tamil scholar, Nathamuni has left 
no Tamil work of his own excepting a few memorial verses 
prefixed to the works of Sathakopa, Vishnucitta and 
Mathurakavi. But the practice of reciting the works of the 
Alvars furnished an impetus for a critical study of the works 
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of Sathakopa and caused religious truths to percolate into 
the minds of the masses Nathamuni composed two works 
Nydya-tattva and Yoga-Rahasya, neither of which is now 
extant. As an adept in yoga he must have set forth the 
secrets of yogic concentration in the Yoga-Rahasya. Nyd- 
ya-tattva was an authoritative, masterly and exhaustive 
treatise on Nyaya establishing views entirely in harmony 
with the Vedanta.^ but often at variance with those of 
Akshapada (Gautama)* and his followers. This treasure 
house of philosophic wisdom has furnished the basis for the 
epoch-making writings of his grandson and spiritual suc- 
cessor Yamunacarya. The latter’s Atmasiddhi has been 
described as a concise exposition® of the views expounded 
at great length in the Nydyatattva. 

A few extracts from this work found in Vedanta Desi- 
ka’s Nydyasiddhanjana, Tattva-Muktd-kaldpa and Nydya- 
parisuddhi and in Bhagavan Ramanuja’s Srl-Bhdsya are all 
that we now have of this philosophic master-piece. Even the 
few fragments that are now available bear eloquent testi- 
mony to Nathamuni’s philosophic acumen, dialectical skill 
and the encyclopaedic range of his learning. 

The book seems to have been divided into Padas, each 
of which consisted of several adhikararias (sections): Ve- 
danta Desika makes mention of some of the padas of this 
work; and they are — Prathama-pada, Prameya-pdda, Pra- 
mdtr-pdda and Karana-pada. Among the adhikarnas re- 
ferred to, some are Prathamadhikarana, Samyogadhikarana, 
Bhrantyadhikarana, and Sukhaduhkhadhikarana. The frag- 
ments from Nydyatattva that have come to our notice and 
the reference in Visishtadvaita classics to the views of Natha- 
muni have been collected together and presented here along 
with a translation in English and brief explanatory notes, 
where necessary. 

11 
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m ^ q; i 

?R f^^R i 

5raoitS5I3 II 

Nyayatattva-quoted in Sri Bhasya I i. 1. 

“If ignorance (ajnana) which is illusory and which 
is to be dispelled by knowledge ( jiidna) is said to cloud the 
Supreme Brahman who has consciousness for His essential 
nature is there anyone competent to dispel ajnana ? Should 
it be argued that what dispels ignorance is the know- 
ledge that Brahman is of the nature of consciousness (and 
that Brahman and ajridna may co-exist), (it is replied) that 
such a knowledge, being non-different from Brahman, can 
not, anymore than the latter can, dispel ignorance. If it be 
contended that there may arise a knowledge that Brahman 
is of the nature of consciousness, then Brahman would be 
an object of knowledge; and it would follow, from your own 
account that Brahman is not mere (subjectless, objectless) 
consciousness.” 

Against the theory that insentient matter (pradhana), 
working independently of any conscious control, creates the 
•world, Nathamuni says — 

qif^oTfR f^qrfqf^eiR i ^ ii 

Nydyatattva, Pramatrpada, 
Quoted in Nyayasiddhanjana, p. 225. 

(“It may be said that) the wind may well account for 
the combination of particles of earth, (i.e. the wind and other 
elements may be said to account for creation) . Against this 
view it is urged that three causal factors, namely, the agent 
(karta), the instrument (karana) and the object benefitted 
by the activity (karma) are involved in any activity, and 
that, in the absence of any one of these, no action can take 
place.” Thus, in addition to matter, the existence of a 
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conscious entity must be presupposed. From this one should 
not jump to the conclusion says Vedanta Desika, that Natha- 
muni attempted to prove the existence of God by reasoning; 
but that his aim here is to demonstrate the futility of all 
arguments to prove that independent prakrti could create 
the world. 

Rejecting the various definitions of knowledge (jndna) 
offered by other systems of thought as faulty, Nathamuni 
defines knowledge as follows: — 

II 

Nydyatativa, Prathamadhikarana 
Quoted in Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 249. 

“Jnana, is exceedingly quick in its movement, extreme- 
ly subtle and very delicate; when it exists it invariably pre- 
sents itself.” ‘Exceedingly quick in its movement, {atyan- 
ta-vegi) means that with the removal of all the karma that 
is responsible for the contraction (samkoca) of knowledge 
jndna comes into contact with all the objects of the uni- 
verse.'^ ‘ Extremely subtle ’ (atyanta-sauksmyam) signifies 
that the knowledge which, in the state of release, establishes 
contact with all things resides in a small object in the state 
of Samsara.’ In support of his statement that when know- 
ledge exists, it is never noticed as being unmanifest. 
Yamunacarya cites the authority of Nathamuni.® 

While pointing out that remembrance arises only in the 
event of there being earlier experience, Nathamuni states 
that prakdsa (manifestation) means “ not being remote 
(aduratvam, i.e., nearness) from experience, a nearness 
which is the cause of remembrance (smrti).” 

Nydyatativa, Prathamadhikarana 
Quoted in Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 250. 

and also referred to Siddhitraya, Atmasiddhi, p. 140 
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The qualification ‘the causes of smrti’ (smrti nimittam) 
is purposely included in this definition of prakdsa; otherwise, 
all objects which are presented to experience would have 
to possess prakdsa. In actual fact, that is not the case. 
Though several objects are within the focus of attention, all 
of them cannot bdf said to be manifested; for, clearly, we are 
not interested in them all. Hence only those objects which 
fall within the range of experience leading to remembrance 
can be said to possess praka§a. 

In the Pramatrpada, Nathamuni incidentally raises the 
the question of time and shows that it is open to perception 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 86. 

“All cognitions are invariably associated with time 
(kdla) memory too which takes the form — ‘This is that object 
met with in a certain place at a certain time’ — vouches for 
the previous experience of time.” The reality of time, how- 
ever, cannot be established by mere reasoning. Were it so 
one must contend, says Nathamuni that — 

Nydyatattva, Samyogadhikarna. 

Quoted Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 85. 

‘ Time is the frequency with which the eyelids come 
into contact and separate” (i.e. time is the number of wink- 
ing movements) . Or one must argue, says he, as follows — 

?rpi 

Nydyatattva, Pramatrpada. 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 85. 

“ Therefore, time is merely the number of actions asso- 
ciated with a certain, object (e.g. the number of times the 
sun rises and sets).” 

That Nathamuni advocated Yatharthakhyati in solving 
epistemological problems is learnt from Atmasiddhi^ and 
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from Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Buddhisara, verse ten commenc- 
ing with the following words: , 

A verse from Tattva-muktd-kaldpa says that Ramanuja, 
following the Nydyatattva, describes the relation between 
the intellect and the objects cognised by it as a form of sam- 
yoga. 

Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Adravyasara, st. 59. 

One of the doctrines peculiar to Visishtadvaita is its con- 
ception of jnana. Jnanr is conceived as being both a 
substance, and a quality — a substance since it is 
subject to change ; a quality, since it is incapable 
of standing by itself, and since it is an attribute of 
finite souls and the supreme self Hence it is described as 
dharma-chinta-jndna ’ (meaning literally ‘ attributive 
jnana’) and marked off from substantive jnana. Finite 
souls and the supreme self are jnana in the latter sense. 
That Nathamuni subscribed to this view is learnt from the 
following passage: 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p, 336. 

“ On the view of those who, following Nyayatattva, 
Atmasiddhi, Sri-Bhasya and the like, maintain that dhar- 
ma-hhuta-jndna is a substance, impressions (vdsanas), 
leading to remembrance (stnrti), which is but a modifica- 
tion of dharma-bhuta-jndna, must be said to dwell in dhar- 
ma-bhuta-jnana itself.” 

I sei ? %j; , s?fa|^ 

^ ^3 (^3 0 I 

Nydyatattva, Caturthadbikarana. 

Quoted in Nydya-parisuddhi, pp. 305-6. 
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Discountenancing the view that anuhhava (presentative 
cognition) has validity (pramanya), which representative 
cognition (smrti) has no pramanya, Nathamimi says, “Both 
of us alike maintain that presentative cognition {anuhhava) 
and representative cognition {smrti) agree in not being 
based on invalid "sources of knowledge. There is no point 
in restricting the term pramdna to that which makes known 
what is hitherto unknown, for (and thereby denying validity 
to memory) ; this qualification, ‘what is hitherto unknown,’ 
does not serve to ward off any defect that would otherwise 
afflict the definition. Where is the illustrative example to 
bear out the contention that valid knowledge cannot arise 
in respect of what is already familiar ? If you cite smrti as 
an example, (we reply that) it cannot be, since that is the 
very thesis you have to establish (i.e. ‘Smriti lacks pra- 
manya’). If you adduce as example some other kind of 
knowledge, (we reply) we know of no such knowledge (i.e. 
a knowledge other than Smriti, not characterised by novelty 
and devoid of pramanya).” 

As against the Buddhistic doctrine that pleasure and 
pain are modes of knowledge and the Vaisesika view that 
they are the special qualities {visesa-guna) of the soul, 
Yamunacarya advocates the view that pleasure and pain 
are nothing more than the flourishing {pauskalya) and the 
decaying {vaikalya) states of the internal sense {manas). 
In support of the view that pleasure and pain are respective- 
ly the tranquil and the disturbed states of the mind (manas), 
Yamunacarya refers in his Atmasiddhi^'^ to the sixth section 
known as Sukha-duhkhadhikarna in Pramatrpada of Nydya- 
tattva. 

That Nathamuni distinguished between several types 
of conjunction {samyoga) is gathered from the following 
verse from Tattva-muktd kaldpa — 
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3ii^rf^5Ttnr%qc!»TR ^ ii 

Adravyasara, verse 55. 

“Samyoga is of various kinds. The conjunction of Purusa 
and Prakrti is one variety ; it accounts for the creation of the 
universe and also for the distinction existing between all 
grades of entities from Brahma to the pillar. Machines of 
all sorts contrived by the ingenuity of man are to be explain- 
ed by the same kind of conjunction. The conjunction of the 
senses with objects (vastu) is. responsible for different forms 
of knowledge. The contact (of the seed) with water makes 
it sprout. Contact with objects that are pure, for example 
the cow, Kapild, bring purity ; which contact with impure 
pbjects produces impurity.” 

Nydyatattva, Samyogadhikarana. 

Quoted in Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 89. 


“ Veda is dialectical discussion carried on, in the man- 
ner in which one would instruct one’s own pupil with a view 
to enabling the listener to ascertain the truth.” Vada is a 
serious discussion undertaken, not with a view to scoring 
an advantage over an adversary, but with the sole aim of 
discovering the truth of the matter. Hence it avoids sophis- 
tical tricks, futile objections and other devices of that sort 
often employed by the vijiglsu. The argument is never 
onesided; since it proceeds by way of thesis (paksa) and 
countei -thesis (^prati-paksa) . It may be called vitavaga- 
kathd (dispassionate debate). 

Nydyatattva, Samyogadhikarana. 

Quoted in Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 91, 
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“Wrangling (jalpah) is argument conducted for the 
purpose of demonstrating the validity of one’s own position 
as also the invalidity of the opponent’s contention. Vitanda 
is discussion intended solely to expose the futility of the 
opponents’ position.” 

t' 

Quoted in Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 163. 

Fallacious reasons (hetii) are threefold: the unesta- 
blished (asiddha), the indeterminate (anekdnta) and the 
contrary (viruddha). 

Quoted in Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 169. 

Unestablished reason (asiddha) is of three kinds (i) 
ignorance of the presence of the hetu in the paksa, (ii)’ 
doubt (regarding its existence in the paksa) and (iii) the 
definitive belief that the hetu does not exist in the paksa ”. 

Nydyatattva, Praraeyapada, Saptamadhikarana, quoted 
in Nyayasiddhdhjana, p. 358. 

Difference (bheda) is of two kinds (i) atirekam (a 
quality peculiar to a given object and not found in other 
objects) and (ii) vyatireka (the object itself or its qualities 
themselves). “Identity (aikyam) denotes conjunction 
where the dividing line between the relata is not found ; 
where, however, the dividing line between the relata is 
observed there is difference (bheda) ” 

^ 

Nyayatattva, Prameyapada Saptamadhikarna ; quoted 
in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 361, 
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“Disjunction (viyoga) is not a distinct entity 

Conjunction {samyoga) denotes the character of being ex- 
ceedingly near. Disjunction {viyoga signifies being distant.)” 

Nyayatattva, Dvitiyadhikarana ; quoted in Nyayasid- 
dhanjana p, 366. 

“It may be objected that activities, such as going and 
cooking are momentary. But it is replied that they are not 
momentary ; since they are only particular forms of con- 
junction or separation.” “ Going is merely reaching one 
place from another.” 

m 

Nyayatattva, Prametrapada ; quoted in Nyayasiddhdn- 
jana, p. 366. 

“We maintain that actions are perceptible .... We 
do not accept your belief that reaching one place from an- 
other is the reason (linga) for inferring the action of mov- 
ing. On the other hand, we regard the reason itself as be- 
ing that action ; for our view has the merit of economy of 
thought.” 

Regarding the origin of the indriyas (both the organs 
of sense and the motor organs) there are two apparently 
conflicting accounts in the Nyayatattva. According to one, 
they are derived from the elements (hhautika ) ; the sense of 
sight, for example, is a modification of fire-atoms ; the organ 
of hearing of akasa ; and so on. In the fifth section of 
Karanapada, Nathamuni says that the respective powers of 
the eye and the ear are those of light (dloka) and sound 
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(sahda) . Again in the seventh section of the same pada he 
says ; — 

“ The senses are the extremely subtle modifications of 
anna or earth (prihvi).” Elsewhere he says: — 

Quoted in Nyayasiddhdnjana, p. 37. 

“ For the reason that even the motor organs are the 
modifications of earth (anna or prthvi)”. But the other 
account seeks to derive the indriyas from sdtvika-aharhkdra. 
Vedanta Desika shows that there is no real conflict between 
these two views and that what is really meant is while the 
organs are the products of sdtvika-aharhkdra, they derive 
their nourishment (dpydyana) from the elements.” 

In the second adhikarana of Kai’ana pada, Nathamunk 
appears to have inquired into the question of how the eye is 
ill a position to grasp very distant objects, and answered it 
by suggesting that the rays of light proceeding from the 
eye (ndyanarasmi) spread very far and come into contact 
(samyoga) with very distant objects.^^ 

If contact between the eye and the object seen is essen- 
tial for vision, one must for ever be precluded from seeing 
one’s own face ; since the rays of light proceeding from the 
eye cannot come into contact with the face. But one sees 
one’s face in the mirror. In the purvapaksa of Bhrantyadhi- 
karana Nathamuni offers the explanation that the rays of 
light proceeding from the eye to the mirror are deflected by 
the polished surface of the mirror and turned back upon the 
face-^^ 
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“ Nails, teeth, hair and scars are not altogether devoid of 
prana ; only in these regions pi*ana is found in a small 
degree.” 

Nyayatattva, Karanapada, Astamadhikarana, quoted in 
Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 59 and referred to in, p. 39. 

The organ of contact (i.e,, touch spots) is spread 
throughout the entire surface of the body ; but still, if in cer- 
tain regions, such as the teeth, nails and hair, contact is not 
keenly appreciated, the reason is to be sought, says Natha- 
muni in the eighth section, not in the absence of this organ 
therein, but in their presence in a limited extent (i.e. in the 
presence of fewer touch spots in these regions) . 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 39. 

“ The apprehension of smell with the aid of the trunk 
(hasta) belongs to elephants alone.” Speaking of the loca- 
tion of the several indriyas, it is pointed out that the organ 
of vision is located in the eyeball, the organ of taste in the 
tongue, and the organ of smell in the nostrils. But in the 
case of the elephant, as the trunk serves at once as a hand 
and as an organ of smell, both these organs must be said to 
have their abode in the trunk. 

5^111# 'T5riT[«r I 

Nydyatattva, Karanapada, Astamadhikarana ; quoted 
in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 43. 

“Without the organ of locomotion, snakes move about 
with the aid of their chest. In their case, the capacity to 
move about resides in the chest. That is why they are called 
uragas (i.e. creatures moving with the aid of uras), and 
pannaga (i e. those who do not move with the aid of their 
feet).” What Nathamuni points out is that though snakes 
have no feet, they are able to move about with the aid of 
ribs. 
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Quoted in Nyayasiddhanjana, p. 37. 

“The power of hearing with the organ of vision is res- 
tricted only to snakes In the human body the organ of 
hearing is situated near the region of the pinna (karana- 
saskuli). The fact as known to modern physiology is that 
in snakes the ear drum is absent and the outer end of the 
columella is attached to the quadrate bone of the skull. This 
arrangement, while making the snake deaf to air-borne 
sounds, preserves its hearing for the foot-falls of approach- 
ing animal-sounds conveyed through the ground and 
through the snake’s body. The cobra when it sways to the 
music of the snake-charmer’s pipe is following the rhythmic 
motion of the performer’s body and not the tilt of the tune. 
The same tune played by a hidden musician leaves the cobra 
indifferent. 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhanjana, p. 43. 

“For example, in the case of bats and the like the elimi- 
nation of waste is by way of the face.” This erroneous be- 
lief seems to have been once widespread. 

iRtTl'JRC I 

I 

q^roT*i: i 

Nydyatattva, Prameyapada, Saptamadhikarna. 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 354. 
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“ Size or dimension (parindma) is included in number. 
(It is not a separate quality). Length is no other than (the^ 
ends of an object) being wide apart. Their nearness consti- 
tutes shortness. Distance round the circumference and near- 
ness in this respect denote respectively stoutness and lean- 
ness Straightness consists in the successive parts of an 
entity coming at the tail end of the preceding parts, whereas 
curvedness consists in the parts not being arranged in this 
manner. Being circular consists in the distance between a 
point at any one extreme end and another at its opposite 
extreme being the same as the distance between any two 
opposite points in the circumference. A figure is called a 
square when (i) the distance between the extreme ends 
(i.e.) north to south and east to west ai-e equal (i.e. when 
its sides are equal) and (ii) when the diagonals are equal. 
Bigness signifies occupying vast space; while small- 
ness denotes the opposite. The size (of objects) is merely 
their respective forms, (svarupa).” 

i 

Nydyatattva, Prathamapada, Saptamadhikarna; quoted 
in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 332. 

“Heaviness (gurutva) is the tendency to fall down- 
ward (i.e. gravity) ; lightness is the absence of this tendency!’ 

Quoted in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 335. 

“ Softness (mrduh) is touch caused by contact with 
particles which are not close to one another. Hardness 
(katinah) is touch caused by contact with particles which 
are close to one another.” 

q^qinq i 

Nydyatattva, Prameyapada, Saptamadhikarana; quoted 
in Nydyasiddhdnjana, p. 337. 

72 
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“ Where contact with an object is hard to separate there 
is viscidity (picchilatvam) : where, however, contact with 
*an object is easily separated, there is fluidity (vislistatvam) 

Nydyatattva, Prameyapada; quoted in Nyayasiddhan- 
jana, p. 340- 

“ While dealing with the nature of time (kdla), Natha- 
muni says that when the interval between the release of 
an arrow from the bow and the arrow striking the target is 
exceedingly short we have an instance of quickness.” 

Nydyatattva, Prameyapada, Saptamadhikarna; quoted 
in Nydyasiddhdniaria. p, 350. 

“ Number {sankhyd) is included in conjunction (sam- 
yoga ) . Or number is the essence of all things.” 


NOl’ES 

1 . sirmLo aj^LTi LjiBiUtoinein sb pistr peois^iuioarr 

^ireiiix) &itpimSp tJ)iss>pu966i pihp 

•ov^teirei) jB Qpil-i^iU ibrpQpeafI 

QpQ^(p6Uir ibWdSSirir IT (fir<SgFliSipGp- 

Rahasya-traya-sara. 

2. Vide note 1. 

lifted 

TaUva-muktd-kaLdpa, p. 499. 

4. I 

Nydyaparisvddhi, p. 8. 

5. 

Nyayasiddhaniana, Budd'hipariccheda, p. 274. 

6. Compare Nyayasiddhan jana, p. 249. 

7. Ibid., p. 252. 
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8 . Yatha ca samvidah prakasaryabhicarastatha prapancitam 

prathamadhikarana iti . . . Siddhitraya, Atmasiddhi, The Jour- 
nal of the Annamalai University, VoL VI, No. 2, pp. 98-99. * 

9. Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. V, No. 1, 
p. 34. 

10. Vide Sidddhitraya Atmaslddhi, Journal of the Annamalai 
University, Vol. VI, No. 2, p. 90. For a fuller discussion see 
NydyasiddhunjanUy Buddhipariccheda, p. 272. 

9^*3: , ‘ ?i,^iTqRoTriT 

Nyayasiddhdnjana Buddhipariccheda, pp- 37-8. 

qqfen?; i 

Nyayasiddhdnjana, p. 39. 

5qRqf^OIi5^|q^sfqf|^q: I 


Nyayasiddhdnjana, p. 39. 




“ APPAYA DIKSITA— THE AUTHENTICITY OF HIS 
QUOTATIONS” 


ViDYASAGARA ViDYAVACASPATI 
P. P. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI, B.A., (OxON), 

M.A., (Madras), 

Govi. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

Modern Tirupati, ever whose cultural development 
my esteemed and revered friend Rao Bahadur K, V. Ranga- 
swami Ayyangar so fittingly presides as Director of the 
newly started Oriental Institute, has had a hoary past, rich 
with intellectual traditions and achievements. For ages, 
the temporal chieftains, who held sway over the surround- 
ing country dominated by the spiritual eminence of Lord 
Sri Vehkatesa, have always been famous for their unparal- 
leled patronage of eminent and erudite men of letters- Of 
the galaxy of stars belonging to the sixteenth century in 
South India who adorned the courts of these chieftains, 
Appaya Diksita stands out preeminently as a star of the 
first magnitude. 

Appaya Diksita’ s title to such greatness was easily con- 
ceded to him even in his own days by the tributes paid to 
him by contemporary writers.^ 

The great Diksita is the reputed author of more than 
104 works, representative of all branches of Sanskrit 
learning. His works abound in quotations relevant to his 
topics, from a vast mass of literary material ranging from 
ordinary Kavyas to recondite works on Mantra, Purana, 
and Darsana literature. One has only to realise the state 
of literary material available in India of the. sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the printing press had not been introduced in 
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any form, when much of the literature was available only 
in cadjan leaves in far away nooks and comers not ordi- 
narily accessible except to the favoured few and when more 
was to be learnt only from the lips of teachers and teacher’s 
teachers, to appreciate justly and truly the value of the 
quotations of so far-flung a character, such as Appaya Dik- 
sita treats us to. 

There is a tendency, on the part of some of our modern 
Indian scholars to belittle the authenticity of such quota- 
tions if perchance they find themselves unable to trace them 
within their limited sphere of references or find themselves 
disabled to trace them by their mistaken emendations of 
texts or unconscious misunderstandings of the same. 

In pp. 4-5 of the Introduction to the Siddhantalesa- 
sangraha of Appaya Diksita (No. 4 of the Publications of 
the Department of Indian Philosophy of the University of 
Madras) we find this interesting sentence — “ In some 
cases, Appaya seems either not to have had access to origi- 
nals or relied on a defective memory.” And as an only 
instance to the point the writer quotes a stanza that occurs 
in the third pariccheda of the Siddhantale.sa-Sangralia under 
the caption “ ityddi vdrtikavirodhah and adds in his notes 
thereon in the second volume of his edition of the Siddhanta- 
lesa Sangraha that this (stanza) is not traceable in the 
printed edition of the Brh. Vartika but is found in the 
Brahmasiddhi ” 

To base an accusation on a single count on the trust- 
worthiness of a well-known writer of established reputa- 
tion is indeed unscholarly. Moreover, students of Indian 
philosophical texts are surely aware of the appellation 
“ Vartika ” being applied to several texts other than the 
Brhadaranyaka Vartika. 

The term ‘vartika’ is also applicable to the poetical 
passages occuring in the Brahmasiddhi though the learned 
editor of the Brahmasiddhi passes them off as ‘Karikas,’ a 
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nomenclature of which he himself seems to be the author. 
And we know that some at least of the Vartikas occuring 
in the printed edition of Brhadaranyaka vartika are found 
bodily in the Brahmasiddhi also (Vide Brahmasiddhi Fore- 
word-pp 10-13) pointing out in our opinion the identity of 
authorship of both works. Indeed a great writer like the 
author of the Kalpataru would like to characterise even the 
prose of Bhamati as vartika (vide comments on Br. Sut. II — 
IV-19). 

And in reference to Brhadaranyaka vartika, it has 
to be borne in mind that Suresvara himself has stated that 
he had composed 12,000 vartikas with details regarding 
their distribution throughout his work whereas the printed 
edition contains only a text which is less by 849 and the 
loss being distributed over the several sections of the work. 
It cannot be therefore claimed that the absence of a quota- 
tion of even the vartika of Suresvara can establish the 
unreliability of the author who quotes it 

Indeed, many citations as vartika, which are cleaily 
Vedantic and which are current in philosophical literature 
are not traceable in the extant printed editions of the 
Brhadaranyaka vartika.’’ It is therefore far too much to 
assume that, because we are unable to find a particular 
vartika in the printed edition of the BrViadaranyaka vartika, 
the writer is ‘unreliable or is subject to fits of defective me- 
mory.’ The conclusion is rather that our ancients had far 
greater facilities of knowing texts than we, of the present 
age who seem to be woefully lacking in our source — books 
in spite of our vaunted progress in printed literature. 

In his Sivadvaitanirnaya Appaya Diksita quotes long 
extracts from the Suvarcalasvetaketupakhyana of the Mok- 
sadharma portion of the Mahabharata.'^ This upakhyana is 
conspicuous by its absence in all known manuscripts of the 
Mahabharata, throughout India and elsewhere, so far as our 
present knowledge of manuscript — material of the Maha- 
bharata goes. This would have been enough ground to con- 
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demn Appaya Diksita as an artful manufacturer of quota- 
tions. And yet, as luck would have it, only one manus- 
cript which alas has since been washed away in the Cauvery, 
had this Upakhyana in full and this has been preserved in 
the Kumbakonam edition of the Mahabharata by that vete- 
ran enthusiast. Pandit T. R. Krishnachai’ya. The authen- 
ticity of the Upakhyana has been further corroborated by the 
comments of Vadiraja (a predecessor of Appaya Diksita) 
thereon, in his famous Laksabharana, one of the early com- 
mentaries on the Mahabharata. 

Again, even today, there are still unidentified quota- 
tions in the Sutra Bhasya of the great Sankaracharya — e.g. 
the first quotation beginning with the words “Yatha hyayam 

jyotiratma ,” under Br. Sutra HI, ii, 18. It may not be 

permissible to argue that Saiikara is unreliable as his quota- 
tion has not yet been identified. 

Nor is it proper to assume that Appaya Diksita “ took 
over here and there from Ramananda’s pupil’s work” — (the 
Brahmavidyabharana of Advaitananda) on an unproved 
hypothesis that “Ramananda (quoted by Rahgaraja, the 
father of Appaya) is probably identical with the preceptor 
of Advaitananda the author of the Brahmavidyabharana.” 
In an article on the Advaitavidyamkura of Rahgaraja, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, for 1935 
the learned author permits himself to make the above obser- 
vations in pp. 281 & 282 thereof. In the world of Advaita 
pandits, it is a well-known fact that the author of the 
Brahmavidyabharana has quoted wholesale without ac- 
knowledgment from Appaya’s works, and particularly from 
the Parimala. Indeed, Parimala is held in such high esteem 
that it is the last of the five great standard works® of Advai- 
tism 1 Brahmasutra, 2. Sankarabhasya, 3. Bhamati, 4. Kal- 
pataru, 5. Parimala; and to presume that the author of the 
Parimala “has taken over here and there” from a work of 
comparatively Jess renown and authority like the Brahma- 
vidyabharana is to say the least uncharitable. Besides, the 
author of the Brahmavidyabharana is a pupil of Ramatirtha 
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whose Anvayaprakasika “ shows an acquaintance with 
Madhusudana’s Advaitasiddhi.” And Madhusudhana lived, 
according to the author of the article above referred to bet- 
ween 1540 and 1633 A D. and is acclaimed by all to be an 
younger contemporary of Appaya Diksita. The confusion is 
evidently due to the presumption that Ramananda quoted by 
Rahgaraja is identical with Ramatirtha alias Ramananda- 
tirtha, the preceptor of the author of the Brahmavidya- 
bharana.® 

It would thus be clear that too much caution cannot be 
exercised before resorting to ‘ discoveries ’ which run counter 
to accepted traditionalism in matters of Sdstravicdra, where 
the modern student is indeed highly handicapped owing to 
his lack of depth however much he may boast himself on the 
possession of an extensive field for research. 

NOTES 

1. See pp. 4-5 of the Nalacaritanataka of Si'i Nilakantha- 
diksita 

Bhattojidiksita. 

2. The traditional reading of this passage is Hyddi vdkya- 
virodliah according to Maliamahopadhyaya Yajnaswami Sastrigal 
and other scholars. 

3. Brahmananda Sarasvati quotes in his Laghucandrika the 
following: — 

(2) I 

But the above are not traceable in the printed editions of 
the Brh : Vartika. Compare Brahmasiddhi III, 106. 

4. See pp. 91-94 of the Srirangam Sri Vani Vilas Edition. 

5. Brahmananda Sarasvati comments thus on Madhusudana 

Sarasvatl’s phrase occurring in the 

Mangalasloka of the Siddhantahindu 
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6. The preceptor of the author of the Brahmavidyabharana 
is the well-known Ramananda, the author of Ratnaprabhd^ a com- 
mentary on Sankara Bhasya and Vivaranopanyasa ; and Rama- 
nanda flourished in the seventeenth century, probably in its earlier 
half. 



SRI CHAITANYA AND HIS SIKSHASTAKA 


BY 

P. Seshadri Ayyar, B.A., M,L. 

Trivandrum. 

The Bengal school of Vaishnavism as we know it today 
dates from Sri Chaitanya, one of the greatest teachers of 
Bhakti India has ever known. He was born in 1485 A.D. in 
Navadvipa the celebrated seat of Navya-Nyaya. Till his 
twentieth year he did not show any special religious pro- 
pensities, but was widely known only as a brilliant profes- 
sor of Logic, (Nyaya) to whose tol flocked many students 
from all over the country. 

Now Nimai (the name by which he was known till he 
turned Sanyasin) paid a visit to Gaya the well-known place 
of pilgrimage to perform the Sraddha of his father. There he 
saw the foot-prints of Vishnu, the idol of the temple of 
Gaya. This apparently minor incident marked a turning 
point in the life of the all-too-critical Nayyayika; for, mys- 
teriously enough, he returned home an ardent devotee of 
Sri-Krishna, the most perfect avatar of Vishnu 

Nimai’s devotion to Krishna was not a temporary emo- 
tion; it waxed in intensity, depth and force, till at last it 
became the permanent mood of his soul. Obviously the 
carrying on of his former occupation as a professor of logic 
was now out of question. His tol Jjroke up. As usual in 
such cases, manifold attempts were made to arrest the full 
and free career of his spirit by forcing it to confine itself to 
the customary, conventional channels of active life in the 
world. Of course they were foredoorried to failure. Nimai 
remained absorbed in the ecstatic contemplation of Lord 
Krishna. In moments of lapses from such high-strung 
moods, he used to be convulsed with violent paroxysms of 
anguish and agony; from his heart arose a perpetual cry for 
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the possession of the Lord. His only available relief was 
found in the company of a few local devotees of Krishna, 
This small group gradually swelled in number and there came 
into being a regular Samkirtana party dedicated to the sing- 
ing and glorification of Lord Krishna’s name and lila. Under 
the inspiration and living example of Nimai, the blessed 
company gave themselves up to the most picturesque dra- 
matisation of the Lord’s lila, song and dance being its most 
prominent features. 

From such phenomenal and blessed communion, not 
even the vilest and the most wretched were debarred. The 
inspired leader of the growing group took upon himself to 
convert all he came in contact with into a new way of life. 
Thus many found themselves, through participation in the 
mystic Samkirtana, a blessing to humanity at large. An 
authentic tradition has it that two desperate characters of 
his days in Bengal, Jagai, and Madhai, were converted by 
Nimai through the power of Samkirtana, and that they re- 
mained life-long devotees of Krishna. 

At this juncture the God-possessed Nimai felt that com- 
plete renunciation of the world, his family and all that com- 
mon man holds dear, was necessary to set the seal of unim- 
peachable sincerity on his unmixed love for Krishna. So he 
went through the formal ceremony of Sanyasa and came to 
be styled thenceforth Sri-Krishna Chaitanya the name given 
to him by his guru Kesha va Bharathi. 

Next commenced the period of Chaitanya’s wanderings 
all over India for six years. During this period he visited, 
among other places, Ahobala Nrisimha math, Tirupathi, 
Kanchi, Kumbhakonam, Srirangam, (where he performed 
Chathur-Masya) , Madura, Rameshvaram, Kanya-Kumari, 
Thiruvattar, (whence he got the Brahma Samhita, a treatise 
on Bhakti which he later on popularised in Northern India) , 
Trivandrum, Varkalai, Sringeri, Udupi, Kolapur, Pandarpur, 
(from a place near which he obtained a copy of the cele- 
brated Krishna-Karnamrita of Vilva-Mangala) and Nasik. 
Wherever he went, he flooded the place with Bhakti, and, 
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due lo contact with him, many became fervent devotees of 
Krishna. The marvellous conversion of two of the front- 
rank scholars of the day, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the court*- 
pandit at Puri, and Swami Prakasananda of Benares was 
but one of the striking episodes of Chaitanya’s period of 
wanderings 

The rest of his life-time was spent in Puri. All classes 
of people came to him for spiritual light and solace and he 
rejected none. Rupa and Sanatana, two brothers, ministers 
of a contemporary Mahommedan ruler, renounced their 
worldly status and followed the great Acharya of Bhakti. 
They were great Sanskrit scholars and poets, who enriched 
the literature on Bhakti with many a gifted writing of their 
own. 

Si'i Chaitanya was a unique blend of the two funda- 
mental and complementary aspects of the supreme god- 
head typically manifested in Krishna and Kadha. In his 
normal State, ho faithfully mirrored the multifarious moods 
of Radha’s soul ever thirsting for the vivid vision and intense 
enjoyment of the Lord. But suddenly would 
come upon him the mood of utter self-identification 
with the Lord, a state of divine consciousness so perfectly 
complete and powerful that then none could approach him 
without instantly feeling its irresistible force and charm. 

Sri Chaitanya’s teachings have been succinctly and with 
great poetic charm expressed by himself in eight Sanskrit 
stanzas, celebrated by the entire Vaishnava world over as the 
Sikshastakam, one of the very few known writings of the 
Acharya. The text has been quoted in the Chaitanya- 
Charitamritam, one of the most authoritative texts of the 
school of Sri Chaitanya. 

‘ Samkirtanam ’ or ‘ Congregational glorification in 

Song ’ is the chief means to attain the devotee’s ultimate goal 

of intense devotion to the Lord; hence the first stanza sings 

the power and potentialities of this chief means : 

» 

“ The Samkirtana of Sri-Krishna is supreme; it cleanses 
the mirror of the mind; it extinguishes the wild-fire of world- 
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ly life; it causes the bliss of true human greatness to bloom; 
it is the life-source of real knowledge; it swells up the ocean 
of bliss; every syllable of it affords complete relish of nectar; 
and it purifies the whole soul (of man).” 

In the next stanza is described the quality of the divine 
‘name’ to be sung in the Samkirtanam. 

“ Many are the Lord’s names; in them His entire power 
has been conserved; no specific time has been laid down for 
remembering them. Such, O Lord, is Thy grace; while, as 
my dreadful ill luck would have it, devotion to the divine 
names has not been engendered in me.” 

Who is competent to sing the divine names: 

“ The Lord, Hari, has to be glorified by him who is 
humbler than a blade of grass, and more forbearing than a 
tree; who is himself never haughty and who willingly 
honours others.” St. 3. 

The ideal devotee’s prayer : 

“ I ask not, O Lord of the Universe, for wealth, or kin, 
or lovely wife, or the gift of poetry; let me, in all my lives, 
have the most disinterested devotion to Thee. O Thou son 
of Nanda ! mercifully regard me, Thy servant fallen in the 
sea of sense-life, like unto a speck of dust resting on Thy 
lotus feet.” Sts. 4 and 5. 

The ambition of the devotee : 

“ When, 0 lord, as T repeat Thy name, shall my eye 
overflow with tears, my speech get choked, and on my body 
shall hairs stand on end.” St. 6. 

The effect of a break in God-consciousness: 

“ Separation from Govinda has prolonged a moment 
of my life into an age, has made me weep as copiously as 
rain in the season of rains, and totally emptied the entire 
universe.” St. 7. 

The unchangeable attitude of the devotee : 

“ Let Him, my Lord, kick me off as I cling embracingly 
to His feet, or, if He so choose, break my heart by denying me 
His vision. Let my wayward Lord do just as He will; He 
and none else, shall be the master of my heart.” St. 8. 



THE GENERAL WILL 


BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SaSTRI, 

University of Madras. 

The idealist theory of the State has generally tended to 
be discredited in recent years. It has been held responsible 
for State absolutism, though it is admitted at least by some 
critics to have been an attempt, even if “the most complica- 
ted and obscure of all,” “to base political obligation upon 
consent alone.” This theory even as stated by Bosanquet 
is not perfect ; it cannot be claimed even by idealists to have 
said the last word ; but the criticisms urged seem to fall far 
short of an understanding of the theory or of the metaphy- 
sics underlying it. To exhibit this it is proposed to consider 
here one of the most recent criticisms, contained in Consent, 
Freedom and Political Ohligation, a doctorate thesis of J. P. 
Plamenatz, published as an Oxford Monograph. The book 
reveals an analytical intellect not ready to be rushed into 
conclusions by prepossessions or catch-words, though inclin- 
ed to be a trifle pompous and dogmatic ; but the appreciation 
of the idealist metaphysics is lamentably inadequate. 

The question of political obligation may be broadly pos- 
ed in the form : “ Why should I obey the will of any one 
other than myself, especially when this other will, whether 
of an individual or a group is so often in conflict with that 
which I myself desire ? Why should I not acquire, keep and 
spend, marry and beget, be active or take my pleasure, as I 
find it convenient, instead of as I am asked or expected to 
by the community or the state ? Am I not the most important 
person for myself to consider ? Why should I defer to others 
even to my own inconvenience, discomfort and possible 
frustration ?” The assumption underlying such questions is 
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that, men have or should have the right to direct or govern 
^themselves, that they have a right to be masters of their own 
fate, that, if in this imperfect world they come up against 
checks to unfettered action, yet the recognition of and yield- 
ing to these limitations should come from their own selves, 
that obedience should be voluntary, not imposed, and so on. 
The state of perfection, correspondingly, is held to be one of 
self-rule and self-mastery ; the released one is the svarat ; 
the ignorant and the foolish, those who follow lesser goods, 
they are heteronomous, anyarajanah ; the true knower, the 
follower of the highest good, the bhuman, is autonomous. 
Autonomy has thus been held the highest goal, coincident 
with perfection of wisdom and character. And since the 
lower is valuable, not for its pettiness, but for the measure 
of the highest that it contains, we have to look for fragments 
of autonomy even in our imperfect world. Other-depend- 
ence seems here the rule rather than the exception ; yet this 
subjection cannot be tolerated, much less fostered, by the 
wise, unless it is at bottom a form of self-subjection. Obe- 
dience to the state is justifiable only because it is obedience 
to one’s own self. It may be that the state does not fully or 
adequately express our selves at their highest. Yet since 
it is the highest expression that we have, since even the 
knowledge of our selves would not have arisen but for the 
conditions of life made possible in and by the state, and 
since the remedy for the defect noticed is not disorganisa- 
tion but greater organisation, it follows that there is a duty 
to obey the state as our own self. 

The notion of obeying one’s own self instead of being 
one’s own self, and the idea that our selves are at variance 
with the notion of obedience involve the implication of a 
higher and a lower, a real and a fleeting, self. This is an 
implication of all moral life, not merely of political obliga- 
tion. Even when we have long past the stages of customary 
morality and acting out of consideration for praise or blame, 
we find that {here is a genuine conflict in ourselves in any 
moral situation. It may be not merely between blind im- 
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pulses and reason, between justice and affection or aversion, 
but between what seem equally to be duties, the duty to 
one’s family or clan or group weighed against duty to the * 
state or community, the duty to preserve the home from the 
invader conflicting with the duty to preserve the sanctity of 
human nature from being overpowered by •bestial passions 
or acts. No genuinely moral being can avoid such conflicts ; 
and the triumph of such a person consists in rising to the 
situation so as to follow unhesitatingly that which is more 
universal and more harmonious, placing the community be- 
fore the group, humanity before the state. To do this is 
really to fulfil ourselves, not to frustrate ourselves ; yet 
what is subjugated or sublimated rather was also our self 
and seemed to be our true self till the conflict appeared. If 
a person born and bred up as a teetotaller avoids drink, even 
when invited by another, there is no conflict with himself, 
but only with something external. If such a person is not 
compelled to drink, his freedom not to drink is external and 
negative,, freedom. If, however, he had felt or had had the 
opportunity to feel at any time that he could drink, and then 
withstood the temptation to drink because of v/hat he felt 
to be his duty to himself, because of family obligation or the 
need to set an example or the desire to prove to himself the 
capacity to rise above fleeting temptations, he woiild have 
asserted the supremacy of the relatively universal over the 
relatively particular, and vindicated his positive freedom. 
Positive freedom thus consists not in the avoidance of ex- 
ternal restraint but in the overcoming of internal disruption. 
What constrains is not something external, but what is felt 
to be oneself, though through the struggle and in the victory 
this is realised not to be one’s true self but only a lower 
phase thereof. Similarly in the field of political obligation, 
the fact that I have peace and protection from marauders 
constitutes only negative freedom. When, however, be- 
cause of my natural clinging to my acquisitions I feel the in- 
come-tax to be monstrous, but do pay it all the same not be- 
cause of compulsion by the income-tax authorities or the fear 
of it, but because of my realisation that government must 
74 
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go on and that it cannot go on without persons in my posi- 
tion contributing financially to it, it is a triumph of my more 
‘real over the less real self, of the relatively universal over 
the relatively particular. And since only the universal can 
be fully and positively free, as devoid of constraint from 
without and disruption from within, full universalisation 
constitutes positive freedom ; and in the measure in which 
we approximate to this we are more and more free. Thus 
in deciding to obey the state rather than follow our personal 
inclinations we are realising our own universal selyes and 
to that extent tending to be autonomous. It may be that 
particular organisations, because of their finitude, fail to be 
wholly universal, and thus fail to achieve perfect freedom 
for themselves or for their individual components. This 
should lead, however, to attempts at better and more per- 
fect organisation, not disorganisation ; for with the latter we 
get back to the fleeting and the particular and the depen- 
dent, instead of moving on to the permanent and universal 
and independent. Independence goes not with ignoring 
conflict but with harmonising ; and harmony is a feature not 
of the particular, but of the universal. It is harmony which 
constitutes individuality, not divisiveness. My difference 
from you in colour or height or capacity may be features of 
interest ; these make the individual in common parlance ; 
they do not however constitute individuality in any true 
sense ; my difference from you does not make me what I 
am ; were it so, my so-called personality would be an endless 
and indeterminable complication of the differences of my- 
self from the innumerable things of this world, sentient and 
n on-sentient, with no positive content of its own ; it would 
also have to differentiate itself from every instant of time 
and would thus be but fleeting, perishable and worthless ; 
the truly individual is also the truly universal, that which 
rises above and harmonises differences, instead of being lost 
among them as one of them. Even in ordinary usage, the 
man of strong individuality is not he who quarrels with his 
fellow-men, but he who is able to band them together under 
his leadership for a common cause ; he may in the process 
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give offence to others ; this, however, is not constitutive of 
his individuality, being but a negative feature consequent 
on our present finitude. In seeking and obeying the uni- 
versal self therefore we are truly discovering our own in- 
dividuality. And since the state or community is the pre- 
sent embodiment of such individuality, we obey ourselves in 
obeying the state or community. 

For the purposes of this discussion, I desire to avoid the 
question whether the state is the highest form of organisa- 
tion which can command human loyalty, whether the com- 
munity is not higher. It is undeniable that states as they 
exist at present are lamentably defective. Loyalty to them 
too often appears to be obedience not to the higher but to 
the lower self. On the other hand, ‘ community ’ seems too 
vague and amorphous to provide an effective basis for the 
realisation of individuality. However this may be, this 
particular problem may be ignored for our present interests 
which are concerned with the problem of autonomy as obe- 
dience to one’s own higher self which is embodied in a 
higher organisation than one’s ‘ private ’ self ; whether this 
organisation should be the state or the cojnmunity may be 
treated as irrelevant for this purpose- Hence it is that I 
speak of the state or community, understanding by ‘ state ’ 
something much v/ider than an organisation for providing 
cannon fodder. 

In being a good man and a good citizen I am thus not 
under subjection to an outsider ; I am realising my own self 
through exercising my own will, my real will, my rational 
will. It is my own, because I adopt the obedience as my 
good, instead of being merely compelled thereto ; it is gene- 
ral as compared with desires which are fleeting and parti- 
cular ; it is real, since it expresses my being more fully and 
truly than the others ; it is rational, since it is harmonious, 
and harmony is the character of reason as distinguished 
from the passions. The general is also the real, the good 
and the rational. In being any one of these I am also the 
others. Hence in being good or rational I am truly being 
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my own self. Thus autonomy is squared with political 
obligation. 

I have, in the above words, tried to give an all too brief 
presentation of idealist political theory. I trust it has 
brought out the essentials. It differs only in words from 
the following summary of Mr. Plamenatz, which I quote in 
full for facility of reference later : “ Bosanquet’s general 
theory may be summed up in the following propositions, (1) 
Self-Government alone is compatible with the moral dignity 
of the individual. (2) It is therefore necessary to reconcile 
this self-government with his apparent subjection to other 
persons’ wills whenever he is forced to obey the laws of the 
state. (3) This reconciliation of incompatibles, however 
impossible it may seem at first sight, can be effected as soon 
as a proper distinction is made between positive and nega- 
tive freedom. (4) Positive freedom requires the absence 
of restraint by one’s lower impulses, and consists in the 
motivation of the will by rational desires. (5) In so far as 
it is motivated by such desires it may be called real and good, 
but in so far as it is motivated by the lower, -evil, and irra- 
tional impulses, it is not really a will at all, but merely 
appears to be one. (6) Tlie real will of one individual is 
numerically identical with the real wills of all other indivi- 
duals and is the same as the general will, which is an iden- 
tity manifesting itself in difference and existing only as so 
manifested. (7) This general will is expressed in the law, 
so that it follows that the individual, when he appears to be 
forced to obey the law against his apparent wish, is really 
being forced to do what he wisjies, and is thus a consenting 
party to all enforcements of the law.”* 

Mr. Plamenatz’s main criticism is directed against the 
third, fourth and fifth of these propositions ; and our con- 
cern is with these. 

Unlike Hobhouse, Mr, Plamenatz does not hold Bosan- 
quet guilty of confusing goodness with reality. These in 


1. Plamenatz, p. 39. 
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their connotation are different, though their denotation is 
one ; only the good can be real ; “ the real, the rational, the 
good and the free are numerically identical ” ; but reality is 
not the same as rationality ; a necessary connection is as- 
sumed between reality and rationality and goodness ; this 
Mr. Plamenatz sets out to disprove. 

It may be questioned at the outset whether any consis- 
tent absolutist theory can afford to make the distinction 
sought to be made out by Mr. Plamenatz between connota- 
tion and denotation. In the case of the finite, it is possible 
for words of different connotation to have a numerically 
identical reference. ‘ Lion ’ and ‘ king of carnivores ’, ‘ the 
husband of Xanthippe ’ and ‘ the wisest man in ancient 
Greece ’ have different connotations ; but for each pair the 
denotation is identical. This is possible because we con- 
ceive entities to be and to possess certain attributes. The 
attributes possessed constitute the connotation. The Abso- 
lute, however, being supra-relational, cannot possess any 
attributes ; it does not possess reality and goodness and ratio- 
nality and happiness and so on. Apart from its being supra- 
relational (and consequently above the relation of sub- 
stance and attribute) , it is supposed to be infinite ; what at- 
tribute or combination of attributes can exhaust its infini- 
tude ? Some ancient Indian philosophers held that Brah- 
man is sarva-pada-vacya, the denotation of all words what- 
soever ; this is somewhat analogous to holding that reality 
is the logical subject of every judgment. But words and 
judgments being indefinite in number, this will tend to 
make the Absolute indefinite in character, if we insist on 
separating connotation from denotation in the case of the 
Absolute too and looking for the former in the innumerable 
words of our vocabulary. Rather should we say that con- 
notation and denotation are identical for the Absolute, 
though both are apparently expressible in finite entities and 
words, to a more or less limited extent. That is why it may 
be admitted that not merely do all words refer to Brahman, 
but also that all reality expressed in judgments like ‘ the pot 
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is real, the cloth is real ’ is the reality of Brahman. Hence it 
is again that Brahman is said to be reality, consciousness and 
bliss, not the real or the conscious or the blissful. The 
reply to Hobhouse’s criticism is not to deny the confusion, 
but to deny that it is a confusion. It is true that reality is 
goodness, not that reality and goodness are attributes of 
what is numerically identical. Taken in themselves words 
like ‘ reality ’ and ‘ goodness ’ appear to be non-synonym- 
ous ; yet these aparyaya-sabdas have an identical reference ; 
their paryavasaya is in the akhanda ; the absolutist does not, 
however, make this an identity of denotation in the midst of 
difference of connotation ; for such identity is characteristic 
even of affirmative judgments about the finite ; the connota- 
tions apparently different are shown to culminate rather in 
the impartite sense which is ‘ reality ’ and ‘ goodness ’ and 
‘ rationality ’ and ‘ freedom ’ in the fullest sense of each ; and 
the multiplicity of terms like satya and jhana is justified not 
on the ground of their own qualitative difference, but the 
plurality of what these terms exclude, like anrtatva, jadatva 
and the like, which being finite are naturally many and 
different. The absolute is the harmony of denotation and 
connotation, existence and content, the that and the what. 

Nor is this a reading of Advaita or Bradleian meta- 
physics into Bosanquet’s doctrine. Mr. Plamenatz has not 
understood the teaching of The Principle of Individuality 
and Value, though he refers to that book. The following 
quotations may make the point clearer : “The logical uni- 
versal ” is “ a living world, complete and acting out of itself. 
This, so far as complete, is the ‘ individual ’, and ultimately 

must be one only and perfect What is individual, so 

far as it is so, itself; not merely that it is not somebody 
else” (Principle, p. xx) . “Individuality” is “ the cri- 
terion of ultimate value . . . . ‘ Individuality ’ we saw to mean 
logical self-completeness, freedom from incoherence.” 
“ The question of ‘ value ’ then is the question of complete 
and durable satisfaction and it depends on what Plato would 
call ‘ amount of reality and trueness ’ ” (p. xxxii) . “ The 
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judgment of value can be logically supported, because the 
objects of our likings and dislikings possess as much of satis- 
factoriness, which is the same thing with value, as they pos- 
sess of ‘ reality and trueness ’ ” (p. xxxiii) . This last quota- 
tion as well as a statement quoted by Mr. Plamenatz himself 
“ Degrees of logical stability, or reality, are' the standard by 
which satisfactoriness, worth and the character of being an 
ultimate end, are to bo measured ” {Principle, p. 299) 
should have shown him that the identity was not merely 
numerical. For when a single entity has many properties, 
there is no justification for assuming a correspondence 
among the properties themselves such that the degree of 
presence of one can be measured by the degree of 
presence of another. The final harmonious possession of 
several attributes is no guarantee of a gradual and corres- 
ponding procession among these from the lowest to the 
highest. Some may be present in full from the start, others 
may progress in jumps, a third lot may show gradual in- 
crease through graded appearances. The necessary con- 
nection botwen reality and goodness admitted by Mr. Pla- 
menatz in Bosanquet’s theory is a progressively correlated 
correspondence, which is explicable solely on the ground of 
their non-difference, not on the ground of the numerical 
identity of what is both real and good. All the so-called 
properties of the real mean at bottom just “ determinate 
self-maintenance ” viewed from various view points. The 
difference is neither in reality nor in its attributes, but in 
the limitations of our approach and view-point. It would 
appear thus that in defending Bosanquet from Hobhouse, 
Mr. Plamenatz does not himself show any too clear an un- 
derstanding of the former. 

The fundamental mistake of Mr. Plamenatz, as of all 
critics of idealism, is the equation of existence with reality. 
According to him the proposition ‘ A is real ’ is identical 
with the proposition ‘ A exists ’. But nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth. Not merely in the absolutist’s voca- 
bulary, but even in ordinary language, the judgment is 
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made about dreams that they are unreal ; yet dreams un- 
doubtedly exist ; the redness of the crystal exists, in the 
proximity of the China rose, but it is not real ; shell-silver 
exists, but it is not real. By reality we understand not mere 
existence, but continued existence, unsublated existence, 
existence unsublatable because all conditions that may sub- 
late it, have been subsumed under itself and transcended, 
existence dependent for itself on itself and not on what is 
external, existence v/hich is not determined but is determi- 
nate. The proposition ‘ A is real ’ means more than ‘ A 
exists ’ ; it means that the existence is permanent, uncontra- 
dicted and incontrovertible. Existence is quite clearly 
“ only part of the meaning of the word ‘ reality ’ ”. 

Even if this be not conceded, argues Mr. Plamenatz, “ it 
may still be true that only the real is good ”. And this pos- 
sibility is controverted as follows. What exists should, 
according to Bosanquet, not be self-contradictory and should 
form part of a coherent whole. Such properties are neces- 
sary to all existing things”; but with this much we may 
not be able to equate existence with satisfactorincss or de- 
siredness. Hence Bosanquet makes things cohere in such 
a manner that they are manifestations of one individual or 
universal or Absolute, but for which they would not exist 
and which itself exists only as expressed in them. By this 
forcible reduction of the multiplicity of existents to the 
unity of the Absolute, Bosanquet establishes a necessary con- 
nection between the real and the good. If the individual 
existents were recognised each to exist in its right, as they 
undoubtedly do, the divergence between existence and 
value would be too patent to avoid. Hence the existents 
are treated as being only components of the Absolute, as 
having that is to say “ only relational properties ” so that 
they are nothing apart from the whole. Hence the whole 
alone is real ; the whole alone is good ; ergo, the real alone 
is good. In thus denying all but relational properties to 
particulars, Bosanquet stultifies himself ; for a relatum 
must be something more than a relation ; if particulars had 
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relational properties alone, they could not have even these. 
In his anxiety to reach a coherent individual Absolute ex- 
pressing itself in particulars, Bosanquet has deprived parti-' 
culars both of particularity and existence, thus cutting off 
the ground from under his feet. “ The properties which 
Bosanquet ascribes to all real things are precisely such that 
no real things could possibly possess them ”. Since nothing 
can exfst in Bosanquet’s sense, nothing can satisfy desire. 
If, however, there are things that satisfy desire, they need 
not possess “ logical stability ”, “ determinate self-mainte- 
nance ” and so on. Hence there is no necessary connection 
between reality and goodness. 

Mr. Plamenatz has tried his hand at a piece of dialec- 
tics, without, however, having first mastered Absolutist 
dialectics. It will be seen that the confusion between “ ex- 
istence ” and “ reality ” vitiates the whole argument. Sta- 
bility and self-maintenance arc required not for the existent 
but for the real. The mirage is not stable ; nor does it main- 
tain itself in the sense and to the degree in which water is 
self- main tainixig ; the former is sublatable, not the latter, 
within the limits of ordinary experience ; yet the mirage too 
is existent ; else it wouhl not have been immediately ex- 
perienced ; nor would it have caused appetition in the thirsty 
wayfarer. Manifestation as immediate (aparoksya) and 
causal efficiency (pravrttinimittata) are possible for the 
existent, not for the wholly non-existent like the hare’s horn 
or the barren woman’s son. The mirage is not self-main- 
taining, since it is caused not by the causes of water (which 
is the appearance) but by the residual impression of a for- 
mer experience of water, defects like imperfect vision, de- 
sire due to extreme thirst and so on. It is not stable since 
it is sublated on the failure of practical activity (pravrtti). 
The coherence insisted on by Bosanquet is thus a feature not 
of all things as existent but of things in so far as they have a 
claim to reality. Now coherence is a relation. If we 
accept coherence as characteristic of the real, we see no way 
to stop short of the Absolute, since partial coherence is 
75 
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characteristic of error as well as of truth, the illusory as of 
the real ; and complete coherence takes us to the single sys- 
tem which is both individual and universal. Hence if things 
are real in so far as they are coherent, they seem reduced to 
the possession of only relational properties. It is true that 
even in order to have these properties they must be more 
than merely relational. But the Absolutist nowhere denies 
this, since he admits these things to exist and to exist in 
relation. Their existence in a harmonious relation consti- 
tutes their reality. In so far as they fall shoi't of complete 
harmony they fail to be wholly real and achieve only a 
degree of reality. When they perfectly cohere they are real 
through the Absolute of which they are expre.ssions and the 
Absolute is real through these, its expressions. Bosan- 
quet’s conditions are no doubt such that no pai'ticular enti- 
ties can as such possess them ; but this is not to impeach 
their being the character of reality. To say that “ no real 
things could possibly possess them ” is unmeaning ; for 
those conditions or x>roperties constitute what recdity means 
for us, and things are real (not merely exist) only so far as 
they possess them in some measure. 

And it is in just tins iiieasure that things tue good tco. 
We prefer the relatives/ stable good to the relatively fleeting, 
the relatively universal (pei vasive of more of our life than 
the present, oi' of more intei'ests than our own) to the rela- 
tively particular, the relatively self-dependent (like intel- 
lectual or artistic joys) to the relatively other-dependent 
(like the pleasure of food and drink), the relatively coher- 
ent (like the joy in a truly artistic or logical production) to 
the relatively incoherent (like rag-time music). Hence it 
is that the .sage is said to find joy in himself, to disport 
within himself, to be a light unto himself ; 

“yo ‘ntah-sukho ‘ntararamas tatha ‘ntar-jyotir eva sah.” 

And as Vainavalkya taught Maitreyi, the self is the 
object of highest love, si-’ce while all else is dear for the sake 
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of the self, the self is dear for its ov/n sake. “ Not for the 
desire of everything, beloved, is everything dear, but for the 
love of the self is everything dear. The self, beloved Mai- 
treyi, should be heard about, reflected on and contemplat- 
ed ” (Brhaddranyaka, II, 4, 5). Neither theory nor practi- 
cal experience justifies the divorce of the reSl from the good. 
It is true that some existents are not valuable and that some 
values are not existent. It is just this divergence of exis- 
tence from content that is unintelligible and calls for harmo- 
nisation. That wherein they are harmonised, the coherent 
system of these incoherent divergences we call the Absolute. 

Mr, Plamenatz indulges in an elaborate attempt to ex- 
hibit the source of the erroneous notion that only the real 
is good. Popular belief connects goodness with harmony 
and evil with conflict. The conflictixig is mistaken for the 
self-contradictory. And since the self- contradictory cannot 
exist, the conflicting, i.e.. evil, cannot also exist. “ Thus 
evil must be no more than an appearance.” In thus exhi- 
biting the error of his opponent, Mr. Plamenatz fails to 
jnake clear what is wrong with the popular belief connecting 
goodness with harratiny ; its only de-^ect seems to be that it 
is popular, and allie-d to Socrates’ proof in the Republic that 
justice is more profitable than injustice. But surely we re- 
quire something more than an affiliation to Plato to di.smiss 
a belief as erroneous or as the cause of an error. As for be- 
ing self-contradictory, there are degrees of this. The barren 
woman’s son is a self-contradictory notion : there can be no 
entity at all to correspond thei’eto ; no such person can exist. 
We may say the same of a hare’s horns, though here ,a little 
caution is necessary, since horns may be grafted on to hares 
by some enterprising breeder ; wo can say only that ns 
things are, there is no such entity. The rope-snake too is a 
contradiction, but not in the same sense ; the rope-ness and 
snake-ness are not presented together ; it is possible to have 
a partial presentation of each fused together into an exist- 
ent with a claim to reality, a claim, however, fhat is contra- 
dicted by further knowledge of the substrate of the appear- 
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ance (adhisthana-tattvajnana). Contradiction in this sense 
,has the same sense as conflict in the example given by 
Mr. Plamenatz, that of France pursuing conflicting policies 
or aiming at two or more conflicting ends. In the latter case 
the fact of policies or their pursuit is not denied ; but the 
pursuit of such policies constitutes a stultification of the 
practical reason. In the very same way the fact of rope and 
the fact of snake-appearance are not denied ; it is asserted 
that the acceptance of snake in the rope is a stultification 
of the theoretical reason. There is no difference in princi- 
ple between the contradiction of theoretical reason and the 
conflict of practical reason. Not even here can Mr. Pla- 
raenatz establish a confusion ; for the real confusion is one 
made by himself and other critics of his persuasion — 
between existence and reality. 

It will not be surprising, in these circumstances, to find 
that the doctrine of positive freedom has been as little un- 
derstood, though here too there is an attempt at clever re- 
futation. To be rational is to be free, according to Bosan- 
quet ; to be at the mercy of sub-rational un-co-ordinated im- 
pulses is to be unfree, despite the absence of external res- 
traint in some cases to the working out of these impulses. 
Not freedom from restraint but freedom from constraint 
by the lower self constitutes positive freedom. Mr. Pla- 
menatz’ s criticism is two-fold. Where the lower impulses 
lead away a man, his self is not restrained, for they “ flow, 
from his character just as much as his higher ones ” (p. 49). 
Not his will, but his higher impulses are restrained. Higher 
and lower, good and bad, wickedness and virtue are co- 
eval. “ Wickedness is just as much hampered by virtue, as 
virtue by wickedness ” (p. 51). 

Whatever may be the intrinsic merits of such a posi- 
tion, it shows no understanding at all of the idealist view. 
According to the latter, the lower impulses flow (i.e. ex- 
press themselves unhindered) not from a person’s character, 
but from his lack of it. If the ‘ flowing ’ means only form- 
ing a part, then, they undoubtedly form a part of a man’s 
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character ; but they are so sublimated and transformed 
therein as to be unrecognizable. What the idealist means 
by character is neither a bare aggregation of impulses, nor 
bad character, but good character. This is in accord with 
popular usage too where the requirement of a character certi- 
ficate means a certificate of good character. Character 
means organisation, determinateness. Even an evil cha- 
racter has this to a certain extent ; but it is so poorly orga- 
nised as to come into conflict both without and within. 
Hitler’s character is so organised that it provokes wars out- 
side and (it is hoped) revolution within. The limited mea- 
sure of success such persons have is due to the measure of 
organisation achieved among their impulses and the relative 
disorganisation of what is opposed to them ; their failure is 
due to their lack of complete organisation which alone can 
be harmonious. Where the lower impulses, by which we 
mean whatever are barely particular, disruptive, separatist, 
assert themselves in all their strength, we have no character 
at all ; where some of these are subordinated to others, we 
have a measure of organisation and harmony, and the rudi- 
ments of character. Where isolationism and separatism 
have been completely subordinated to the realisation of har- 
mony within and without, there we have real character, the 
establishment of which is impeded by the periodical asser- 
tion of the lower impulses. Hence it is that the latter func- 
tion as a constraint to tire former. The higher and lower do 
not merely exist side by side ; the higher cannot exist ex- 
cept as subsuming and sublimating the lower. Virtue is 
hampered in its very existence by vice, while it is only the 
continuance as vice that is hampered by virtue. Wicked- 
ness, separatism, the seeking of the particular good, all these 
are restraints on character, on the self. 

Mr. Plamenatz scouts the fallacy of the popular usage 
about being a slave to one’s passions ; but he would unhesitat- 
ingly agree with “ the ordinary man ” in the belief that 
lower impulses flow from a man’s character* “ just as much 
as his higher ones ”. The exercise of due philosophic cri- 
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ticism should have shown him that apart from the meaning- 
lessness of the word ‘ flow ’ there is no justification for the 
'judgment of degree involved in the use of words “ just as 
much Granting that lower impulses are part of a man’s 
character, they are not so just as much as the higher ; the 
lower are transformed, and it is the higher which transform. 

Mr. Plamenatz has a further difficulty. “ The good 
will is free not because it is good, but because good motives 
are the only ones which really belong to the self ”. Bosan- 
quet “ does not actually confuse goodness and freedom, any 
more than he confuses goodness and reality ”. Our first 
protest must be against the loose use of ‘ motive An im- 
pulse does not become a motive until and unless it is adopted 
as such by a person ; and when chosen it is because of the 
belief that the free exercise of that impulse is wholly, or on 
the whole, good for that person ; hence there is no ‘ motive * 
which is not good. If you want to distingixish between good 
and bad you must stick to the level of impulses. I may 
judge your actions and motives to be good or bad ; but my 
judgment is necessarily coloured by what I consider good 
or my ideal of self. This does not take away from your 
motive being good for you when you act, from its being ex- 
pressive of what you consider your highest or inmost self. 
It is not that if you act from certain motives you are free, 
but if you act from others you suffer constraint. So long as 
you are not merely impelled, but pause and have the equip- 
ment to consider the direction and consequences of your im- 
pulses in relation to your own self viewed as harmonious, 
your motives are so far forth good and your action is also 
free. If you are impelled by external forces, there is no 
question of freedom at all. If the impulsion is from within, 
from what is called your lower self, there has been no ade- 
quate conception or realisation of harmony ; what is blind 
and other-dependent has been given full sway ; there is no 
direction or determinateness ; hence your actions are un- 
free. But if 3?^ou have deliberated at all, it is likely that 
even the less limited and the less harmonious has been wil- 
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lingly adopted by you, in your ignorance, as the good. In 
that case, your action was in a limited sense free ; free be- 
cause it realised your self as you conceived the self, limited 
because your conception of self was not adequate. Your 
motives were good, but not good enough. You have achiev- 
ed a certain degree of freedom and goodness. In so far as 
you are a conscious deliberative being capable of looking 
before and after, it is true to claim that only good motives 
belong to the self ; for, to repeat, no motive is such unless it 
is judged to be good, and it is so judged only in relation to 
the self. The abstract classification of motives into good 
and bad has no justification ; hence there is nothing repug- 
nant to logic or common sense in rejecting the so-called bad 
motives as not really belonging to the self. 

But this is where Mr. Plamenatz seeks to achieve his 
dialectical triumph. The distinction, he says, between posi- 
tive and negative freedom is said to lie in this — that the re- 
straint whose absence is asserted in the latter is external. 
If, however, even the lower impulses are external to the 
self, where is the difference between constraint by them and 
other external restraint ? “ The so-called more adequate 

meaning of freedom now appears in its true light. It is the 
same as that which was formerly thought to be negative ” 
(p. 49). But surely there is this difference, is there not, 
between constraint and restraint, that in the former the con- 
straining force comes from what appears to be the self, and 
is consequently called the lower self ? If you prevent me 
from working by applying physical force, dragging me away 
or depriving me of my means of work, it is restraint, almost 
purely external ; I say ‘ almost ’ because but for my being 
what I am, a physical or moral weakling or both, you would 
never have had the chance to interfere with me. If, how- 
ever, my work is interfered with because of my desire to 
have a drink or listen to the radio or play with the children, 
the interruption is due to what I consider my self, my satis- 
faction, though in the light of later considerations I realise 
that the satisfaction sought was fleeting and should not have 
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been allowed to interfere with the work which is a ti’uer ex- 
pression of myself. The drink or the playing appears as 
part of my own self in a way never possible for your act of 
physical compulsion. If the lower impulses really belonged 
to the self for good, were of its very nature, the self could 
never emancipate itself from them without committing sui- 
cide ; if they did not even appear to belong to it, they would 
not provide the content for moral deliberation or struggle. 
They are not the self and yet they appear to be the self. 
They are neither the self nor not-self ; they are indetei'mina- 
ble, anirvacya ; in rising above them lies true freedom. 

Again, the true meaning of positive freedom contains 
more in it than the distinction between external and non- 
external restraint. Just as the real is that which is both 
harmonious and inclusive, avoiding disruption from within 
or without, so the free is that which admits of no constraint 
whether from within or without. The Absolute alone is 
real ; and there is nothing without that, so that the test of 
reality would appear to fail in one of its aspects, that of non- 
contradiction from without. What the criterion means 
therefore is non-divsruption from what is apparently within 
or apparently without ; and the criterion is not meaningless, 
since we use it not to judge the Absolute (as v/e cannot 
stand outside it to judge it) , but to judge the degree of rea- 
lity of any appearance of the Absolute. In the same way, 
the Absolute or the Individual is alone free ; since it has 
neither inside nor outside, absence of restraint from without 
or within is difficult to judge except in terms of what is ap- 
parently within or apparently without. Here again the test 
is fruitful, since what we judge of is not the Absolute but an 
appearance of the Absolute, which may have a degree of 
freedom just as it has a degree of reality. And this is the 
true significance of positive freedom — not the non-external 
character of the constraint it negatives, but its harmonious 
character such that there is no restraint from what is appa- 
rently external nor constraint from the apparently non-ex- 
ternal. 
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The will expressive of such positive freedom is called the 
real will or the general will. It is real since it is organised, 
stable, coherent ; it is general since it is directed to the non- 
particular, the universal, the true Individual. This gene- 
ral will, the idealists hold, is most adequately expressed in 
the state. The citizens would not be what they are but for 
the state, and the state would have no existence but for its 
expression in the citizens’ wills. The state is the concrete 
universal. It is universal as expressive of the general will, 
not particular wills ; it is concrete as expressed in the parti- 
cular citizens. 

With this doctrine we come to the parting of the ways 
between Indian and Western idealism. The Hindu idealist 
can subscribe to a doctrine of the general will ; but ultimate- 
ly this will itself is an appearance for him, like the stiite 
which is its expression ; and the concrete universal has no 
fascination for him. since no language can camouflage the 
fundamental opposition between identity and difference. 
That which is expressed in the state or in lower forms of 
social or political organisation is the non different spirit, 
v/hich alone is reality, consciousness, bliss. Any expression 
of this spirit falls short of it and is so far forth phenomenal. 
Yet it is of the spirit, and, since I am Brahman, it is of me. 
Hence my obligation to it, an obligation arising from non- 
difference of spirit, not from an identity of the universal 
spirit working in and through the differences of finite spirits 
including me. On a basis of identity-in-difference, the Ab- 
solute which is the concrete universal can alone command 
complete allegiance ; the state is not so universal and will 
oscillate between claiming to be so absolute and being 
relegated to the background as jDossessing only a degree 
of absoluteness ; and it is no wonder if idealist theory 
in the West, professing, as it does, to justify political obliga- 
tion, has tended towards state absolutism. Indian idealism, 
however, intolerant even of the absolutism of Dharma in 
this land over-ridden by rituals and institutions, is not com- 
mitted to state absolutism, making it the sole arbiter of right 

and wrong, good and bad, just and unjust. 
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It must be confessed, however, that the traditional ad- 
vaitin with his lordly indifference to vyavahara has tended 
lo let moral and political considerations take care of them- 
selves, with little thought of their bearing on his metaphy- 
sics. Hence it is that our political theory seems to vacillate 
between expediency and a higher morality, without acquir- 
ing greater coherence or a better oi’ientation. The view of 
the state as a concrete universal is but a half-way house ; 
but even that is better than any contribution made by Indian 
idealism to political theory. 

“ The cold, impersonal character of the General Will,” 
says Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, “ in 
which the individual wills are absorbed, and which still re- 
mains a separate entity, and its metaphysical character, like 
the Brahman of Vedanta, fascinates minds which delight in 
abstract speculation. It suits the Indian tradition superfici- 
ally, since the Hindu, like the Greek, abhors a condition of 
political vacuum, statelessness, and holds the state to be 
necessary for civilised life ” (Maharaja’s College, Ernaku- 
lam, Jubilee Lectures, 1930, p. 32) . As the learned Profes- 
sor rightly observes the attraction for the Indian is only 
superficial ; this is not because of the interest in the preser- 
vation of personality, since Western idealism sees the true 
individual in the state, while Indian idealism would seem to 
attach no value to personality, but because the logical culmi- 
nation of Indian idealism leads to “ the withering away of 
the state,” even as the ritualistic and moralistic obligations 
wither away and fall off for the jivanmukta. The mukta is 
truly a citizen of the world. And since the idealist envisa- 
ges not particular but universal salvation, no state can set 
bounds to the loyalties of the liberated. That is the condi- 
tion which Prof. Aiyangar speaks of, almost as if it were an 
unrealisable dream, a state of “ a higher humanity than ours, 
where motives are sublimated and refined, and the sense of 
reciprocal duty is instinctive and universal” (Ibid. p. 33). 
This is truly t|ie dream of the advaitin, a dream which he 
has carefully enshrined, preserving it from the possibility of 
contamination and realisation alike ! 



A BRIEF PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION AND 
HISTORY 

BY 

Dr. K. C. VaradacharI;, M.A., Ph.D., 

Oriental Institute, Tirnpati. 

Philosophy aims at a world-view. Though the poet has 
made the statement that 'fhere are more things than your 
Philosophy dreams of ” in Heaven as well as the earth, Philo- 
sophy aims at knowing all things that Heaven and Earth 
comprise of and seeks not merely to know but to make all 
knowledge composite and thus fall into a view. The stress 
thus is on the view rather than on the world. If we could 
recognize that in all efforts at vieiving we are really getting 
out of the world that has to be viewed, we shall be able to 
understand why Philosophj^ is bound to be abstractionist] c 
and objective, and why again it is forced to occupy the place 
of a looker-on rather than be the active force participating 
and moulding the movement of the world. What Philoso- 
phy perceives and understands some other force of existence 
might utilise, but Philosophy cannot by itself be the force 
that executes or creates or rcgenei’ates the world directly. It 
is all the same the only thing that can inspire all coherent 
activity, all creative harmony and all synthetic effort. 

The attempts at viewing have been indeed various and 
many. Any significant attempt to study all the types of 
viewing would reveal profound differentiations due to tem- 
peramental predilections, as well as cultural influences. A 
Wellsian speculum is the best that we could at present get at. 
More than that Philosophy that seeks an adjustment of itself 
to the knowledge of sciences can never aspire. Philosophers 
who plead for an utter change in Educational methods, in 
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methods of investigation or criticism, in matters absolutely 
not within the purview of metaphysics are just trying to 
Hoodwink themselves. Their efforts are bound to end in 
blind alleys. It is because Philosophers have not been just 
philosophers — conlemplators — they have been unable to fix 
their attention on the view, and have sought to plunge them- 
selves into action, so that they have neither been effective in 
discovering the vantage point of life nor been effective in 
acting from the point of certainty. This is not a little due 
to the dichotomous nature of intelligence itself, that at once 
demands an insight into a situation and secures a response 
to it. This dichotomy has been exaggerated in Philosophy. 

Since there are Philosophers not Philosophy as such, 
we have a constant contradiction between the viewing of the 
world and the world itself. This explains the movements in 
thought, the constant alternations between contemplators 
and moralists and more properly politicians. In other words, 
speaking psychologically, we find interruption between the 
viewing and the acting. There is interpolated between per- 
ception and action, the desire to perceive the larger reality 
so as to plan for greater and vaster contingencies that might 
arise out of the immediate situation. The convolutions of 
the present need further discrimination and looking-into in 
order that there might be a fuller action and a corrector res- 
ponse. This explorative desire to perceive more than the 
immediate environment is undeveloped in the animal, and 
even where it is apparently developed as in the food-gather- 
ing activities of ants and bees, it is not due to conscious plan- 
ning ; amongst them there is no interruption caused by the 
desire for exploration. The desire to perceive the penumbra 
of experience at any one moment that fades gradually into 
an unperceivable circumference leads to speculations as to 
the future. It has been remarked that History is primarily 
of man, for the true nature of history has reference to the 
future primarily and only reflexively* has it been made into 
the recording ‘of the past. Speculation is born essentially 
out of the desire to plan for the future that is looming large 
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before the individual, vaguely and dimly encircling the pre- 
sent. Thus it is found that both History and Time are de- 
pendent on our finitude, that is to say, on the desire for see- 
ing more and dealing with more than what is fugitive in our 
ordinary experience. This desire to see more leads to the 
formation of the desire for exploration ancT this effectively 
inspires the effort to investigate the impenetrable frontiers 
of the Unknown Whole. It is the hope of the philosophic 
spirit that it is in the context of the wider and the whole that 
our Present gains its fullest measure of reality and signifi- 
cance and value. 

Philosophy however limits itself to viewing and not to 
planning, and seeks to know the plan of life rather than 
to react to the changing conditions. But it does react, 
though it feels that to be a concession to the stress of life, not 
the ti'uth of its being. It raises a contradiction between that 
which stimulated it to view and that which it was called up- 
on to react to adequately. This divorce, this contradiction 
between perceiving and acting, between seeing and doing, is 
xitterly a fact of methodology, which later found itself con- 
.fronted with dualism. This can be called the Philosophic Illu- 
sion. In reality there can be no disjunction like this. How- 
ever there is no doubt that it occurs. Why ? 

II 

Intelligence in one of its manifestations is curiosity or 
inquisitiveness. Discovery is the one supreme function of 
intelligence. In Philosophy the scientific spirit of adventure 
the instinct of inquisitiveness coupled with the instinct of ex- 
ploration, has triumphed over the absolute need of reacting 
to the environment or rather to a forced adaptation to it. It 
is because inquisitiveness has triumphed over the stress of 
the immediate and has been able to repudiate its claims on 
one’s attention, there has occurred the emergence into full- 
ness of intelligence itself. Thus do we find intelligence 
mothered by the instinct of exploration or inquisitiveness ; 
intelligence and inquisitiveness are found to be mutually 
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supporting one another leading to the extension of the 
frontiers of understanding and to the appropriation of the 
extended domain in a measure undreamt of by animal or by 
^ closed ’ societies. 

But the curiosity-instinct that has led to the free experi- 
ence of intelligence and that has enabled it to operate to an 
unlimited extent, has always been reminded by the natural 
and no less imperative instinct to act for the sake of self- 
preservation. This procedure of nature, at once to extend 
the domain of action through intelligence as perception and 
to act within that enlarged sphere, reveals the fundamental 
dichotomy of which we have already spoken. It is only when 
the feeling towards action has been overcome and man has 
refused to yield to action that there has happened progress. 

It is usual to assume that there is a swing of the pendu- 
lum, or a ‘dialectic of opposites ’ between Being and Non- 
Being that leads to Becoming or Progress or Change. What 
exactly non-being is has never been clearly dehned in any 
philosophy, but it is presumed that is that which makes 
progress possible. It is also presumed that this becoming 
is one of progress, an upward movement towards a greater 
and richer and fuller realisation of the Spiritual Unchanging 
Reality, the Absolute. This view is implicit in all that Hegel 
wrote. 

Let us canvass this position carefully. If being and 
non-being are real terms that is to say positive terms that 
annihilate one another, then non-being is the positive 
opposite of being. In other words, non-being refutes and 
tries to annul the existence of being. If it tries to do that, 
(as it must), then it in its turn operates as existence of 
being and thus in its very nature it is other than non- 
existence and because of the sheer contradiction it can- 
not be non-being but only another or other than the being 
we know. Thus when we are asked to treat being and 
non-being as real ‘ polar ’ opposites, we have perforce 
to define exactly the status of both being and non-being, 
and the synthesis or higher change or form of being has 
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to be clearly stated in concrete situations. Whether this 
type of progress could ever be called synthesis is indeed a 
vital matter but we shall drop the consideration of that at’ 
this place. 

Here the difficulty of the argument lies in the use of 
concepts instead of real forces or terms which indicate 
them. A real dialectic, or what Marx calls historical 
dialectic consists in the opposition of two forces. It 
is indeed true that the dialectic used by Marx is ‘ inverted ’ 
Hegelianism, but he was certainly right in claiming the two 
opposites of the dialectic to be real forces. Let us see how 
Monsier Bergson states his position in his ‘ Two Sources of 
Morality and Religion ’ which is certainly more really a 
dialectic than Hegel’s. We have at first one force operating 
with full vigour and relentlessly, in ‘ frenzy ’ so to speak, 
and then the other force operates or rather begins to operate 
equally frantically the moment the first has achieved its 
peak-point. Becoming is the description of movement, the 
passing of one into or displacement of it by another. No 
doubt in this passing or displacing the memory of the 
previous moment persists and is in fact incorporated into 
the latter. This conservation of the past movement within 
the present it is that makes becoming, a continuity. This 
synthesis has a place and a meaning. Reverting to the con- 
sideration of the two-fold nature of intelligence, we find 
that curiosity enlarges our field of action, enlarges thus the 
movement of itself at first. Then there is the self -protective 
and preservative activity coming into full play garnering 
the labours of curiosity. Curiosity just recedes into the 
background when the self-preservative tendency is in 
action. Thus the individual does not annul his knowledge 
when he is acting, or his acting when he is knowing. It is 
precisely knowledge that sustains the action, and it is 
the urge towards a completer life. It is thus precisely his 
knowledge that impels the action to be larger, wider and 
more significant and good. This means that the two forces 
of intelligence are synthesised, and this makes for progress 
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or real becoming, dynamic and actual and truly historical, 
Man requires a systematized structure oi knowledge, a 
’ “ closed ’ world in one sense upon which he could unhesi- 
tatingly rely, and within the frame-work of which he could 
unhesitatingly act. 

When Philosophers speak of the ‘ dialectic of opposites ’ 
they forget that they speak not in terms of history but in 
terms of abstract or to use Croce’s phrase ‘ pseudo-concepts.’ 
If Philosophers instead of running after concepts would only 
learn to think in terms of real forces, then they would 
understand the profound meaning of the term ‘ synthesis.’ 
That means that they have to speak in terms of real human 
forces. Progress is synthesis and nothing but that. But 
it is not true to say that it is at an end at any time. The 
field is widening in one sense, and the constructive effort 
has all the time been employed in coping with this growing 
world or ‘ expanding universe.’ Looked from the objective 
stand-point we find that progress is always achieved by an 
ideological compromise, a compromise of ideals, and by an 
adjustment or process of apportionment. Human intelli- 
gence has struggled to do the impossible task of achieving 
two things at once ; the result is a compromise as well as a 
synthesis, a suspension and a recurrence, a periodicity and 
a regeneration. The metaphor of the swing of the pendu- 
lum is inadequate to describe this process of acquisition and 
continuity that is presented in synthesis. The opposites 
cease to be opposites ; they appear as the dichotomy of one 
spirit that pushes on, conserves its gains and advances and 
moves onward and upward. There are however also some- 
times leaps into syntheses which were not planned for. 
From a telescopic vision of History we may, as Hegel 
visualised it, see this as the swing of the pendulum or even 
as a cycle of eternal recurrence, or the wheel of fate itself. 
But the metaphors of the mechanical swing of the pendulum 
or the wheel’s mechanical circular movement do not, as 
obviously they cannot, even intimate slightly the leap that 
happens Progress is always achieved by a leap, a leap into 
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a new configuration of prior elements. It is thus a biological 
fact of importance, call this leap emergence or creative evo- 
lution. 

It was Benedetto Croce''" who pleaded for the giving up 
of the representation of the dialectic of ppposites as the 
swing of the pendulum or eternal cycle of recurrence at 
first, for the spiral ascent of spiritual life. There is only 
an apparent return to the starting point, he pointed out, 
not an actual return ; there is stripling similarity in the 
situations. There are delicate differences however. There 
are superficial repetitions of features of the past, but never 
the whole of the past ; a fragrant memory and perpetuated 
continuity linger and only that. The opposites in Croce’s 
Philosophy have the abstract nature as in Hegel’s, as such 
their opposition can never be historical. Despite Croce’s 
claim it can never explain the difference, the individuality, 
the uniqueness of the synthesis that is perceived as 
the novelty or newness about a recurrence. History never 
repeats itself, is not repeated at all, except to the gross 
mechanical observer. Croce’s explanations of ugly as oppo- 
site of beauty and as having no positive character makes it 
impossible for it to evolve into beauty or into something 
richer than the ‘ present ’ beauty. In other words, because 
in Croce’s view beauty is positive and ugly is a negation of 
that positive, the dialectic does not lead to evolution but to 
preservation, mere continuance or bare persistence in 
time. Seeing this Croce himself seeks evolution in the 
dialectic of distincts, and not as Hegel or Marx did in the 
dialectic of opposites alone. But this does not rescue his 
philosophy from the criticism of mere conceptuality. 
Either he has to renounce the dialectical method in favour 


* It is one of the most important efforts of people of power 
of all times to clean up their history and to substitute virtuous 
performance of which they were never guilty.^ This is history 
written reflexively for us in the future. History thus is many 
times made to suit the future order. 

77 
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of Bergson’s or he has to accept the dialectic and renounce 
the positive history of evolution. 

* The truth is neither Hegel’s nor Croce’s. Spiral 
evolution is certainly nearer the truth than the triangle of 
forces in the synthesis of thesis-antithesis. The dialectic 
of Hegel is as mUch a mechanical dialectic as Marx’s but 
with this lack that it is not even ' positive ’ or realistic. A 
realistic interpretation of evolution requires the taking into 
consideration every fact of existence including ideas. 
There is a sense in waich ideas or concepts do operate as 
forces in evolution or history. That every step forward is 
registered by a triumph of certain ideas, forces and urges 
goes without saying. Every ideal incorporated in an idea 
finds its realization through the medium of an intention. 
Every ideal is a desirable end. Knowledge of the future, 
the apprehension of the larger unity of our existence, even 
the struggles for freedom, liberty and equality, and equity, 
fraternity and love are at first ideas. When they are chosen 
they become our ideals and ends, and then they become 
intentions. These intentions alone are real forces, vital in 
nature, purposive and capable of progressive realization. 

Ideas become chosen when they ingrain themselves 
into the intelligent activities of the individual. These ideas 
afterwards by being constantly chosen form the ethos, the 
ethical and social organization of the consciousness and 
form institutions. Organization is the first act of instinct. 
It is nature’s defensive reaction against disruption that is 
caused by change, inventions, creations and explorations 
and expansions. But from the earliest periods of human 
existence these organizations of instincts have been made 
to adjust themselves to new creations, new invasions of 
intelligence. That is, all institutions have that fundamen- 
tal nature of flexibility along with that persistency of unity 
amidst change. Evolution however is never achieved by 
mere instinct. Intelligence has to rescue itself from the 
fatal conformity and monotonous repetitiveness that 
characterise all instinctive reaction. 



SECTION V. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 




THE ETHICS OF WAR 


BY 

Dr. E. Asirvatham, M.A., Ph.D., 

University of Madras 

“ Is war ethically justifiable ? ” is a question which has 
engaged the attention of civilised man from very early days ; 
but till now there is no generally accepted answer. People 
in general are much more sensitive to the wickedness and 
futility of war to-day than they were even a generation ago. 
Knowledge of the horrors of modern warfare is common 
property. Everyone realises that modern warfare makes 
no distinction between combatants and non-combatants. 
The science of aerial bombing has advanced so far that, in 
the twinkling of an eye, it can cause certain death to masses 
of population, and destroy millions worth of property. And 
the futility of modern warfare is a theme well-known to 
every educated man. The victors suffer as much as the 
vanquished. If a heavy indemnity is imposed on the van- 
quished, the collection of it is almost an insuperable task, 
for reparations in the form of either finished goods or raw 
materials from the defeated country to the victorious coun- 
try, result in large-scale unemployment in the latter. In the 
light of these conditions, no thoughtful person or country to- 
day is anxious to enter upon a war, unless it becomes alto- 
gether inevitable. 

No one in his senses is prepared to regard war as an 
absolute right. At best it may be a relative right. Hegel, 
in the last century, was indulging in poetic fancy when he 
pictured war as “ the flight of the divine spirit in its outward 
movement ” and as an “ irony of the divine idea.” It was no 
exaggeration when thoughtful people said that the origina 
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tor of the Great War was not the self-important German 

Kaiser, but the spirit of Hegel in his dusty grave. 

« 

The argument that war is inevitable because it is root- 
ed in the fighting instinct of man carries no conviction what- 
ever. War-mongers may be surprised to know that the in- 
stitution of war is not as old as man himself. Assuming that 
man as man has inhabited this planet for millions of years, 
the fact that warfare has been practised for only six or seven 
thousand years is a factor of much significance. For 
thousands of years man was able to get on without having 
recourse to warfare. Much of his time was taken up with 
the subduing of nature; and as for implements with which 
to fight he had only his fists and teeth. He, no doubt, 
fought with his fellows for the possession of a mate or for 
other such desirable goods, but that did not lead to whole- 
sale extermination of his fellowmen. 

Even if it be granted for the sake of argument that 
there is a fighting instinct in man, psychologists assure us 
that it need not take the form of organised warfare. It can 
be stemmed and made to run along higher channels — say the 
fighting of diseases, the conquest of poverty, and the active 
realisation of the principle of equality. In fact, to assume 
that human nature is fixed and unalterable is to betray a 
lack of knowledge regarding human nature itself. Profes- 
sor Hocking is right when he says paradoxically that it is 
natural for human beings to be artificial. The fundamen- 
tal moaning of education, religion, and democracy is that it 
is possible to remake human nature. Human nature can be 
so changed that the normal method of adjusting internatio- 
nal disputes in the future will be arbitration and not force. 
There was a time when the duel was considered to be an 
immutable part of human nature. But to-day a man who 
wants to vindicate his honour by duelling is considered an 
anachronism. Likewise, the personal avenging of the 
murder of a relative or friend has been replaced successfully 
by the due process of law. 
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What has happened in man’s personal relations may 
very well happen in the relations between nations, too 
We, therefore, cannot accept Santayana’s statement : “To 
fight is a radical instinct and William James is guilty of ex- 
aggeration when he says. “The plain truth is, people want 
war. They want it anyhow. It is the final bouquet of 
life’s, fire-v/orks,” He is nearer the truth when he claims 
that what tlie world needs is a “moral equivalent for war.” 

II. The Political Aspect. 

War, let us repeat, is never an absolute right. At best 
it is a relative right. In certain circumstances it may be 
the lesser of two or more evils. 

Even this position is not univei'sally accepted. Paci- 
fists, Quakei's, and conscientious objectors refuse to believe 
that there is such a thing as a “ just war.” War means to 
them the shedding of blood — and most often of innocent 
blood. They argue that it is illogical to regard the use of 
armed forces in warfare as an extension of the use of police 
force for the preservation of internal order ; for, while it is 
comparatively easy to fix the blame in the case of robbers and 
murderers in our domestic relations, it is not easy to fix the 
blame in the case of national and international relations. 
The fixing of war-guilt is a game at which two can play. 
Motives are so much more mixed in the relations between 
nations than in personal relations. 

Christian Pacifists, in particular, hold that they are for 
bidden to fight even under the worst possible provocation. 
They quote with complacency the words of their Master : 
“Resist not evil.” “Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” “ They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” Jesus Christ Himself 
was the Prince of Peace. 

It is urged on the other side that Christ never taught 
absolute pacifisim. The injunctions which he gave to his 
disciples not to use force were not meant to be applied to all 
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— more specially not to national — relationships. They were 
special injunctions to Christian missionaries who were to 
'win their way to the hearts of men by the “ rhetoric of in- 
vincible meekness.” Besides, Jesus Christ, like the men of 
his day, used hyperboles to drive home great moral truths ; 
therefore, to interpret his sayings literally is to do violence 
to the general spirit and tenor of His teaching. Further- 
more, the purpose of Christ’s mission was to enunciate prin- 
ciples and to give people a certain spirit and attitude in fac- 
ing the manifold problems of life. It was never to give de- 
tailed instructions with regard to every vexed question in 
life. Jesus, for instance, never taught that slavery or drink 
was wrong. It is for His followers to appropriate for them- 
selves the spirit which was in Him and make it operative to 
the changing conditions of life around them. 

Non-Pacifists argue that if Christ condemned war with- 
out reservation, He would not have been on friendly terms 
with some military people as He was. Soldiers and centu- 
rions came to Him and were possibly among His followers. 
Jesus Christ proclaimed a kingdom not of “ peace at any 
price ” but of “ righteousness at any cost.” The New Testa- 
ment as a whole does not condemn war wholesale. Both 
the Old and New Testaments are full of the imagery of war. 

The sum and substance of Christ’s teaching is love. 
But love does not exclude punishment, especially when it 
takes the form of discipline. God who is the Father of Love 
is at the same time the maintainer of justice. Ultra- 
pacifism may be a censure on God Himself and a compro- 
mise with evil. What all this indicates is that war is some- 
times “ just ” and is to be entered upon with “ soberness and 
a sense of responsibility.” In certain circumstances, it may 
be the best or the only means of attaining the end of peace, 

Non-Pacifists respect the inner convictions of Pacifists 
with regard to wars in general, but they cannot see eye to 
eye with them when they condemn even purely defensive 
wars- Pacifists, like other citizens, enjoy the right to life and 
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property, for the maintenance of which both police force and 
national arms are necessary. Therefore, in a time of nation-; 
al crisis the Pacifists have no right to sabotage the nation 
either by refusing to take part in war or by carrying on vigor- 
ous propaganda against it. The Pacifists, it is said, are 
“ idealists in a hurry ” and “ there is no hurry in the 
universe.” They apply to twentieth century condi- 
tions a code of morality which may be practicable in the 
twenty-first century. 

In spite of this criticism, it must be said that the Pacifist 
position is consistent, clear-cut, and absolutely sincere, and 
is the direction along which sensitive souls are moving more 
and more. The late Dick Sheppard was opposed even to an 
international defence force, humorously remarking that a 
bomb hurled with the label “with love from the League of 
Nations” will be no less devastating than a bomb hurled 
from less respectable quarters. 

Refuting the Pacifist argument that we must extend to 
national ethics the same high moral principles which we 
apply to our individual j’elations, reputed writers like 
B. Bosanquet stoutly maintain that individual ethics and 
national ethics do not belong to the same class. The State, 
he says, is “the guardian of our whole moral world and not a 
factor in our organised moral world.” “ The State, as such, 
certainly cannot be guilty of personal immorality, and it is 
hard to see how it can commit theft or murder in the sense 
in which these are moral offences.”* In fairness to Bosan- 
quet, however, it must be said that he does not justify every 
departure of the State from current personal morality. 
Duties have a meaning only in reference to actual-life situa- 
tions. “ Duties are relative to positions ; I may not and 
must not do what you must and may.” Self-protection, says 
another writer, is the first duty of the State. Being the cus- 
todian of the common interests of all its members, the State 
cannot set them aside with impunity. 

While there is considerable justification for the distinc- 
tion which is sought to be drawn between murder and war, 

*The Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 300. 
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it is not always easy to maintain it in practice. Besides, in 
.making such a distinction, Bosanquet and others lay down 
a dangerous principle which has become the cornerstone of 
the modern totalitarian State, according to which the State 
is its own law qnd there is no category above it, 

III. The Economic Aspect. 

If we cannot accept the absolute Pacifist position for 
twentieth-century conditions, surrounded as we are by 
gangster nations which are ready to throw to the winds 
considerations of justice and humanity for the promotion of 
their schemes of self-aggrandisement, is it to be supposed 
that we justify war without any qualifications at all ? 

Looking at the history of man through the centuries we 
find that there has been a steady improvement (in spite of 
occasional lapses) , in the type of reasons advanced to justify 
war. Land-hunger was an important motive of war in the 
early history of man- Most forms of imperialism in modei'n 
times belong to this category. Among ancient Hindus how- 
ever we are told on reliable authority, war for the satisfac- 
tion of earth-hunger did not play a great part. Religious 
thinkers and law-givers among them justified righteous 
warfare. According to Manu, the highest dharma of the 
Kshatriya was to fall on the battlefield in his endeavour to 
protect the state and community. 

Land-hunger takes different forms to-day. It takes 
the form of subduing backward countries for the sake of 
exporting raw materials from them, and importing to them 
finished goods. Empires are also valued as furnishing an 
outlet for surplus capital and surplus of ambitious young 
men who are keen to carve out a career for themselves All 
this does not mean that empires to-day necessitate war. 
Diplomacy of various kinds is first tried, and only when 
that fails, recourse is had to war. The “dollar diplomacy” 
of the United States is too well known to need comment. 
What horrified the world when Italy brutally annexed Abys- 
sinia was not that such things had not been done before. 
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but that they are not done in that particular manner in the 
present generation. 

Mankind has advanced so far that it is difficult to find 
much enlightened support for the time-honoured argument 
that the advanced countries of the world have an intrinsic 
right to exploit the natural resources of backward tracts in 
the interest of both, using force if necessary. The expropria- 
tion of Red Indians in the Americas, the bushmen in Austra- 
lia, the Maoris in New Zealand, and the Kaffirs in S. Africa 
has been justified by many on the ground that, without such 
expropriation, these lands would have been in thg hands of 
a few non-progressive tribes, instead of supporting teeming 
millions as they do to-day. Fortunately there are very few 
such tracts left now, and the disgruntled powers of the world 
have awakened too late in the day to avail themselves of this 
argument. It is instructive to note that the very nations 
which used this argument in annexing territory are most 
loath to see the justice of it when used by the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indian people. 

IV. The Moral Aspect 

War has been justified by some on the basis of the much- 
abused doctrine of the struggle for existence, and survival 
of the fittest. Whatever validity this argument may have 
had in the past in reference to war, it has no validity to-day. 
The civilisation of Rome no doubt was spread by war and 
conquest; and persuasion possibly could not -have achieved 
the same result. But when we take into account present- 
day conditions, we cannot agree that war always results in 
the survival of the fittest, let alone the best. Modern war- 
fare is not a test of physical strength, courage or manliness. 
It is not even a test of siiperior intellectual or spiritual quali- 
ties. A well-known writer of our day assures us that the 
West has dominated the East not by superior brain-power, 
but simply by superior development in the art of war and a 
superior science in manufacturing the weapqiis of war. 
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It is, therefore, a travesty of truth to say, as Sir Arthur 
Keith does, that war is “ a pruning-hook of nature.” Within 
the nation itself, war does not result in the survival of the 
fitter stocks. War skims the country of the cream of its 
population. The young, the able, and the virile are the first 
to fall in war. Napoleon’s crime against humanity was that 
he “ peopled Hades with the elite of Europe.” The physical 
stature of the Frenchman, it is averred, has greatly declin- 
ed as a result of the many wars in which the Frenchman has 
had to fight. “ War-children ” tend to be inferior to chil- 
dren born in peaceful times. We agree with Dr. Inge when 
he says: “The notion that war is good for the virility of a 
nation is absolutely untrue, at least under modern condi- 
tions.” An epigram which he quotes with approval from 
the greek anthology says bluntly that the war-god spares, not 
the good, but the bad. War is dysgenic. Writing in 1905, 
Santayana said. “ It is war that wastes a nation’s wealth, 
kills its flower, narrows its sympathies, condemns it to be 
governed by adventurers, and leaves the puny, deformed, 
and unmanly to breed the next generation. . . .To call war 
the soil of courage and virtue is like calling debauchery the 
soil of love.” 

In spite of these forcible words several thinkers even 
to-day justify war on the supposed ground that it serves to 
bring out the best qualities of human nature — qualities such 
as bravery, heroism, fidelity, and self-sacrifice. This argu- 
ment does not make any appeal to us. In the first place, it 
is a reversion to the casuistic argument that the end justifies 
the means, however ignoble the means may be. Secondly, 
the assumption that some of the finest moral qualities can 
exhibit themselves only in the stress of war is like that of 
Charles Lamb’s legendary Chinaman that one’s hut had to 
be absolutely burnt down in order that one might have a 
taste of roast pig. Thirdly, even if war brings into bold 
relief qualities of bravery and heroism, it also brings in its 
train a great many moral aberrations. War brutalises hu- 
man nature and works against the innate sympathy of man. 
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“ Of all arts,” writes a contemporary, “ that of war propa- 
ganda is the most diabolical.” The first casuality in war is 
truth. “ War knows no law, and is a stranger to humanitarian 
feelings.” “Rome made a wilderness and called it peace.” 
Can anyone dare to dispute the testimony of the American 
General Sherman when he says: “I confess without shame 
that I am tired and sick of the war (the American Civil War) . 
Its glory is all moonshine. It is only those who have neither 
heard a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans of the wound- 
ed, who cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation. War is hell.” Modei-n warfare is no longer a 
test of bravery or physical strength. 

War, then, we conclude is not a necessary condition to 
spur one on to noble activity. Nor is it true, that peace 
breeds softness and fear of death. The Scandinavian peoples 
have not fought national or international wars for many 
years; yet their moral fibre is as good as that of any other 
people, if not better To say that without war people will 
give themselves to the pursuit of comfort, luxury, and plea- 
sure, both physical and mental, is a libel upon man. Von 
Moltke blasphemed when he said: “Eternal peace is a dream 
and not even a beautiful dream; and war is a part of God’s 
world-order.” The dictum that the strongest, the most virile, 
and the most intelligent races have always been warlike, is 
not supported by sufficient historical evidence. 

Writing at the beginning of the last war, Henri Berg- 
son claimed that war gave indignation reign in the presence 
of crime. This is sound on the surface, but is really not so. 
On the basis of a similar argument, people have contended 
against the abolition of capital punishment for nothing can 
give as much satisfaction to the relatives of a murdered per- 
son as the hanging of the murderer! Surely, with increasing 
moral development, it must be possible to get over such 
personal feelings. Both war and capital punishment can 
and should be abolished. The taking of human life, under 
the worst of provocations, may be necessary at the present 
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imperfect stage of man’s moral development. But there is 
no reason why it should be so indefinitely. 

The prevailing opinion among many thoughtful people 
is that defensive war may be justifiable but certainly 
not offensive war. Even to this view objection has 
been raised even by Non-Pacifists. Sorley, for instance, 
argues that not every defensive war is justifiable; but only 
such defensive wars as make for a higher civilisation. The 
Victorians had no doubt whatever what “ civilisation ” meant, 
viz., the indefinite multiplication of the Victorian type! We 
who live in 1940 are not so clear in our minds of what it is 
to be civilised. Mere mechanical invention and scientific 
development do not mean progress, especially when they are 
devoted to the purposes of war and to other anti social pur- 
poses. 

Others who object to the distinction between offensive 
and defensive wars claim that, in certain circumstances, 
offence may be the best form of defence. Why should we 
wait till a ferocious animal pounces upon us and tries to 
tear us to pieces before we attempt to slay it? A gangster 
nation may so bully an inoffensive country that it may fire 
the first shot; out of sheer desparation, thus giving the gangs- 
ter nation the chance of pretending to the outside world that 
it is fighting a war of defence, pure and simple. According to 
some moralists, therefore, “ what is technically a measure 
of offence may be in reality an act of anticipated defence.” 

The exponents of the above argument claim conversely 
that if a nation is militarily very weak and has no chance of 
success at all, it has no right to fight even a defensive war 
for the sake of prestige, endangering the lives and property 
of its people. This means that Abyssinia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia should have yielded themselves philosophically to the 
aggressor. But what about China and Finland which have 
been able to stand their ground against heavy odds? It is 
even possible to argue that a good cause seldom succeeds at 
the very first • attempt. Repeated attempts and repeated 
failures may be necessary before it can succeed. 
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The trouble with the distinction between offensive and 
defensive wars is that in most cases it is difficult to draw the 
line. War involves a complexity of factors and a multitude 
of motives which it is not easy to disentangle. From this 
fact the Pacifists draw the conclusion that all wars should 
be avoided The commonsense view seems to be that a dis- 
passionate study of the causes and course of a war can give 
one the assurance that one side is more in the right than the 
other. Applying it to the present European War, it would 
look as though the allies were more in the right than Ger- 
many and Russia — unless the world has been badly fooled 
by war propaganda. As far as one is able to judge, the 
Allies did not want the war. They tried conciliation and 
the policy of “appeasement” even to the extent of being 
misinterpreted as being cowardly. The war was thrust upon 
them, and so it would appear that there was no alternative 
left except to take up the challenge as “a cruel necessity” or 
a stern duty. 

Other wars which have been justified are wars which 
seek to overthrow oppressive foreign rule, wars of redemp- 
tion of persecuted people, and civil wars fought y.ith a view 
to unifying and consolidating a country w^bich for the time 
being is torn to pieces by rival factioirs. Thus the American 
War of Independence, the Great War which had for one of 
its objects the deliverance of Belgium from Germany, and 
the American Civil War, are all ‘justified.’ The trouble with 
the argument used in this connection is that if these wars 
had all failed to accomplish the results which they set out 
to accomplish, posterity might have found it difficult to 
justify them. In other words, in all these cases the right- 
ness or wrongness of a war cannot be determined till the 
final results are known; and that is possible only many years 
after the war is over. No moral guidance is given to the 
participants in the war at the time. 

Mankind has advanced far enough to-day to condemn 
the so-called religious wars and crusades. It seems im- 
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possible for us to-day to believe that a great churchman of 
the Middle Ages, St. Bernard of Clairveaux could have gone 
so far as to say; “ The Christian glories in the death of the 
infidel for Christ is glorified.” Religion should defend itself 
not by recourse to the “big stick” but by means of argument 
and persuasion. Compulsory religion is no religion at all. 
“Religion in danger” is a meaningless cry. The so-called 
religious people may be in danger but not religion itself. So 
long as a religion possesses truth and vitality, it can be relied 
upon to look after itself, despite temporary set-backs. 

Many of our modern wars cannot be strictly called wars 
of defence or of self-protection. A good many of them are 
motivated by economic considerations, such as the establish- 
ment of “The open door ” in trade or the depriving the 
“satiated” powers of the just or unjust economic privileges 
which they have been enjoying long Some wars ai’e dictat- 
ed by considerations of prestige in a world where aggression 
and the possession of colonies are apt to be regarded as hall- 
marks of respectability or signs of virility. There are still 
some wars which take the form of a revision of unjust trea- 
ties and the disturbance of the status ajio. Thus Germany, 
utilising what right she may have had to the Sudotan dis- 
tricts of Czecho-Slovakia and Danzig, has annexed the whole 
of Czecho-Slovakia and a good slice of Poland. Russia is 
engaged to-day in the task of conquering Finland, using 
arguments similar to those already used by Germany. 

What commonsense teaches is that revision of treaties 
and the abandonment of unjust economic privileges must 
be capable of international settlement. But the “dissatiat- 
ed” or “disgruntled” powers of the world do not seem to 
believe in it. In these circumstances, it is the paramount 
duty of the “satiated” powers of the world to convince the 
“disgruntled” powers of their bona fides by expressing 
their earnestness to sit around a table to evolve ways and. 
means by which the legitimate claims of the “satiated” and 
“unsatiated” powers as well as those of the backward terri- 
tories of the world are satisfied. 
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V. Need for International Control 

For all this the world needs an effective international 
organization. Up till now the League of Nations has been 
only “a glory in the heavens.” It has had the power to 
apportion praise or blame without the authority to reward 
or punish. The judge is indeed useless without a policeman- 
In the forcible words of Pascal: “justice without force is im- 
potent; force without justice is tyranny. Justice without 

force is a myth because there are always bad men We 

must therefore put together justice and force; and therefore 
so dispose things that whatsoever is just is mighty, and 
whatsoever is mighty is just.” Paraphrasing Pascal, a con- 
temporary writes; “ To back the brave woi'ds there must be 
an occasional display of hard knocks.” 

Because of these considerations, thoughtful people in 
many parts of the world are moving in the direction of a 
World State with a World Force behind it. Writers like Cla- 
rence Streit in “Union Now” believe that if the world is to 
be salvaged from the certain ruin facing it, a federation of 
the existing democracies is an urgent necessity. The door is 
not closed against other countries. But before they are ad- 
mitted to membership they are asked to surrender what 
aggressive instincts they may possess and make themselves 
genuinely democratic. Whether Streit’s scheme in all its 
details is workable or not, the world is learning the bitter 
lesson that the doctrine of absolute national sovereignty is 
no longer productive of good in our international relations. 
An International Authority backed by an International 
Force is the next stage in the political development of man 
That alone can remove fear and give security to the nations 
of the world. 

An International Authority is also necessary for the 
removal of the causes provocative of war. Material for fu- 
ture warfare is present so long as there is social and econo- 
mic injustice, racial discrimination and superciliousness, 

and the political domination of backward peoples. If these 
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conditions are to be removed, or at least kept under proper 
control, an effective International Authority is indispensa- 
ble. Such an Authority should bring under its control all 
the existing colonies of the various empires and backward 
areas, with a view to fitting them to become completely self- 
governing as sfieedily as possible. Along such lines alone 
lies future peace and safety. 

VI. Humanising of War 

One final question in considering the ethics of war is 
that if war cannot be avoided, is it possible to humanise it? 
In ancient Hindu literature we notice that high ethical 
standards were laid down for regulating warfare. To use 
invisible arms and poisonous or fire-emitting weapons was 
considered wrong. A person was not to kill his adversary 
with concealed weapons nor with barbed, poisoned and 
blazing arrows. A chariot warrior was not to kill one on 
the ground. “Also a eunuch, one who prays for life, one who 
submits, one in sleep, with no armour or arms, a naked man, 
a visitor, one engaged with another, one whose weapon is 
broken, one who weeps or who is seriously wounded, one 
afraid of life, or one who flies from the field are forbidden 
from being attacked in war.” There was to be no slaughter 
of innocents. According to Baudhayana, the Ksatriya is 
not to fight the timid, the intoxicated, the insane, the negli- 
gent, the unprepared, women, children, the aged and the 
Brahmans. To this list Gautama adds ambassadors and 
cows and those who eat grass. Cultivated fields, fruits and 
flower gardens were not to be devastated. Women folk were 
to be chivalrously treated as mothers and sisters. Whether 
all these regulations were only counsels of perfection or were 
actually observed, it is difficult to say. Mr. V. R R. Dikshi- 
tar assures us that wars among ancient Hindus were fought 
“at any cost, but not with any method.’' 

According to Vishnu, one of the law-givers, the family 
of the reigning king should not be extinguished on any ac- 
count! According to another lawgiver, a bad monarch may 
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be destroyed, but not his kingdom. The conqueror must 
show regard to the established customs, usages, and the 
family laws of that country. There is evidence to show that 
the army was followed by an ambulance corps, with doctors 
and surgeons to attend to the wounded and dying. This 
philanthropic work was extended even to the wounded 
soldiers of the enemy ranks. 

Among the Tamil people, warfare seems to have been 
waged more ruthlessly. They seem to haye regarded war 
as “an effective cure for the evils of peace.” They fought 
aggressive wars and at the end of them ploughed up the 
roads and streets with asses and donkeys trying to convert 
the city into a jungle. In the golden age of the Tamils, how- 
ever, means were used to avert i;egular warfare. At times 
a code of chivalry was observed, and distinction was made 
between combatants and non-combatants. As the Tamils 
passed from the tribal stage to full state life, w’arfare became 
more humane. 

Among early peoples, the Jewish people had a general 
reputation for clemency. Warfare among ancient Greeks 
was frequent. It was “characterized by great severity and 
cruelty.” Those taken on the battlefield were usually put to 
death or reduced to slavery. Aristotle speaks of two 
classes of slaves — slaves by nature and slaves by conven- 
tion, the latter being the vanquished in war. He justifies 
it in the latter case if the conquerors are not merely physi- 
cally but also intellectually superior. In later times more 
humane principles came to prevail Certain rules and cus- 
toms were observed such as “the inviolability of envoys, the 
right of asylum, truces for the burial of the dead, and sus- 
pension of hostilities during great religious festivals.” The 
Greeks made a great contribution to the adjustment of dis- 
putes by arbitration. They also sought to maintain peace by 
means of a balance of power within a system of indepen- 
dent states. 
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Rome used diplomacy and statecraft as much as force 
^in extending her empii’e. Her theory of international rela- 
tions did not reach as high a level as that of the Greeks. Yet 
she admired chivalry and magnanimity. 

In the Middle Ages warfare at times relapsed into pri- 
mitive ferocity, but was softened on the whole by 
the law of chivalry, which flourished from the 11th to 16th 
century. It ordained close seasons during war and rules 
of mercy. Some one has described chivalry as “a curious 
bastard between war and Christianity.” 

Grotius, at the beginning of the modern period, endea- 
voured to bring war and international relations under a 
codified system of the law of nature and the law of nations, 
holding simultaneously that war was permitted by the law of 
nature and reason and was rooted in the universal instincts 
of men. On all hands Grotius is acknowledged to be the 
father of international law. In his Law of War and Peace 
Grotius insists that “there is among nations a common law 
in force with respect to and in war.” 

In the eighteenth century Rousseau made a clearcut 
distinction between the civilians and armed forces and held 
that in a war, say between England and Germany, it was 
wrong to believe that every Englishman was an enemy of 
every German; and that soldiers were to be considered as 
enemies only so far as they were engaged in defending the 
interests of their country and not as individuals. 

This meant that soldiers should not be killed the mo- 
ment defeat was acknowledged and arms were laid down. 
The right of conquest which was little more than the right 
of the sti'ongest did not confer on the victors the right to en- 
slave the conquered. A hostile army had no right to ill- 
treat and rob the civilian population. 

The nineteenth and early part of the 20th centuries wit- 
nessed development in the humanising of war. The Geneva 
conventions (1864 and 1906) the Declaration of St. Peters- 
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burg (1868), the Hague Regulations (1899-1907), the 
Washington conference (1921), etc. all tried to hu- 
manise and “ civilise ” war. As a result of thesd, 
conventions were adopted for the protection of the 
civilian population, especially of women and child- 
ren, for the humane treatment of prisoners of war and 
of the sick and wounded belonging to the enemy- Conven- 
tions were also laid down regarding the use of explosive 
bullets, projectiles and explosives from baloons, asphyxia- 
ting and deleterious gases, expanding bullets, aerial bombard- 
ment, poison gas etc. Attempts were made to outlaw sub- 
marine warfare, although without success. 

During the last few years it would appear that there 
has been a definite set back in the matter of humanising war- 
fare. Liquid fire and poison gas were extensively used in 
Abyssinia before the defenceless people of Abyssinia were 
introduced to Italy’s “mission of civilisation” (Mussolini’s 
own words). Japan has had no scruples in bombing fishing 
boats and in slaughtering civilian population. Aerial 
bombardment which is a fundamental part of modern war- 
fare makes the humanising of war an almost impossible task. 
Magnetic mines are in use to-day. The indications are all 
in the direction of wars becoming thoroughly ruthless in their 
methods, each party to the war trying to win as quick a vic- 
tory as possible. 

Judging from the events of the recent past, one must 
confess regretfully that war, instead of becoming more and 
more humanised, is becoming more and more brutalised. 
Each of the combatants to-day is fully armed with all the 
lethal weapons that modern science can invent. Once one 
of the parties to a war has recourse to any of the internation- 
ally prohibited weapons of attack, the other party pays back 
the compliment with compound interest. Again, where war 
fever runs high and it becomes a matter of “touch and go,” 
no nation, however creditable its past history .may have been 
in maintaining international regulations regarding warfare, 
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will have any scruples in using the most deadly weapons 
possible; and public opinion will find it difficult to condemn 
such an action. For as Lowes Dickinson observes; “every 
nation considers everything right which may secure it from 
defeat” and “no rules to restrain the conduct of war will 
ever be observed if victory seems to depend upon the breach 
of them,” 

Thus our discussion leads us to the conclusion that even 
if war imder certain extreme conditions may be a cruel 
necessity, and not to fight may be worse than to fight, the 
prospects of humanising and civilising warfare are remote, 
if not entirely absent. It may be that the latter considera- 
tions, more than any other reason, will drive the nations 
of the world sooner than later to outlaw war altogether or at 
least surrender their external sovereignty to an International 
Authority backed by an International Force. If mankind is 
not to commit suicide, and civilisation is not to perish, wars 
must be abolished altogether or made as rare as possible, 
being converted into a police regulation by an International 
Authority. A major war every twenty or twenty-five years 
means that all we prize in modern civilization will perish 
befoi'e our very eyes and the world will enter upon a new 
“ dark age ” out of which it cannot emerge for hundreds of 
years to come. If mankind is to be saved, the Rule of law 
should be made to prevail everywhere. 



international law and GERMANY 


BY 

Prof. Joseph Frajsico, M.A., 

Presidency College, Madras. 

I 

The Great War of 1914-18 disclosed the rise of several 
new ideas in regard to the violation of the principles and 
maxims of international law. The traditional view and 
practice in the past had generally been to regard violations 
of international law by a particular belligerent state as being 
of no concern to other states which had not been affected 
directly thereby and were not immediately injured. Parti- 
cularly referring to the German violations of the Hague 
Conventions in the Great War, it was remarked by a promi- 
nent writer, Mon, Fauchille, that justice, to say nothing of 
the interests of neutrals, gave the latter the right and made 
it their duty to protest against violations of the laws of na- 
tions that had been perpetrated. With regard to 
such violations Germany was, of course, the chief 
offender although other belligerents were by no 
means entirely guiltless. The German Government and 
all its apologists denied most of the charges of violations com- 
mitted by the German forces, or pleaded, in extenuation, 
'■‘the excuse of military necessity and the right of reprisal 
in defence of those cases which had been admitted.” Thus 
the German office issued a note on June 10, 1916, to the Bri- 
tish Government, in the course of which it asserted that the 
“German army and navy have observed all the principles 
of international law and of humanity and the authorities 
have taken care that all violations will be carefully investi- 
gated and published.” In another note to the American 
Government, the German Foreign Minister had asserted, in 
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June 1915, that “ Germany had always been tenacious of 
the principle that war should be conducted against the arm- 
ed organised forces of the enemy only and that the civil 
population must be spared as far as possible the measures of 
war.” 


The German Government, on the other hand, communi- 
cated a note to the Swiss Government charging the Allies 
with having committed 37 specific violations of Inter- 
national Jliaw. This was in reply to the report of the Allied 
Commission on the responsibility of the authors of the war 
and on the enforcement of penalties which submitted to the 
Peace Conference a list of 32 items of crimes and violations 
of the laws of war committed by Germany and her Allies. 
The list included the torture of civilians and their deporta- 
tion and internment, the usurpation of sovereignty during 
military occupation, the compulsory enlistment of soldiers 
among the inhabitants of occupied territories, attempts to 
denationalize such inhabitants, the deliberate bombardment 
of undefended places, the wanton destruction of religious, 
charitable, educational and historic monuments, the destruc- 
tion of merchant ships and passenger vessels without warn- 
ing and without provision for the safety of passengers and 
crews and also of fishing boats, relief-ships and hospital 
ships, breaches of rules relating to the Red Cross, the use of 
deleterious and asphyxiating gases and of explosive and ex- 
panding bullets, the misuse of flags of truce, the poisoning of 
wells and several other acts equally inhuman. The report 
added that this enumeration constituted “ the most striking 
list of crimes that has ever been drawn up to the eternal 
shame of those who committed them. The report further 
said : — “ The facts are established. They are numerous and 
so vouched for that their reality admits of no doubt and they 
cry for justice.” 


II 

The Gerfnans were adamant in their own defence. 
Professor Zitelmann of the University of Bonn, in complete 
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opposition to Professor Toynbee’s ‘ The German Terror in 
Belgium,” (New York, 1917) maintained that whatever 
violations of the law had been committed by German 5 ^ 
were justifiable for one reason or another. He defended 
submarine warfare and declared as follows: “Legal rules 
which are inapplicable to new conditions must give way to 
new regulations. Cessante ratione legis cessat lex ipsa. 
Technical science and policy may create new conditions 
which of necessity destroy the framework of the old rules 
of international law. Who would have thought when 
the old rules governing maritime warfare were formed, of 
the possibilities of submarine warfare? Had the use of 
submarines been anticipated, special rules governing their 
employment would have been devised ” Thus, the German 
submarine warfare was attempted to be justified on, among 
other grounds, the fact that law is not eternal and unchange- 
able and must give way on the introduction of new methods 
and instruments. Dr. Von Bethmann-Hollwegg, the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor, also defended the methods of 
submarine warfare pursued by the German Government as 
a measure of just reprisal against Great Britain for her 
attempt to starve the German people by means of an illegal 
blockade. He said, in the beginning of 1916. “ It should 

not be forgotten that in this war Great Bi’itain set out to 
starve over 65,000,000 people directly by cutting off their 
food and indirectly by closing the arteries of their commerce. 
In attempting this it did not refrain from destroying a con- 
siderable part of the trade of neutral nations. Now it is be- 
ginning to dawn on Great Britain that it cannot force us to 
submission by these methods.” 

In regard to another matter also, German jurists main- 
tained at that time that they were in the right and that 
others were in the wrong. The Peace Conference of 1919 
adopted in principle the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on the responsibility of the authors of the war, that the 
Ex-Kaiser should be tried by a special tribunal of five 
judges, one being appointed each, by the Governments of 
80 
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U S.A., Great Britain. France, Italy and Japan respectively 
and that it should be the duty of this international tribunal 
fo guarantee the Ex-Kaiser all the privileges essential to his 
right of defence and to be guided in the conduct of the trial 
by the highest motives of the international policy as well as 
“ to vindicate the solemn obligations of international under- 
takings and the validity of international morality.” The 
Dutch Government in whose territory the Ex-Kaiser had 
sought an asylum, refused to surrender him on the ground 
that, according to the laws of the Dutch kingdom and na- 
tional tradition, Holland had always been regarded as “ a 
refuge for the vanquished in international conflicts, and that 
the Dutch Government could not recognise an international 
duty to associate itself with this act of the high international 
policy of the Powers, and could not betray the faith of those 
who had Confided themselves to their free institutions.” It 
was doubtful, at the time, whether the Peace Conference 
had accepted the well-established rule that heads of states 
should be exempt from the jurisdiction of foreign courts 
and whether the category of heads of states included ex- 
sovereigns also. Perhaps the Peace Conference believed 
that, since the attempted trial could not be governed by esta- 
blished rules of international law, the Ex-Kaiser should bo 
tried by an international tribunal, specially constituted, on 
grounds of expediency and of international policy rather 
than on the basis of any municipal or international law. In 
the case of the trial of Napoleon I, he was regarded as liable 
to trial by the British courts after his abdication ; and we 
read in Lord Rosebery’s book ‘ Napoleon, the Last Phase ’ 
(1925), that the British admiral who had the custody of the 
Ex-Emperor was chased round his own fleet throughout an 
entire day by a lawyer with a writ on account of Napoleon. 
The Congress of Vienna decreed that Napoleon had, as an 
enemy and a disturber of public tranquillity, rendered him- 
self liable to public vengeance. A convention of the victori- 
ous states — Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia — dec- 
lared him to be a prisoner of the signatory powers and en- 
trusted him to the custody of the British Government who 
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exiled him to St. Helena. Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of 
the Southern Confederacy, was indicted before the Supreme 
Court of the U.S A., in December 1868 for treason, murdeiS 
and other barbarities. The Ex-Kaiser was to have been 
tried only for offences against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties. The tribunal which waJj to try him was 
to be an international one. Prof. Zitelmann wrote on this 
occasion thus : — “ This prosecution of the Emperor is an 
iniquitous thing. From the juridical point of view the 
accusation has nothing to stand on. The entire nation was at 
the back of the Kaiser when we entered the war. He had the 
unanimity of the national conscience. The prosecution goes 
beyond his personality. If any one ought to be judged, it 
is all Germany. One cannot separate William 11 from his 
people.” It was also dangerous, one may hold, to apply the 
principle of personal responsibility as, when once introduc- 
ed, it would be difficult to draw a line between those to whom 
it should be applied and those to whom it should not so 
apply. 

A great controversy had previously raged over the exe 
cution of nurse Edith Cavell on a charge of concealing and 
helping British and French soldiers in her house : the act 
had aroused a feeling of horror in all countries and particu- 
larly in America. The Germans defended her execution 
on the ground of military necessity ; and Herr Zimmermann, 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, thus attempted its 
defence : — “It is undoubtedly a terrible thing that the 
woman has been executed ; but consider what would happen 
to a State — particularly in war — if it left ci'imes aimed at the 
safety of its armies to go unpunished because committed by 
women. No criminal code in the world — ^least of all the laws 
of war — makes such a distinction; the feminine sex has but 
one preference according to legal usages namely, that 
women in a delicate condition may not be execut- 
ed. Otherwise man and woman are equal before 
the law, and only the degree of gUilt makes a 
difference in the sentence for the crime and its 
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consequences. I have before me the court’s decision in the 
Cavell case, and can assure you that it was gone into with 
t*he utmost thoroughness, and was investigated and cleared 
up to the smallest details. . . .Only the utmost sternness 
could do away with such activities under the very nose of 
our authorities, 'and a government which in such case does 
not resort to the sternest measures, sins against its most 
elementary duties towards the safety of its own army.” 

There was brought forward no public evidence with re- 
gard to the nature of the alleged fair trial, and the trial was 
on a charge of violation of the German Military Penal Code. 
A historian-apologist of this peculiarly German measure 
brought forward the parallels of the English court’s condem- 
nations of Alice Lisle for complicity in the rebellion of Mon- 
mouth (1685) and of the Russians and the Americans hav- 
ing hanged women on the charge of being accomplices in 
the plots for the assassinations of the Tzar Alexander II, 
(1881) and President Abraham Lincoln, (1865) respecti- 
vely. 


Ill 

All these which could be cited as samples of the difficul- 
ties that confronted the application of rules of international 
law, make it abundantly clear that it has suffered a consi- 
derable set back The late jurist, W. E. Hall, foresaw in 
1889, when he published the third edition of his famous 
work ‘A Treatise on International Law,’ that the next great 
war would sorely try international law and belligerents 
would be unscrupulous in their conduct, and would be 
tempted to do everything that would bring the struggle to 
a speedy end; he added, however, that ‘looking back over 
the last couple of centuries, we see international law at the 
close of each fifty years in a more solid position than that 
which it occupied at the beginning of the period. Progres- 
sively, it has taken firmer hold, it has extended its sphere of 
operation, it has ceased to trouble itself about trivial forma- 
lities, it has more and more dared to grapple in detail with 
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the fundamental facts in the relations of states. The area 
within which it reigns beyond dispute has in that time been 
infinitely enlarged, and it has been greatly enlarged within 
the memory of living men. But it would be idle to pretend 
that this progress has gone on without check. In times 
when wars have been both long and bitter, in moments of 
revolutionary passion, on occasions when temptation and 
opportunity of selfishness on the part of neutrals have been 
great, men have fallen back into disregard of law and even 
into true lawlessness.” 

Have we really witnessed an effective consolidation of 
international law ? Or have the Germans gone one step 
further in their defence of the violation of the usages 
respected by other nations by developing a peculiar 
twist of defence? We have reason to think that the Ger- 
mans have but developed their old line and tone of thought 
on a new track altogether. Let us examine some of the con- 
cepts of international relations and organisations as develop- 
ed by the National Socialists of Germany during the short 
period of their dominance and see how far they represent a 
particular political philosophy in the process of elaboration 
and development. 

The National Socialists have been fostering a new doc- 
trine of foreign policy for Germany and, along with it, a new 
conception of the rightful basis of international relations. 
The gen<^al principles of foreign policy that Herr Hitler 
enunciated in his ‘ Mein Kampf ’ are these : “ From the les- 
son of that collapse (1918) it (Germany) may formulate an 
entirely new orientation for the conduct of its foreign policy. 
Internally reinforced through its new W eltanschaung , the 
German nation may reach a final stabilization of its policy 
towards the outside world. It may end by gaining what 
England has, what even Russia had, and what France again 
and again utilized as the ultimate grounds on which she was 
able to base correct decisions for her own interests, namely, 
A Political Testament.” 
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This Political Testament of the German Nation ought 
to lay down the following^ rules, which will be always valid 
Tor its conduct towards the outside world : 

“ Never permit two Continental Powers to arise in 
Europe. Should any attempt be made to organize a second 
military Power on the German frontier, by the creation of a 
state which may become a Military Power, with the prospect 
of an aggression against Germany in view, such an event 
confers on Germany not’ only the right but the duty to pre- 
vent by every means, including military means, the creation 
of such a State and to crush it, if created. See to it that the 
strength of our nation does not rest on colonial foundations 
but on those of our own native territory to come, and that it 
is in a position to give every descendant of our race a piece of 
gi'ound and soil that he can call his own. Never forget that 
the most sacred of all rights in this world is man’s right to 
the earth which he wishes to cultivate for himself and that 
the holiest of all sacrifices is that of the blood poured out for 
it.” 


IV 

Connected with this enunciation of German foreign 
policy, the National Socialists have been actively develop- 
ing a new doctrine of international relations which can be 
said to be based on the philosophy of Racialism that has been 
so much advanced in the last genei-ation by writers like 
Gobineau Houston Steward Chamberlain and Alfred 
Rosenberg. This new conception would reject the as- 
sumption of an abstract universal law valid for every one 
and would declare that law should be “that which is useful 
for the people ” and that the law enforced by the state should 
aim at the preservation of the people and all other laws 
which go against the interests of the people should not at all 
be regarded as constituting real law. Since the interests of 
the people should form the supreme consideration for 
the state, and since, on this basic assumption, even portions 
of the municipal law existing in the state can be justifiably 
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rejected as not being in conformity with this ideal, interna- 
tional law can be and has been more easily twisted, as being, 
rules concerning the external relations of the German people' 
and therefore necessarily bound to subserve the supreme in- 
terests of the people. The interests of the people would 
justify the National State to go beyond any norm by which 
its sovereign will might be bound. Thus the principles and 
features of international treaties by which Germany has been 
hitherto regarding itself as being bound, should be examin- 
ed in relation to their validity and essential justice from the 
point of viev/ of the interests and aims of the German people- 
Such examination should precede the acceptance of the 
‘binding nature of these rules which after all are not definite 
in the German sense, and can be interpreted with a certain 
amount of latitude. Therefore one should endeavour to 
understand to what extent these interpretations can go and 
whether the so-called siipreme interests of the German peo- 
ple will allow of the participation on terms of perfect equa- 
lity in the community of states by the Germans on a basis of 
equality. The political and binding character of interna- 
tional law would thei’cforo have to be rationally rejected by 
the German mind since there cannot exist any other force 
for the validity of an international treaty than its conformity 
with German interests and its safeguarding or promoting 
the vitality of the German people. Thus National Socialist 
lawyers make much of the Nordic-Germanic legal conscious- 
ness which should be the main criterion for judging the 
binding force of treaties, not to speak of civil rights and 
obligations. They put forward a now theory that the inter- 
national mind should bo freed from legal regulations and 
should be dominated by “ moral concepts like honour, res- 
pect and mutual confidence,” which alone can effectively 
solve all problems arising “ among proud and free nations.” 
One consequence of this assumption is that the notions of 
honour and chivalry which are so much brought into promi- 
nence in this connection can only do much to promote a new 
warefare. Another consequential idea that has been 
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receiving attention at the hands of German pub- 
licists is that the racial theory of law will natu- 
.rally result in the formation of different regional com- 
munities corresponding to different groups with the idea of 
an international regionalism and that thus the exist- 
ence of international law as a source of valid jurisdiction 
could be easily denied. The equality of states accepted by 
the German mind is regarded only as relative and not 
absolute, because the concrete value of the race is represent- 
ed by natural superiority or inferiority ; and the notion of 
equality of race would therefore only justify an inequality 
of states containing superior and inferior races. Some of 
these ideas have been fairly well developed already. They 
strike at the roots of the present concepts of internation- 
al law and state relations. Thus Professor J. Herz would 
stress the opportunistic character of German international 
jurisprudence as displayed at present and as already reveal- 
ed in Dr. Schecher’s book ‘Germany’s Exterior Public Law’ 
which sets forth the consequences of National Socialists’ 
world outlook for the legal order of German foreign rela- 
tions. He postulates : — “ The racial foundation of 
international law begins with the idea of racially 
delimited peoples, each of which shall embrace all the mem- 
bers of the same people and none but them. The national 
state which is ‘ racially satiated ’ is the ideal of international 
law and international order. Where there exist minorities 
or parts of different nationalities settled amidst others, the 
just solution is the multinational state with nationalities 
equally participating in government and enjoying the right 
of cultural connection with the conational state.” (The 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LIV, p. 543). 

Thus has national Socialism warped the fabric of inter- 
national jurisprudence already so radically affected in the 
epoch of the Great War by German jurists and publicists- 
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The Prophet of Islam (may peace and blessings of 
Allah be upon him) breathed his last at Madina in the month 
of Rabi'ul-awwal in the year 11 A.H. (632 AD.). He did 
not nominate a successor. It would be idle to speculate why 
he did not appoint the man who should take up and carry 
on his work. Perhaps he realised the strength of Arab 
tribal feeling, which recognised no hereditary principle, and 
left the members entirely free to select their own leader. 
Thus the necessity was upon the Muslims of Arabia to 
choose a leader to take the place of the Prophet of Allah and 
thus to fix for all time what was to be the nature of the 
Muslim state. 

The old free spirit of the Arabs was too strong, and as 
in the Pre-Islamic age, the tribes had chosen from time to 
time their chiefs, so it was now fixed that in Islam the leader 
was to be elected by the people. But whenever there is an 
election, there are always parties, and this was no exception. 
There were roughly four parties : The Muhdjirs: ■ They 
were the early believers, who had suffered with the Prophet 
at Makka, accompanied him to Madina and had fought at his 
side through all the campaigns. The Muhajirs belonged 
generally to the tribe of quraj/sh, whose supremacy was ad- 

* Considerations of space have made us confine ourselves to the 
treatment of succession to sovereignty and leave to a future occa- 
sion the discussion of questions like limitations to the exercise of 
sovereign power. 

81 
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milted throughout Arabia on account of their guardianship 
of the ka‘ba. 

The Ansar : These were the residents of Madina who 
had invited the Prophet to live among them. The Ansar be- 
longed to the twp tribes, the Aws, and KHazraj. 

Then, there was the party of recent converts who had 
only embraced Islam at the last moment when Makka was 
captured by the Prophet in 628 A.D. They were the aristo- 
cratic party of Makka and had fought the new faith to the 
last. When these embraced Islam they were regarded by 
the others with more than suspicion. Their principal fami- 
ly was descended from TJmayya and was therefore called 
Umayyads. 

Lastly there was growing up a party that might be best 
described as legitimists. Their theory was that the leader- 
ship belonged to the leader, not because he was elected to 
it by the community, but because it was his right. He was 
appointed to it by Allah as the Prophet had been. This idea 
did not develop immediately, but somewhat later ; all the 
same it developed very rapidly as time and circumstances 
were such as to force it on. Of these parties the last two 
were not sufficiently strong in the beginning to make their 
presence felt. 

As soon as the news of the Prophet’s death reached the 
ears of the most faithful and earliest followers, Abu Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, they immediately took action to elect a successor. 
In the meanwhile some one from among the Ansar came 
with the news that the Banu KHazraj. the most numerous 
tribe in Madina that supported the Prophet, were holding a 
meeting in the THaqifa Bani Sa'ida, a place used as a coun- 
cil hall, and discussing the election of a successor to the Pro- 
phet. It was a critical moment. The unity of the Faith 
Avas at stake. A divided power would fall to pieces and all 
might be lost. The sovereignty of Islam demanded an un- 
divided Caliphate. So Abu Bakr and ‘Umar accompanied 
by .Abu ‘Ubavda. another leading chief, hurried to the spot 
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with a view to nip the trouble in the bud. On the way two 
friendly citizens coming from the excited assembly warned 
them of the risk they ran in entering it. They did not pay 
any heed and hastened on. In the meanwhile the men of 
Madina were bent upon an independent course. “ We have 
sheltered this nest of strangers ” they cried, “ It is by our 
good swords they have been able to plant the Faith. The 
ruler of Madina shall be from amongst ourselves.” They 
had already fixed their choice on Sa‘d ibn'Ubada, leader of 
the Banu KHazraj. Abu Bakr and his friends were just 
in time, for had the Ansar elected Sa‘d and taken pledge 
the solidarity of Islam would have been shattered to pieces. 
‘Umar was about to speak, when Abu Bakr, calm and firm, 
anticipated him thus : “ Every word,” said he, “ Which 

you, men of Madina, have uttered in your praise is true, and 
more than true; but in noble birth and influence the qaraysh 
are paramount, and to none but them will Arabia yield obe- 
dience.” “ Then ” cried they, “ let there be one chief 
amongst you and one from amongst us.” “ Away with 
you ! ” exclaimed ‘Umar, “ Two cannot stand together.” 
Then high words ensued. After much di.scussion, the Ansar 
came round to the view point of Abu Bakr. One of them 
stepping forward and said, “ For the pleasure of Allah and 
in obedience to His will alone have we been sacrificing life 
and property and now that the best interests of Islam so re- 
quii’e, we submit to the election of a successor from among 
the quraysh. .lust as we stood by the Prophet, even so do 
we pledge to stand by his successor.” And saying thus he 
took hold of Abu Bakr’s hand and swore allegiance to’ him. 
According to some reports, the first to do so were ‘Umar and 
Abu ‘Ubayda, and thereafter the Ansiiv batch after batch, 
came forward to make the pledge at the hand of Abu Bakr. 
Sa‘d ibn ‘Ubada was the solitary exception. Acknowledged 
thus by the men of Madina there could be no doubt of Abu 
Bakr’s acceptance by the Muhajirs. He was not only one of 
themselves but the Prophet, when be lay on bis sick bed, 
appointed Abfi Bakr to take his place at the daily firayors, 
and had in a manner ali'eady indicated iiim as his successor 
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But ‘All is said to have refrained from doing homage 
for six months. The authenticity of this report is doubtful. 
There are other reports which say that he took the oath the 
sam.e day. It appears that ‘Ali and Zubayr were not pre- 
sent at the time of doing homage. Abu Bakr sent for them 
from their homes, and remonstrated with them for their 
staying away which might lead to a split in the camp of 
Islam. Thereupon both made the formal pledge, accepting 
.Abu Bakr as the KHalifa. It is just possible that Abu Bakr’s 
verdict against Fatima in the dispute over the Prophet’s in- 
heritance might have offended ‘Ali as it did the noble lady 
herself and the slight misunderstanding between ‘Ali and 
the KH alifa might have lent a handle to the report that ‘Ali 
did not do homage to Abu Bakr. But when Madina was at- 
tacked by hostile forces within a couple of months after the 
Prophet’s death, ‘Ali and Zubayr stood loyal by Abu Bakr 
and actually participated in the defence operations under 
the KHalifa’s orders. This fact will suffice to give the lie to 
all such reports. 

Abu Bakr was a person distinguished by piety and his 
affection for and close intimacy with the Prophet. He was 
two years younger than the Prophet, and was one of the 
earliest belie ver.s. The election of Abu Bakr did not pass 
off without a struggle in \vhich elements that later came to 
absolute schism and revolution are plainly visible. The 
scene, as it can be put together from the different accounts, 
is suggestive of the methods of modern politics. As soon as 
it was announced that the Prophet, who had held together all 
those clashing interests was really dead, a convention was 
called by the leaders of the people. There the strife ran so 
high between the Ansar and Muhajirs that they almost came 
to blows. Suddenly in the tumult, one of the Ansar, or ac- 
cording to another report, ‘Umar, ‘rushed the convention ’ 
by solemnly giving to Abu Bakr the hand of fealty The 
accomplished fact was recognised — as it has always been in 
Islam — and on. the next day the general mass of the people 
swore allegiance to the first KHalifa, literally successor of 
Muhammad the Prophet. ^ 
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With regard to this election it is necessary to note two 
things. If the idea of hereditary succession had existed 
then, Abu Bakr could not have been elected as KHalifa. and' 
none was moi’e entitled to it than ‘Ali, the husband of Fati- 
ma, the daughter of the Prophet. Secondly, when ‘Umar 
and others did homage to Abu Bakr immediately after the 
demise of the Prophet, the devolution of authority did not be- 
come complete till it was ratified by the homage next day of 
the whole Muslim community, for, according to Arabian 
notions, the leader of a nation, like the chieftain of a tribe, 
is the head and representative of his people and the nomina- 
tion remains invalid till confirmed by their homage. 

On the death of Abu Bakr in 13 A.H. (634 A.D.) there 
followed ‘Umar. His election passed off quietly. He had 
been nominated by Abu Bakr and nothing remained for the 
people but to confirm that nomination. Thus there entered 
a fresh principle, or rather a precedent, besides that of sim- 
ple election. A certain right was recognised in the KH alifa 
to nominate his successor, provided he chose one suitable 
and eligible in other respects. Abu Bakr did not nominate 
one of his own sons but the man who had been his right hand 
and who, he knew, could best build up the state. His fore- 
sight was proved by later events, and ‘Umar proved the 
second founder of Islam by his genius as a ruler and an 
organiser. During his reign Damascus and Jerusalem were 
taken, Persia crushed in the great battles of al-Qadisiya and 
Nahawand, and Egypt conquered. He was also the orga- 
niser of the Muslim state. 

When ‘Umar had received a mortal wound at the hand 
of an assassin he did not die on the spot, but had sufficient 
time to make arrangements for the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. He nominated a body of electors, consisting of the 
most important Companions of the Prophet, namely, ‘Ali, 
‘Uthman, Zubayr, Talha, Sa‘d, and ‘Abdu’l-Rahman ibn 
‘Awf. With these he associated his son ‘Abdullah who was 
only to take part in the deliberations- ‘Umar enjoined strict- 
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ly on his son not to stand as a candidate, though he was ask- 
ed to give his casting vote in case of an equal division. This 
’is, perhaps, the strongest proof to show that the idea of the 
hereditary monarchy did not exist then. 

‘Uthman was elected as the third KHalifa in 644 A.D. 
When ‘Uthman fell under the daggers of conspirators in 655 
A D. ‘Ali was chosen as the KHalifa. The election of these 
four KHalifas shows that there was neither any question of 
hereditary succession nor was the choice of either of these 
Kljalifas influenced by considerations of relationship. 

In 661 A.D. the office of the Caliphate passed into the 
hands of Mu'awiya, the founder of the Umayyad dynasty. 
Mu‘awiya was the first who attempted to establish the here- 
ditary Caliphate. But the elective principle was so firmly 
planted among the Arabs that Mu‘awiya and his successors 
of the Umayyad dynasty could not altogether disregard or 
over-ride it. 

Mu‘awiya nominated his son Yazid as his successor, and 
deputations from the chief cities in the empire came to 
Damascus, and took the oe ch of allegiance to Yazid. When 
Syria and ‘Iraq had thus paid homage to the heir apparent, 
the lOIalifa took his son with him to the holy cities of Makka 
and Madina and compelled the citizens there to accept this 
innovation, though in the face of considerable opposition. 
The pi’ecedent thus established by Mu‘av.dya was generally 
followed in later times throughout the ‘Abbasid period also. 
The. reigning Kllalifa proclaimed as his successor the most 
competent of his sons, or his favourite son if affection or pre- 
judice influenced his choice or the best qualified of his kins- 
men. The oath of allegiance was then taken to this prince 
as heir apparent, first in the capital and then throughout 
the other cities of the empire. But the direct succession of 
father and son was little exemplified in actual practice. We 
have the mo.st clear and convincing proof of this in the fact 
that of the fourteen rulers of the Umayyad dynasty only four 
had their sons as successors. Similarly of the first twenty- 
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four rulers of the house of the ‘Abbas covering a period of 
more than two centuries only six were succeeded by sons 

• 

The old Arabian idea of seniority was in constant con- 
flict with the zeal of the father to appoint his son as his suc- 
cessor. There are many instances which show the tenacity 
of the old Arabian right of election and the root it had taken 
among the people. ‘Abdu’l-Malik (685 A.D.) proposed the 
election of and homage to his two sons by a plebiscite of the 
whole nation. He instructed the governors to bring the 
whole weight of official influence to bear upon the people. 
In accordance with the order of the KH alifa. the governor of 
Makka summoned the people, but one of the jurists Sa‘id 
ibn Musayb declined to elect a successor during the life time 
of a reigning sovereign. The governor even intimidated 
him but Sa‘id held fast to his view. The governor reported 
the matter to ‘Abdu’l-Malik who censured the governor 
thus: “ Either you should have immediately beheaded the 
man or let him alone.” The latter course was adopted and 
the jurist was left alone. 

Thus the history of the earlier Caliphate shows 
that election by the people or nomination of a successor by 
the reigning sovereign confirmed by the homage of the peo- 
ple was regarded as the only valid title to the throne. Elec- 
tion and homage were looked upon as a sacred tie linking the 
sovereign to the people. 

But when the power of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate had sunk 
into insignificance it became more common for son to suc- 
ceed his father, though throughout the whole period, politi- 
cal theory maintained that the office was elective; and in the 
opinion of the Sunni legists, the Caliphate was always an 
elective office, and they accordingly lay down rules as to the 
qualifications of the electors. Even up to modern times 
there are survivals, under the Ottomon Sultanate, of this 
ancient form of the institution. 




FINANCES OF LOCAL BOARDS IN MADRAS. 
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Tax Sources . — District Boards in Madras are mainly 
financed by the land cess which is collected by the Govern- 
ment at the rate of one and a half anna in the rupee of the 
annual rental value of all agricultural land. The annual 
rental value is taken to be the amount payable to Govei'n- 
ment either as assessment, lease amount, or royalty for the 
land, together with any water-rate payable for irrigation. 
Even in the case of land which does not pay the full rate, the 
theoretical annual rental is calculated for purposes of levy- 
ing the land cess. The District collectors are responsible 
for fixing the rental and collecting the cess, while the 
amount collected is paid to the District Boards direct by the 
Government without any deduction being made for the 
cost of collection. 

The Boards can also levy a profession tax and a house- 
tax. But the levy of the house-tax is limited to the areas 
where the tax was levied before 1st April 1930. The Boards 
have the power to specify the local limits of the area in 
which, the rate at which, the date from which and the period 
for which, either of these taxes, may be levied. But ‘very 
few District Boards have imposed these taxes and the gene- 
ral tendency has been to discontinue their levy even in places 
where they were previously in force. 

The finances of District Boards are inelastic. Till the 
year 1920, land cess, tolls on roads and house-tax in restrict- 
ed areas were the only sources of revenue, besides a liberal 
dole of grants-in-aid. The Act of 1920 provided for the im- 
position of a profession tax, a tax on companies and a pil- 
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grim tax. In the Amendment Act of 1930, the tax on Com- 
panies was merged in the profession tax. But the Boards 
have been reluctant to levy the profession tax which is be- 
ing discontinued even in places where it had been pre- 
viously imposed, with Government sanction which has so 
far been readily accorded. The tax was levied only by six 
Boai’ds in the year 1936-37, yielding the aggregate the negli- 
gible sum of Rs. 88.000. In 1937-38 only seven Boards levied 
the tax yielding Rs. 91,590. Though several Boards attempted 
to levy the tax, yet, owing to the lack of proper outdoor 
staff on an adequate scale for assessment and collection, and 
the dejjendence of the Boards on an unwilling body of vil- 
lage officers, profession tax has lost its value as a form of 
taxation and failed in several cases. The levy and collec- 
tion of this tax in non-panchayat areas, with no efficient 
machinery for assessment and collection, was found not 
worth the trouble. The pilgrim tax, as in case of municipali- 
ties, has to be spent on sanitation, etc., in connection with 
pilgrim traffic and it plays, therefore, no significant part in 
the general finances of District Boards. 

In the year 1931 tolls, which formed till then an im- 
portant source of tax revenue to the District Boards next 
only to land cess, were abolished and replaced by grants 
from the receipts under the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 
Though at the time of the passing of the Act, it was expect- 
ed that the compensation out of the proceeds of the Act on 
motor vehicles would approximate to receipts from tolls, in 
actual practice, however, the allotment made from the in- 
come of the Motor Vehicles Tax has given the Boards much 
smaller revenues than from tolls. In 1931 the Boards were 
collecting a sum of Rs. 41 . 50 lakhs from tolls, but in 1932 
they only received a sum of Rs. 15.80 lakhs fi’om the pro- 
ceeds of the Motor Vehicles Tax. Although there has been 
a marked increase in the compensation paid from the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act in the period 1935-37, the figures 
being Rs. 24.9^ lakhs for 1935-36 and Rs. 27.49 lakhs for 
1936-37, the finances of the Boards have not yet recovered 
from the blow of 1932. , 
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Non-Tax Revenue . — In regard to non-tax revenues 

also, there is not much hope for the Boards. In the Act of 

1920, a long list of dangerous and offensive trades wa3 

drawn up and included, and the taking of licences from the 

concerned Board was required before anyone carried on the 

trade or established industries or factories. Licence for 
* 

plying motor vehicles for hire was also insisted on. But, of 
late, Government have been impressing on the local Boards 
not to look upon licences as a source of revenue, as they 
were supposed to partake the nature of taxes. And with 
the passing of the Traffic Contract Act, the power of the Dis- 
trict Boards to levy licence fees on motor vehicles plying for 
hire has been taken away and they are to be given com- 
pensation in lieu of this income. It remains to be seen if 
the compensation will be at least as much as the Boards 
were deriving from licence fees. 

In a few districts the income from markets and bus- 
stands forms a lucrative source. Tree planting also affords 
another good source. Elut. notwithstanding the issue of 
periodical circular.s both by the Government of India and 
the Provincial Government calling on the Boards to carry 
out avenue planting on a systematic basis, aboriculture has 
not yet received such attention as it deserves. Railwa^ys 
are owned by a few Boards, but the attempt has been to vest 
their management and ownership in the Government. 
Only one Board that of Coimbatore — has so far undertaken 
the running of bus-services. 

All these disturbing factors both in the tax and non-tax 
sotirces have tended to upset the financial balance 
of most of the Boards and land cess has, as a result, 
become the all-important source of local finance in the rural 
areas. It is therefore necessary, to examine the system of the 
levy of land cess. 

Land Cess . — As stated at the outset, land cess is theore- 
tically based on the annual rental value of agricultural land 
and is linked up with the land revenue system in force. 
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The assessment is on the land and is made by the Settlement 
Department, and is usually fixed for a period of thirty years. 
But the annual rental has very little relation to the actual 
rental value of the land. Annual rental value, as under- 
stood by economists, means “ the balance left when the ex- 
penses of production are deducted from the^ gross value of 
the produce raised from land ”. If the expenses of produc- 
tion are to include (besides the theoretical wages of the pea- 
sant, the cost of manure, the upkeep of bulls and deprecia- 
tion on their lives and the levies of the machinery employ- 
ed) the cost of subsistence of the peasants plus a 
small margin of surplus, the annual rental value may be 
looked upon as an ideal basis of taxation and it is in this 
light that it is looked at by all students of public finance. 
But neither of these accepted principles is followed by Gov- 
ernment officers in making settlements. “ Assessment is on 
the land and does not depend on the description of the pro- 
duce or on the caste or circumstances of the person who 
holds the land.” In the first place, the grain value is 
determined with reference to the most suitable food grain 
that can be grown in that particular type of land and not 
with reference to any commercial crop that the cultivator 
may actually grow. Secondly, the conversion of the grain 
value into money value is made on the basis of the average, 
price of the twenty preceding non-famine years and may not 
often bear any relation to the current market prices. Thus 
the assessment has very little relation to the real rental value 
of the land. 

Since land cess is indissolubly connected with the land 
revenue policy of the Government, the system which is 
favourable to the cultivator undoubtedly affects the income 
of the Boards, because only when the periodical settlements 
raise the annual rental could the income of the Boards from 
the cess also be raised. But the present trend is all towards 
granting remissions and fixing the annual rental at a lower 
level — ^which only shows that our peasants are too poor to 
bear even this assessment which, according to strict econo- 
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mic theory and the practice obtaining in other countries, is 
too liberal. Naturally these relief measures affect the in- 
come of the Boards adversely. Neither is it possible for the 
District Boards to undertake the determination of the annu- 
al rental value independently of the Settlement Department 
as they have no agency of their own and cannot afford to 
maintain one. 

Even assuming that practical considerations preclude 
any possibility of an attempt to determine the annual rental 
value and that the presen i basis should continue, the system 
has been found objectionable from two points of view: — 
(a) the burden on the cultivator and (b) the revenues of 
the Boards. In the ryotwari area, the assessment is based 
on the rental valne; while in the Zamindari area it is based 
on the rent paid to the Zamindar by the tenants. It is notori- 
ous that the rent levied by the Zamindar is disproportionate- 
ly high when compared with a similiar holding in the ryot- 
wari area. The tenant of the Zamindar is thus doubly stung. 
He has not only to pay a high rent, but in consequence of this 
high payment, he has to pay a heavier cess. Until and unless 
the assessment of all land is on a uniform basis, this inequa- 
lity and injustice will persist. The second criticism is the 
uniformity of rate. The poorest cultivator has to pay the 
•cess at the same rate as the wealthy cultivator. This pro- 
cedure is opposed to the principle of all taxation — ability to 
pay. The burden on a poor cultivator of a levy of 18 pies 
in the rupee is infinitely greater than it is on the wealthy 
cultivator. Whereas in municipal areas holdings below a 
certain annual value is exempt, in rural areas the grant of 
such relief is not permissible. The principle of progression 
must be introduced by increasing the rate with increased 
assessments This will increase the income from cess to 
some extent. Above all, the Boards must be given the option 
to raise the rate of land-cess according as their requirements 
warrant. 

In short, the main objection to land-cess as at present 
levied is the abnormally long period for which the cess 
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revenue remains stationary. Even where there has been a 
perceptible increase in the annual rental value, the Boards 
have to remain content with the cess based on lower values 
prevailing at the time of assessment. Again, the income of 
the Boards has come to be closely associated with the land 
revenue policy of the Government. The present trend has 
been to reduce the burden of land revenue and the Boards 
are gradually feeling the brunt of these relief measures of 
Government. In England, when agricultural relief came to 
stay, Government compensated the local bodies by increas- 
ing the grants-in-aid. This was possible because England 
is not an agricultural country, and the exchequer there is 
not mainly dependent on land revenue as in our country. 
Liberal grants-in-aid are not possible in Madras, as the Gov- 
ernment itself is mainly dependent on the land revenue as 
its main source of revenue, and with the policy of prohibition, 
even the grants previously in force may be stop- 
ped in the absence of a suitable alternative to the income from 
excise which has to be foregone. Thus we are forced to 
arrive at the conclusion that the present basis of land cess, 
however imperfect, must continue, unless n derating of agri- 
cultural land is made as in England which is, however, not 
possible under the existing conditions of Provincial finance. 

Grants-in-aid. — Grants-in-aid from the Government 
towards services entrusted to the Boards — which are semi- 
national in character such as education, public health, roads, 
— form an important feature of their financial system. The 
grants were not substantial till 1905-6, since when a real 
advance was made owing to the generosity of the Imperial 
Government which in that year and the year following, had 
vast surpluses and the Madras Government was put in pos- 
session of large funds for distribution among the local bodies. 
In 1873-74 the grants had formed 27 per cent of the total 
income of the Boards, falling down to 0.9 per cent of the 
receipts in 1880-81, and then rising to 4 per cent by 1901-02 
or ranging from 2 to 3 lakhs of rupees. In 1905-06 the 
grants amounted to Rs. 26.5 lakhs and rose to Rs. 76 lakhs 
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in 1913-14. From that year on, Government made recurring 
grants in aid of the general resources and in 1920 they sup- 
plemented their grants by a mileage grant for the mainte’- 
nance of trunk roads. A supplemental grant for specially 
poorer Boards and a special grant to Boards levying land 
cess in excess of one anna in the rupee were added. In 
1915 Government had also offered to pay half the initial and 
recurring cost of new hospitals and dispensaries. Special 
gi'ants for the improvement of village roads, construction of 
new bridges and culverts, provision of wells, improvements 
to medical buildings and provision of water-supply were 
annually made but these allotments depended on the state 
of Provincial finances 

In 1920 the Government of Madras appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the financial relations that should subsist 
between them and the local bodies. In accordance with the 
committee’s recommendations, Government laid down as 
their future policy ( 1 ) that ordinarily grants should be made 
for specific purposes, and not in aid of general resources of 
local bodies; (2) that grants-in-aid to local bodies should be 
confined to semi-national services which would be determin- 
ed by the Government; (3) that the aid might take the shape 
of central administration of a service or part of a service, 
also to be determined by the Government; (in which case 
the whole cost of such administration would be borne by 
the Provincial Government) or of a payment to the local 
body of the cost or part of the cost of administering the 
service; (4) that exception to the general rule restricting 
grants for specific services should be made in case of poor 
Boards and of pilgrim centres and sanitaria; (5) that grants 
for capital expenditure should be met out of loan funds; and 
(6) that gi’ants should bo made on the post-payment system. 

In pursuance of these principles, Government ear- 
marked the general resources grant for the maintenance of 
second class roads after deducting therefrom a portion to 
cover the cost of the District Health Service formed in 1923, 
and agreed to continue to make grants for trunk roads on a 
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mileage basis and to make the incidence of charges for con- 
struction and maintenance of bridges and crossways follow 
those of the roads on which they were situated. They also 
agreed that a share of the charges in respect of medical insti- 
tutions other than those at district headquarters should be 
met from the provincial funds that no grants for minor sani- 
tary works should be paid to local Boards; that Government 
should contribute towards rural water-supply schemes and 
that the recovery of the cost of vaccine supplied to local 
bodies should be relieved of the charges of veterinary insti- 
tutions. They relieved the District Boards of the burden 
of maintaining District Board Engineers and pro- 
vincialised the service in 1923. They also took over 
medical institutions at taluk headquarters and gave subsi- 
dies for rural dispensaries in order to enable the Boards to 
extend medical relief in rural areas. They distribute qui- 
nine free in highly malarious districts. In regard to second- 
ary education, they continued the grants for specific second- 
ary schools. It was considered that collegiate or secondary 
education was not the prime duty of the local Boards. 

The Financial Relations Committee recommended that 
the local Boards might be ernpov/ered to levy a surcharge at 
a rate not exceeding one anna in the rupee on Abkari re- 
venue. The Government did not accept this recommenda- 
tion, nor were they prepared to give practical effect to the 
rule inserted in the Local Boards Act of 1920 that the Gov- 
ernment might transfer annually to the District Board a 
share of the excise revenue collected in the district. 

In the years after 1920, Government increased the 
grants to the Boards from Rs. 81 lakhs to Rs. 147 lakhs in 
1932-33, and Rs. 132 lakhs in 1935-36. In the last mention- 
ed year, the grants amounted to nearly 40 per cent of their 
total income. 

The present policy of the Government in regard to 
grants, based on the recommendations of the Financial 
Relations Committee, is that “no grants are to be sanctioned, 
except on a clear understanding that the Government are 
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at liberty to reduce or withdraw them, if the services for 
which they were intended, were not efficiently administer- 
ed.” This, together with the uniform administi’ation of half 
grants irrespective of the financial position of the Boards, 
has resulted in concentrating disbursement on areas which 
are well-off at the expense of poorer areaff which are not 
able to take advantage of Government subsidies for effecting 
improvements. There must be a certain elasticity in the 
distribution of grants and the peculiar or special need of each 
locality must be taken into account and grants increased ac- 
cordingly. This has been the trend of development else- 
where to-day, especially in England and Australia 

Provincialization . — Government have from time to time 
taken over duties or services provisionally undertaken by 
local bodies. This process of provincialization is resorted to 
not merely to give relief to the local Boards, but also to im- 
prove the standard of efficiency of the services taken over. 
The provincialization of District Board Engineering Services, 
inspection of schools by Deputy Inspectors and educational 
supervisors, the establishment and maintenance of institu- 
tions for the training of teachers and medical practitioners, 
the care of lunatics, the maintenance of veterinary institu- 
tions and district and taluk headquarter hospitals, mainte- 
nance of district health service and inspectors and taking up 
measures for the suppression of plague, may be cited as in- 
stances of such provincialization. Exemption from the obli- 
gation to pay contributions in respect of services rendered 
by the Provincial Government, as in the case of the cost of 
the staff of local fund auditors and the cost of supply of 
vaccine lymph, constitutes another method of giving relief 
to the Boards. Rural water-supply has now been provin- 
cialized, but panchayats with a population of over 5,000 or 
those which have an annual income of Rs. 3,000 have been 
excluded from the scope of the scheme and are expected to 
finance their water-supply schemes with the aid of Govern- 
ment grants. 
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Income and Expenditure . — There are now 31 District 
Boards in the Presidency and on 30-6-1938 there were. 435 
iJlajor Panchayats and 5865 Minor Panchayats. The total 
ordinary running charges of the service and expenditure on 
works of District Boards in 1935-36 amounted to Rs. 385 
lakhs. The expenditure met from provincial grants amount- 
ed to Rs. 132 lakhs. The expenditure incurred by Major 
Panchayat Boards aggregated nearly Rs. 30 lakhs and their 
income in the same year was Rs. 34 lakhs. Information re- 
garding Minor panchayats is not readily available. According 
to statistics recently obtained from the District Panchayat 
Officers, it is seen that Minor panchayats had accumulated 
a sum of Rs 17.4 lakhs by the end of 1937. 

The District Boards maintained 34,595 miles of roads, 
of which 3086 were trunk roads. The expenditure on trunk 
roads amounted to Rs. 20.18 lakhs against which District 
Boards earned a total government grant of Rs. 18.23 lakhs. 
The expenditure on second class roads was Rs. 43 . 80 lakhs 
and a sum of Rs. 14.6 lakhs was met from Government 
grant. The total expenditure under the head of communi- 
cations was Rs. 150 lakhs. The compensation from the pro- 
ceeds of the Motor Vehicles Taxation amounted to Rs. 25 
lakhs. The income from ferries yielded Rs. 3 . 37 lakhs. The 
net expenditure on communications in 1935-36 from Districit 
Board funds amounted to nearly Rs. 47 lakhs. The Govern- 
ment have since 1937 required the District Boards to spend 
on certain roads classified as marketing roads an amount 
equivalent to the maximum grant allotted for second class 
roads or twice that grant on the maintenance of marketing 
and other second class roads put together. 

Education tax, which is a surcharge up to 25 per cent 
of the land cess, was levied during the year in all District 
Boards except Nellore. It yielded Rs. 15.87 lakhs The 
Boards maintained 17,350 elementary schools, of which 
14,456 were for boys and 2,894 were for girls. They main- 
tained 65 hospitals and 829 dispensaries of western medicine, 
237 dispensaries of Indian medicine and one homeopathic 
dispensary. 
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The receipts under remunerative enterprises totalled 
Rs. 35 . 40 lakhs under the ordinary account and Rs. 22 . 42 
lakhs under the capital account. Tree-planting yielded *3 
total revenue of Rs, 2.55 lakhs, and expenditure incurred 
thereon amounted to Rs. 78 lakhs. Less than 60 per cent 
of the total mileage of roads possesses avenues. The Town 
Planning Act was in force in 41 panchayat areas and the 
town planning activities engaged the attention of a few 
panchayat boards also. Electric lighting schemes have been 
undertaken by a few panchayat boards in the Chingleput 
District and they are proving remunerative. 

Government also undertake to give loans to local bodies 
for capital works and for covering deficits in revenues caus- 
ed by extraordinary circumstances. The outstanding debt 
of local Boards stood in the year 1935-36 at Rs. 72.593 lakhs 
of which Rs. 58.46 lakhs were due to Government. If the 
Boards have not taken a bolder policy in the matter of finan- 
cing from borrowed funds of capital works which will bene- 
fit more than one generation, the fault lies wholly with the 
Boards who have been averse to develop their resources to 
a sufficient extent to enable them to repay the borrowed 
capital. 

Prior to 1923, the Government Treasury allowed over- 
drafts to District and Taluk Boards, but as the Boards de- 
veloped a large tendency to overdraw their credit, the posi- 
tion was re-examined by Government who defined the sys- 
tem of banking, accounting and audit. The funds of Dis- 
trict Boards are lodged in the Treasury generally and since 
1923 the Treasury acts merely as a banker- Panchayat 
Boards bank with the Treasury, Co-operative Society or post 
office Savings Bank. 

Audit and Accounts . — Tlie accounts of the local Boai’ds 
are audited by the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts and 
his assistants, and their cost is entirely met by the Govern- 
ment. The Examiner has been empowered to surcharge on 
the person or persons responsible, the amount of loss that 
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may be caused by neglect or misconduct. Arrangements 
have been made from 1937 to have the accounts of all Minor 
Fanchayats regularly audited by District Panchayat Officers 
and their assistants, and the Inspector of Local Boards re- 
views them. An improvement was noticed in the general 
condition of the* maintenance of accounts of District Boards 
but a deterioration is noticeable in the case of ex-unions. 
Tt is hoped to bring the condition of accounts of these Boards 
to a satisfactory standard in course of time. The Surcharge 
Rules constitute a wholesome check over any tendency, on 
the part of local authorities, to cause loss to the Board funds. 



INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


BY 


P. S. Lokanatiian, M.A., D.Sc., 

University of Madras. 

The pi'oblem of industrial finance, important as it has 
always been since the Industrial Commission surveyed the 
field in 1918, has once again been bx’ought to the forefront 
on account of another war which finds India in the same state 
of unreadiness as she was during the last war. There is 
to-day, however, greater realisation of the oppoi’tunities to 
industrial expansion which the war has opened up and of 
the need to avail of them. But of practical action there 
seems to be little in evidence either on the side of Govern- 
ment or of private industrialists. On the other hand, the 
industrial reorganisation and exjoansion contemplated by 
the National Planning Committee implies a consideration of 
the methods of industrial financing proper to such expan- 
sion In one way or another, therefore, whether as a result 
of the need for industrial development on account of . the 
natural protection afforded by the war or on account of the 
more permanent schemes of expansion outlined by the Plann- 
ing Committee, the question of industrial finance has to be 
fully examined if the hopes of the country are not t« be 
thwarted. 

The first consideration that will have to be borne in 
mind is that finance cannot be entirely dissociated from in- 
dustrial organisation and management, and experience has 
shown that too often the so-called inadequacy of financial 
facilities is often a cloak to cover the defects of management. 
Not even the most efficient banking and financial organisa- 
tion can help an industrialist whose estimates of his finan- 
cial requirements are grossly faulty and therefore starts his 
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business on an utterly inadequate financial plan or whose 
judgment of the profitability of his venture is hopelessly un- 
'trustworthy. For example, out of the large number of ap- 
plications received from small and medium sized businesses 
for assistance from the Government of Madras, 90 per cent 
are so unsound in themselves that they do not deserve the 
slightest financial aid. Again the short though limited ex- 
perience of the Tata Industrial Bank clearly revealed the fact 
that its willingness to assist industries financially and to un- 
derwrite the shares of new companies was limited by “the 
want of sound new propositions The existence of pro- 
fitable opportunities is a necessary condition of industrial 
financing and as long as these are lacking, finance cannot 
create them. The view expressed long ago by the Industrial 
Commission that “ the difficulty in raising capital for indus- 
tries is mainly the measure, even in India, not of the insuffi- 
ciency or inaccessibility of money, but of the opinion which 
its possessors hold of the industrial propositions put before 
them” remains still true. 

Secondly, the notion that it is the duty of the ordinary 
deposit banks to provide the whole of the working capital of 
a business and if possible even a portion of the block capital 
has persisted to this day and is partly responsible for the 
systematic under-capitalisation in many industries. Too 
often the initial paid-up capital has been insufficient for the 
fixed expenditure required and quite inadequate for the mini- 
mum working capital which is in reality in the nature of 
pcniianent capital and, therefore, must be raised in the 
form of permanent finance by way either of shares or deben- 
tures. Without a change in the whole spirit and the structure 
of commercial banking in India, it would be impossible for 
banks to attempt to finance the long-term needs of industry. 
Even in Germany or in other countries of Europe where 
banking is of the mixed type, doing both commercial and 
industrial financing, the banks serve only as a temporary 
intermediaiy between the industrial company and the pub- 
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lie and finance the long-term needs only in the hope that 
ultimately the public could be persuaded to take up the 
shares and debentures guaranteed by the banks. But tho 
defects of such a system have been apparent during the last 
depression and everywhere there is a feeling that commer- 
cial banks are taking too much risk in investing the public’s 
deposits in industrial undertakings, and legislation has been 
attempted in some ccuniries in Europe with a view to res- 
tricting the powers of commercial banks in respect of indus- 
trial financing. Hence industrialists in India will do well 
not to rest their hopes on the possibility of bringing 
about a change in the banking structure of India so as to 
make it correspond to the mixed system of banking as in 
Europe. 

Since the ordinary banks in India do not cater to the 
long-term requirements of industry, there has been a ten- 
dency, in all discussions on the subject, to concentrate atten- 
tion on proposals for the establishment of institutions which 
would provide industries with long-term capital to the ex- 
clusion of the perhaps more important problem of a well- 
organised system of commercial banking. Contrary to the 
widely held opinion that because deposit banks do not grant 
long-term credit nor give advances against the security of 
buildings and plant they are of no consequence to industrial 
finance, the present writer holds the view that in the consoli- 
dation and development of a sound money and banking 
organisation with all that it implies lies the key to the solu- 
tion of a large part of the problem of industrial finance.^ 

There are those who hold the view that India does not 
abound in untapped banking facilities and that the scope for 
further extension is somewhat limited. When it is remem- 
bered that nearly 85 per cent of the towns in India are not 
served by a bank, that industries suffer from lack of remit- 
tance facilities, and that several small industries in Bengal, 
Bihar, United Provinces, and Madras etc. depend upon 
moneylenders for all the short-term capital they need, 
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it is clear that an extension of banking on modern 
lines is the most urgent need of the hour. The most 
serious handicap to medium sized industrial units is 
the high cost of capital, and the mobilisation of money 
through the extension of banking facilities would have 
the effect of . bringing about a reduction in the rate 
of interest, not so much on the capital supplied by joint- 
stock banks themselves as on that part of the capi- 
tal now provided at an exorbitant rate by the indigenous 
banker and moneylender The smaller collieries and tea 
estates have had to borrow at rates of interest varying from 
18 to 36 per cent. It is true that increased deposits are 
conditioned by an increase in the incomes and the savings 
habit of the people. But the position is undoubtedly im- 
proving. The closing of the former avenues to employment 
of the public’s resources in the form of loans for consumption 
and of private moneylending has diverted resources to bank- 
ing deposits. The regulation of money-lending, the fixing 
of the rates of interest on agricultural loans which most pro- 
vinces have now adopted, and the restrictions imposed 
generally on u.surious lending will have the effect of cheapen- 
ing the credit available to industry and agriculture alike. 
Savings may increasingly be expected to take the form of 
banking deposits. But no permanent reduction in the rate 
of interest on borrowings can be secured unless the indigen- 
ous bankers who play such a large part in the financing of 
agriculture and small industries are brought within the ambit 
of the money market and are linked up with the Reserve 
Bank on a regular and well-defined basis. The conditions 
proposed by the Reserve Bank to ensure this end arc rather 
stringent and should be relaxed if the full benefit of the re- 
organised indigenous banking system is to accrue to the 
industrialist. 

The establishment of the Reserve Bank of India in 1935 
marks an important stage in the banking organisation of the 
country. Prior to its establishment there was divided con- 
trol of the currency and credit conditions of the country. 
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Government controlled the currency, and credit was con- 
trolled if at all by the Imperial Bank of India. Not only was 
there a lack of co-ordination between the two but often oc- 
casions arose when Government carried on their money 
market operations without reference to the conditions of 
credit available to industry. The new Reserve Bank of India 
may certainly be expected to obviate such defects in the old 
system. But experience of the working of the Reserve Bank 
during the last three years has already indicated certain 
short-comings in the Act which need to be rectified. There has 
been a definite misunderstanding between the Reserve Bank 
and the joint-stock banks as to the circumstances when the 
former may be expected to come to the aid of the latter and 
as to the quality of the paper that will be regarded by the 
Reserve Bank as eligible for rediscount. These misunder- 
standings should be set right, and one of the main purposes 
of the creation of the Reserve Bank, namely that the Reserve 
Bank should be “the lender in the last resort,” should not 
be lost sight of. 

The development of trade bills the lack of which is res- 
ponsible both for the rigidity of bank credit and for the un- 
willingness of the Reserve Bank to grant rediscounting facili- 
ties should be the pre-occupation of the Reserve Bank. The 
stamp duty on bills .should be reduced and public ware- 
houses should be built whose warrants might be utilised as 
collateral security, thus dispensing with the necessity of 
handing over the goods to the banker — an act which Indian 
industrialist considers derogatory. In these and vafious 
other ways the conditions of granting short-term credit to 
industry should be liberalised. 

So much has been said above of the provision of short- 
term financial facilities to industry, for in India the problem 
of industrial finance has often been regarded as only con- 
cerned with the provision of fixed and long-term capital and 
not equally with that of providing the circulating or revolv- 
ing credits which industry requires in no less degree Indeed 
in India the latter aspect of the question is even more import- 
84 
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ant that the former, because while perhaps no country has 
solved successfully the problem of supplying long-term 
jinance to industry, most advanced industrial countries have 
on the whole successfully evolved a system of providing cir- 
culating capital to industry on easy terms. India has still 
to solve this part of the problem. 

II 

The other part of the problem arises from the fact that 
industry requires block capital besides a part of the 
permanent working capital needed by it. This must 
ultimately come from the savings of the public; for obvious- 
ly if the public would not invest either because of their un- 
willingness or of their inability, no institution can help in the 
matter. Banks or other financial agencies of different 
kinds can only act as intei'mediaries for short periods bet- 
ween the stage of planning the business and its ultimate 
ownership in the hands of the investing public. There is 
undoubtedly a variety of practice in the methods and machi- 
nery of the long-term capital market. In Britain, Scandi- 
navia, and Latin America the banks devote themselves al- 
most entirely to deposit banking, and leave investment or 
industrial banking to separate specialised institutions. The 
banks in the continent of Europe — in Germany and more 
especially in Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium, etc. — and in 
U.S.A. have followed a different policy by which both kinds 
of banking have been undertaken by the deposit banks, and 
the system was more the result of certain special circum- 
stances than one of inevitability. That there are short- 
comings in the first system and grave dangers in the second 
was clearly revealed during the recent economic depression. 
The British system of extreme specialisation of functions 
led to a lack of knowledge on the part of banks of the needs 
of industry. British banks were also unwillingly forced to 
become permanent creditors of large sections of British 
industry because their funds got tied up in the industry 
and the “frozen” credits took a long time to become mobile. 
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During this period the banks were compelled to become 
partners, however unwillingly, in the industry. But this 
“forced” contact was not felt to be an unmixed evil. it 
came to be recognised that there was need for close co-opera- 
tion between industry and finance and that “ the most bene- 
ficial kind of relationship was one where bankers and finan- 
cial leaders were able to, by their confidential and continuous 
relationship with industrialists, not only to supplement the 
information at the disposal of the industrialists but also to 
give aid of very great value in all financial problems.” This 
service to the extent to which commercial banks were unable 
to render it was recommended to be j)erformed by a special 
company specially to be established by the industrialists and 
bankers in co-operation In conformity with the above re- 
commendation of the Macmillan Committee, an industrial 
bank was established a few years ago. The United 
Dominions Trust organised a company called Credit for 
Industry, Ltd. with a large paid-up capital and with re- 
sources to be augmented by further capital and debentures. 
It would grant loans up to £50,000 for periods running 
from two to twenty years. It will cater particularly to the 
smaller and medium sized concerns but it will not finance 
new inventions or acquire existing business units. Other 
financial institutions are also likely to be established. The 
gap found to exist in the machinery for financing the long- 
term needs of British industries has now been sought to be 
filled up by private institutions formed by bankers acting 
in collaboration with industrialists. 

The continental system of mixed banking carried with 
it always some lurking dangers. But Germany was able by 
a careful management of its investments and deposits to 
avoid the dangers for a long time. The proportion of long- 
term deposits to total deposits was very high in German 
banks and so also was the proportion of “ own ” resources 
to total deposits. They were careful in effecting a proper 
distribution of their assets among a considerable number 
of industries and were anxious to place the industrial securi- 
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ties with the public as quickly as possible and not to hold 
them in their own hands. Contrary to the common belief, 
lasting participation in industrial enterprises has not been 
part of the general policy of German credit banks, although 
there have been occasions when securities remained with 
them on accouAt of the difficulty of placing them in the open 
market. But the post-war period brought about a great 
change in the situation. The German banks gradually re- 
duced their percentage of industrial securities portfolio, and 
indeed they were less tied to industry than the British depo- 
sit Banks. But even to-day there is more intimate co- 
operation and understanding between German banks and 
industry than there exists in Great Britain and the essential 
character of mixed banking system is still preserved. But 
since the credit banks want to be in a more liquid position 
than before, they want to abstain from locking up their funds 
in risky enterprises oi in ventures where the risks of immo- 
bile capital have appeared to them great They have 
therefore assisted in the formation of special financing com- 
panies in collaboration with industrialists In other coun- 
tries in Europe where there was closer association between 
banking and industry the dangers of such relationship led 
on the one hand to similar developments and on the other to 
legislation restricting the powers of the banks to carry on 
industrial banking. In France, for example, the deposit 
banks have established subsidiary companies for long-term 
industrial finance. In Italy similar influences are seen at 
work. The mixed banking business of Italian banks is giv- 
ing 'iilace to a division of functions. There has been a ten- 
dency away from universal banking to deposit banking. 
Banks have attempted to divest themselves of direct indus- 
trial participation. On the amalgamation of Credit Italiano 
with the Banco Nationale de Credit in 1930, it was decided 
to restrict the former to short-term deposit banking and to 
use the latter for long-term industrial financing. Through 
this device it was possible to secure the advantages to in- 
dustry of the mixed system “ without exposing the depositor 
to any greater risks than he remains under the English sys- 
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tern.” In U.S.A. too the large banks of New York, Chicago, 
etc. have constituted special companies as subsidiary securi- 
ties companies through which their investment business is 
transacted. The dangers of mixed banking were clearly 
seen when the American banking system collapsed in 1933, 
and adjustments are being made to reduce the dangers of 
industrial banking by the deposit banks. 

In Belgium where the system of mixed banking had 
apparently taken fii m root, the recent depression has effected 
a radical change. Apart from voluntary readjustments, 
legislation has been introduced by Government. By a series 
of decrees passed in 1934 banks were I’equired to give up 
their long-term industrial activities and reorganise along de- 
posit banking lines. Existing banks have now given up their 
industrial banking activities and have split themselves into 
two distinct concerns with a view to separating their indus- 
trial banking and deposit banking activities. 

These examples have been cited to show that there is no 
finality in the banking structure of different countries, that 
the adaptation of banking to changed industrial structure is 
desirable and inevitable and that no extreme view regarding 
the desirability or otherwise of specialisation or integi’ation 
of blinking functions can hold good for all time. The only 
permanent factor is the need for an effective machinery to 
advise the public in regard to industrial securities, to raise 
the capital from the public in various forms in the manner 
most convenient to them and to the industry and to be in 
intimate touch with the needs and difficulties of industry. 

Ill 

By whom and in what manner have these services been 
done, if at all, in India? Clearly not by the joint-stock banks 
which have been ineffective even as purveyors of revolving 
credits Managing Agents have been performing with vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency all those services which in other 
countries are done by banks, issue houses, and financial com- 
panies. Unfortunately their services were available only 
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in respect of some major industries and large-scale business 
units. Medium sized businesses were not able to find a 
financial institution which would supply their needs. 
Again the association of management and financing which 
the managing agency system has entailed has given the 
agents great power which has generally been abused. The 
cream of industrial pi’ofits was taken away by the managing 
agents leaving to the investor only a very inadequate return. 
Hence the free flow of capital to industries was generally 
dammed and dependence on the managing agents for indus- 
trial finance became more and more pronounced. 

In cases where managing agents did not raise capital 
from the public, the task was undertaken by individuals of 
varying degrees of ability and integrity, not always with 
happy results. These men were lacking in business or finan- 
cial experience and the capital which they put into the busi- 
ness together with what they were able to raise from the 
public was so inadequate that within a short time the busi- 
nesses collapsed. The loss incurred by the public scared 
away investment even in more profitable enterprises. The 
investing public in India are left with no guide or adviser to 
aid them in their industrial investment. On the other hand 
even sound propositions are unable to command enough 
capital. There have been several cases in recent years 
where the promoters of the most promising electric and 
other companies have failed to raise sufficient capital or to 
get the capital underwritten by any financial company. Thus 
there is a definite gap in India in the banking and financial 
machinery which must be filled so as to enable new busi- 
nesses to be started and financed smoothly and to provide 
them with sufficient long-term credit. 

In so far as the problem is one of scarcity of industrial 
capital, time and economic progress can alone solve it. Na- 
tional income must increase and savings must be directed 
more and more to industry and agriculture. But in respect 
of the capital available for industry the reform of the Com- 
pany Law in 10.36 should contribute not a little to inspire 
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confidence in the investor who can now be reasonably cer- 
tain that he will not be defrauded with impunity. Legisla- 
tion cannot by itself make people honest, but by punishing 
dishonesty and fraud, it can go a long way to check the worst 
abuses that have crept into industrial management and that 
have scared away the shy investor. 

But the problem of assisting . industry at moments 
when the capital market is unfavourable for the flotation of 
a public issue and of can-ying on the financial burden till 
the moment is ripe for a public issue still remains. The 
Indian Central Banking Committee has suggested one im- 
portant solution. It is that banks in India should carry on 
mixed banking of the German type and do for Indian in- 
dustry what German banks have done for German indus- 
try. But the more recent trends of industrial finance in the 
world have revealed the defects of that system. The inte- 
grity of the deposit banking system may be jeopardised by 
any radical departure from the tradition and practice of 
the Indian banks. Nor are all banks in a sufficiently strong 
position to undertake these increased functions which I’e- 
■ quire great financial strength and exceptional qualities of 
management. Hence the only institutions that can attempt 
this experiment are the Imperial Bank and one or two other 
banks. By cultivating a more sympathetic attitude to in- 
dustry, by greater contact with it and by advancing funds 
temporarily or by taking up debentures, as the German 
banks do until they are ready for issue to the public, they 
can do a great deal to help industry in raising perrognent 
capital. The present system by which industry depends so 
largely on managing agents directly or indirectly and on 
deposits from the public which are liable to recall at any 
moment should be altered- 

Indian opinion has often expressed itself overwhelming- 
ly in favour of the establishment of an industrial bank with 
Government assistance. It is too late in the day to argue that 
Governments should have nothing to do with industrial bank- 
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ing or that it should not afford financial aid to competitive 
industry. But the establishment of a State-owned or State- 
aided industrial bank may not only fail to solve the pro- 
blem but may affect harmfully industrial development. 
This is because these institutions unless organised by indus- 
trialists or by bankers or by both in collaboration will be 
seriously deficient in banking and industrial experience and 
Investments are likely to be so unprofitable that the banks 
may become bankrupt. The moral and psychological effects 
of the failure of state-owened and state-aided institutions 
are likely to be so serious that wc should hesitate before re- 
commending such a course. 

Further, so far as large-scale competitive industries are 
concerned they do not suffer from lack of industrial capital. 
During the recent depression a case could have been made 
out for rendering them financial assistance to enable them 
to carry on their schemes of reorganisation and rationalisa- 
tion. In normal times there is not the same need for finan- 
cial aid from Government. So far as long-term capital and 
capital for extension is concerned, India should volunta- 
rily organise, as other countries have done, special financial 
companies which will serve those purposes. Government 
might afford assistance by agreeing to take up some deben- 
tures. The initiative must come from the banks and in- 
dustrialists and Government might co-operate in making 
their efforts a success. 

The case is, however, different when we come to the 
role of the State in the financing of certain industries which 
Governments for some reason or other have to promote and 
manage. All public utility industries, basic chemical and 
engineering industries, certain other industries which are 
essential from the point of view of defence should be publicly 
owned and managed. For the financing of such concerns an 
institution organised by Government is absolutely necessary. 
The question whether such a financial corporation should be 
an All-India one or provincial has to be decided in the 
light of all circumstances. Industries on national scale must 
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have an all-India financing agency. But considering the 
vastness of the country and its political structure provincial 
institutions will be more suitable. They should raise a large 
initial capital from the public on the guarantee of a small 
rate of dividend and must depend on debentures for the 
rest of their resources. On their boards must be appointed 
a few able merchants and industrialists who would be able to 
supply a variety of experience. 

To these financial corporations must also be entrusted 
the task of financing the needs of small and medium sized 
industries. A special section must be attached thereto 
which will be concerned with the requirements of the smal- 
ler local industries. Experience of the working of the State 
Aid to Industries Act has brought to light one of the serious 
shortcomings in its working. It is the lack of a competent 
body to assess the credit-worthiness of the applicants for 
assistance. The proposed financial corporation in the pro- 
vince may be expected to have better knowledge and experi- 
ence than the present Advisory Board to the Director of In- 
dustries and will apply sound tests to applicants for financial 
aid. 


The problems of cottage industries belong to an alto- 
gether different class. More even than from financial handi- 
caps they suffer from lack of knowledge, experienced 
management, deficient marketing. A combined mar- 
keting and financial organisation established by Govern- 
ment and managed by an expert body of co-operators, busi- 
nessmen and some Government nominees will alone 'Solve 
their difficulties. State assistance to these cottage industries 
stands on a different footing and is fully justified considering 
their great social and economic potentialities. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CENTRAL BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS. 

BY 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., 
Annamalai University, 

I. Introduction. 

The establishment of a Central Bank in a country is a 
sine qua non of the development of banking facilities in that 
country and of all round advancement of economic condi- 
tions. It mobilises on a national scale the immense resources 
of the country which would otherwise be mobilised merely 
on parochial, crude and wasteful lines, unrelated to the needs 
of industry, commerce and agriculture. The power of note 
issue by a central agency and the control of the commercial 
banks by the same body would result in a sound and elastic 
currency and credit system. It will extend necessary and 
adequate facilities to banks and provide currency so as to 
balance supply and demand for the legal tender in the 
country and regulate and exercise discipline over the other 
banking institutions. This would engender confidence in 
the public regarding the wholesome business of banks. 
The Central Bank is the lender at last resort or the ultimate 
provider of emergency currency. By rediscounting approv- 
ed bills or granting advances on approved promissory notes 
of commercial banks, it can bring about either expansion or 
contraction of currency required to maintain stable mone- 
tary conditions. It will come to the rescue of small banks 
when there is a pressure upon them and would arrest the 
failure of sound banking establishments. The policy of 
loans and advances of a central bank would remove the in- 
equality of interest rates in different parts of the country. 
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The mobility of funds from one part of the country to another 
and from one industry to another would be ensured. The 
bank rate and discount policy and other instruments of 
credit control will result in proper credit expansion, 
stable foreign exchanges, regulation of gold movements 
and maintenance of a I'easonably stable price level. 
In short, the central bank of a country will administer 
the national reserves in the wider public interests of the 
country. In this essay it is proposed to examine some of the 
salient features of the Bank of England, the Federal Reserve 
System of America and the Reserve Bank of India. 

II. Constitution of Central Banks. 

The constitution of the important central banks of the 
world falls into three categories — (a) Pure Shareholders’ 
Banks, (b) Pure State owned Banks, (c) Banks of mixed 
ownership. It is unnecessary here to go into the merits and 
demerits of a pure shareholders’ bank or a state bank. 
Suffice it to say that the best type is a quasi state bank, the 
capital of which is owned partly by the shareholders and 
partly by the state. The control may be exerted by mercan- 
tile directors elected by the shareholders and directors nomi- 
nated by the Government. Even in this type of bank there 
is room for political interference. But the main advantage 
of a quasi-state-bank is that it avoids the domination of sec- 
tional interests and in a politically subject country checks 
the domination of outside interests. But where a managing 
board of a central bank is composed of fearless and inde- 
pendent persons it is unnecessary to be sticklers for share- 
holders’ type of banks or state owned banks or quasi state 
banks. 

The Bank of England . — ^The Bank of England is a pure 
shareholders’ bank the capital of which was provided by 
public subscription. The affairs of the Bank are carried on 
by a court of Directors consisting of twentyfour members, a 
Governor and a Deputy Governor eleced nominally at a 
stock-holders’ meeting. The directors are reelected indefi- 
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nitely and the court of Directors, since of late, could co-opt. 
new directors even from foreign countries. According to 
this convention it is possible to get experts on the Board*. 
The Governor and the Deputy Governor were elected for- 
merly for a period of two years only and could be re-elected 
for a year more. But since the present Governor is holding 
office for a long period on account of his efficiency and dyna- 
mic personality, it is impossible to determine on what basis 
the future Governor will be chosen. Mr. Sayers suggests 
“ that the Governor will be chosen by the Court of Direc- 
tors, but that they will take care to make a choice which will 
not be distasteful to the Government of the day.” As for 
the term of office it is necessary that a retiring age should be 
fixed. 

Regarding the allocation of profits to shareholders the 
Central Bank should neither unduly increase dividends nor 
demonstrate that it has incurred losses. “ It must be above 
suspicion of having incurred losses and it must be above sus- 
picion of having sought profits ! ” This means that by 
manipulating the reserves or by secret adjustments with 
Government a stable dividend should be maintained. 

The Federal Reserve System . — The Federal Reserve 
Act of America has provided for twelve regional banks, the 
aim being to secure the advantages of central banking with- 
out creating a Central Bank. It is only to achieve at least 
some degree of control that the Board of Governors has 
been appointed with geneial supervisory powers over the 
regional banks. The main motive that actuated the frhmers 
of the Act to establish twelve regional banks is to utilise the 
intimate knowledge and interest of the officers in the pro- 
blems of their area. Against a single central bank it was 
argued that it would be dominated by a group of metropoli- 
tans from New York. But a serious drawback of the regio- 
nal system is that when a national credit policy is on the 
anvil during an emergency the Reserve Banks do not see 
eye to eye with one another or agree with the’Board of Gov- 
ernors. Instances of such insubordination and quarrels are 
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legion in the history of the Federal Reserve System. A 
single central bank with branches in important commercial 
centres as in the case of the Indian Reserve Bank would have 
ensured a uniform credit policy. 

The capital of the Federal Reserve Banks was subs- 
cribed by the member banks in their regions. Each mem- 
ber bank was required to purchase an amount of stock 
equal to 6 % of its capital and sui’plus. Changes in stock- 
holdings were made to conform to changes in the capital 
and surplus. The stock which was freed as a result of a 
bank leaving the system or reducing its capital must be re- 
deemed by the Reserve Bank. Bankers of the Federal Re- 
serve System made every effort to build the membership of 
the system by showing special concessions to state banks. 
But coaxing the state banks to join the system by unwar- 
ranted concessions is not conducive to the development of a 
satisfactory banking system. The stock of the Reserve 
Bank should be held by the. public and the facilities which 
the I’eserve system offers shoidd be available to all banks 
alike. 

The control of the operation of a Federal Reserve Bank 
is vested in a board of nine directors divided into three 
classes. The board is constituted on a wise principle. 
Three directors representing the public interest are chosen 
by the Board of Governoi’s and the remaining six are chosen 
by the three different types of member banks classified 
according to size. The directors of the Reserve Bank select 
the'ofticers and fix the I’ates of discount every fourteen days. 
The management of the Federal Reserve Bank has been 
vested in a Governor or President as he is called, one or 
more deputy governors and a staff of officers and employers. 
The President is to be chosen for a period of five years subject 
to the approval of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. One of the directors chosen by the Board 
of Governors will be the ex-officio chairman of the board. 
While the president is the responsible head of the bank the 
ex-officio chairman is concerned with the public interest 
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and is the liaison between the Board of Governors and the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

The Board of Governors consists of seven members 
appointed by the President subject to the approval of the 
Senate for a period of fourteen years. In selecting the 
members of the Board the President is expected to have 
“ due regard to a fair representation of the financial, agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial interests and geographical 
divisions of the country.” As the Board is appointed by the 
President there is every possibility of party politics coming 
into play in the Board. Though the long tenure of office of 
the directors is likely to prevent such a situation from aris- 
ing, yet the conflict of interests between the majority in a 
Board belonging to a party, and the chairman and the vice- 
chairman who are appointed for a period of four yeai'S by 
the President whose party allegiance is opposed to the 
majority of the members, will lead to a serious deadlock 
in the exercise of the administrative functions of the Board. 
Moreover, the Board has been so frequently overshadowed 
by the Treasury and the New York banking interests that it 
has never built up vigorous leadership. Men of first-rate 
ability would come in only when the Board is given strong 
and clearly defined powers and is independent of party poli- 
tics. 


One of the important functions of the Board is that of 
co-ordinating the activities of the twelve reserve banks and 
maintaining a centralised control over the banking system. 
The Board can compel anyone of the twelve reserve haiiks 
to rediscount paper for any other. By the Act of 1935 a 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee was created con- 
sisting of the Board of Governors and the five representa- 
tives of the twelve reserve banks. The Committee is res- 
ponsible for the regulations which govern the open market 
transaction and the direction of actual operations. The 
Board of Directors also control credit by changing the per- 
centage of the reserves of member banks and ‘regulating the 
rate of discount. Besides, it has power to issue or withhold 
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notes of the Federal Reserve Banks. The Board can curtail 
abuses of credit. It has full jurisdiction over all dealings 
and relationships between the Federal Reserve banks and 
the foreign banking institutions. 

A Federal Advisory Council of twelve members repre- 
senting the twelve Federal Reserve Banks has conferences 
with the Board and expresses opinion regarding matters 
submitted to it by the Board but it has never seriously affect- 
ed the Federal Reserve policies. 

In conclusion it must be said that there is room for the 
play of much political influence in the Board of Governors. 
The only way to obviate this difficulty is to make the Board 
a permanent body independent of the Government. A 
maximum age limit must be prescribed for retirement and 
new members of the Board should be chosen before the re- 
tiring persons vacate their offices. 

The Reserve Bank of India . — ^The suggestion of a state- 
owned bank for India was rejected on the ground that it 
would lead to unnecessary political interference. But the 
constitution as it exists at present is not free 
from such political influence. Moreover, any legislation 
concerning the currency and exchange policy depends on 
the caprice of the Governor-General who has the interests 
of the British capitalists in the formulation of such policies. 

Each share is worth Rs. 100 and no individual is ordi- 
narily to hold more than five shares. But share concentra- 
tion is possible in the hands of the rich capitalists of either 
Bombay or Calcutta for there is no maximum limit up to 
which shares could be held in those areas. Transfer of 
shares or benami shareholding renders concentration possi- 
ble. The limitation of the voting power to ten votes, to a 
certain extent, prevents undue influence on the Board by 
those holding large blocks of shares. Companies registered 
under the Indian Companies Act or the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act can become shareholders. Although the foreign 
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exchange banks or any company incorporated under the Act 
of Parliament can hold shares, it has been wisely enacted 
that no bank officer except one attached to a co-operative? 
bank can become a director of the Reserve Bank. Justice 
is sought to be secured by allotting shares on a geographical 
basis according to the importance of the arejis. The insis- 
tence on purchasing shares on the part of nominated directors 
has to be decried for the aim of nominating directors is to 
utilise the knowledge of experts. 

The Central Board of Directors consists of 16 members. 
.The Governor and the Deputy Governor who are full time 
officers will be selected by the Governor General in Council 
from out of a panel put forward by the Central Board. It 
will be well worth the readers’ while, in this connection, to 
compare the mode of election of the Governor of the Bank 
of England with the selection of the Governor of the Re- 
serve Bank of India. A proper method would have been 
the reversal of the position. For when a country is politi- 
cally subordinate the selection of the Governor by the head 
of the administration would not be in the national interests. 
The purpose of nomination of four directors by the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council is explained in the report of the 

London Committee — “ In view of the fact that in the 

particular circumstance of India election may fail to secure 
the representation of some important elements in the econo- 
mic life of the country, such as agricultural interests, we re- 
commend that a minority of the Board should be nominated 
it being understood that this power would be ^exer- 
cised to redress any such deficiencies.” Eight directors are 
to be elected by the different local boards. A Government 
official may be nominated in addition to the four nominated 
non-official directors. 

Each local board has to elect five directors from 
amongst the shareholders. Three directors are to be nomi- 
nated by the Government from among the shareholders’ re- 
gister for the representation of agricultural, Cb-operative or 
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other important territorial economic interests. The local 
boards are mainly advisory in character and will play a valu- 
•able part in the scrutiny of commercial paper even as the 
discount committees of the Bank of Belgium and the Bank 
of Japan do. Thus the Central Board of Directors which is 
partly elected 'and partly nominated is better than the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System which is en- 
tirely the creature of the President. 

But the claim by some writers that the Reserve Bank 
of India is quite independent of the state is a myth. One 
impressive example of how the independence of the Reserve 
Bank ought not to be tampered with is the fixing of the ex- 
change ratio of the Rupee itself at an arbitary level between 
Is. 5 49/64d. and Is. 6 3/61d. against the popular cry for a 
lower ratio. Monetary autonomy is not vested in the sove- 
reign legislature of this country and the introduction of any 
currency and exchange policy depends on the discretion of 
the Governor-General, according to section 153 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935. The result is that our cur- 
rency and exchange policy would never run counter to Bri- 
tish Imperialism and British Capitalists even if it deteri- 
men tally affects the national economy. True that “ exces- 
sive Government influence is sedulously avoided in the 
Act.” But the ultimate control of any policy by the Gov- 
ernor-General results in the subordination of the Reserve 
Bank of India to the Bank of England and the British Trea- 
sury. The principles underlying the constitution of the Re- 
serve Bank of India are good if taken absolutely but the soil 
on 'which it is planted is not fertile. A politically indepen- 
dent country like the United States of America or Great 
Britain offers the most favourable ground for the growth to 
its full stature of a Central Bank based on such principles. 

III. Regulation of Note issue. 

The basis of power of the Central Bank is that it is the 
ultimate source of cash, for it controls the supply of cur- 
rency. In England regulation of the amount of bankers’ 
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deposits with the Central Bank gives the power to control 
member banks. Bankers’ deposits have a connection with 
the issue of notes for the till money with the commercial 
banks is increased or decreased according to bankers’ depo- 
sits. Hence the control of note issue by the Central Bank 
gives it a peculiar position. An ideal note issue system 
should infuse full confidence in the holder of the note, 
should ensure convertibility into whatever is the standard 
money of the country, should bring about elasticity and 
serve the best interests of business and, above all, guard 
against undue expansion or contraction of the note. 

The Bank of England. 

The note issue of England is based on the fixed fiduciary 
principle, and the latest modification of the original Act of 
1844 is by the Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1928. The 
Bank was allowed to issue £260 millions against securities 
and an indefinite amount against gold backing. The fiduci- 
ary limit may be increased or lowered by the sanction of the 
treasury for succesive periods of six months but, in all, not 
exceeding two years, at the end of which period the consent 
of Parliament should be secured. This is a distinct ad- 
vance over the old arrangement and has made the system 
less rigid. For in an emergency the Bank can increase the 
note-issue and ask Parliament afterwards to sanction this 
breach of law. Though England went off the gold standard, 
the issue against gold in the vaults of the Bank of England 
is regulated according to the old ratio — i.e., £3-17-101^ per 
standard ounce of gold. But the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land ceased to be convertible into gold and the paper pound 
was at a sharp discount in terms of gold. The result is that, 
while actually the gold in the vaults of the Bank of England 
represents greater value than the actual notes issued on it 
for the sake of convenience, the legal price of gold is still 
maintained in the issue of notes on gold backing. 

The Banking Department of the Bank has a reserve of 
unused notes and without transgressing the fiduciary limit 
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it can increase or decrease circulation of note-issue to that 
level. When there is a contractionist movement the unused 
Itiotes of the Banking Department will increase and the Trea- 
sury will have no place in the regulation of the note-issue. 
But when there is an expansionist movement, the Treasury 
has the ‘ whip-hand ’ and the Bank is subjected to the Trea- 
sury. 

The division of the Central Bank into two departments 
— the Issue and the Banking Departments and entrusting 
with the former the issue of notes — is crude and unscientific 
and should be abolished. The amalgamation of the two de- 
partments would enable the Bank not only to furnish the 
public with a simple consolidated statement but also to place 
at the disposal of the public the total gold held by the Cen- 
tral Bank. 


The Federal Reserve System 

The Federal Reserve Banks of America have the exclu- 
sive right to issue notes. The Federal Reserve Act provides 
for the issue of two types of currency by the Federal Reserve 
Bank — the Federal Reserve note based upon the commercial 
paper rediscounted for member banks and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank note identical in character with the national bank 
note. Little use was made of the latter until they were re- 
tired in 1935. During an emergency Federal Reserve Bank 
notes were issued. But there is no justification for the issue 
of such notes when there is an elastic system of currency. 

. Qriginally the Federal Reserve notes were elastic, for 
a Reserve Bank could issue them only by depositing with the 
Federal Reserve agent rediscounted paper and banker’s ac- 
ceptances to the extent of 100% of the amount of notes re- 
ceived. In addition the Reserve Bank was required to main- 
tain a 40% reserve in gold. But in 1917 Congress provided 
that the gold backing might be’ anywhere between 40 to 
100%. Further any gold owned by the bank whether in its 
vaults, on deposit with the agent or in the gold settlement 
fund with the Treasury could be counted as backing for 
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notes. This destroyed a good deal of elasticity in note-issue. 
The Glass-Steagall Act of 1932 laid down that the backing 
of the Federal Reserve notes over 40% in gold could be ih 
the form of United States bonds, instead of gold or commer- 
cial paper. This provision was being renewed year after 
j/ear until in 1935 the President increased the time pres- 
cribed to two years. Thus the fine principle of elasticity 
based on the short term obligations of commercial, industrial 
and agricultural interests has given place to the unscientific 
but far safer inelastic system of note-issue backed by Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


The Reserve Bank of India. 

The Reserve Bank of India has the power of issuing 
notes. As in the case of the Bank of England the Issue De- 
partment is separated from the Banking Department. But 
unlike the fiduciary issue of the Bank of England the sys- 
tem of note-issue adopted is the proportional reserve system. 
The Reserve Bank has to maintain 2/ 5th of the note issued, 
in the shape of the gold bullion, coin and sterling securities, 
the total value of which should at no time be less than Rs. 40 
crores. The valuation of the gold coin and bullion is to be 
fixed at 8.47512 grains of fine gold per rupee. This is to 
avoid, as in the case of the gold backing of the Bank of Eng- 
land note, a changing reserve. The remaining assets can be 
held in rupee coins, rupee securities and eligible commercial 
paper. The rupee securities should at no time exceed % of 
the total amount of assets or 50 crores of rupees, which-ever 
amount is greater, or with the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council an increase of Rs. 10 crores over 
that sum. A sum equal to 17/20 of the total gold holding 
of the Reserve Bank of India shall be retained in India. 

The criterion of Central Reserve Banking is the building 
of sound and liquid assets. As bank notes are an index of 
legitimate trading, industrial and agricultural activity, they 
ought to be created in response to due and. legitimate de- 
mands with provision for prompt retirement of the notes. 
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Amassing of a gold minimum proportion that is stipulated 
and the keeping of gold and silver securities above the legal 
figure are not signs of adequate banking strength. 

Another reform that is needed is the consolidation of 
the two departments. The result will be the economising of 
gold. While the policy of all the countries in the world is to 
reduce the legal requirements of gold in the proportional or 
percentage method of legislation, the method followed in 
India is contrary to that general trend. 

IV. Control of Credit 

The Central Banks generally exercising control over the 
volume and terms of credit in a country have the power of 
influencing the quantity of output and employment and con- 
sequently the income, of the individuals. Alteration of the 
credit structure is brought about in various ways in differ- 
ent countries. The measures taken are both active and 
passive. Besides the Bank Rate and its concomitant, open 
market operations, the other instrument of credit control 
which is very effective is the variation in the commercial 
bank reserve ratio. Open market operations have the power 
of changing both the quantity and quality of the assets of 
the commercial banks and the mechanism of credit structure 
reacts in different ways in such cases. 

The Bank of England 

While the Bank of England was solely responsible for 
the .stability of credit structure in an economy where there 
was free flow of gold, after the departure from the gold 
standard, the responsibility for the stability of the structure 
has been shared by the Exchange Equalization Fund. The 
Bank concerns itself with the regulation of credit in the 
domestic market and the Exchange Equalization Fund acts 
as an insulator to the internal credit system against external 
disturbances by manipulating the exchanges and thus main- 
taining the stability of the pound. 
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In its control of credit the Bank of England depends 
upon two important weapons — the Bank Rate which in turn 
is made effective by the open market operations. The Bank 
• Rate is effective only when the ‘ market is in the Bank ’ — 
i.e., only when the discount market goes to borrow from the 
Bank of England which is the lender at the last resort when 
commercial banks fail to lend to the discount market. The 
Bank Rate is always higher than the market rate. It is ‘the 
penalty rate.’ When the Bank rate rises, the discount rate 
in the market tends to move up towards the Bank Rate. 
Thus when ‘ the market is in the Bank the Bank can make 
effective any Bank Rate and successfully control short term 
rates of interest which are quoted in the discount market. 
The Bank can also force the discount market to turn to it by 
selling securities in the open market to ‘ mop up ’ all funds 
in the market. At the same time, to provide increase in 
cash, it will buy Government securities. 

Central banks can increase or decrease the minimum 
cash reserves of Commercial banks maintained with them 
and thus control the credit of member banks. In England 
the cash ratio of commercial banks is determined by custom 
and at the will of commercial banks. Buying treasury bills 
in the market or the purchase of gold bullion from merchants 
also affects the bankers’ deposits of commercial banks and 
the credit structure. 

The Central Bank from its position as a banker of the 
Government has to face serious disadvantages owing to the 
inequality of total receipts and total disbursements of Gov- 
ernment which affect the public deposits and consequently 
the bankers’ deposits and the credit structure. So, in con- 
junction with the Treasury, the Bank manipulates with the 
treasury bills to offset such disadvantages. Thus the trea- 
sury bill system is useful in “ insulating the general credit 
structure from the ebbs and flows of Government funds.” 
Thus technically equipped a Central Bank can pursue what- 
ever Bank Rate policy it chooses. 
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The Federal Reserve System . — In the Federal Reserve 
System there are general provisions for control of credit such 
as reserve requirements, rules for eligibility of paper, dis- 
ciplinary control over offending banks etc. Some of the 
more important instruments of credit may be studied here. 

Like the Bank of England a Federal Reserve Bank is the 
lender at the last resort Member banks are required to main- 
tain certain minimum reserves with their respective Federal 
Reserve Banks. In order to expand deposit loans it is neces- 
sary to increase the size of their reserve deposits. But un- 
like the English Banking System the member banks borrow 
directly from the Federal Reserve Bank. Of course the Fe- 
deral Reserve Bank, like the Bank of England, has every 
right to fix its own price. In America as in England there 
have grown certain banking traditions. Borrowing by one 
bank from another is considered a sign of weakness. So the 
main aim of the member banks is to avoid indebtedness with 
the Reserve Bank. When member banks find themselves in- 
debted to Reserve Banks they rush to contract their loans 
even though the discount rate may be very low. Again a 
rise in the discount rate cannot bring about a contraction 
of credit because the increased cost of borrowing does not 
affect the increased volume of credit. In the stock market 
boom even a high increase in the rediscount rate had very 
little effect on the call loan rates which were very high. An 
increase in the indebtedness of member banks results in a 
contractionist movement which results in a sharp increase in 
discount rates. The Bank Rate has to follow this rate in- 
stead of leading it. So changes in the discount rate are not 
always successful with all bankers. 

The development of open-market operations has a great 
influence upon the credit structure of the Federal Reserve 
System. It has been the practice in America that when the 
Reserve System wants to contract or expand credit, there has 
not been generally in the first instance a raising or lowering 
of discount rate but only the selling or buying of securities 
and eligible papers in the market. A changed position in the 
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indebtedness of member banks leads to a contractionist or 
expansionist movement resulting in a change in the market 
rate of interest. The official rediscount rate is raised or low*- 
ered even as the interest rates in the country vary. It will 
be interesting to note that while in England the open-market 
operations are used generally to make an existing Bank Rate 
effective, in America the open market operations are used to 
initiate the movement in market rates generally. The result 
is that while in the former case the general structure of 
bankers’ rates is governed by the official rate, in the latter 
the official rate is governed by the market rate. 

If, however, the general condition of the market is such 
that there is no inclination to borrow, open-market opera- 
tions will not result in an expansion of credit. Even though 
the rediscount rates are reduced considerably there will be 
no effect on business. Thus instead of affecting the total re- 
serve credit outstanding as a result of open market opera- 
tions, there has been, sometimes, only a change in the assets 
e.g., the holding of more government securities and less eli- 
gible commercial bills. But the one advantage of open mar- 
ket operations over rediscount rate is that while the former 
takes the initiative in affecting credit, the latter depends on 
the member banks to rediscount the papers with the Federal 
Reserve Banks. Open market operations and the allied wea- 
pon of discount rates are successful when there are only mild 
disturbing factors in the country but in case of major dis- 
turbances like the Wall Street Crash of 1929 these weapons 
are absolutely useless in the control of credit. 

The Board of Governors has relied for controlling credit 
in some emergencies, upon their power of moral suasion and 
admonitions of member banks through letters, publications 
and personal visits. But there will arise in some cases differ- 
ences of opinion between a Federal Reserve Bank and the 
Board of Governors. Thus this weapon of credit control is 
“only a transitory expedient given only momentary 

attention by many banks.” 

87 
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A more potent instrument of control of credit is the pro- 
vision of the Reserve Act of 1933 which definitely lays down 
that accommodation should not be gi*anted to member banks 
if their policies were inconsistent with sound credit condi- 
tions. Each Reserve Bank is expected to study the nature of 
the loans and advances of member banks before rediscount 
facilities are afforded to them. When a recalcitrant mem- 
ber bank fails to heed the advice of the Reserve Bank or 
the Board in the matter of loans and advances, the redis- 
counting privileges to that member may be curtailed. Even 
though a Reserve Bank may not like to curtail the facilities 
for the member bank the Board as the final authority may 
prescribe the conditions under which credit is to be extend- 
ed and may suspend the members from the use of Reserve 
Bank credit. The Act of 1933 also laid down the percentage 
of capital and surplus which a member bank could lend on 
stocks and bonds. Member banks which ti'ansgress the rules 
may forfeit credit facilities available under the Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

Coupled with the power of the Board described in the 
last paragraph is the power vested in it of changing the re- 
serve requirements of member banks with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The member banks were required by law 
formerly to maintain 3/v against time deposits, and 7%, 
10 % or 13% against demand deposits according to the size 
and geographical position of banks. This is the minimum 
legal ratio but the bank can increase the reserves to any 
level above this minimum. The fact that if an increase in 
the-reserves remained unutilised, loss of profits would result, 
led to the general belief that no banks would unduly increase 
their reserves to more, than the legal ratio. But a continu- 
ous flow of gold into America in recent years has exploded 
that belief by producing an increase in the supply of bank 
cash. As the demand for commercial loans was at a low ebb 
and as the banks were unwilling to stuff their portfolios with 
Government securities, they preferred to allow their cash 
ratios with the Reserve Banks to increase far above the legal 
minima. The result was the preparation of the ground to 
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precipitate an enormous inflation. To prevent such a con- 
tingency from arising, the Bank Act of 1935 empow<?red the 
Federal Reserve Board to vai'y any or all the legal ratios 
between the former levels and the new maximum fixed. 
This maximum was twice those of the usual levels. Thus the 
variation of reserve ratios is a far more depencfable and effec- 
tive check for possible expansion of credit than open market 
operations. 

The Reserve Bank of India . — ^The difficulty of control- 
ling credit in a country like India or China may be appre- 
ciated if we consider the peculiarities which distinguish the 
banking system in these backward countries from the highly 
developed systems in other countries. In the first place the 
banking habit in India is very little developed. Cash forms 
the greater part of the supply of money. The market in 
India means rates on customers’ loans made under cash cre- 
dit system. So changes in the supply of money can be 
brought about only by variations in the supply of cash. 
Changes in the banking system will, to a limited extent, 
cause disturbances in prices but such changes will not bo 
violent or prolonged unless they are supported by changes 
in the supply of cash. Since the very few number of banks 
are concentrated in big trading centres the banking habit has 
generally developed in the traders. But in the numerous 
villages of India the banking habit has developed so little that 
there is only the presence of trading contacts but no bank- 
ing contacts between the banking centres and the villages. 
The result is that when cash gets into the hands of the un- 
sophisticated villager, it is hoarded. So a central banking 
policy in India to control credit and currency will be of little 
avail. The mechanism of the credit structure is not delicate. 
This also explains the severe restrictions on the liquidity of 
the assets of the scheduled banks. 

There is no call money or short money market in India. 
The divisions between the various credit agencies— the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks, the uncontrolled indigenous 
bankers about whom there are no reliable statistics, the 
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foreign exchange banks, the co-operative credit institutions 
which supply both short and long term credit but which are 
in the majority of cases working on unsound lines, the num- 
erous moneylenders both professional and non-professional 
and quasi-financial institutions such as finance companies 
and insurance* companies — are so many and so difficult to 
overcome that it is impossible to speak of a market of the kind 
needed for contact between a central bank and the commer- 
cial banks. The hnndis which are the only inland trade bills 
are not very common. In fact, they are fast dying out. The 
bazaar rate for hnndis is governed by the Imperial Bank 
Hiindi rate. The necessary co-ordination is to be brought 
about between these various credit agencies, whose rates of 
intei’est vary from 100 /< to 40%, by the official bank rate ! 
The Reserve Bank of India cannot occupy the position of 
being lender at the last resort even as the Bank of England or 
the Federal Reserve System does. That is due to the absence 
of a good bill market. If we examine the Reserve Bank of 
India’s assets it will clarify the position. 


(December 7th, 1939). Banking Department 
Assets . — 

Notes. Rs. 


(a) Legal Tender in India 

(b) Legal Tender in Burma only 
Rupee coin 

Subsidiary coin 

Bills purchased and discounted — 
/a).. Internal 

(b) External 

(c) Government Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad'*' 

Loans and advances to Governments 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other Assets 


11,30,31,000 

2,00,000 

6.03.000 

5.54.000 


4.59.99.000 
16,57,21,000 

3,62,00,000 

50,000 

6.92.74.000 

3.55.41.000 


Total . . 46,71,73,000 

♦Includes Cash and Short term securities. 
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The central banks’ assets are mainly composed of legal 
tender notes, rupee coins, Government treasury bills, loans 
and advances to Government and balances held abroad which 
are composed of cash and short term securities. Bills pur- 
chased and discounted either internal or external are nil. The 
item ‘ other loans and advances represent only Rs, 50,000 
out of the total assets of Rs. 46 V 2 crores. This item may not 
include entirely loans and advances to commercial banks. 
The control of commercial and other banks by the central 
bank depends on the bills purchased or rediscounted or the 
loans and advance to those institutions. For only then can 
the central bank impose whatever interest rate it chooses 
and so influence those institutions to lend to the public. But 
commercial banks and other institutions in India are not in- 
debted to the Reserve Bank and hence the impossibility of 
our Central Bank controlling credit through, these banking 
institutions. 

But the provisions of Reserve Bank permit it to discount 
or purchase bills of exchange and promissory notes drawn 
and payable in India, which arise out of bonafidc commer- 
cial or trade transactions — the condition here being that they 
must bear two or more good signatures one of which must 
be that of s. “ scheduled bank and that they must mature 
within 90 days from the date of purchase or rediscount ex- 
clusive of the days of grace.” Bills or pronotes drawn or 
issued for the purpose of financing agricultural operations 
or marketing of crops, and maturing within nine months from 
the date of purchase or rediscount exclusive of the days of 
grace, could be dealt with by it. The Reserve Bank can pur- 
chase, sell or rediscount Treasury bills drawn in the United 
Kingdom maturing within 90 days from the date of pur- 
chase. The Reserve Bank can buy and sell government secu- 
rities of India and of the United Kingdom maturing within a 
period of ten years. But these rules for rediscounting and 
open market operations are intended to operate when the 
banking system in the country develops and with it a short 
term money market. So it is not necessary at present to go 
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into the merits of these rules. While elaborate rules for re- 
discounting bills have been framed it is curious to find the 
absence of an open market investment committee to guide 
this type of banking biisiness. The American principle of 
holding deposits of scheduled banks at the rate of 5% of 
demand deposits and 2% of time deposits has no immediate 
effect of controlling credit except that it affords an opportu- 
nity for the Reserve Bank to build up national banking re- 
serves. 

Thus in the absence of short money markets the central 
bank can regulate the cash basis by its operations in gold 
and foreign exchange. But in the former case the central 
bank has no control because the cash created by the purchase 
of gold depends on the international balance of payments. 
But in the latter case when the cential bank intervenes to 
put a check on the movements in the foreign exchange rates, 
the cash basis can be actively conti'olled. Here account must 
be taken of the extreme valuations of the balance of pay- 
ments especially in an agricultural country like India, and a 
‘ drought reserve as it is called in Australia, should be de- 
veloped to accumulate in fat years reserves which could be 
parted with in lean years. 

V. Conclusion 

There are many other functions of the Central Bank, 
chief among them being the granting of loans and advances. 
In the United States of America and in India the problem of 
giving credit, both long term and short term, to the agri- 
culturists v/ill necessitate a separate essay by itself. Suffice 
it to say that in India the policy of the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of rediscounting agricultural paper is not encourag- 
ing. 

Both England and America, where the banking system 
has made far greater strides of development than in any 
other countries in the world, stand quite in contrast to India 
where we have. a Reserve Bank which, while possessing the 
outwardly fine structure of an advanced type of central 
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bank, is in its practical working totally bereft of the life and 
spirit of a centralised system. In those two countries the 
volume of credit and currency are governed by many indices 
the least important, of late, being gold in the vaults of the 
banks. There is collaboration between monetary authorities. 
Exchange Equalisation Funds and such other insulatory 
practices coupled with the substitution of flexibility and 
variability for rigidity and fixed limits mark the new deve- 
lopments in those advanced countries. But in India the ab- 
sence of a sound banking habit and of a short term money 
market makes any such practice in central banking impossi- 
ble. But the establishment of a Reserve Bank with all the 
powers of credit control, it is hoped, would secure the deve- 
lopment of a bill market, and bring with it other benefits of 
eentral bank credit control. The proper development of the 
Reserve Bank could be facilitated by banking legislation to 
reform the uncontrolled indigenous bankers and money-len- 
ders in the country and to standardise the hundi. Moreover 
the linking of the rupee with sterling should be given up and 
the Reserve Bank should suggest a new monetary system. 
The needs of India and Indians should be the primary consi- 
deration in any policy adopted by the Reserve Bank. “To be 
dragged after the chariot wheel of the Bank of England and 
be dictated by the exigencies of the British Treasury seems 
indeed derogatory to the dignity of the country.” Stabilisa- 
tion of internal prices and short term stabilisation of ex- 
changes should be the aim of the Reserve Bank. 




HISTORY OF TOLERATION 


BY 

C. D. Rajesvaran, B.Sc., (Econ., Lond.), 
Pachaiappa’s College, Madras. 

Under the old Roman Empire Christians who were per- 
secuted always pleaded the light of freedom to worship for 
the individual citizen. But the moment Christianity became 
powerful and had the support of the Emperor it advocated 
the very policy which the Pagan Emperors used against it. 
From St. Augustine downwards every one of the clergy 
quoting the word of Christ ‘ compell them to come in justi- 
fied persecution on the ground that it was for the good of 
those who are persecuted. The assertion that there is only 
salvation through Christianity and the people who sin against 
God by misguided and perverted notions by not accepting 
Christ as the only mediator must be punished, was put forth 
by the Roman priests. Under this, great men like Bruno 
Gullelio, Servitus and others were persecuted. The Refor- 
mation though it was a protest against the then existing 
corruption of the Roman church was in no way helpful to 
the theory of toleration. Like the primitive Christians, these 
protestant sects when they became powerful in any loca- 
lity persecuted others. One can trace the cause of this in- 
tolerance not in the open profession of correcting the mis- 
guided individuals but to jealousies, suspicions and fear of 
losing their power. 

The plea for toleration had always come from those who 
were persecuted ; and even here one will find that it was 
not unlimited but restricted with conditions. Of those who 
were the champions of toleration in the 17th century, the 
outstanding figures are Roger Williams, Milton, Harrington, 
Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza and William Pen. 
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Roger Williams was banished from the colony of Massa- 
chusets for refusing to conform to the standard belief and 
practice set by the ministers of church in the Colony. In his 
“ Bloody tenant of persecution ” published in 1644 one can 
trace the effect of this. To him the church was only a group 
of individuals ‘united for a purpose which has no concern 
for the Civil Magistrate. The governmental authorities 
should not interfere in the belief and worship of men so long 
as the laws for maintenance of peace and order were not 
infringed by them. He would tolerate Jews, Turks, and 
even Catholics for whom he had the profoundest hatred. He 
would advocate toleration to all because it was enjoined by 
God and was expedient politically and socially. In all this 
one could trace the plea of an independent man voicing forth 
the feeling of his sect afraid of Presbyterian domination. 

The next figure that attracts one’s attention is Milton, 
poet of revolution and prophet of liberty, whose whole wrath 
on the suppression of free publication during the Protecto- 
rate was exhibited in his Areopagetica. To Milton, the indi- 
vidual should be let alone because he is endowed with reason. 
Denial of opportunity to choose by proscription was in itself 
to destroy manhood. He pleaded for opportunity for each 
man to work out his own good and emphasised religious tole- 
ration on the basis of utility. To him man should be free to 
have intercourse and communion with God, and Truth will 
prevail unless human reason is a delusion and a snare. He 
attacked Calvinism by his condemnation of sterotyped dress- 
es and rigid and austere codes and protested against uni- 
formity in conduct, thought and expression as not only un- 
attainable but wholly undesirable. His whole protest was 
against the rigid Puritan tyranny of the period and against 
Calvinistic iniquities. 

It looks very incongruous when William Pen in his plea 
for toleration praised the noble way in which Calvinists have 
suffered for truth forgetting all the time how the very same 
sect was brutal in its persecution not only of those who open- 
ly disagreed with them but of others also who disregarded 
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the rules framed by the elders. Pen in his “ Great case of 
liberty of conscience once more debated and defended ” has 
maintained that imposition restraint and persecution for 
matters of conscience directly, invades divine prerogative 
and divests Almighty of a due right proper to none beside 
himself. He further argued that right to persecution means 
claim to infallibility and the whole Protestant religion was 
the outcome of this very denial to the Pope. Among those 
who advocated toleration Pen is singular because he put it 
into practice more thoroughly in his colony, where even 
Catholics were tolerated and exhorted his people not to be 
carried away by any fear of Papists’ plot. To Pen the aim 
of every government is peace, plenty and unity ; and perse- 
cution is a negation of all these three. Peace is broken when 
people are pei-secuted. Poverty is the result of destruction 
of families and unity is impossible if unanimity of opinion is 
aimed at. To him natural affection will be destroyed and 
true religion will be subverted if men are required to pro- 
fess not because they believe but because they are compelled 
to accept. 

On the other hand the plea put forth by Harrington is 
singular. He argued that complete political liberty, includes 
religious liberty and is the outcome of democracy. Without 
liberty of conscience there could be no perfection and hence 
no security for Democracy. To Harrington Liberty of Con- 
science is the only check against future absolutism. But 
like others he set forth limitations. He would not tolerate 
Jews, Papists and Idolaters because Jews will never mix 
with nations and Papists owed allegiance to a foreign poten- 
tate. 

Hobbes’ plea for toleration was based on his idea to 
secure freedom of enquiiy not in the interest of cultivation 
of true religion but in the interest of physical science in 
which he was very much interested. But ho was true to his 
logic and gave absolute authority to the sovereign to crush 
freedom of opinion. To him persecution is Jegitiraate. So 
prolific in discard is freedom of opinion, he said, that the 
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great end of civil life, is ever in peril without the strict super- 
vision of speech. He did not believe in an universal church ; 
but to him meetings of religious worship without the previ- 
ous sanction of the sovereign were unlawful assemblies. 
He would not separate religious and temporal spheres and 
said they were mere words brought into the world to make 
men see double and mistake their lawful sovereign. Yet 
true to his rationalistic spirit he advocated toleration as an 
expediency so long as it did not endanger civil authority. 

On the Continent Spinoza pleaded for toleration. He, 
a Jew, an outcast of his race, lived with some of his Protest- 
ant friends who were themselves under the ban of the Dutch 
ecclesiastical order. To liim, liberty is the supreme end of 
all States and his ideal State should promote a rational 
rather than beastial life in men ; and liberty consisted in life 
according to reason and not according to passion. The indi- 
vidual, to give up his thought, to be controlled by his sove- 
reign, is impossible, to confine his speeches to what the 
sovereign commands is hardly more possible. And finally 
he urged that freedom of thought and expression are essen- 
tial to the preservation and welfare of the Commonwealth. 

Coming to Locke, the greatest exponent of toleration 
and one whose letter on toleration was the bible of the later 
age. One finds how restricted is the toleration that he ad- 
vocated. His arguments will take one further than he went. 
To him toleration is agreeable to the Gospel of Jesus and to 
genuine reason of mankind. The care of the soul was never 
committed on to the civil magistrate by God, because he 
never gave any such at.ithority over others to anybody. A 
true and saving religion consists in inward persuation of the 
mind without which nothing can be possible. In another 
place he urged “ No violence nor injury to be offered him 
whether he be Christian or pagan, nay we must not content 
with bare justice. Charity, bounty and liberality must be 
added ; this the gospel enjoins ; this reason directs ; this the 
natural fellowship we are born into require us.” How noble 
are those words and yet how impracticable they were, is 
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seen by the fact that Locke himself advocated persecution 
of the Catholics. He would persecute them because they 
themselves were so intolerant and they were dangerous I’o 
the civil liberty of the State. 

The struggle of Locke with himself is s^en throughout 
his work. He was advocating unbounded freedom of con- 
science and yet restricted it in pi'actice. In another passage 
he says, “ If a Roman Catholic believes that to be really the 
body of Christ which another man calls bread he does no 
injury thereby to his neighbour. If a Jew does not believe 
in the New Testament to be the word of God, he does not 
thereby alter anything in men’s civil rights. If a heathen 
doubts both the Testaments he is not therefore to be punished 
as a pernicious citizen.” How noble is the passage and how 
alien is it to his preaching of persecution of Catholics and 
Mahomedans ! 

Why all these people, though pleading for toleration, 
would not extend it to everybody ? Is it because they accept- 
ed persecution as legitimate and pleaded for toleration as ex- 
pedient in certain cases or because toleration is to be quali- 
fied according to individual conditions ? Are we to-day any 
more tolerant than the people of the Seventeenth Century 
and is our method of persecution more bearable than the 
old ? Sir James Stephen says, “ Modern religious struggles 
conducted by discussion, legislation and by social intolerance 
is to religious persecution, what modern war is to ancient 
war.” If we ai'e really tolerant in the religious sphere, is it 
because we have accepted the fundamental principle tfiat 
there should be absolute freedom which is always followed 
by equality or because our interests have shifted from reli- 
gion to other spheres ? The last war showed that the spirit 
of persecution was not dead and is always lying dormant to 
be roused by some cause to work its havoc. The last war 
was said to be a war waged to end war and to make the world 
safe for democracy and the right of every nation to self- 
determination. Can anybody say from the conditions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, that the signatories to the treaty believ- 
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ed in achieving that end by the imposition of reparation and 
the remapping of Europe which they forced down the throat 
of the vanquished. The problem of minorities which has 
sprung up in Europe, the Arab- Jewish question in Palestine, 
have proved that the talk of self-determination was not seri- 
ously meant tb be put into practice. Throughout history 
one could see that fear of being annihilated had been the 
motive of persecution. Under the guise of self-preservation 
whole continents are being aggrandised, the children of the 
soil disinherited by foreign exploiters. Under the pretext 
of preserving civilization Christians are forbidden to worship 
God in the so-called Christian churches. Fine speeches on 
liberty are made while it is being denied to others. In the 
name of civilizing natives preposterous tales are spread and 
ancient civilizations are misrepresented. What is the differ- 
ence between the plea of persecution which the zealous 
Christians gave for reforming heretics and the plea of white- 
man’s burden to the coloured races. Perhaps the former is 
the honest belief and the latter is utter hypocrisy. 

But for religious persecution the history of the world 
might have been written in a different way. England would 
have been quite different from what she is. Can we say that 
persecution in the past has retarded human progress, and are 
we to-day free from intolerance and advancing very rapidly? 
Are v/e anywhere nearer the millennium than our ancestors? 
In the past we burnt people for conscience ; at present we use 
other methods towards those whom we fear. Throughout 
one can trace that jealousy and fear were the causes of op- 
pre'ssioh. Christians oppressed Pagans and in turn oppressed 
themselves when divided into sects. And now they will op- 
press others if the others happen to belong to a race different 
from theirs. In the name of Equality, Liberty and Frater- 
nity people were guillotined in France and slaughtered in 
Russia. In the name of Nationalism Jews in Palestine would 
demand greater rights than the Arabs because several centu- 
ries ago they happened to have lived there and now are 
utterly alien to the country and its environments. And in 
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India Muslims and Hindus are at grips each trying to out- 
wit the other. If we take the Hindu-Muslim question in 
India we could clearly see that jealousy, fear and economic 
motives stand in the way of that honourable compromise 
which would bring about contentment and happiness to this 
unhappy land. 

Harrington’s theory, that democracy will bring free- 
dom, is falsified by the existing conditions. European idea of 
democracy resembles that of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who when they talked of freedom excluded slaves just 
as Europeans excluded others. Christianity preaches self- 
sacrifice while Chi’istians practise self-aggrandisement. 
Muhammadanism is said to be a democratic religion and it 
is found to be one of the most intolerant of religions to-day. 
The accusations against the Catholics of the Seventeenth 
Century could very well bo brought against the Pan-Islamism 
of to-day. The suggestion of Mahomedan provinces by Sir 
Mahomed Iqbal savours of theocracy which is the negation 
of all democratic principles. The principle of White Austra- 
lia has no more moral background than the right of America 
to interfere in South American affairs in the name of peace 
and order. The rights claimed by the South African Whites 
are based on a theory of superiority which is the negation of 
the principle of Toleration. This differs in no way from the 
idea of race purity as preached and practised by Hitler. 

• Coming nearer home the history of Toleration in India 
has many dark spots which mar the glory of Ancient India, 
whose civilisation and culture are nearer to those noble p^’in- 
ciples on which alone toleration can be based. The theocra- 
tic background of her civilisation w:as responsible for the 
development of a system of society where superiority is based 
on birth. This is responsible for some of those incidents in 
Ramayana and Mahabaratha which give us examples of a 
kind of intolerance found nowhere and which helped in the 
perpetuation of the dominance of one single class over the 
rest. 
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The world moves on. Everybody preaches toleration 
but none practises it. Only we show intolerance in differ- 
ent spheres at different times Till the 17th Century it was in 
the religious sphere. Next in the sphere .of race and the 
trend of the future seems to be in the sphere more vital to 
humanity ; thensphere of bread and butter the sphere through 
which Germany wants to establish a new kind of domina- 
tion over the rest of the world. The spirit of intolerance in 
the Economic sphere is responsible for the war which is 
waging now ; and no one knows whither humanity will be 
led by this conflagration. 



RECENT TRENDS OF LAND REVENUE REFORM 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MADRAS. 

BY 

K. C. Ramakrishnan, M.A., 

University of Madras 

There is perhaps no other problem in the rural economy 
of India which has provoked so long and so bitter a contro- 
versy as that of the taxation of land. British authorities in 
India had more than a century ago given up their faith in the 
Permanent Settlement of Land Revenue with zamindars. 
Seventy years back when agricultural prices were steadily 
rising they gave up the idea of a permanent settlement with 
ryots, which had been promised time and again in the past 
by a number of statesmen. The theory as well as practice 
of the ryotwari system of settlement and periodical resettle- 
ment began to be elevated to the level of a science. Official 
faith in it seemed to grow in proportion to the opposition by 
representatives of tax-payers to the system and its vagaries. 
Most of the latter had pinned their faith in a sort of perma- 
nent settlement in ryotwari areas too with a low flat rate on 
all lands, while they were prepared for an additional levy 
in times of emergencies. 

The last ten years have witnessed a great change in -the 
attitude of the very administrators who had been prone to 
treat the land revenue as a light levy , more than justified by 
the continuous rise in pi-ices of produce. The faith of peo- 
ple’s leaders in a permanent tax has also been considerably 
shaken, partly perhaps due to the greater responsibility 
they have had to shoulder in constituting the new Govern- 
ments of provinces The cumulative effect of the collapse in 
prices in 1930 and the continued depression* since then re- 
vealed the utter unsoundness of a system of taxation which 
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took into account only the prices of the previous twenty years 
and made no allowance for a future fall in prices. Remis- 
sions have been given in Madras in a grudging way, not 
commensurate with, nor directly dependent on, fall in prices. 

A more generous policy has been adopted in the Pun- 
jali — in Ijyallpur resettlement first and in Lahore next — 
whereby remissions from ‘ standard rates ’ were guaranteed 
automatically every year in proportion to the fall in current 
prices from the prices adopted for commutation in working 
out the standard rates. But it was assured that no additional 
demand would be made above the rates settled if there was 
any rise in prices over the commutation price adopted. Even 
this policy has been criticised for not taking into account the 
comparative inelasticity of costs of cultivation in a period of 
falling prices and consequently inflating net assets on which 
are based resettlement or standard rates. 

Marjorihanks Committee Report 

The Government of Madras in May 1937 — the Interim 
Ministry just before the Congress party accepted office — 
appointed a Committee composed of four Civilians and three 
Non-officials, with Sir N. Marjorihanks as Chairman, to sug- 
gest ways of lightening the land revenue burden in the 
ryotwari areas in the Presidency but prescribed the limit of 
total relief to Rs. 75 lakhs. The more heroic step the Gov- 
ernment took was to put a stop to all resettlement opera- 
tions. The Committee accepted the latter decision and re- 
commended a return to the scale of assessment of the pre-war 
year 1913-14 in all districts, with slight modifications in 
water-rates in deltaic areas and garden rates in the West 
Coast. This was to be the basic rate of assessment; but the 
Committee said that it could be raised when the Govern- 
ment felt a great need for further expenditure, or lowered 
when other sources of revenue were available or when 
prices of produce fell very low. 

Three strong criticisms were levelled at these recom- 
mendations of the Committee, and they were not given 
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effect to, especially as there was a change in the Ministry: 
(1) The acceptance of the 1913-14 rates ignored the plight 
of districts which had been resettled on a high standard pre-* 
vious to that year. But the Committee felt that pre- 
vious years’ prices were not such as to involve any great 
inequality, especially if the modifications suggested were 
given effect to. (2) The element of uncertainty and the risk 
of a rise in rates when the national emergency demanded it 
would render the adoption of the suggested scale nearly as 
unpopular as the periodical resettlement — though the Com- 
mittee laid down that changes should be neither violent nor 
frequent. (3) The third criticism is more fundamental. No 
distinction was made between the very poor and well-to-do 
ryots; all were expected to pay the same rates and have 
them raised or lowered without exception, which was simply 
perpetuating the bid theory that land revenue was a tax in 
rem and not on persons. The Committee brushed aside the 
idea of income-tax on agriculture, on the score that it was 
not ‘practical politics,’ as there were far too many small 
holders who would go scot free with any limit of exemption 
prescribed, while the official investigation of income would 
cause an amount of worry and annoyance. 

Darling Committee Report 

It is worth while comparing what a similar committee 
appointed by the Government of the Punjab recommended 
in their report in 1939, which has in the main been accept- 
ed by that Government. This Committee presided over by 
Sir M. Darling came also to the conclusion that it Was not 
practicable to apply the principles of income-tax to the 
assessment of land-revenue Over 70 per cent of the land- 
holders of the Punjab pay each a revenue of Rs. 10 or less, 
while full 50 per cent pay less than Rs. 2 each. It was out 
of the question to exempt such a large number from payment 
of any tax. Apart from its effect on the finances of the Pro- 
vince, the Committee argued that “ the ownership of land 
in the Punjab carried with it important privileges and it is 
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only reasonable that those who enjoy these privileges should 
pay something to the community, because the privileges 
derive their very existence from the community.” Any such 
exemption it was feared would also lead to further partition 
and fragmentation of holdings. The Committee, however, 
recommended; as a temporary measure, a reduction of 50 
per cent for those who paid a land-revenue of Rs. 10 and 
less, and a reduction of Rs. 5 for those who paid more than 
Rs. 10 and less than Rs. 25. Permanent relief to the extent 
of 25 per cent reduction in kist was recommended for culti- 
vating landholders of at least four years’ standing paying a 
revenue of Rs. 25 and less. 

Though the income-tax idea did not find favour in its 
entirety, the Committee suggested the levy of a temporary 
sur-charge of QVk to 25 per cent on a graduated scale on all 
large landholders paying a kist of over Rs. 250 per annum. 
This was expected to yield a revenue of Rs. 5 lakhs per 
annum. A more constructive suggestion was the constitu- 
tion of a fund of Rs. 10 lakhs to start with for financing 
schemes to promote the agriculturist’s income and his stand- 
ard of living. Thus the Darling Committee’s recommen- 
dations are more substantial on the positive as well as the 
negative side from the point of view of smaller ryots, while 
to the bigger landholders has been applied the principle, if 
not the regular form, of income-tax. 

Conditions may not be the same in Madras as in the 
Punjab, though both are essentially ryotwari provinces with 
large areas under irrigation. But the four important princi- 
ples laid down in the Punjab are worth following in Madras 
too, with necessary modifications: (1) Immediate, though 
temporary, relief ranging from 20 to 50 per cent for all small 
holders paying less than Rs. 25 of kist; (2) permanent relief 
of 25 per cent for all small cultivating ryots; (3) guarantee 
of remissions in years when prices fall below a standard rate 
with an assurance that there will be no enhancement in 
years of rising prices; and (4) surcharge of 6V4 to 25 per 
cent on landholders paying a kist of over Rs. 250. 
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Relief in Ryotwari Areas in Madras? 

The Congress Ministry in Madras did not commit them- 
selves to any definite policy of land revenue reform in the 
ryotwari areas. The Revenue Minister, in speaking on a 
resolution of Prof. P. J. Thomas in the Legislative Council 
in August 1938 urging the need for an enquiry into and re- 
vision of land revenue policy, admitted the urgency and the 
need for relief and stated that the Government were serious- 
ly considering several proposals for an equitable distribu- 
tion of the burden among several districts; they were trying 
“ to grapple with the whole situation in order to give relief 
to the long-suffering ryots in the best possible way,” to 
evolve some method of relief which, he was careful to add, 
would not deprive the Government of their revenue. He 
said that the Marjoribanks Committee’s recommendation 
that the rates of 1914 might be taken as the starting point 
for application of relief could not be given effect to as the 
Government had received strong protests from districts 
settled previously. The new Punjab’ system of remissions 
according to fall in prices, the Minister assured, was also 
‘being exairiined by competent hands,’ though he said condi- 
tions in Madras were not the same. The Government were 
anxious that “ the reform of land-revenue should not be 
delayed indefinitely and that the Government should not be 
compelled to say at the time of the next budget that they 
were not yet ready with definite proposals.” The 1939 Bud- 
get did not, however, reveal any plans of the Government 
on the subject of land-revenue reform in ryotwari areas. 

* B 

Prakasam Cornmittee Report on Madras Estates 

Meanwhile was published a document of extraordinary 
importance for zamindari areas, the Report of the Madras 
Estates Land Act Enquiry Committee over which the 
Revenue Minister, the Hon. Mr. T- Prakasam, himself had 
presided. The Committee came to the conclusion after an 
elaborate examination of old records that while the Perma- 
nent Settlement of 1802 undoubtedly gave* the zamindar 
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fixity of tenure and of peishkush payable to the Govern- 
ment, the Patta Regulation, which was simultaneously pass- 
ed, by requiring him to enter into specific agreements as 
regards rents etc. so as to confer on them greater security, 
really fixed the rents payable by them to the zamindar for 
ever. These Ahe zamindar could not enhance on any 
account. His only source of legitimate additional income, 
the Committee held, was the extension of the area of cultiva- 
tion by reclamation of waste lands, on which too he could 
not charge any rents he liked. The zamindar had now to 
give up the illegal enhancements of rent made in the course 
of at least half a century. 

This interpretation by the Committee of the old Perma- 
nent Settlement has been subjected in the legislatures and 
outside to vigorous criticism in the light of several official 
records, the decisions of courts of law and the series of tenan- 
cy laws enacted. The latter proceeded on the understand- 
ing that the zamindari ryot, whatever other right he had, did 
not enjoy fixity of rent and in order to protect him from 
arbitrary enhancement of rent restricted the zamindar’s 
right to raise it periodically, more or less on the lines of re- 
settlement in ryotwari areas. Even if the zamindar could, 
according to the findings of the Committee, be compelled to 
go back to the rates of 1802 , when rents were mostly paid 
in kind, could he be now compelled to take the equivalent 
of the kind rents commuted in terms of prices prevailing 
just prior to the settlement? Fixity of rent should apply 
to kind rent as well as money rent if really ‘ rent was fixed 
perpetiially and unalterably.’ That the rights of ryots were 
not so definitely laid down is clear from the following re- 
mark of the Committee: “ If only the Government had not 
given jurisdiction to courts to decide those disputes, but on 
the other hand declared in unequivocal and unambiguous 
terms the unalterable character of the rent in the same 
manner in which the peishkush has been fixed, there would 
have been no trouble at all.” 
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Repeal or Alteration of the Permanent Settlement 

The legislature has undoubtedly the right to change 
the law, to set right a wrong and to set aside prescriptive 
rights by payment of compensation. The Government of 
India Act permits this; only, a bill affecting Permanent Set- 
tlement will have to get the assent of the Governor, the 
Governor- General and the Secretary of State, which is not 
likely to be withheld if the bill had ‘an overwhelming volume 
of public support.’ For the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
on whose report the Act is based, had no desire to place 
“ beyond the legal competence of an Indian ministry res- 
ponsible to an Indian legislature, which is to be charged 
inter alia with the duty of regulating the land revenue system 
of the Province, to alter the enactments embodying the 
Permanent Settlement, which enactments despite the pro- 
mise of permanence which they contain are legally subject 
(like any other Indian enactment) to repeal or alteration.” 
If the Committee had suggested the repeal or alteration of 
the Zamindari system, there would have been less occasion 
fo4’ a controversy, so long and so mystifying. There was 
indeed an amazing degree of agreement among several cri- 
tics of the report of the Committee that the Zamindari sys- 
tem had long outlived its utility to the State, while it was 
almost always an annoyance to the ryots. Suggestions were 
made to do away with the system and make the whole Pro- 
vince ryotwari, so that the State could deal directly and 
fairly with all ryots, and incidentally enhance its revenue. 
But if such a proposal were accepted, there would no. doubt 
be divergent views on the need for, and the degree of com- 
pensation to be paid to vested interests which have been 
permitted to grow in the course of a century and more. The 
system, however, is bound to go; the sooner the difficulties 
are faced, the better. We do not yet have in Madras the 
serious complications that are to be found in Bengal by the 
rise of a series of intermediate tenure-holders with rights 
of their own, whose capital value cannot be ascertained with 
ease 
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Bihar Scheme for Liquidation of Zamindaris 

In this connection it is worthwhile referring to a scheme 
proposed by Dr. Syed I'.Tahmud, the Development Minister 
of Bihar in the Congress Ministry, for the practical liquida- 
tion of the Zamindari system, which he believes is “ an 
impediment in the way of any plan of an all round material 
j>rogress for the agriculturists of the Province,” His pro- 
posal is that the Government should acquire the Zamindari 
rights on a voluntary basis at first, and if experience dictates 
on a compulsory basis later, on payment of “reasonable com- 
pensation” which he puts at fifteen times the annual net 
income of the estates, after carrying out a reduction by 25 
per cent of the existing rentals as already undertaken by the 
Government. There is no need to pay cash, as bonds can 
be issued- bearing interest at 3 per cent. The Government 
incur only a little more expenditure on collection. Afte^jj. 
payment of interest and contribution to sinking fund fo;^- 
the redemption of bonds, the Government will secure an 
annual additional income of one crore of rupees, while after 
the bonds are redeemed the gain will bo Rs. 3 or 4 crores 
more. A greater and quicker gain would be reaped by 
ryots, between whom and the State will no longer stand “ a 
huge parasitic organisation.” 

We do not know whether the party, if it comes back to 
power, will take up the question and push it through the 
legislature. But if legislation is to be merely permissive, 
it is doubtful whether the big zamindars will care to avail 
thpmselves of the offer made, as they will surely stand to 
lose a good slice of their existing income. Acquisition will 
have to be made compulsorily before long and the purchase 
price pitched at a lower level, say, 10 times the annual net 
income, which is by no means an unreasonable, if not an 
attractive compensation. 

Nature and Effects of Proposed Relief in Madras Estates. 

To come back to Madras, whatever be the legal position 
or the political situation, there are few economists who will 
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champion the permanent settlement of revenue, in what- 
ever way it may be interpreted. They cannot consider the 
Permanent Settlement sacro-sanct; they can be no more in 
love with the permanence of rents than with that of peish- 
kush or revenue. Relief to a degree unexpected and un- 
asked for by ryots, many of whom do not cultivate land or 
supervise its cultivation, but are only rent-receivers — some 
by virtue of recent purchase of by foreclosure — can 
have little ethical or economic support. We have no means 
cf knowing the exact number of such non-cultivating ryots 
or middlemen. The Committee themselves aver : “ much of 
the land having gone out of the hands of cultivators into 
the hands of creditors such cultivators (are) compelled to 
obtain leases, as sub-tenants, even for higher rents, knowing 
there will be no margin left for them ultimately.” In the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the draft Bill, it is 
stated that on account of increase of rents and debts, the 
ryots “in many cas,es were obliged to surrender in favour of 
their creditors.” The Andhra Zamin Ryots’ Association 
submitted in a memorandum: “ The average of lands escap- 
ing into the hands of non-agriculturists would be greater in 
the Zamindaris ” An idea of the high rents that under- 
tenants pay to the ryots compared with what the latter have 
to pay to the Zamindar may be bad from the extracts given 
from reports of Collectors. 

If in spite of opposition from different quarters, the 
Government will proceed to enact the bill proposed, the 
question arises how far such a measure will affect the 
revenue position of the Government. If rents are' to he 
reverted to the 1802 basis of prices, the relief in most cases 
v/ill be so striking as to excite naturally the envy of neigh- 
bouring ryotwari ryots, who will then have a much more 
legitimate grievance against the exactions imposed in the 
resettlements. It will not be practical politics to give such 
relief in ryotwari area, though the need for some lightening 
of the burden is on all hands admitted. The Revenue Minis- 
ter, let us note, wanted to give them relief ‘without depriv- 

90 
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ing the Government of its revenue.’ Will this mean that a 
part of the relief that the ryots get in Zamindari area will 
be diverted to the Government’s coffers? There was a 
significant hint — one might read in it an unmistakable trend 
of financial policy that may follow such relief — given by the 
Prime Minister. “ Let nobody imagine that the 1802 basis 
affects the Government; it is a limitation of rights imposed 
only on the Zamindar.” He said; “ The State has got the 
right to the revenue, to the increased revenue; to the en- 
hancement that has taken place during these many years. 
That increased revenue is somehow or other the incohate 
property of the State, it is a dangerous thing to cut it down 
and go back to 1802. How can a State acting in modern 
times, work on the moderate revenue of 1802?” So, accord- 
ing to this view, the charge that Government would be rob- 
bing Paul and paying Peter will fail. Perhaps it will be 
to the ultimate good of all if the rates all over the Presidency 
are governed by the same principles; even immediately the 
gain is bound to be appreciated by the vast majority of ryots 
in Zamindaris who asked for nothing more than a reduc- 
tion of their rates to the level of the ryotwari, areas. The 
Zamindars will have to surrender much of their net incomes, 
and some of them may be driven to relinquish their estates 
even as 380 were said to have done in the past. Perhaps 
those will continue who have bi’ought under cultivation a 
lot of waste lands during the latter half of the last century. 

Bigger Landholders comparatively lightly taxed in India 

Whenever the question of an agricultural income-tax 
is mooted as a partial corrective of the regressive land tax 
in India, the Zamindars with large net incomes — i. e., dif- 
ferences between rentals collected on the one hand and peish- 
kush, collection and other charges paid on the other hand — 
are the foremost, if not the only ones thought of. If the bill 
drafted by the Committee in Madras is passed, they will no 
longer figure so prominently in the new levy. There are, 
however, large ryots both in Zamindari areas, as already re- 
ferred to, and in ryotwari areas, whose incomes may be 
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legitimately subjected to an income-tax on a graduated scale. 
A Special Enquiry into Indebtedness in the Madras Presi- 
dency revealed a marked rise in the number of ryotwaii 
pattadars paying over Rs. 250 each, as kist; they exceeded 
11,000 in 1930, and the depression should have accelerated 
the tendency “for the small holder to make tvay gradually 
for the larger landholder who seldom cultivates the land 
himself.” They may be paying a comparatively high tax on 
land; but they are let off lightly when compared with land- 
owners in most countries as they are exempted from a pro- 
gressive income-tax- In a conservative country like Great 
Britain, the bigger estates have had in addition to pay death 
duties or inheritance taxes to such an extent that it led to 
the break-up of a number of them, while 33 per cent of the 
farmers have become owner occupiers. This, in spite of the 
reputation of the landlords in Britain for improving the land, 
and equipping it, for initiating experiments and encouraging 
the tenantry and providing amenities for agricultural 
labourers. Almost every European country, especially after 
the last war, has been deliberately following a policy of 
creating smaller, but economic, holdings at the expense of 
the bigger estates. 

In India appeals have been made again and 
again, from the days of the Permanent Settlement, to 
Zamindars and other landlords for taking the lead in agri- 
cultural improvements even as the British landlords did in 
the 18th and 19th centuries. While it must be admitted 
that large areas of waste lands have been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation by a number of Zamindars there 
is little that most of them could claim by way of improve- 
ment of crops or of animal husbandry. Indeed only an infi- 
nitely small fraction of the total area under their jurisdic- 
tion — Sir or home-farm land^ — is farmed by the Zamindars 
or their agents. The larger ryots in zamindari or ryotwari 
area are not much better; for most of them lease out their 
lands to a large number of petty tenants who have no means 
or incentive to improve cultivation. There’ need be little 
compunction, therefore, in imposing taxes on these bigger 
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landlords or landholders. In the few cases where improve- 
ments have been effected, and the tenantry are better treat- 
ed and helped with adequate means of cultivation, a liberal 
allowance may be granted in estimating their assessable in- 
come The principle has been recognised in the revision of 
rates of land revenue in the old temporary settled estates of 
North India and in the newly settled estates in Sunderbans 
in Bengal. 

Agricultural Income-Tax in Bihar and Assam 

In the matter of taxing agricultural incomes on a 
graduated scale, over and above the land revenue, it is Bihar 
that has given the lead to other Provinces. The Bihar Agricul- 
tural Income-Tax Act (1938) provides for a number of de- 
ductions from the income of a landlord or landholder before it 
can be assessed. “The assessable income of an agriculturist 
will be determined after deducting expenses incurred for 
producing the income, such as sums paid as revenue and 
rent, collection expenses upto 10 per cent of the gross in- 
come, expenses incurred on maintenance of the capital assets 
of cultivation, transport charges, maintenance of cattle and 
imi^lements, interest paid on mortgages ...... insurance 

premia not exceeding one-sixth of gross income.” In cases 
of inability to produce accounts, the income for purposes of 
levying income-tax will be presumed to be six times the rent 
of kist paid to the Government. The annual yield of the new 
tax was estimated at Rs. 40 lakhs a year. It would be much 
more, if the taxable limit had not been fixed at Rs. 5,000, but 
at Rs. 2,000 (the general income-tax level on non-agricul- 
tural incomes with less purchasing power in urban areas) 
or at least at Rs. 3,000, as in Assam, in view of the land 
revenue already payable by all. 

The Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act (1939) ex- 
empts incomes below Rs. 3,000 per year. The rate fixed is 
higher than in Bihar, on the lower brackets of income upto 
Rs. 100,000. The rate of tax is liable to alternation every 
year, though it shall never exceed that of the central tax. 
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The Act was passed in the face of powerful opposition of the 
European tea planters who contended that they were al- 
ready paying land revenue to the Provincial Government, 
and a tax on 40 per cent of their income from the tea indus- 
try to the Central Government, and that they would be 
subjected to double taxation as they remitted’ their earnings 
to the United Kingdom. It must be said in fairness to them 
that while they objected to the rate of taxation (which was 
higher than in Bihar), to the taxing of their entire income 
(i.e., including that assessed by the Central Government) 
and to the absence of relief from double taxation, they had 
no objection to the principle of the tax on agricultural in- 
comes. Their leader said: “ We believe the exemption of 
agricultural income from taxation in the past was based 
upon unsound and fallacious reasoning.” The Finance 
Minister pointed to the profits made by the tea industry in 
the past 30 years, which were all taken away to the United 
Kingdom, which might well afford to give relief now. The 
attitude of the permanently settled estate holders was more 
unreasonable, as they claimed immunity from the tax legal- 
ly. The Minister v/ould not budge and he told them : “ The 
landlords hardly pay a pice per acre as land revenue, while 
they make as much as a rupee out of that acre.” 

The Case jor Agricultural Income-tax in Madras 

Here then are examples which Madras might follow, 
though a different exemption level and scale of taxation 
might be adopted. We have had little evidence of any idea 
or plan on the part of the Congress Government in ^Madras 
to tax higher agricultural incomes on a progressive scale. 
One of the criticisms of the Madras Debt Relief legislation 
was that it sought to relieve all agricultural debtors (except 
big jenmies and zamindars) irrespective of the amount of 
their incomes from land and their capacity to repay debts, 
while other Provinces imposed or contemplated a limit of 
income of the borrower beyond which no relief would be 
given. It was then expected that the incomes of bigger ryots 
in the Presidency would be subjected to an income-tax, 
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though the Ministry made no such commitment. They were 
more keen on shifting the burden of taxation from the 
country to the town than on discriminating between the 
rich and the poor in rural areas. The sales tax was impos- 
ed on this ground and it was expected to bring in a large 
revenue mouAting to a few crores, which would make up 
for the steadily growing loss of revenue from excise due to 
the extension of the policy of prohibition from district to 
district. So far the sales tax has brought in less than Rs. 80 
Jakhs, it is said. The need for tapping other sources of 
revenue like the bigger agricultural incomes is still there 
especially as the burden of the land revenue on the iioorer 
holders needs to be lightened. There is no reason why the 
yield from an agiicultural income-tax should be considered 
negligible if not only the bigger ryots in ryotwari areas but 
also the zamindars, however weakened some of them may 
become by the contemplated legislation, and the bigger ryots 
in the zamindari areas are included. It is not the yield alone 
that matters; the satisfaction that more capable shoulders 
will bear a legitimately heavier burden is no small 
psychological gain in public finance. The fear of any dis- 
ruption of optimum economic units in farming as a reaction 
to such taxation is groundless as almost all the estates have 
been all along sub-divided into small, too small, cultivation 
units. Indeed it would be an economic gain if some of the 
bigger holders who are not able to look after their lands in 
wet areas or v/ho keep considerable tracts in dry areas with- 
out cultivation, in anticipation of rise in land values, were 
taxed on all their holdings as though they were fairly culti- 
vated and consequently were obliged to transfer them or 
make better use of them. 

It is easy to exaggerate the administrative difficulty in 
estimating the total income of an agriculturist and his culti- 
vation expenses. But Sir Walter Layton thought this diffi- 
culty was not peculiar to India. “With the elaborate machi- 
nery for the maintenance of land records and for the 
administration and collection of land revenue at his disposal, 
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the Indian Collector is probably in a better position to esti- 
mate agricultural profits than the assessor in other coun- 
tries.” The number of bigger holders is after all limited 
and their agricultural income should be pretty well known 
to the local revenue staff, At any rate it cannot be more 
difficult of assessment than that of sales tax' involving nu- 
merous cases and more numerous transactions. Land leases 
are becoming more common and figures of rentals may be 
got without difficulty. In the case of valuable commercial 
cx’ops, costs of cultivation and yields are noted by growers 
themselves. More would be induced to keep accounts as a 
result of taxation. Enquiries of land mortgage and other 
co-operative banks, Agricultural and Co-operative Depart- 
ments, and investigations conducted by Universities, Boards 
of Economic Enquiry and the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
. tural Research are all bound to be of great value in checking 
returns. Indeed an elaboration of these intensive enquiries 
might help to lay down formulae for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the land revenue burden even among smaller 
ryots. There is no reason why we should stick on to the 
outworn system of assessing all lands growing a variety of 
ci'ops on the basis of the yield of standard crops, paddy or 
particular millets, while an increasing proportion of lands 
is devoted to more valuable commercial crops on the basis 
of whose costs and yields a more discriminating system of 
assessment may be adopted. If only the Government make 
up their mind and formulate a comprehensive land revenue 
policy, the administrative difficulty may melt away. 

Recent discussion has revealed a growing volume of 
support to the ending rather than mending of the Perma- 
nent Settlement The zamindars themselves are not un- 
aware of the increasing unpopularity of the system, though 
they are not to blame for all its failure. They cannot be ex- 
pected to pass a self-denying ordinance; they should be 
bought off by reasonable compensation for the interests that 
have been, rightly or wrongly, allowed to grow for such a 
long period. Uniformity of revenue system’ will mean less 
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cost to the State and make for social harmony. The Ryot- 
wari system, which has been shining by contrast, itself 
needs drastic revision. The assessment should be based on 
the prices of the immediate rather than the distant past; it 
should vaiy with the value of the crops grown, commercial 
crops in particular, rather than be fixed in relation to one 
crop only; it should cease to press so heavily on the small 
liolder but it should not let off so lightly the bigger holders. 
Is it beyond the wit of statesmen to devise an adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery for working such a system? 



RURAL AND URBAN ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 


BY 

» 

Dew/^n Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., 
District and Sessions Judge (Retd.) 

I propose to outline here a scheme that may not come 
to full realisation for some decades more. But it seems to 
me that we must take early and quick steps in that direc- 
tion. Life is a balancing of proximate and ultimate ideals. 
Proximate ideals have to be vitalised by the ultimate ideals, 
and ultimate ideals have to be brought down to the earth by 
being yoked to proximate ideals. If we forget the ultimate 
ideals we will not have the sense of the direction or the goal. 
If we forget the proximate ideal, the glory of the goal will 
dazzle our vision and disable us from seeing the way. 

I am not concerned with the proximate ideals in other 
countries. The patriotic thinkers and active workers there 
are envisaging and solving the national problems there. A 
dictator tries to solve them in one land, a Parliament tries 
to solve it in another land. Though the ultimate goal of 
humanity is one, each country has got its own special imme- 
diate problems and will set about their solution in its own 
way. Meet it is that I set down our problems and my sug- 
gestions for their solution. 

Till now, strangely enough, social reform was thought 
of and talked about in terms of foreign travel, caste, disabili- 
ties, and martial freedom, and not, as in other countries, in 
terms of better housing, higher wages, better conditions of 
work, etc. Now, however, a new orientation is seen. Fur- 
ther, the importance of political freedom as vitally bearing 
on a higher social life has been grasped by our countrymen. 
The past Great War and the present Greater War have hit our 

country hard, and the epidemic of unemployment is spread- 
9X 
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ing everywhere. The peasants and workers have also wak- 
ed up and are becoming conscious of their rights. 

It is, therefore, quite necessary that we should envisage 
clearly, and work strenuously for, the next step forward. 
The fighting down of the dragon of communalism is only a 
negative good. Unless the evil spirit of communalism goes, 
the expected and desired angels cannot come in at all. But 
its exorcism is but of negative value. We have to make clear 
to ourselves what ai'e our immediate positive next steps for- 
ward, though never allowing the ultimate values of human 
life to vanish out of our ken. 

The most immediate and vital and universally needed 
next step is rural reconstruction. This phrase has been soiled 
by too much use and does not connote anything clear and 
definite today. Co-operative credit was brought in thirty 
years ago but it has not had its necessary co-workers and is 
hence an almost spent force to-day. We must simultaneously 
lessen the rural debt, increase rural thrift and augment the 
rural income. The population of our villages is growing fast 
but the standard of life is still primitive and joyless and un- 
refined and low, and there has been no increase in production 
or income commensurate with the growth of the rural popu- 
lation. The villager has to possess self-reliance and strength 
and initiative. No rural or urban economic survey of India 
has been undertaken till now. We have to evolve a scheme 
which will enable the villager to get more income from his 
land, to improve his methods of production so as to enable 
him to meet foreign competition, to increase the number of 
his subsidiary occupations and industries, and to familiarise 
him with the concept of a higher standard of life. The vil- 
lage panchayats must be served by educated young men who 
will carry out the ideas of the leaders of the nation in the 
above directions and must be helped by the Government 
with all the resources of the public revenues to realise such 
aims. The village headman must be its functionary and ser- 
vant and not a Government nominee bossing over the village 
panchayats with a superiority complex. Such village pancha- 
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yats must be federated aright by central associations which . 
will co-ordinate and control and direct their activities. Each 
family must contribute a fair share of work and wealth to 
make the village panchayat’s work at rural uplift a real and 
marked success. The well-to-do men of the village must 
deem it a matter of pi*ide to take the lead and bring the 
scheme to fruition. Each family should keep a family income 
register wherein the income from all sources will be entered. 
In the same way there should be a village income register. 
By comparing the annual totals we can see whether the vil- 
lage is growing in prosperity or not. I would even make it 
necessary for a graduate to serve for six months in a village 
before winning his degree. It is the duty of the rich and 
educated people to educate the villagers in rural economics 
so as to teach them to increase their income and lessen their 
expenditure. 

In this connection we must have a living faith in the 
newly born power of electrical energy to act as the benefi- 
cient angel in bringing about the transformation. India has 
specialised in hydro-electric schemes and is in a position to 
supply cheap power at the very door of the villager. Each 
group of villages can establish a suitable local industry by 
which all those villages can gain. The electrical power can 
be used to start various small cottage industries on the basis 
of mechanical power. These will go along with small in-* 
dustries worked by manual power. What is needed is a well- 
thought-out scheme. We need also patriotic workers to 
bi’oadcast the scheme and help in the realisation^ of the 
scheme. We must find out what industries can be specially 
pursued in the slack seasons of agriculture. 

We have also to bestow attention on agricultural 
marketing, because it is here that the villager is exposed to 
exploitations of all sorts. The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture has stated: “No systematic survey of the condi- 
tions under which agricultural produce is marked in India 
has been made in any Province.” The Commission has re- 
commended the making of rural surveys with special regard 
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to marketing facilities. But that work has not yet been done. 
Many middlemen intervene between the rural producer and 
the export merchant. The existing methods of storage of 
grain are wasteful and inefficient. The forward contracts 
relating to such stored produce are demoralising to a degree. 
The ignorant Villager is exploited by the Bania and by the 
Mandi merchant and others till the agents of the exporting 
firms complete the chapter. The cultivator’s vision is limit- 
ed by the mandi or the shandy. He has to be helped by 
better organisation and by better transport facilities. It is 
only now that co-operative sale societies are being started. 
Radhakamai Mukerjee says well : “ What may be done is the 
consolidation of middlemen or the telescoping of a series of 
private dealers each of whom has been playing his part in 
the movement of agricultural produce to the consumer by a 
co-operative organisation.” 

Rural thrift should go along with the augmentation of 
the rural income. Here again the richer villagers, who are 
now victims of ostentation and are themselves steeped in 
debt, must reform themselves and then show the way to 
others. It is more easy to earn than to save. The village 
marriages and funerals should become less expensive and 
wasteful than they are today. 

But all these results depend on the liquidation of rural 
illiteracy. Not even a fiinge of the problem of universal and 
free and compulsory elementary education has been touched 
as yet. Japan began with that reform and has hence forged 
ahead. * In Japan nearly 60 per cent of the local taxes 
is spent on the rural schools. Today we think of elementary 
education in terms of the three R’s. But what is of real im- 
portance is the imparting of national culture and modern 
knowledge. We particularly want night classes, reading 
rooms, rural libraries, travelling schools, radios, cinemas, 
magic lantern exhibitions, lectures by broadcasting and by 
itinerant lecturers, adult education, agricultural schools, 
vocational traihing model farms, etc. 
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It is equally important to tackle the problems of urban 
labour. Though the Indian people are not massed in huge, 
cities as in the west, we are beginning to feel the prick of 
labour problems in our cities. Till now Indian labour was 
unorganised and helpless and was being ruthlessly exploited. 
It is only now that it is becoming organised dnd articulate. 
Trade unions in India are as yet in their infancy. Labour 
legislation is just now beginning to make itself felt. It will 
be a pity if labour leaders merely follow the methods of this 
or that foreign country and do not understand the genius of 
India or the trend of humanity as a whole. Some of the 
Indian labour leaders advocate general strikes and direct 
action and civil war. Socialism and Syndicalism and Com- 
munism are yet on their trial on the west and are distinctly 
unsuited to the Indian ideals of life here and hereafter. It will 
be one of the most difficult tasks of the new Indian democracy 
to make Capital recognise its obligations and to hold Labour 
in leash. 

While I am yet on the question of urban life and labour 
in India today, I must make a passing reference to certain 
new trends in Indian urban economic life. There is a tend- 
ency to ape the west all round and to cut away from the 
old moorings There is on the one side a reversion to small 
industries worked by manual power and on the other 
side a rush towards the establishment of huge plant in big 
factories for the sake of large scale production. It is not at 
all sensible to neutralise and nullify our efforts by such 
contradictory endeavours. Our leaders must put their heads 
together and settle the respective provinces of man power 
and machine power. Further, if the western nations go in 
for factories for making all sorts of useless and poisonous 
luxuries, is it necessary that we also should rush along the 
same road ? In all these respects we must preserve our 
sane and balanced outlook on life for which we have been 
famous and which has been kept alive even when 
younger civilizations poisoned by luxury and materialism 
degenerated and vanished from the face of the earth. 
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I regret also to note the new-born tendency to multiply 
insurance companies and banks in large numbers in a spirit 
of mutual hostility and competition. While European Banks 
federate and amalgamate, we are intensifying in our econo- 
mic life also our fissiparous tendency in social life. The 
country is full of mushroom banks and mushroom insurance 
companies and mushroom industries. Many companies have 
their floatation in one year and sink in the next year. Mutual 
trust and complete unity and thorough loyalty are of the 
essence of such ventures. Let us not forget that every short- 
lived bank or insurance company or industry is a stab at the 
heai't of mother India. 

I shall now say a few words about the widespread mid- 
dle class unemployment which has become such a menacing 
feature of our national life in recent times. This new trouble 
will never be solved unless the universities and the Govern- 
ment and the public co-operate and help to solve the prob- 
lem. The universities must come out of their ancient shells 
and start new technological courses and fit pupils for practi- 
cal life instead of fitting them with outworn ideas and mere 
literary education. The Government must start a large num- 
ber of industries by means of State aid and absorb the young 
man trained in new knowledge by the universities hereafter. 
After making such industrial ventures successful, the Gov- 
ernment can hand them over to private companies while yet 
keeping a watchful paternal eye over their functioning. The 
public must be fired by a spiiat of swadeshi and patriotism 
and help such young men and industrial ventures by buy- 
ing* their manufactures in prefei’ence to foreign ones. Fur- 
ther, a very large percentage of educated young men can be 
located in new agricultural colonies and must be drafted into 
the work of the uplift of our villages. Our young men have 
to become employable and employed instead of being un- 
employable and unemployed as they are today. Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s report yet holds the field, and something practical 
must be done before it goes to the upper shelf. The Govern- 
ment of India fias recently sent a circular to the local Gov- 
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crnments about the reform of Indian education. We hope 
that this will result in something practical being done to 
change the trend of Indian education. But such educational 
reformation v/ill effect nothing unless the Government gives 
a lead in the direction of the improvement of Indian agricul- 
ture and industry and unless the public is fi’/ed by a new 
vision of patriotism and self-determination. 

But no scheme of betterment will be permanently bene- 
ficial and valuable unless and until India v/ins Swaraj and 
until India’s economic life is put on a sound footing from the 
point of view of production and consumption and also from 
the point of view of taxation. The Finance members of the 
Government of India in the past have been praising India’s 
solvency and producing balanced budgets. The Finance 
Ministers of the Government of India in the future may do 
likewise, though I do not feel sure that they can do so es- 
pecially because of the cost of the administration has been in- 
creasing enormously. But how can we argue from the Gov- 
ernment’s balanced budget that the budget of the people is a 
balanced budget ? The average income of the Indian per 
capita is 20 dollars (about Rs. 60) or less, as compared with 
749 dollars which is the average income per capita in U.S.A. 
The indebtedness of the Indian people is appalling. It is true 
that there is an increase in factory production. But 
even there the investment by foreigners was stated in 1918 
before the Currency Committee to be 600 crores. The an- 
cient indigenous industries have disappeared. The price of 
agricultural products have reached the rock bottom level and 
it works as if even the rock bottom is going to be dynirmited. 
The gold stream has flowed out of the country to the extent 
of more than 300 crores and is really distress gold. The 
ryots have parted with their gold as their produce is of low 
value and as they have to pay the tax in cash. The taxation 
is heavy and has to be lightened and its incidence has to be 
made more just and equitable. It is only now that some 
attention is being paid to these matters and to livestock im- 
provement and nutrition research. Our preseht Viceroy has 
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set to work in a sjnnpathetic and effective way in these direc- 
tions. But a little spadework in only a few of these direc- 
tions will do only a little good just as the Charka movement 
has done. We must work simultaneously in many directions. 
We must balance agriculture and industry. We must pro- 
duce enough foodstuffs for the population of India and pre- 
vent the export of the same except the surplus remaining 
.Tfter feeding India’s people adequately. We must have all 
the industries which are needed by us, except such industries 
as are designed by nature to thrive in other lands. We have 
had the era of breakdown. We have seen the Beacon. We 
must resolutely march forward into the era of Betterment. 



INDIA AND ‘ INTERNATIONAL LAW.’ 


BY 

K. R. R. Sastry, M.A., M.L., 

Reader, Laxo Department, 

The University, Allahabad. 

India is only on the road to Self-Government, though 
a she has been admitted to original membership of the League 
of Nations. Admission to the League of Nations, according 
to some writers, would per se be prima facie equivalent to 
recognition. But, admission to the League can be regard- 
ed as recognition only in the case of those communities which 
satisfy the requirements of full international Sovereignty 
according to accepted Judicial ideas. 

Further as Prof. Hatschek points out, that while recog- 
nition is irrevocable, “ The piece of juristic business called 
admission to the League is capable of being subsequently 
undone again. 

There is comfort in such a statement in the latest edi- 
tion of Oppenheim’s Intex-national haw. “ The Empire of 
India stands in a special position which is defined by the 
Government of India Act 1935 ; and it certainly possesses a 
position in International Law, if only by virtue of its mem- 
bership of the League.^ 

While this may be in a sense her status de facto, her 
nationals abroad in South Africa, Kenya, British Guiana, 
Malaya, Ceylon, and Gibraltar are being discriminated 
against. Of what avail is then International Law^ to her ? 
Questions in such realistic vein are often put. The branches 
of International Law which have a value in presenti to India 
warrant examination. 

92 
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Besides the Federal Executive and the federal legisla- 
ture, other parts of the Government of India Act have been 
brought into operation since April 1937. The Federal 
Court, which is a necessity as an interpreter and guardian 
of the Federal Constitution, was inaugurated in October 
1937. In the preface to the present writer’s work on Inter- 
Tiational Law, it was written that “ The establishment of the 
Federal Court in October 1937 will give a further stimulus 
to the study of International Law in Indian Universities.”"* 

It is pleasing to record that a correct lead has been given 
by the Chief Justice of India with regard to the value of 
citing Canadian, Australian and American decisions in the 
Indian Federal Court. Gwyer C. J. has observed that “ the 
decisions of Canadian and Australian courts are not binding 
upon us and still less those of the United States, but, where 
they are relevant, they will always be listened to in this 
court with attention and respect, as the judgment of eminent 
men accustomed to expound and illumine the principles of 
a Jurisprudence similar to our own, and if this court is so 
fortunate as tc find itself in agreement with them, it will 
deem its own opinion to be strengthened and confirmed,” 
{In the matter of C. P. and Berar sales of Motor Spirit and 
Lubricant’s Taxation Act 1938 and In the matter of a Special 
Reference under Section 213 of the Government of India Act 
1935).® Thus Americein decisions which have particularly 
since 1815 respected “ The law of nations which is a part 
of the law of the land,® have been given the deserved status of 
persuasive efficacy vis-a-vis the decisions of the Federal 
Court af India. 

In spite of the truncated federation Sui generis which 
India is to have under the Government of India Act, 1935, it 
will be necessary for the Federal Court to apply legal princi- 
ples and analogies from International Law. It is true that 
International Law can become a matter of vital daily import- 
ance to India only when she becomes de facto and de Jure a 
member of the international community of states. The 
Federal Court in India would thus have normally to apply 
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Federal Law, laws of the provinces, and laws of the Fede- 
rating States. 

« 

But in disputes between any of the units of the Federa- 
tion, help can be had from the law and practice of intei-na- 
tional tribunals.’ Again, in boundary , controversies 
between the states of the Union, American Courts have 
applied the rules of international law.* 

In fact in the Cochin Water’s Boundary Dispute 
between the Government of Madras and Cochin in 1937, 
both sides had to exhaust the doctrine of Thalweg, a recog- 
nized part of the law of international water-ways. An 
observation made by Fuller C. J. (U.S.A.) in 1902 becomes 
relevant : — “ Sitting as it were as an international as well 
as domestic tribunal ” said Fuller C.J., “ we apply federal 
law, state-law, and international law as the exigencies of the 
particular case may demand ”. 

Again, the principles of international law which reserve 
the right of coasting trade to the littoral state are of vital 
economic importance to India. Every state has a right to 
reserve and regulate her coasting trade. (Cabotage). The 
U.S.S.R. claims it from the Baltic to a North Sea Port ; 
U.S.A. which Commands Coastal trade between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific has extended it further in 1898-9 to Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and the Porto Rico. Cabotage which ori- 
ginally stood for trade along the same coast between differ- 
ent ports, now comprises trade between any two ports of the 
same country whether on the same coast or no. (Dr. A. D. 
Mcnair). There is a pointed reference to this right in*the 
address delivered by Mr. S. C. Bose, the President of the 
Indian National Congress for 1938! — “Even the meagre 
powers enjoyed by the Central Legislature at present to 
enact a measure like the reservation of the India Coastal 
trade for Indian-owned and Indian-managed vessels has 
been taken away under the so-called reformed constitu- 
tion.” (Sec. 115, The Government of India Act 1935). 
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If the federal legislature desired to reserve the coastal 
trading to ships registered in India or if it passed a law ex- 
cluding the employment of officers or crew who were British 
in origin, or if it laid down difFerential rates for Cargo car- 
I’ied by ships registered in the United Kingdom and ships re- 
gistered in India, it is submitted that all these would be dis- 
criminatory and are prohibited by Sec, 115 Government of 
India Act.® 

Rules of international law regarding territorial Juris- 
diction of States have a value in presenti to India. An alien 
has no right of entry of foreign country save by treaty. 
During War, aliens can be subjected to restrictions. The 
rules regarding exti’adition found in the Indian Extradition 
Act. (India Act XV of 1903) have always been applied to 
non-political offences. 

“ The principles of international law ” have been dec- 
lared to be not applicable to the relations between the Para- 
mount Power and the Indian States.^® Long ago that brilliant 
international lawyer Professor Westlake had aptly criticised 
this notification of the Government of India that “ it would 
have been more accurate to speak in it of international law 
simply than of the principles of international law.”” The 
relations between the Viceroy and the Ruling Princes of 
India have been stated by one of the brilliant proconsuls as 
“ based partly on treaty, partly on long usage, partly on con- 
siderations of high expediency and honour.’”® The Indian 
States have no external personality but have varying degrees 
of internal Sovereignty. These States are. bound to receive 
the "Resident or Agent appointed by the Viceroy and the 
degree of internal Sovereignty is determined in each case 
not merely by treaty but also by usage and is always subject 
to the paramount power. The views of the paramount 
power vis-a-vis constitutional reform in these Indian States 
were given thus in a written reply by the Under-Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Commons on December 
16th. 1938 : — “ The paramount power will not obstruct pro- 
posals for constitutional advance initiated by the rulers”. 
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That the Constitutional modus vivendi between Indian 
States and the Paramount Power has shifted from an inter- 
national to an imperial basis has been thoroughly examined 
by Prof. Westlake in his study of these states in relation to 
International Law and Constitutional Law. 

So far as Indian States are concerned, their territory is 
not British territory and admittedly, the inhabitants of 
Indian States are not British subjects. 

What is the exact nature of the relations between the 
States and the Paramount Power ? Undoubtedly the rules 
regarding those relations are found in treaties concluded by 
the Crown with the Rulers. Nor can it be maintained that 
all treaties of the British Crown with the third States are 
applicable ipso Jure to the territory of the Indian States. 
In a letter of the Marquis of Salisbury to the Marquiss of 
Dufferin (April 25th 1867) it was stated that “ The protect- 
ed States of India are not annexed to nor incorporated in 
the possessions of the Crown — It has however never been 
contended that if those states had had pre-existing treaties 
with foreign powers the assumption of protectorate by Great 
Britain would have abrogated those treaties — It could not 
have had and in no case has had, such consequences.”'*^ 

It has also to be stated that the relationship between the 
Indian States and the Crown has grown up under widely 
differing historical condHions. In some of the earlier 
treaties as in those of the East India Company and States 
like Hydei’abad, Gwalior, Baroda and Travancore, they were 
“ treaties of mutual amity, friendly co-operations and reci- 
procal obligation.” After 1813, the treaties were of ' “ Sub- 
ordinate co-operation, alliance, and loyalty ”. The imper- 
ceptible shifting from an international plane to an imperial 
basis going on between 1818 to 1858 is clearly stres.sed by 
the notification in the Indian Gazette (Aug. 21-1891) in the 
Manipur case. The imperialistic genuis of Lord Curzon 
enabled him to state that the Indian States “ in process of 
time have conformed to a single type.” Lord Reading, the 
Ex-Lord Chief Justice of England, took occasibn in his letter 
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to H, E, H. the Nizam, dated March 27, 1926 to further 
broaden the scope of the Sovereignty of the British Crown. 
“ Its supremacy,” he elaborated “ is not .based only upon 
treaties and engagements but exists independently of them, 
and quite apart from its prerogative in matters relating to 
foreign powers and policies, it is the right and duty of the 
British Government, while scrupulously respecting all trea- 
ties and engagements with the Indian States to preserve 
peace, and good order throughout India.” It is thus histori- 
cally correct to state that “ the native States have lost the 
Character of independence, not tlirough any epoch-making 
declaration of British Sovereignty, but by a gradual change 
in the policy pursued towards them by the British Govern- 
ment. This imperial right over the protected states “ ap- 
pears to present a peculiar case of conquest operating by 
assumption and acquiescence. 

As early as 1911 Sir F. Pollock while discussing the 
differences of attitude between Prof. Westlake and Sir W. 
Lee Warner stated the position thus : — “ The relations of 
the Government of India and the Native States are govern- 
ed by a body of convention and usage not quite like anything 
else in the world, but such that in cases of doiibtful inter- 
pretation, the analogy of internationl law may often be found 
useful and persuasive.”*® 

Sir Leslie Scott appearing for the Indian States present- 
ed their case before the Indian States’ Committee thus : — 
“ The Indian States retain their rights as independent states 
except so far as they have ceded their rights to the Crown by 
agreement express or implied.” The Butler Committee have 
not accepted this and according to the Committee the 
Crown’s paramountcy had grown up independently of trea- 
ties engagements and Sanads. In any event in realms of ex- 
ternal affairs. Defence, Protection, and Intervention, the 
Paramount Power has successfully extended its protecting 
sway “ veiled by the prudence of Statesmen, the conservat- 
ism of lawyers and the prevalence of certain theories about 
Sovereignty ” (Westlake) 
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At any rate, it has been recognised that the States retain 
sufficient sovereignty so that through only treaties with His 
Majesty they can, be brought into the Federation. Section h 
of the Government of India Act (25 and 26 Geo. V. ch. 420- 
1935) contains relevant details of accession of Indian States. 
The ruler has to declare for himself, his heirs, and successors, 
“ that he accedes to the Federation in accordance with the 
terms ” of the Instrument of Accession he executes. His 
Majesty has to signify his acceptance of such an InstrumAit. 
The extent and limitations of the law-making powers of the 
Federal Legislature, and the exercise of the executive autho- 
rity of the Federation in the acceding State have to be speci- 
fied in the Instrument. 

The Indian States cannot thus be called Sovei’eign in its 
full sense. The Paramount Power has exclusive control over 
the foreign affairs of these states. It assumes a general but 
limited responsibility for the internal peace of these States. 
It assumes a special responsibility for the safety and wel- 
fare of the British Subjects resident in the States. It re- 
quires subordinate co-operation in the task of resisting 
foreign aggression and maintaining internal order. 
Sovereignty is thus divid.ed between the Indian States and 
the Paramount Power. 

Though these are protected dependent states neverthe- 
less for other purposes and within the domain of private in- 
ternational law, these states are to be regarded as “ Separate 
political Societies and as possessing an independent Civil, 
Criminal and fiscal Jurisdiction.”^’ 

In the course of his letter to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations dated 28th September 1927, ratifica- 
tion of the draft conventions of the International Labour con- 
ference by the Rulers of the States was stated to be “ the 
concern of the Rulers of States ” and not controlled by the 
Paramount Power. An Indian Prince is also exempt from 
municipal Jurisdiction.’® 

As Professor Manley O. Hudson (now a Judge di 
P.C.I.J.) puts it: — “the living law of nations to-day, the law 
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by which many people throughout the world chart their 
daily course, is very largely the law of the International sta- 
faite-book ” viz., The law to be found in multipartite treaties 
and conventions. As in the realm of the air the Arbitration 
Protocol Signed at Geneva on 24th September 1923 has been 
the starting point for the national legislation in the Indian 
Arbitration (Protocols and convention) Act. (India Act VI 
of 1937). 

The future of international law is a matter of vital con- 
cern to every citizen of a civilized country. In her onward 
march to Dominion Status (de jure) India is deeply interest- 
ed in International law. The natural evolution of the Indian 
Agents in South Africa, Malaya, Ceylon and Burma is to de- 
velop into consuls. The Indian High Commissioner in Lon- 
don is to develop de jure into the Status of a Dominion High 
Commissioner. Since 1923, the British Dominions have got 
the right to enter into independent treaties. Canada is re- 
presented at Washington, Tokio, and Paris ; she receives en- 
voys. Exequaturs for Consuls in the Dominions are coun- 
tersigned by the Dominion Ministers. The legal individuali- 
ty of the Dominions has been well established by the Statute 
of Westminster 1931. India with her anomalous Status of 
original membership of the League, is vitally interested in 
all marks of international Status which the Dominions have 
acquired. 


NOTES 

1. Hatschek, An Outline of International Law, Manning’s 
Translation, p. 113. 

*2. 'international Law: Oppenheim, V. Edn., pp. 175-176. 
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International Law as a Compulsory subject for LL.B. Degree. 

4. K. R. R. Sastry, International Law, Preface dated 1st 
January 1937. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE LAND REVENUE POLICY 
OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

BY 

K. SUNDARA RaGHAVAN, B.A,, 

Assistant Editor, “The Swadesamitran” Madras. 

“Dadhabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Srinivasa Raghava 
Iyengar, Gokhale, these dealt with current questions of pub- 
lic interest and the essential soundness of their views stands 
vindicated by the tremendous change that has come over 

the economic policy in India in recent times Their 

writings have left an indelible impression on state-policy” 
so wrote The Hindu in a very able editorial towards the 
end of December 1936. It is indeed true that among the 
greatest economists which this country has so far produced 
Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar’s, place is being 
high. His memorable and monumental Memorandum on 
the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the last forty 
years of British administration, published as early as 1893, 
remains even to this day a store house of valuable informa- 
tion. Recently on the floor of the Madras Assembly, 
Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari claimed it as a source-book : 
Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, a great scholar 
whose knowledge and study of many of the problems facing 
us remains to a great extent unequalled in the present-day 
once said that no book could surpass it in the accuracy 
of its statistical methods. 

An endeavour will be made here to point out Mr. 
Iyengar’s attitude towards the problem of the ryots and to 
prove how his views were sound. 

After patient, careful and conscientious investigation, 
Mr. Iyengar came to the following conclusibns: — 
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(1) The great majority of the population is very poor when 
judged by a European standard : 

, (2) Compared with the condition of the people 50 years ago, 

.... there has certainly been improvements in the material con- 
dition of the population, the advance consisting mainly in a rise in 
the standard of living of the upper strata of society, and a reduction 
in the percentage which the lowest grades bear to the total popu- 
lation. 

(3) The very lowest classes still live a hand to mouth exist- 
ence, but not being congregated in town, they have a better phy- 
sique than one would expect to find in them considering their re- 
sourcelessness and the frequency of crop-failures on which occa- 
sion they have to pick up a scanty subsistence, as best as they can. 

(4) The economic condition of the country, as a whole, though 
improving is at best a low one and is such as to tax the energies 
and statesmanship of Government in devising suitable remedies for 
its amelioration. 

In another place he wrote : “ The population is main- 

ly agricultural and a considerable portion miserably poor. . 

. . Their standards include little more than the barest neces- 
sities of life, the secondary wants being few ; there is a sec- 
tion of the population which has to reduce its rations and 
live partly on wild fruits and such other inexpensive food 
as can be picked up on the wayside.” 

Classifying the ryots into three categories : (1) land- 

owners who do not farm their lands but lease them to far- 
mers ; (2) ryots who farm their own lands employing hired 
labour for performing the manual operations of cultivation, 
and (3) peasant proprietors who cultivate their lands them- 
selves with the aid of members of their families without em- 
ploying hired labour Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar proceeded 
to show what effect this ought to have in the determination 
of land revenue rates. In the first case he declared “ the 
rent ” (in the narrower sense there defined) was the pay- 
ment made by the farmer to the landowner, minus the culti- 
vation expenses borne by the latter and the return for such 
permanent improvement to the land as might have been 
made by him. ‘ In the second and third class “ the rent ” 
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would be “ what the land would fetch annually, had the land 
been let to a tenant instead of being cultivated by the 
owner ” 

As regards the question of graduating enhancements 
and the question as to what enhancement would be wise in 
the interests of the ryot and in the interests of the economic 
condition of the Presidency generally, Mr. Iyengar re- 
marked : — 

“ A sudden and great reduction of incomes must, however, 
paralyse enei’gy and bring discontent and despair ; and when a 
large portion of the population is subjected to this operation, its 
injurious consequences can be I'eadily conceived.” 

Let me narrate in brief outline the land revenue policy 
of the Madras Government in subsequent years with special 
reference to the ryotwari landholder. In 1895 Sir Frederick 
Nicholson estimated the amount of agricultural indebtedness 
to be 45 crores of rupees. And during the subsequent years 
the whole country underwent great hardships on account 
of severe famines and the land-owner’s suffering became 
still more acute. 

On the 16th Januaiy 1902 Lord Curzon’s Government 
issued the famous resolution on the Indian Land Revenue 
Policy in reply to the charges made by R. C. Dutt and 
others. The Government of India then claimed to have 
established the following propositions : (1) That a Perma- 
nent settlement whether in Bengal or elsewhere is no pro- 
tection against the incidence and consequences of famine ; 
(2) that in areas where the state receives its land-revenue 
from the land-lords progressive moderation is the keynote 
of the policy of the Government and that the standard of 50 
per cent of the assets is one which is almost uniformly ob- 
served in practice and is more often departed on the 
side of deficiency than of excess ; (3) that in the same areas 
the state has not objected and does not hesitate to interfere 
by legislation to protect the interests of the. tenants against 
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oppression at the hands of the land-lords; (4) that in areas 
whei'e the state takes the land revenue from the cultivators, 
the proposal to fix the assessment at one-fifth of the gross 
produce would result in the imposition of a greatly increased 
burden on the people; (5) that the policy of long-term 
settlements is. being gradually extended, the exceptions be- 
ing justified by conditions of local development ; (6) that the 
principle of exempting or allowing for improvements is one 
of general acceptance, but may be capable of further ex- 
tension ; (7) that over-assessment is not, as alleged, a gene- 
ral or wide-spread source of poverty and indebtedness in 
India and that it cannot fairly be regarded as a contributory 
cause of famine The government of India further claimed 
that they had laid down liberal principles for future guid- 
ance and that they will be prepared where the necessity is 
established to make further advance in respect of : (1) the 
progressive and graduated imposition of large enhance- 
ments ; (2) greater elasticity in thej revenue collections 
facilitating its adjustment to the variation of the season and 
the circumstances of the people ; (3) a more general resort to 
reduction of assessments in cases of local deterioration 
where such reduction cannot be claimed under the present 
settlement. It is clear that they wanted to deal with the 
land, and not with the ryot. To a very careful reader it 
will be very clear how Lord Curzons’ resolution had com- 
pletely unsettled what little appeared to have been settled 
and the late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunath Rao was the 
first to criticise it in very strong terms at the time. The 
congress of 1906 also ci’iticised this policy. 

In the meanwhile the Royal Commission on Decentrali- 
sation in India (1908) referred to this aspect in its report 
thus : — 

“We consider that the general principles of assessment such 
for instance, as the proportion of the net-profit on the land, which 
the Government shall be entitled to take and the period of settle- 
ment should be embodied in Provincial Legislation instead of being 
left to executive Prder as is now the case outside Bombay.” 
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Even after this the Government of India remained un- 
moved and the public agitation was persistent. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee of 1919 recorded 
its oi^inion that the time had come to embody in the law the 
main principles by which the land revenue wgis to be deter- 
mined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, 
the period of revisiorx, the graduation of the enhancements 
and other chief processes which touched the wellbeing of 
revenue-payers. According to the scheme of Montford 
Reforms, the land revenue of Madras ceased to be a divided 
head, i.e , as an income equally shared between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments and was 
completely placed under the provincial control. 

Resolutions were carried in the Legislature to give effect 
to the Joint Committee’s recommendations to place land- 
revenue legislation on a definite statutory basis instead of 
on a discretionary footing. The G.O. issued by the Madras 
Government on 30th April 1921 appointed the Land 
Revenue Settlement Bill Committee with the Revenue 
Member, Hon. Sir M. Habibullah as its Chairman. . 

The Committee drafted a bill following the existing 
settlement procedure with the modification that the pro- 
posal for each settlement should be placed before the Legis- 
lative Council. The Government did not accept the re- 
commendation, which they said would make each scheme 
of settlement practically a taxation bill : they put forward 
certain alternative suggestions for the consideration of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. The India 
Government then addressed the Madras Government point- 
ing out the inexpediency of legislating- on the lines of a per- 
manent settlement at that moment and also disapproving 
of the suggestion made by the Madras Government as to an 
income-tax on land. They asked the Madras Government 
to consider the position in the light of their remarks. The 
Land Revenue Settlement Bill as finally drafted by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras with the approval of the Government of 
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India was introduced in the Madras Legislative Council in 
March 1924. Since the Bill embodied simply the practices 
already in force, the Madras Council rejected it. However 
the Madras Government cancelled the permanent double- 
crop and reduced the enhancement to 18% per cent. At the 
time of the settlement of Tanjore and other districts in 1924 
the Government not only fixed a maximum limit of 18% per 
cent to the percentage enhancements but had also all along 
provided that high enhancements should be graduated so 
that the full effect may be felt in the 3rd or the 4th year, if 
it exceeds 12y2 per cent But the Mirasdars’ Association 
decided to carry on propaganda throughout the Province 
in order to press the Madras Government to frame a Land 
Revenue Bill : at once the Government issued a circular to 
the effect that they had already applied to the Viceroy for 
permission to bring in a Land Revenue Bill and that they 
would- bring it as soon as permission sought for was obtain- 
ed; while this Bill was expected, the Madras Government 
issued another circular dated the 19th May 1926, stating 
that the Government of India had expressed their inability 
to accept the proposal on the gi’ound that it involved a 
fundamental departure from the practice observed hitherto 
in land-revenue settlements throughout India, and that a 
careful examination of the language used by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee showed that their support could 
not be claimed for the proposal. The circular also stated 
that the local Government did not propose to introduce the 
Bill for the time being. 

• Referring to the present system of assessment etc., the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee (1926) observed : 
“ The net result has been the creation of a very large num- 
ber of uneconomic holdings, the holders of which pay land 
revenue which would be inconsiderable if cultivation were 
intensive or on a large scale, but rests as a heavy burden 
upon a small and impoverished holder”. “The essentials 
to be sought for in any new scheme of temporary settle- 
ment ” wrote ‘the Committee, “ seem to be, first that it 
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should be definite as regards both the basis and pitch of as- 
sessment : second that it should be as simple and cheap as 
possible : third that it should so far as possible ease oi* 
steady the burden on the smallest cultivator : fourth, that it 
should in common with the rest of the system of taxation 
have some element of progression in the case of larger 

owners what the Committee would recommend is, 

that for the future the basis of the settlement should be of 
annual value by which term they mean the gross produce 
less cost of production including the value of labour actually 
expended by the farmer and his family on the holding and 
the return for enterprise, and that the functions of a settle- 
ment officer should for the future, be limited to the ascer- 
tainment of this value on a uniform basis under such con- 
ditions as might be most appropi*iate in each province 

The real relief of the honest cultivator in these circum- 
stances is to be found in a better system of rural economy 
generally rather than in a change of the land revenue sys- 
tem. In so far as it can be relieved by that means, the only 
measure possible is to standardise the I’ates at a compara- 
tively low figure. The Committee have attempted to provide 
for this and they believe that in as much as the annual value 
of the small holdings is inconsiderable, the application of 
n rate of, say 25 per cent is not likely to involve a heavy 
burden,” 

The plight of the land-owners still grew worse and the 
price of the paddy wa.s deteriorating very badly. While on the 
one hand the Mirasdars of the Southern districts were un- 
dergoing many hardships, the lot of their brethren* in the 
northern districts was in no way better. 

In the case of the three districts of Godavari East and 
West and Kistna, the Government was warned that there 
was no justification for the increase of 18% per cent. The 
Legislative Council protested against the increase proposed 
by the Settlement Commissioner. And the Economic 
Enquiry Committee with the late Dewan Bahadur R. N. 
Arogyasami Mudaliar as Chairman was appointed in 1929 

94 
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to enquire into the condition of these districts ; and they 
submitted an elaborate report condemning the policy of the 
Govei’nnient and recommended that the share of the Govern- 
ment should be reduced to 25 per cent. But nothing hap- 
pened ; the enhanced rates were imposed as recommended 
by the settlelnent officer from 1931-32 progressively to be 
reached in 3 years. The prices again fell very low and 
many unforeseen circumstances intervened to worsen the 
lot of the landholder. 

Just about this period the findings of the Banking En- 
quiry Committee of 1930 revealed the amount of agricul- 
tural indebtedness to be Rs. 150 crores. The Government 
in their orders dated 15th March 1933 and 5th April 1933 
directed that the land-revenue of fasli 1342 on ryotwari 
lands and proprietory estates village service in certain 
districts should be suspended, and by a subsequent order 
dated 15th December 1933 they remitted the whole amount 
and stated that further proposals regarding land-revenue 
concession would be placed before the Finance Committee. 
The Government of Madras issued orders on the 10th Janu- 
ary 1934 on the recommendations of this Finance Committee 
relating to relief to the ryots and also a communique ex- 
plaining their reasons. They accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee except in one particular, which was 
the vital one, and the Government’s rejection of this recom- 
mendation was regarded as repudiating the very basis on 
which the Committee framed its recommendations as a 
whole. The Committee recommended that a suspension of 
ki’st arhounting to 18% per cent of the total should be sanc- 
tioned in the case of wetlands in the districts that were then 
recently settled, and the relief to the other districts 
was to take the shape of the suspension of 
9% per cent of the tax on wetlands. The Government 
while accepting the suggestion in regard to districts which 
were not given any concession the year before, turned down 
the recommendations regarding the districts which were 
benefited the year before in regard to those districts the 
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Government decided to stick to the suspension of I 2 V 2 
per cent which they had originally proposed for the Com- 
mittee’s consideration. But the public could not welcorop 
this in the then state of things. The Committee stated as 
follows : “ Even a smaO reduction for the individual 

means a great fall in the Government Revenpo, an all-round 
reduction of 25 per cent (which has been proposed in the 
Legislative Council) would mean a fall of about a croi^e and 
a half of Rupees. Even the concessions which the Govern- 
ment have now decided to grant in this fasli are estimated 
to cost about Rs. 60 lakhs. In addition the Government 
have remitted the amount suspended in the last fasli which 
is about Rs. 33 lakhs. 

The G. O. also referred to two outstanding principles that 
govern all the processes gone through settlement ; the first 
was that the assessment was on land and did not depend on 
the kind of crops grown : the second was that the claim of 
the state was to a share of the net produce. “ To estimate 
the net produce, that is the clear profit according to the cul- 
tivator after all contingencies have been allowed for,” the 
G. O. has set out the deductions that are made from the gross 
outturn thus : (1) An allowance of cartage of grain to the 
nearest market ; (2) an allowance for merchants’ profit ; 
(3) an allowance for vicissitudes of season ; (4) an allow- 
ance for unprofitable areas such as bunds and channels in- 
cluded in holdings ; (5) the cost of seed ; (6) the cost of 
ploughing cattle ; (7) the cost of agricultural implements ; 
(8) the cost of manure ; and (9) the cost of labour. 

“ Assuming for the sake of argument that these allbw- 
ances are correctly estimated and made — a matter on which 
the ryots have all along made bitter complaints — we still 
fail to see” wrote The Hindu, “that the deduction when made 
from the gross outturn would constitute what can properly 
be regarded as net produce.” The question as to what is the 
net produce has been the crux of settlement controversy. 
In spite of the pointed attention drawn by Mr. Srinivasa- 
raghavaiyangar and others, to the effect which sudden and 
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great reduction of incomes owing to enhancements will have 
on the economic condition of the ryots, the Government 
communique took no account of it in reference to the gradu- 
ation of enhancement. 

This communique which merely held fast to old princi- 
ples against Which continued agitation was being made could 
not satisfy anybody. All over the province there was deep 
discontent. The depression which blighted all the hopes of 
the agriculturist continued and in January 1935, Mr. C. R. 
Srinivasan, Editor of The Swadesamitran presiding over the 
Tanjore Mirasdars’ conference, suggested that the Miras- 
dars should seek “ a real and radical cure ” and that their line 
of agitation must be to end a system which could not be 
mended. “ The whole case of the Mii’asdar is that under the 
existing system he has no margin to live a decent life, un- 
til he is assured of a fair share of the income he derives from 
land.” He said, “I want the Mirasdars to have as their 
main objective an alteration of the present Land Revenue 
system.” 

Let me here refer to the growth of the land revenue. The 
total revenue of the province budgeted for the year 1922-23 
was Rs. 1,257.75 lakhs of which Rs. 609.21 lakhs was deriv- 
ed from land revenue; the figures at the beginning of 1935 
were Rs. 1,643 . 63 lakhs revenue of which Rs. 725 . 13 lakhs 
was put down towards land revenue. It must also be pointed 
out here that at the commencement of the new Reforms, the 
Madras Government was paying to the Central Government 
a provincial contribution of Rs. 348 lakhs, which was remit- 
ted aftei'wards. And the Madras Government was spending 
this amount as well as the increased land-revenue without 
any decided advantage to the ryot. 

Mr. Sattianadhan, I.C.S., in his report on the agricul- 
tural indebtedness in this Presidency which was published 
in September 1935 has drawn the following picture: 

“ The average ryot is forced to live a squalid life, ill-fed, poorly 
clothed, wretchedly housed and with hardly any surplus for those 
extra amenities which make life worth living.” 
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He estimated the total amount of rural indebtedness at 
about Rs. 200 crores. 

From April 1937, the new constitution commenced 
working; and Provincial Autonomy began to function. The 
Interim Ministry in Madras appointed a committee with the 
late Sir Norman Marjoribanks as its chairman. This com- 
mittee recommended that after 1914 the resettlement en- 
hancements may be cancelled, and that the tax may be fixed 
permanently. The Interim Ministry acting on the commit- 
tee’s recommendation ordered a remission of land revenue to 
the extent of Rs. 75 lakhs. It is very refreshing to find that 
this precedent has been so far adopted every year. 

Very soon after the congress party accepted office in the 
Madras Presidency, the people eagerly expected that the 
ministry would reduce the burden of land-tax without un- 
due delay and I'ush to save the agriculturist from his misera- 
ble plight. The ministry continued in office for nearly 2y2 
years. It engaged itself more with the advancement of the 
moral and social welfare of the population, rather than in 
attending to the crying need of the hour. In the years 1938 
and 1939 many of the districts of this province suffered from 
famine conditions caused by water scarcity and failure of 
monsoon; this condition, it is feared, may extend this year 
also. 

At long last in June 1939 Mr. T. Prakasam (then Re- 
venue Minister) made a notable speech at Negapatam 
wherein he gave the public an idea as to the minis- 
try’s scheme for Land Revenue Reform, 

The whole problem now remains where it was as the 
Congress Ministry suddenly went out of office. It is hoped 
that when it comes back as it must shortly, it will completely 
solve the problem which if wiser statesmanship had prevail- 
ed should have been solved more than 40 years ago when 
Srinivasaraghava Iyengar’s valuable suggestions were made 
public. 




THE ZAMINDARI SYSTEM IN MADRAS 


BY 

N. SuNDARARAMA Sastry, M.A., M.Sc., F.S.S. 

University oj Madras. 

The zamindari system was introduced into Madras by 
the permanent settlement regulations of 1802 chiefly to faci- 
litate the collection of revenue by the Government 
At a time when the economic condition of the country was 
in a low ebb, the problem of the pressure of the population 
on land did not arise and there was general insecurity over 
the whole country, the Government gave the rights of col- 
lection of revenue from individual ryots to the zamindars in 
lieu of the annual payment of a fixed sum of money to the 
Government, At that time, the amount payable by the 
zamindars was about 2/3 of the gross income. Though 
actuated by the best of intentions governed by the circum- 
stances of the time, the authors of the permanent settlement 
mortgaged the interests and resoui'ces of the future genera- 
tions in perpetuity. While the relations between the Gov- 
ernment and zamindars as defined in the Act of 1802 were 
accepted, the relations between the latter and the ryots were 
often disputed leading to wasteful litigation. Some attempts 
were made to define their relations also by the Estates Land 
Act of 1908. More recently, in 1937, in acordance with the 
resolutions passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly 'and 
Council, a Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of the Revenue Minister, Sri T. Prakasam, to enquire 
and report on the conditions prevailing in zamindari and 
other proprietory areas. The most important question con- 
sidered in the enquiry relates to the rent, namely what is 
the fair and equitable rate of rent which the tenant has to 
pay to the zamindar or any other landholder, and whether 
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it is open to the latter to enhance the rents fixed at the time 
of the permanent settlement. This question was sought to 
he answered by deciding the ownership of the soil and 
the nature of the relationship between the cultivator^ and 
the zamindar. After a thorough investigation of the re- 
ports and other records of the period just prior to the per- 
manent settlement of 1802 and later, and enquiry by oral 
and written evidence from representatives of both parties, 
the Committee submitted a valuable report and a draft bill 
in 1938, and this bill would have come before the legisla- 
tures for enactment, but for the crisis in the political situa- 
tion of the country leading to the resignation of the ministry 
in October 1939. In this note it is proposed to analyse the 
economic implications of iho draft bill, without entering into 
the legal aspects of the recommendations of the Committee. 

The zamindaris in the Madras Presidency ai’e situated 
chiefly in the following districts : (1) Ganjam, (2) Vizaga- 
patam, (3) East Godavary, (4) West Godavary, (5) Kistna, 
(6) Nellore, (7) Chittoor, (8) Chingleput, (9) Salem, (10) 
Ramnad, (11) Madura, and (12) Tinnevelly. The follow- 
ing table gives the total area, population and the incidence 
of taxation per acre under the two main systems of tenure 
— zamindari and ryotwari — in these different districts of the 
Province.** 

Out of a total acerage of 910 lakhs (including whole 
inam villages) more than in the province, 236 lakhs of acres, 
or a fourth is in zamindari area. If we consider the 
population basis we find that of the 467 lakhs of people in 
the Presidency, 104 lakhs or nearly a fourth are in zamin- 
dari. Referring to the incidence of taxation, the average tax 
per acre of cultivated area is Rs. 2-9-10 in ryotwari and 
Rs. 1-1-9 in zamindari areas. This shows that the incidence 
is less than half that of the ryotwari areas. This difference 
between the tax paid by the ryots in the ryotwari areas and 
peiskush paid in the zamindari areas is found in all districts, 
but it varies from district to district. This difference is due 
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TABLE I 


District. 

Total Area 

000 acres. 

Ryot- Zamin- 
wari, dari. 

Population 

ooo 

R. Z. 

Incidence 
of land 

revenue 

fully 

assessed. 

per acre 

on 

cultivated 

area. 






R. 

Z. 

Ganjam 

3,672 

1,475 

1,048 

1,120 

2—3 — ^5 

0-12—5 

Vizagapatam 

1,030 

9,052 

392 

2,781 

3—9—6 

0-7—8 

E. Godavary 

2,323 

1,563 

1,090 

782 

5-10—4 

2—10—2 

W. Godavary 

884 

413 

829 

296 

6-11-4 

2-12—8 

Kistna 

1,037 

977 

613 

519 

4—9—0 

2-10—3 

Nellore 

2,530 

2,001 

856 

532 

2—2—5 

0-8-11 

Chittoor 

1,880 

1,487 

634 

714 

1-10-5 

1-8-4 

Chingleput 

1,361 

386 

1,207 

272 

3— 7-« 

1—4—0 

Salem 

3,310 

960 

1,661 

673 

1-1540 

0-14-10 

Kamnad 

459 

2,473 

366 

1,036 

3-0-0 

2-14-6 

Madura 

2,105 

860 

1,587 

524 

3-5-11 

1—1—9 

Tinnevelly 

1,818 

801 

1,496 

425 

3-14-9 

0-^1 

Grand Total 







of Province 

62,176 

23,584 

33,480 

10,378 

2-9-10 

T 

1 


to the fact that whereas the peiskush remained constant un- 
der the permanent settlement of 1802, the Government got 
a share of the unearned incomes on land by the Resettle- 
ments after 1865, Naturally in those districts especially 
deltaic areas, where greater improvements have been made 
in irrigation and transport facilities and the land is in 
good demand by cultivators, this difference is higher than in 
the dry areas. 

The Estates Land Act of 1908 granted occupancy rights 
to the tenants subject to the payment of the revenue to the 

95 
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zamindars. But this left a lacuna regarding rights over water 
resources, communal lands, forest produce like fodder, fire- 
wood, etc. The recommendations of majority of the com- 
mittee clarified the position by declaring that it is not merely 
the occupancy right in the sense in which it is understood 
in common practice in these days that he (the ryot) has got 
over the land, but that his right to the soil extends to the 
surface as well as subsoil including mines, forest produce, 
etc. This right to the soil entitles him to exercise all the 
elementary and natural rights, entitles him to claim owner- 
ship to the irrigation sources, rivers, channels, etc. that lie 
within the limits of the cultivators’ land , and the right to 
take water from those sources subject only to the liability 
to pay the kist which the government levies in exercise of 
its prerogative rights.^ Having disposed of the ownership 
of the soil in favour of the tenants, the majority of the Com- 
mittee pointed out that what was settled permanently at the 
time of the permanent settlement was the land revenue 
payable on the land as a whole and not the peishkush 
amount only, as is contended by the landholders.'* In cal- 
culating the rates of rent on this basis they recommended 
that the rates on all cultivated lands as they had obtained 
at the time of the permanent settlement should be ascer- 
tained and applied in such cases. With regard to the waste 
lands that were brought under cultivation subsequently, it 
was recommended that the rates should be the same as those 
of the neighbouring lands cultivated at the time of the per- 
manent settlement, and the lands which might be brought 
under cultivation in future might be levied the same rates. 
The Committee took great pains to gather data of the rents 
and peishkush in each estate at the time of the permanent set- 
tlement, and published this information as a part of the main 
report so that it will be available for ready reference and 
also for easy understanding.® 

It is pointed out by the Committee that the primary ob- 
ject of the permanent settlement regulations was the eman- 
cipation of the .ryots and the promotion of trade and indus- 
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try and the prosperity of the commercial classes. These 
objects were sought to be fulfilled by fixing the land revenue 
unalterably at a moderate assessment so that the ryot would 
have sufficient margin for payment of the land tax, for 
maintaining his family and also supplying sufficient quantity 
of the produce of the land for the development of the in- 
dustries and the manufactures of the country.® But this 
and the subsequent legislations did not improve the position 
of the ultimate tiller of the soil, but resulted only in enrich- 
ing the zamindars and other middlemen between them and 
the tillers. The result of the proposed legislation will be 
a transference of a large share of income of zamindars to 
their tenants. But it is very difficult to estimate the total 
number of people that will be benefitted by this legislation. 
From the census figures we can know the number of rent re- 
ceivers and cultivating owners in the zamindaries, and 
these are the two classes of people that will be benefitted. 
But we do not know the distribution of the total land 
between these two classes. The large number of tenant 
cultivators and the well known fact that many cultivating 
owners have only small holdings of their own, the balance 
being taken for lease, shows that the share of the rent re- 
ceiving class must be fairly high. Hence the obvious re- 
sult of this legislation will be a transference of income from 
a small number of zamindars to a fairly large number of rent 
receivers. But the condition of the still larger number of 
cultivators can be improved only by a subsequent legislation 
regarding the relations between the rent receiving zamin- 
dari tenants and actual cultivators. 

' ✓ 

The extent of the gain to the cultivators by this Act 
cannot be ascertained unless the present income and the in- 
come according to the new proposals, in individual zamin- 
daris are known. Even the Committee could give details 
only about the major portion of these estates. But a rough 
estimate can be made from the following considerations. 
The following table gives the gross income and peishkush 
paid by the zamindaris in the Madras Presidency. 
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TABLE II J 


Zamindari. 

Rupees. 

Gross Income 

In Thousands 

Peishkush 

Parlakimidi » 

4,97 

80 

Vizianagaram 

21,23 

4,95 

Bobbili 

9,14 

83 

Jayapore 

6,33 

16 

Pithapuram 

10,25 

2,63 

Devarakota 

2,51 

79 

Venkatagiri 

11,62 

3,69 

Karvetinagar 

4,15 

1.74 

Kalahasti 

3,83 

1,73 

Sivaganga 

14,57 

2,53 

Ramnad .. 

10,21 

2,93 

Itchapuram 

2,96 

78 

Other Zamindaris . . 

152,84 

26,36 

Total 

254,62 

49,92 


We find that the total income of the zamindaris is about 
Rs. 255 lakhs and the peishkush is about 50 lakhs. It has 
already been jiointed out that the gross income of zamin- 
dars in 1802 was about IV 2 times the peishkush. So mak- 
ing allowance for lands that have been brought under culti- 
vation since that year, it may be said that the gross income 
of the zamindars according to the draft bill will be about 
100’. lakhs. Hence the net loss to the zamindars will be not 
less than 150 lakhs of rupees, and this will be distributed 
between a large number of tenants. So far the incidence of 
taxation on tenants is higher in zamindari areas than in 
ryotwari areas. But with a radical reduction in the rent of 
the former regions, under public pressure the Government 
may have to reduce rents in the latter regions also resulting 
in a serious reduction in their finances. This will lead to 
the necessity of finding alternate sources of taxation. 
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The report harps mainly on the legal aspect of the 
ownership of the soil and the I’ates of rent. No trouble 
seems to have been taken to enquire into the economic le- 
sults of the zamindari system. Though the evils of the zamin- 
dari system are constantly made much of by the tenants and 
their champions, it must be admitted that the zHamindars have 
certain achievements to their credit. They are mainly res- 
ponsible for bringing into cultivation and improving large 
tracts of land. Whatever benefits they have got from it 
were mainly received from the uneai'ned incomes due to the 
general improvement in trade and other economic conditions 
from the last quarter of the nineteenth century. At the same 
time their expenses of collection, etc. have also increased, 
and some benevolent zamindars have spent large amounts 
of money for public good in establisliing schools and col- 
leges, hospitals, choultries, etc. They have spent 
some money for improvement of land also, but unfortu- 
nately these details are not available. No doubt the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few people, specially 
after the passing of the Impartible Estates Act, led to some 
abuses in individual cases. Hence a socio-economic enquiry 
of the results of the zamindari system with suggestions for 
improvement would have been more useful, especially for 
students of economics. Though zamindai-i system has come 
in for much criticism, the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee instead of removing its evils altogether help only to 
perpetuate them by creating further vested interests for a 
larger chain of middlemen A more forward step will be to 
liquidate the zamindaris by giving compensation to 
the owners by way of debentures, elc. and Ithen 
bringing all the lands in the province under the 
same system of tenure with uniform methods of 
taxation. The large amounts of money thus paid to zamin- 
dars will usefully flow into industry and trade increas- 
ing the productive capacity and prosperity of the country. 
This will also minimise the problems that confront the Gov- 
ernment, the zamindars and the tenants. 
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NOTES 

1. It may be mentioned here that the cultivator does not 
re]!>resent the actual tiller of the soil, but the one who possesses 
the patta for the land and pays the rent to the zamindar. 

2. Vide Agricultural Statistics of India, 1935-36, Vol. I, 
p. 312. 

3. Vide Report, Vol. I, pp. 222-23. 

4. Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 68. 

5. Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 150. 

6. Vide Report, Vol. I, p. 224. 1 

7. Vide Report of the Land Revenue and Settlement of Mad- 
ras Presidency, 1935-36. 



THE CENSUS AS AN AGENCY FOR ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 

BY 

P. J. Thomas, 

University of Madras. 

A census of population was taken by the East India 
Company’s Government in India as early as 1687. Several 
such censuses were subsequently taken, but the information 
gathered was very meagre. The first attempt at a general 
census of all India was made between 1867 and 1872, and 
the first general census under the modern system was taken 
in 1881. Since that date, censuses have been taken regularly 
every ten years. The next census is to come off early in 
1941. Mr. M. W. M. Yeatts, C.I.E., I.C.S., has been appointed 
the Census Commissioner for India. 

Coming as it does after a severe depression, the census 
of 1941 is bound to be a very important one. Economists in 
India have always carefully scrutinized the data collected by 
the census, especially those relating to occupation. An ill- 
balanced economy in which too many people depend on land 
has been the bane of this country for long, and students of 
Economics are scanning the occupational tables in successive 
censuses to see if more of our people have been taking to 
industrial pursuits. From this point of view the next cen- 
sus must be extremely important; because since 1930 several 
organised industries have been making rapid strides in India, 
thanks to the protective tariff granted by the Government. In 
1929, only 56 ^ of the cotton piecegoods consumed in India 
was of local make, but by 1938-39, local production rose to 
nearly 75% of our requirements. The progress of sugar in- 
dustry has been phenomenal. In 1929, the bulk of the sugar 
consumed in India was imported; in 1937-38 our own mills 
supplied nearly the whole of our requirements. Great pro- 
gress has been made also in iron and steel, cement, paper, 
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and other industries. It would be interesting to know how 
this large industrial advance has affected our occupational 
structure and level of employment. 

It was a pity that the industrial census was dropped in 
1931. It must be admitted, however, that such a census is not 
manageable with the population census. A separate census 
of production is therefore being taken periodically in many 
countries, and is the source of valuable economic data. The 
Government of India has been contemplating such a census 
for many years. In 1934, the Bowley-Robertson Report 
suggested not only a census of production but also a general 
economic census covering both villages and towns. 

In the case of India, a census of production will only 
bring in information about organised industries. Organised 
industries account for only a fraction of our total industrial 
population. The great bulk of industrial workers pursue 
handicrafts in their own cottages with the help of their fami- 
ly. The number of operatives in organised industries 
(employing more than 20 persons) is only IV^ millions, but 
as a tenth of the workers in the country were returned under 
industry in the last census, the factory workers must be a 
small fraction of the total industrial population. Statistics 
of this large mass of people can only be gathered through an 
economic census as suggested in the Bowley-Robertson Re- 
port, but by a careful use of the occupational tables in the 
general census, a great deal of valuable economic informa- 
tion can be gathered. 

The.re is a special reason why information on this class 
of industrial workers is now wanted. Owing to rapid ad- 
vance in production in recent years, large numbers of hand- 
loom weavers and other handicraftsmen have lost their em- 
ployment and while some of them have gone to land which 
is already under a heavy pressure, others have migrated to 
towns in search of work. This is also true of other artisan 
classes. The number of women engaged in hand-pounding 
of rice fell by 50% between 1921 and 1931, owing to the in- 
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crease in the use of hulling machines and in the classes 
that prefer milled rice. Well-meaning theorists and interest- 
ed capitalists who talk of a rapid mechanization know littl^ 
of the misery that it may cause in the peculiar circumstances 
of India. The next census must give us some definite idea 
of the problem facing us, so that we may tackle it properly. 

Agriculture has also serious problems facing it. The 
recent depression has affected agriculture in many ways. 
There have been important changes in the ownership and 
utilization of land. Between 1921 and 1931, the cultivators 
(whether owners or tenants) fell from 53.5 millions to 49.4 
millions; the number of rent-receivers has also slightly fal- 
len. At the same time there has been a large increase 
(50%) in the number of labourers. This is partly due to a 
change in classification, but even making allowance for it, 
it is likely that the proportion of landless agriculturists and 
labourers has increased. It will be interesting to know the 
subsequent progress of these tendencies. Although all may 
not quite subscribe to the view that the magic of private 
property turns sand into gold, there is no doubt that a rapid 
increase of landless labourers is an undesirable develop- 
ment in the present state of the country. 

Important changes have also taken place since 1931 in 
transport (owing chiefly to the increased use of motor vehi- 
cles) , in trade and in other fields of activity. 

In order that a census may be useful for scrutinizing 
the changes in the occupational structure of a country, there 
must be some uniformity in the classification of occupations 
from census to census. Unfortunately this has not been the 
case in India. In 1881, men and women were classified only 
under the two categories of (1) those who have an occupa- 
tion and (2) those who have no occupation, and nothing was 
said about their means of livelihood. In the cen- 
sus' of 1891, it was intended to distinguish between workers 
and dependants, but adequate provision was not made for 
this distinction in the schedules. In the census of 1901, 

96 
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three columns were provided in the census schedule, 
i.e., in regard to dependants, the occupation on which they 
depended was to be specified. But this gave room for con- 
siderable misunderstanding and therefore in the census of 
.1931 the basis of classification was changed and four columns 
were provided: (i) earner or dependent, (ii) principal oc- 
cupation of earners, (iii) subsidiary occupation, and (iv) 
industry in which employed. Especially in agricultural 
communities, not only the principal earner but other mem- 
bers of the family, women and even children, assist in his 
work and therefore this further classification was justified. 
Although this change may be good for the future, it has made 
comparison of previous censuses difficult. As Dr. Hutton says, 
the ‘earners’ plus ‘working dependents’ of 1931 are perhaps 
equivalent to the ‘workers’ of 1921. But various misunder- 
standings and mis-entries have happened and the figures do 
not enable us to study the occupational trends correctly. 
For instance, there was a great fall in 1931 in the number 
of women returned as workers in agriculture. At the same 
time there was an exceptional increase of workers under 
domestic service. This was because many women preferred 
to enter themselves under domestic service rather than as 
workers in agriculture. 

India’s occupational structure is a peculiar one, and 
fuller details are needed about occupations if the census is 
to be useful for economic studies. In regard to industrial 
workers under each category, it would be useful to know 
what part of them is in towns and what part in the coun- 
try. ^ In .some Provinces, only towns with 100,000 or more 
people were shown separately: in Madras, towns with 50,000 
or above were so treated. We must also obtain data for 
finding out how many of the workers in an occupation are 
employees and how many are working on their own account. 
Further, as under-employment rather than absolute unem- 
ployment is the bane of India’s rural areas, it is necessary to 
know for what period in the year each worker is employed 
and for what period he is unemployed. There are at present 
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four columns on occupation in a schedule of 18. We may 
add to these columns with advantage and modify some of 
them to suit our object in view. 

One of the columns that may be dropped with advan- 
tage is that relating to caste. It is one of the most expensive 
items for tabulation. Further, the best minds in India want 
to get away from caste. Another column of doubtful utility 
is column 18 (infirmities). Information about infirmities 
is useful if it is accurate, but as matters stand at present, 
the probability is that the entries under the infirmi- 
ties column will be inaccurate. On matters like caste and 
infirmities the Provincial Governments can collect informa- 
tion through their permanent staff. 

Full employment is to-day the Mecca of the economist. 
We know that large numbers in this country are unemploy- 
ed and still lai’ger numbers are under- employed. The esti- 
mates of unemployment so far made by various persons are 
quite unreliable. Information of some value can be collect- 
ed at the census, but this cannot be adequate. We must sup- 
plement it by intensive economic surveys on the sampling 
basis, and these can be carried out through an Economic 
Enquiry Board in each Province. The University Depart- 
ments of Economics can help greatly in this work. Perhaps 
it may be possible to combine such enquiries with the gene- 
ral census. For instance, in towns where there are univer- 
sities or colleges, the teachers and students of these institu- 
tions can be entrusted with the census schedules, and supple- 
mentary questionnaires may also be filled in by them. 
Thereby complete information about the economic condition 
of our urban areas will be available. . 

A great deal of valuable information collected at the 
census is left unutilized, owing to the cost of tabulation and 
printing. The original sheets containing information about 
individual families, if preserved, would serve as valuable 
material for economic research, but they have been destroy- 
ed after the work of census was completed. 'Proper samples 
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of these original sheets may be preserved and may, in future, 
be worked up by an Economic Bureau or may be lent to Uni- 
versities for being worked up. The sampling must be care- 
fully done, and on the whole, a regional basis would be desi- 
rable. It was on such a basis that Gini and Galvani selected 
samples for the 1921 census in Italy. 

In many countries, the periodical census is carried out 
by a permanent staff. In England, the Registrar-General 
of Births and Deaths carries out the decennial census. In 
India, each census is conducted by a fresh Commissioner 
assisted by a fresh staff. Thus we waste the experi- 
ence gathered, and the valuable data collected are not fully 
utilized. The lack of continuity is a serious blemish in the 
fiiatter of census, if the information gathered is to be used 
for the formulation of economic policy. This country is now 
keen on economic planning and no Government to-day can 
function properly without accurate economic data. It 
would therefore be a great help if, in future, a permanent 
census staff is maintained by the Government of India for 
working up the material collected at each census. 



PARAMOUNTCY IS VETO 


BY 

K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, M.A., Ph.D.,(Lond,),F.R.H.S. 

University of Mysore 

The Government of India Act of 1935 has let in three 
currents so far as the states are concerned. They may be 
described as Inward, Internal and Outward. 

The Inward current has strengthened the Prince on his 
throne. Earl Winterton said clearly that except in regard 
to the interests of the Paramount Power the Crown will not 
interfere in the affairs of any state. The treaties were sacro- 
sanct no doubt, but if they ever denied the rights of people 
to good government they were and would be considered, he 
said in effect, as having been modified by the provisions of 
the Act of 1935 granting autonomy to India as a ivhole. Is 
not ‘popular government’ the key to the reforms of 1919 and 
1935? Was not ‘Good Government is no substitute for self- 
government’ the slogan of the reform movement in India? 
How could, then, there be one rule for the British India and 
another rule for the people of the states, while India was one 
in thought, word and deed? As a matter of fact, the Act of 
1935, unlike that of 1919, added to the rights of the Princes. 
The territories of the states were dormally declared to be 
independent of the Crown : their dynastic rights were left 
unimpaired; the sovereignty of the Princes within their 
states was secured by a clearer definition; and above all they 
were allowed time to raise the standards of their administra- 
tion, if they had not done already. Revolts and rebellions, 
as of old for a change of dynasty, are impossible partly owing 
to the pressure of public opinion on the preventive side and 
partly owing to the protection of the Paramount Power on 
the punitive side. 

The Internal current is the movement for better admini- 
strations in all states The Princes have been compelled to 
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bring up their standaras to the level of the British in India, 
with a view to take their place within the Federation along- 
side of the provinces with equal fitness. The so-called 
constitutional reforms, proposed or introduced in the states, 
are only attempts at the greater popularisation of their gov- 
ernments and policies. The Princes and their peoples are 
bound to work in harmony and co-operation and thus to put 
an end to the era of autocracy and misrule which the state 
governments till now represented and symbolised. 

The Outward current is the association of the States with 
the Government of India in a Federation. Up till now, the 
Princes had been in contact with the Political Department 
of that government and were ready to accept and carry out 
its suggestions for the better government of India although 
it involved sacrifice of their own state interests. They had 
no direct connection or communication with or part and 
place in the Governor-Goneral’s cabinet. But under the 
Federation the states and their Princes will have a great 
part in the shaping of Indian national policy. It may be that 
the Federation is postponed owing to the war, but the tide 
has commenced to flow. 

It must be noted that each of these currents is some- 
what one-sided. However it flows, the first beneficiency is 
the State (and hence its Prince). There will be a greater 
security and stability to the dynasty, a greater popularity for 
the administration, and a greater prosperity to the states 
people than at present. The identity of the interests of the 
Prince and his people in every state will eliminate the tri- 
angle of .the Paramount Power, the Prince, and the People 
and substitute a simple bilateral system of the Crown and 
the state. 

Conversely, the field of Paramountcy is limited, and its 
powers are reduced to Veto. If we remember that the big- 
ger states have already separated themselves from the smal- 
ler ones under the provisions of the new Act, paramountcy 
can be nothing but Veto. Of the three Powers— the Crown, 
the Federal State, and the Indian State the Crown will have 
the least to do anything positive for the state while the 
Federal State will redress all economic and social grievances. 



THE PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 


BY 

K. P. ViSWANATHA AiYAR, M.A., 

Assistayit Editor, “The Hindu,” Madras. 

The great and growing importance of the Civil Service 
in the modern State has been universally recognised of late. 
This is especially so in a country like India which is getting 
rapidly democratised. The various Committees and Com- 
missions appointed in connection with Indian Reforms have 
dealt with it — the Montagu Report, the Lee Commission, 
the Simon Commission, the Round Table Conference especi- 
ally the Services Sub-Committee thereof, the White Paper, 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee, the Government 
of India Act of 1935 and, lastly, the Rules framed under the 
Act to maintain the efficiency of the Services and safeguard 
them against political and other undesirable influences. In 
spite of this seeming plethora of literature on the subject, to 
which might perhaps be added the Reports of the earlier 
Public Services Commissions, the conditions of the Services 
in India are by no means ideal. Our Public Services are 
by no means the most efficient instrument of administration 
possible, nor are their conditions of service such as calculat- 
ed to ensure contentment and the rendering of loyal and 

enthusiastic service. The fact is that “ the science of, the de- 

• 

sirable relations of the public with the Services is almost 
entirely unplumbed.” (Hermann Finer: Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences.) Political thinkers in India as well as 
those interested in administration ought therefore to devote 
some attention to this subject. 

In theory, the Government of India Act, 1935, assigns 
to the Public Services a place as high as has been assigned 
to them in the constitutions of other countries. Unlike as 
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in the past, the members of the Services are not the servants 
of any particular authority such as the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India or the Provincial Government. 
They are all of them servants of the Crown. The Gover- 
nor in the Provinces and the Governor-General in the 
Centre are to ‘function, in respect of the Services, as their 
protectors representing the Crown against the intrusion of 
party or other influences. The constitution prohibits caste, 
community or creed being treated as a disability on any one 
in respect of entry into the Services ; in theory, again, pro- 
motion could not be denied on this ground ; there is to be a 
Public Service Commission meant to function independently 
of the Executive and on a judicial basis to which appeals 
might be made by the members of the Services against any 
order of censure, of withliolding of increment or promotion, 
of reduction to a lower post, of suspension, removal or dis- 
missal and of withholding of pension ; but, in spite of all 
these, there are reasons to fear that what has been granted 
in theory is denied in practice. 

Recruitment . — The over-riding consideration in mak- 
ing recruitment to the Services and in laying down discip- 
linary and other rules should be to secure the co.ntinued 
integrity and efficiency of the Services. However admirable 
a Service may be in other matters, a corrupt and inefficient 
Service would be a source of danger to all concerned. In- 
tegrity and technical competence must be made a funda- 
mental requisite in making recruitment. It is universally 
recognised that the Services should not become or allowed 
to remain the monopoly of any class or community. It is 
also recognised that the existing inequalities should be 
speedily redressed by granting to minority communities 
special treatment in the matter of recruitment. In securing 
such enhanced representation, two things should be borne 
in mind. One is that efficiency should not be allowed to 
suffer; the other is that in the guise of securing minority re- 
presentation the fundamental right of the citizen to get en- 
try into the Public Services should not be ignored. If, in 
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order to redress communal inequality, a Provincial Gov- 
ernment should order that no recruitment be made to the 
Services for the next twenty-five years outside a particular 
community, then, that order clearly deprives the citizen of 
his right to entry into Service irrespective of the community 
or caste to which he belongs It is in order to Uvoid such in- 
justice that Raja Narendranath suggested in the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Round Table Conference that the proportion 
of posts reserved for the minorities should not exceed a third 
of the total vacancies. 

The well recognised principles of recruitment stand in 
danger of being ignored because of insidious attacks on it 
from communalists, on the one hand, and political party 
managers on the other. One of the methods employed is to 
narrow the field of recruitment for the general posts. 
Special posts are created outside the range of the existing 
classes of officers subject to recruitment by the Service Com- 
mission. Another method of foisting favourites on the Ser- 
vices is by fixing qualifications for the post such as are pos- 
sessed only by the candidate of those in power so that when 
the Service Commission invites applications, the only candi- 
date fulfilling the conditions laid down is the candidate men- 
tally selected by the authority creating the new office. 
Again, the rules for promotion are altered so as to suit in- 
dividual cases and these affect recruitment. They affect the 
efficiency of the Services and where members of the same 
service are of widely disparate ability and attainments, dis- 
content is bound to arise since it results in unequal distribu- 
tion of work and the morale of the Service as a whole lower- 
ed. If esprit d’ corps is to be maintained, the quality of the 
members of the Service inter se should not be affected. 

Pay, Promotion and Pension . — To secure a contented 
Service, the emoluments of the members should be fixed on 
well understood principles and should not be lightly altered 
now and again at the whim and caprice of the Government 
for the time being. Sudden reductions effected on the 

strength of passing majorities, without any attempt to find 
97 
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out by independent enquiries the proper scale after giving 
the Services an opportunity to put forward their point of 
vjew are to be deprecated. The Government have certain- 
ly a right to effect a change in the scale of salaries ; but the 
changes should be made not arbitrarily but in the light of 
instructed opinion fully gauged. Such changes will result 
in gross and meaningless differences in the conditions in the 
various Provinces. While the scale of salaries should not 
be pitched at too high a level, it should not at the same time 
be so low as to tempt the members to seek outside jobs as 
the case is in the United States. 

In making promotions, it should be remembered that 
the principal attraction which the Service offers to the best 
talent is sense of security, dignity and assured prospects. 
This means that promotions should not be made on any 
haphazard basis, but in such a way as would ensure that 
merit will never go unrewarded. This should be secured 
either by means of a statutory promotions board, by examina- 
tions or other methods of which we have now many to choose 
from. '' (The Civil Service in the Modern State : L. D. 
White). The present method in Indian Provinces does not 
appear to have given satisfaction ; for, though there is the 
Governor as Protector, it is felt that the fortunes of some of 
the officers have had a tendency to vary with the changes in 
the party in power, suggesting that the machinery for making 
promotions does not function satisfactorily. 

In respect of pensions, too, the provisions as to security 
so far, at any rate, as regards the subordinate officials ap- 
pear. to be inadequate. There are cases in which officers are 
dismissed after they had retired on pension and enjoyed the 
pension for some time, on the alleged ground of misconduct 
prior to retirement. The Accountant-General in one case 
pointed out that the dismissal was irregular as pensions, un- 
der the Civil Service Regulations, could be withheld only 
for misconduct subsequent to retirement. But this was ig- 
nored and pension was withheld. The officer sought redress 
in the civil court. ^ (Rangachari vs. The Secretary of 
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State). Both the trial court and the appellate court made 
strong observations that the so-called order of dismissal was 
a nullity and that the pension was improperly withdrawn. 
The Government resorted to the technical plea that the Pen- 
sions Act, meant for a different purpose, barred suits. The 
matter was taken to the Privy Council which' made obser- 
vations similar to those of the High Court, regretted it could 
not interfere because of the Pensions Act, but added the sig- 
nificant hint that after their observations their Lordships of 
the Council had no doubt that the local Government would 
at once restore the pension^ which was later done. The 
•statutory safeguards should be such as would prevent vexa- 
tious harassment of public servants. 

Another matter in respect of pensions which requires 
looking into is the arbitrary reduction of the amount of pen- 
sion on retirement. Although it has been claimed, 
successfully by certain Services that pension is de- 
ferred pay, the Civil Service Regulations applicable to 
the generality of Services lay down that pensions will not 
be granted as a matter of right and that they are paid at dis- 
cretion. In this view, pensions used to be reduced by tri- 
fling sums in cases where the officer had a very bad record. 
But of late there have been cases where substantial reduc- 
tions have been made for no reasons given. An officer who 
expected a pension of Rs. 200 at the end of 30 years service 
had his pension cut to Rs. 150. A few months earlier, he 
had complained that his junior had been promoted over 
him and had received a reply that his case would be consi- 
dered at the next vacancy, suggesting that his serviefe record 
was not particularly bad deserving of serious punishment. 
Yet his pension was cut by Rs. 50. The cut was tantamount 
to a reduction of two grades three years previously with a 
rider that the officer was debarred from promotion in the 
future. Without a full and formal enquiry such a punish- 
ment could not have been awarded ; and the award would 
have been subject to appeal. And yet the same effect was 
obtained by ordering arbitrarily a 25 per cent 
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cut in pension. As the cut operates throughout the life- 
time of the officer, unlike a reduction during the active ser- 
'\{ice of the officer, which could be got over by earning pro- 
motion for good work, it is just and necessary that the for- 
malities prescribed for reducing or dismissing an officer 
should be observed before a cut in the pension is ordered. 
If the pensions are placed on a discretionary basis, then, 
there should be a Pensions Board as in Canada to administer 
pensions so as to avoid hardship and bring about uniformity 
in treatment. 

Disciplinary Action and Dismissals. — So far as the All- 
India Services are concerned, the protection now obtaining 
seems to be adequate, though even in them there 
are cases where aggrieved officers have got redress by ap- 
pealing to the Secretary of State. In the case of subordinate 
officers, the existing provisions are clearly inadequate. 
Thus, in case of reductions, I'efusal of promotion, suspension 
and dismissal, the Governor is not obliged in all cases to act 
in consultation with the Service Commission. Where there is 
no such obligation, the reply which the aggrieved officer gets 
is simply — “ Government see no reason to interfere. Appeal 
dismissed.” Even the Service Commissions do not always 
give reasons. The Federal Commission appears to have a 
better record in this respect. It must be made obligatory on 
the part of all to give reasons for their action. Only by so 
doing, one could be sure that the authority fully applied his 
mind to the case. One takes more care in expressing one’s 
views when one is compelled to put them in writing. (The 
New Despotism: Lord He wart.) Indeed, causes relating to 
disciplinary action should be disposed of judicially, by men 
trained in marshalling and assessing evidence and according 
to due processes of law relating to evidence. 

The importance of providing a judicial machinery 
to consider orders of reduction and dismissal may be gaug- 
ed from the proceedings in a leading case in India. (Venkata 
Rao vs. The Secretary of State for India) . The plaintiff was 
a Proof Examiner in the Government Press, Madras. He 
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was dismissed for misconduct without an enquiry as laid 
down in the Fundamental Statutory Rules. Following three 
High Courts — Calcutta, Rangoon and the Punjab Courts— 
which had held that a suit would lie in such cases, the ag- 
grieved party sued the Secretary of State in the Madras High 
Court. The trial court held that the Rules had been violat- 
ed, but added that the party had no redress in a court of law. 
On appeal, the High Court confirmed the original decision. 
The party appealed in forma pauperis to the Privy Council. 
Their Lordships held that rules had been violated, that in- 
justice had been done to the plaintiff in that the dismissal 
was wrongful, but agreed with the High Court that under 
the law as it stood, no suit would lie for wrongful dismissal 
by the Crown of any of its servants. The Privy Council, of 
course, hoped that the Executive would take the hint, but 
what the Government of Madras did was to pay nominal 
damages totally inadequate even for meeting the costs of liti- 
gation. In such circumstances, it cannot be stated that the 
members of the Services enjoy security of tenure. 

Protection against Libel. — The State must recognise 
more than it has done hitherto its obligation to protect its 
servants against libel by third parties in respect of their acti- 
vities in the course of their duty. The most damaging libels 
are made now against public servants, but they are without 
proper redress. They may of course sue with the sanction 
of the Government the offenders concerned. But this is a 
vexatious process. It is no easy task to conduct litigation 
while discharging one’s duty. Moreover, the occasions for 
action by single officers will be too many to let thejn set the 
legal machinery in action. It is not enough if the Govern- 
ment merely give sanction. In cases where the Public Ser- 
vice Commission is convinced that a servant has been wrong- 
ed, the Government should shoulder the entire burden of 
getting justice done to him. The Government appear to con- 
template action in this direction by amending the con- 
cerned codes. In regard to wrong done by the public servant 
to members of the public, the British practice of making the 
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servant responsible seems not to be in accord with the 
modem view. When an employer is held responsible for 
the action of his employee in analogous cases, it is not clear 
why the State should fight shy of responsibility. The prin- 
ciple underlying the British practice is that the public ser- 
vant should be made to feel that he is not above law and that 
he is legally liable for his actions. The responsibility could 
be as effectively enforced by the State taking disciplinary 
action against the offending servant while taking responsi- 
bility for his action vis-a-vis the public. The French prac- 
tice seems superior. 

Obligations of Civil Servants . — So far we have been 
considering, broadly speaking, what may be called the rights 
of civil servants. That the civil servants have correspond- 
ing obligations should not be ignored and they 
should be clearly provided for. Organised as our 
Civil Services have been on the basis of a burea- 
cratic government, they accept the principal obligations by 
convention and by rules. They realise that their position 
is not that of a worker, the nexus between them and the 
State being only work and the money return therefore. 
They are public servants, on duty at all times, bound to be 
within their jurisdiction and available whenever required. 

These are elaborately laid down in the Civil Service law 
of France, Germany, Australia and other countries. What- 
ever rights of association they will claim will be such as pro- 
fessional organisations will do and not what trade unions 
seek to do. They will stand aloof from political parties. 
The objective of their association will be to develop proper 
esprit d’ crops in the members of the Service. They must 
remember that their emoluments are but an incident of their 
position, not wages regulated in proportion to their work. 
Their associations will be of the type of civil service acade- 
mies, institutes of public administration and the like the 
principal objects of which will be to discuss, consider and 
devise measures whereby their service to the public as pub- 
lic servants will be most efficient and useful. India has very 
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high traditions of administrative ideals enshrined, not only 
in our Nitimstras, but also in our Puranas based on the 
Dharma laid down for public servants. It is to be hoped 
that Service Associations will grow up in India which will 
make valuable contributions to the improvement of the effi- 
ciency and integrity of tlie Services. Such organisations 
will serve not only to teach the members to subordinate their 
communal and party predilections to the welfare of the State 
as a whole, bxit also to secure and maintain for them the 
high position of trust and responsibility in which the country 
is interested in placing them. 




SECTION VI 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 




REFERENCE SERVICE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BY 

Rao Sahib S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., 
Librarian, Madras University Library 

Sri Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar had 
been a hero with the students of my generation. His brilli- 
ant career, his bright and arresting personality and his 
daring, torrential and bibliographical eloquence held our 
attention in our youth. They have naturally gained in in- 
tensity since then. In particular the range of his biblio- 
graphical knowledge has extended considerably. To walk 
with him amidst the shelves in the stack room is always a 
delight. He has so much to say about so many of the books 
that our progress through the gangways often threatens to 
extend to eternity. 

This experience with him made me believe the truth 
of a story current with us while at college that by his choice 
a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was to have been part 
of the stridhanam brought by his wife. The significance 
of this unique make-up of dowry can be realised if it is re- 
membered that most of his contemporaries had never had 
occasion to look up an encyclopaedia while at college and 
I am not far out of the mark when I say that some had not 
even heard of the existence of such a work of reference, till 
long after they entered life. 

His robust faith in books as a source of knowledge and 
his willing investment of a slice of his fortune in building 
up a private library of no inconsiderable size and value had 
made bim a staunch friend and supporter of the library pro- 
fession, as it began to establish itself in our land. The first 
occasion when I chanced to discover this side of his interest 
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was some jif teen years ago. We spent three hours standing all 
alone in the early part of a night in the University compound. 
I was a junior not known to him and he was an influential 
figure in the university bodies; it was the fact that I was a 
librarian that should have been responsible for his inordi- 
nately long ohat with a young stranger. 

I got corroboration of his interest in library matters, 
when he told me some weeks ago that he had cared for a lib- 
rary in his earlier days. 

This is, I believe, sufficient justification for a librarian’s 
offer of a paper to the Commemoration Volume to be present- 
ed to Sri Rao Bahadur K, V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar on 
his sixty-first birthday. 

Reference work has been defined as the process of esta- 
blishing contact between reader and book in a personal way. 
This means that the reference librarian should know the 
reader as well as the book. He must know the specific 
wants as well as the general psychological make up of men 
and women. But so has everybody else who has to do with 
men and women. The doctor, the teacher, the political 
leader, the businessman, the insurance agent and the law- 
yer, for example, must know the psychological make up of 
men and women as much as the reference librarian. Ability 
to understand human personality, to work on and with it 
and to pursuade persons to accept the service available and 
offered, that is, ability to deal with the human factor, which 
is common to all forms of service, is partly inborn and partly 
cultivable and it cannot be claimed to be an exclusive attri- 
bute of reference librarian. But what distinguishes him 
from the others is his proficiency in the other factor. It is 
not as much a special knowledge of the community of 
readers as that of the community of books that is his specific 
attribute. In a sense this knowledge is more difficult to 
build up and maintain. Compared to the community of 
books, the community of readers is smaller and less varied. 
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It also grows much slower and the expectation of life of its 
constituents is again considerably smaller. 

Books and Readers compared 

The span of life of books is many times greater than 
that of men though it may happen that some long outlive 
their usefulness and reliability except for purposes of anti- 
quarian research. Some books are immortal. The classics 
in any subject are so and we must be thankful for this. They 
even practice transmigration; they run on from edition to 
edition. Books written before Christ are still growing 
young. 


Immortals 

Who knows the number of editions, the number of 
translations and the number of epitomes we have had and are 
still having of the Bhagavad gita, the Holy bible, the Rama- 
yana, the Hamlet and Euclid and Longinus. In the case of 
some almost every week sees a new embodiment either in 
extenso or in substance. For example this very week which 
is after all a random one, brings into the libraries of English 
speaking countiies Paul Brunton’s Inner reality three 
chapters of which are occupied by the Gita with all the 
freshness and radiance of a new-born. Such books are im- 
mortal. 


More Prolific 

As it obtains now, the number of new books and 

• » 

periodicals that get accessioned annually in a library is 
greater than the number of new readers that it picks up in 
a year. The Madras University Library, for example, adds 
about five thousand volumes a year ; but the new faces that 
appear in its stack room and reading rooms are hardly a 
thousand. The Community of books is more prolific than 
that of readers. 
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Greater in Proportion 

Again its stock is over a hundred thousand ; but the 
number of different readers that it has to serve in a year is 
less than ten thousand. Its experience is not abnormal. 
The proportion of the entire population in the area served 
by a library to the number of volumes it holds is nearly even 
in most places that have developed their libraries to a rea- 
sonable degree. Norway, which is richest in its book hold- 
ings, has three volumes per capita; but it is an exception. 
Sweden has IV2 volumes : England and America has each 
half a volume and the city of Madras, half a volume. But 
it is rarely that more than ten per cent of a community uses 
its local library. Hence, the proportion of books to readers 
in a library is on an average as ten to one. 

More Individualistic 

It is true that no two men are alike. But so far as their 
intellectual needs go, with which alone the reference libra- 
rian is concerned, they fall into a manageable number of 
classes. But, except in the case of text books, the books do 
not lend themselves to be sized up so easily. They are far 
more varied. It is particularly so with the successive tomes 
of the thousands of periodical publications which are daily 
gaining in importance and number since they were invented 
three centuries ago. There is again the all important, 
though subtle and slight, difference here, there and every- 
where in the successive volumes of ready reference books 
which are also gaining in value and number since they were 
invented a century ago. It is the job of the references libra- 
rian to know their ‘ individuating particularities ’ rather 
than their common features. 

Bibliography 

Thus knowing the community of books is not 
merely the distinguishing feature of the reference librarian 
but also a most arduous and exacting task. A tool that the 
library profession has invented to facilitate the acquisition 
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of this knowledge is known as bibliography. And reference 
service without bibliography is like Hamlet without the 
Prince. 


Fight over Definition 

But the library profession has not been able to secure 
exclusive right over this word. Nor is it its creation. Many 
battles have been and are being fought over it. The pages 
of the Library and the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society are reverberating with the echoes of such battle 
cries. W. W. Grey, Stephen Geselse, and A. W. Pollard have 
been the chief combatants on the English soil. Diderot, 
Pie Namur and G. Piegnot were the fighters from France. 
F. J. F. Ebert, Kleemir and George Schneider were among 
those who fought to the finish in the ‘ Father land ’. 

Early Definitions 

Bibliography was originally defined as the writing (in 
the mechanical sense) and transcription of books, but not 
their composition. The term was later expanded to include 
composition as well. It was the French that first enlarged 
the scope of this term. Ebert, the greatest of German 
bibliographers, gave as his definition of bibliography “ in the 
greatest sense, the science that deals with the literary pro- 
ductions ”. His assertions culminated in a new definition 
of bibliography as ‘ the science of books ’. But this is too 
wide a definition. It may mean anything. For, apart from 
the question whether bibiliography is a science, or an art or 
a mere technique, books are entities in which seve-val parties 
are differently interested. 

The Final Definition 

But we are concerned here with a different definition of 
the term bibliography, as applied to the tools in daily use 
among reference librarians. This definition is the last of 
the ones recorded in the New English dictionary. It des- 
cribes it as a list of books of a particular atfthor or books, or 
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parts of books and even articles, dealing with any parti- 
cular theme, i.e., the literature of a subject. It is now over 
half a century since this definition was framed. But usage 
has as usual forged ahead. The stress and strain of refer- 
ence service has been pressing into the connotation of the 
term bibliography any list not only of books but also of other 
forms of recorded knowledge, no matter who prepared them 
or for what purpose and no matter whether it was prepared 
with particular themes in view or not. Although at first 
sight the term bibliography found in the setting ‘ reference 
service and bibliography ’ might recall to mind only ‘ the 
literature of a subject ’ those that have experienced life as 
reference librarians know the narrowness of such an inter- 
pretation; for the mental and physical attitude of a sincere 
reference librarian who takes his job seriously would be like 
the one associated with the tamil saw : 

euir^uuiT 

He would not let go without scanning with avidity any 
scrap of paper that may have a list in it. For he alone 
knows the unexpected sources from which he has drawn 
solace. 

We are therefore concerned here neither with the ob- 
solete meaning of the term bibliography recorded in the New 
English dictionary nor with Ebert’s omnibus definition. Nor 
are we satisfied with its definition as a list whose scope is 
restricted as severely as the New English dictionary would 
have it. But we shall define it as a list, no doubt, but as a 
list of the extended scope we have indicated. 

C 

So far as the technique of construction and the act of 
preparation might go, the reference librarian might not go 
beyond the restricted scope of ‘ the literature of a subject 
but so far as utilization goes he will have to go the full length 
cf the extended scope of the term bibliography to lists of any 
kind. Any brand of it may have to be pressed into the ser- 
vice of the reference librarian at any moment when his own 
distinctive species of bibliography proves inadequate. Often 
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it will also happen that they form source books for the crea- 
tion of his own species. 

Characteristics of Classification 

It is worth spending a while on bibliography in the most 
extended sense. Let us consider it from some 'fundamental 
point of view which will present the different kinds of biblio- 
graphy in relation to one another. Throughout the 
volumes of the Madras Library Association Publication 
Series, four fundamental entities are explicitly or implicitly 
acting as guides. They are Time, Space, Energy and 
Matter. All analysis ultimately strikes its roots in them. 
Their existence in the back ground functioning as the main 
spring of thought may be more readily seen in the Colon 
classification, the Prolegomena to library classification and 
the Theory of library catalogue. They are referred to res- 
pectively as the chronological characteristic, the geographi- 
cal characteristic, the problem characteristic or other 
equivalent terms and entity or material characteristic or 
other equivalent terms. The same four fundamental ele- 
ments may be used here as the characteristics to distinguish 
bibliographies and to disclose their filiatory relationship. 

Matter 

Matter corresponds to the physique of the reading mate- 
rial that is included in the bibliography. Records may be 
anything ranging from clay tablets, the earliest known mate- 
rials, to the microfilm, the latest. They may be manus- 
cripts — to be further distinguished by the material on which 
the writing is made ; printed books — to be further 'dis- 
tinguished as incunabula and modern books and by other 
characteristics of internal and external form as periodicals 
year books, government publications, and pictures and illus- 
trations to be further distinguished by their peculiarities. 
We may include in a bibliography any one or all or any com- 
bination of such materials. Each such combination will 
give a class of bibliography. 

99 
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Energy 

Energy corresponds to the nature of the interest that 
activities the compiling of the bibliography, the point of view 
or purpose. It depends on the party creating it and there 
are several such parties viz., (1) the authors ; (2) the prin- 
ters ; (3) the binders ; (4) the publishers ; (5) the book- 
sellers ; (6) the book collectors ; (7) the governments ; (8) 
the library profession in which we can recognise three dis- 
tinct constituent parties viz., (i) the book-selection libra- 
rians ; (ii) the cataloguers and (iii) the reference libra- 
rians ; and (9) the readeis themselves. 

Each of these will build up the bibliography and the 
‘ science of books ’ in his own way. The totality of the 
.sciences built up by them severally will be too much of a 
hotch-potch either to deserve the lable ‘ science ’ or to inte- 
rest any body. But bibliographies — taken to denote lists 
produced by any of them — are as we have seen of interest to 
the reference librarian so far as their use goes, though he 
will have to apply himself to the technique of their produc- 
tion only in the case of those which correspond to his own 
party and the party designated as readers. 

Some of these different classes of bibliographies have 
a special name of their own e.g., publishers’ catalogue, book- 
sellers’ catalogue, rare books list or biblophiles bibliography, 
copyright catalogue, book selection list, library catalogue and 
reading list. Of these book selection lists and reading lists 
may also be prepared by national agencies like Govern- 
ments, national library associations, and national book 
coj^incils. Those without a special name may b© distin- 
guished by the addition of an appropriate epithet e.g., 
author’s bibliography, printer’s bibliography and reference 
bibliography. In some countries the publishers and book- 
sellers combine to make an exhaustive list of all publications 
of the country. Such exhaustive lists and copyright cata- 
logues are usually designated national bibliographies. What 
we; have termed reference bibliographies are also called 
subject bibliographies. 
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Ordinarily the unqualified term bibliography 
denotes only a bibliophiles bibliography, a subject biblio- 
graphy, a national bibliography, an author’s bibliography 
or a reading list. 

Of all the bibliographies it is the first mentioned that 
gives a most profuse and systematic description and history 
of each book — the authorship, transcript of the title page, 
edition, collation, illustrations, maps, year, printing, paper, 
binding, publisher and ‘ travel ’ or change of ownership. Its 
primary aim is description i-ather than listing. Reading 
lists give the least amount of detail. The other lie some- 
where between these two extremes in regard to the details 
that figure in them. 


Space 

Space corresponds to the geographical area covered by 
the bibliography. It may be covered in one of two senses or 
both : the area of origin of the literature bibliographed or 
the area forming its subject matter. The geographical area 
may be the whole world, or any land -formation as a con- 
tinent or any water-formation as an ocean or a political divi- 
sion usually referred to as empire, country or state or pro- 
vince or any administrative division like county, district, 
city, town, village, parish and so on, or a linguistic division 
like English speaking countries, Tamil speaking countries, 
Hindi speaking areas and so on. The area covered may be 
any of them or any combination of them. Each combination 
will give a class of bibliography. The different national and 
local bibliographies are examples of this class. 

Covariant of Space 

Space may also be taken to correspond to the language 
covered by the bibliography as language is normally a cova- 
riant of territory. It may be covered in one of two senses 
or both as in the case of geographical area. It may be a 
single language or a single dialect or jargon or any other 
variant of language or a single family of languages or any 
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combination of any number of languages or variants or 
families. Each combination will give a class of biblio- 
graphy. An outstanding example of this class is H. W. Wil- 
son Company’s Cumulative book index : world list of books 
in the English language^ It is an annual bibliography of this 
kind. 


Time 

Lastly the time characteristic will give its own classes 
of bibliography according to the period covered. Two 
particular species based on time characteristic are worth 
mentioning viz. closed and open ones. A bibliography is 
said to be ‘ closed if it is published once for all. On the 
other hand it may be designed so as to be augmented from 
time to time as new literature comes into existence. The 
augmentation may take one of several forms. A periodical 
supplement may be issued at stated intervals or at irregular 
intervals as and when warranted or possible ; the supple- 
ments may be cumulated progressively at stated intervals, 
say once in a quarter or once in a year or once in five years 
or once in ten years or as and when found feasible. The 
cumulation may or may not include the basic volume. 
Some of the older entries may in some cases be jettisoned 
out in the process of cumulation, either to reduce the size or 
for other reasons such as eclectic urge. The ‘ open species ’ 
cannot flourish unless it is in the hands of a permanent orga- 
nisation like the State or a pubhc body, national or local but 
of a perpetual nature. 

’ Four-Fold Infinity 

Now the divisions based on the four trains of charac- 
teristics considered viz., time train, space train, energy train 
and matter train may be taken in every possible combina- 
tion. In other words we may take the link of the constitu- 
ent chains of these four trains of characteristics to lie distri- 
buted in four dimensions. Any connex in this four dimen- 
sional distribution of links corresponds to a class of biblio- 
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graphy. This shows how many varieties of bibliographies 
may arise. In fact a fourfold infinity is indicated. 

Universal Bibliography 

Any class of bibliography may be further distinguished 
or subdivided according to its completeness* or selective 
nature. That which lists all books and all records, what- 
ever be the materials used, produced in all countries, in all 
languages, at all times, on all themes, may be termed a uni- 
versal bibliography. It will form the bibliographical apex 
of the world. However it is at present, and perhaps ever 
will be, only a theoretical concept. Some dreamers have, no 
doubt, attempted to make it a reality but all such attempts 
have so far gone only the way of dreams. What a collosal 
and impossible task it would be to make a universal biblio- 
graphy an actuality can be realised if we make our mind 
gather together all the clay tablets, stone slabs, wooden 
boards, palmleaves, papyri, paper manuscripts and writings 
on every other kind of material that had been ever used any 
where to write books on, all the products of the printing 
press from its very inception to the present moment — from 
the first book printed by Caxton to the last book printed to- 
day — and the latest variety, the filmed book. 

The World of Print 

Even supposing we restrict ourselves to the universe of 
printed books “ Some idea of its size is given by Iwinski* 
who, in 1911. published the results of an elaborate statistical 
study of book production. He estimated that there were 
then in the world twenty-five million ‘ different books ’. We 
should, however, find need to correct this figure if we bear 
in mind that Iwinski limited his estimate to ‘different 
books ’, and did not take into account different editions, re- 
prints, issues, variant copies etc., of the same book neither 
did he include such occasional, fugitive, ephemeral items as 
maps, charts, prints, proclamations, music, engravings, 
broadsides, news-sheets, newspapers, sermons, almanacs, 
etc., which swell his estimate to an enormous extent.”* 
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With such bewildering number of materials in print, repre- 
sentative copies of which are not found collected in any one 
library but have to be listed by a world travel, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that a universal bibliography is an im- 
possibility. Even here we have overlooked for the moment 
the Newtonian enunciation that time flows uniformly and 
that it creates new books in print as it flows. Who knows 
how many books would have been brought into existence by 
the printing presses of the world between the moment of 
writing these words and that of their coming out in print ? 
The following tables indicate the rate of annual book pro- 
duction for some countries.® 

INTERNATIONAL BOOK PRODUCTION STATISTICS 


Name of the country No. of books published 


1. 

Russia 

36,680 

2. 

Germany 

31,026 

3. 

Japan 

19,967 

4. 

Great Britain 

13,810 

5. 

France 

11,922 

6. 

United States 

10,153 

7. 

Poland 

6,888 

8. 

Italy 

6,533 

9. 

Holland 

6,103 

10. 

Denmark 

3,293 

11. 

Sweden 

2,652 

12. 

Spain 

2,374 

13. 

Switzerland 

],909 

14. 

Norway 

1,238 

BOOK PRODUCTION STATISTICS OF INDIA & BURMA 

Name of the Province 

No. of books published 

1. 

Madras 

4,042 

2. 

Bengal 

3,425 

3. 

United Provinces 

3,298 

4. 

Punjab 

2,537 

5. 

Bombay 

2,211 

6. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,500 

7. 

Delhi 

414 

8. 

Central Provinces 

217 

9. 

Burma 

122 

10. 

Assam 

54 
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250,000 books per year is a modest estimate of the pre- 
sent rate of the world’s publishing capacity. To those who 
know this, need it be said that the time monster would 
make a universal bibliography in the strictest sense impossi- 
ble at any moment ? 

Attempting the Impossible 

And yet an attempt at the impossible has been made 
and for this purpose of creating a universal bibliography an 
international organisation was founded at Brussells in 1885. 
Its name is indicative of its wish. The Institut Internatio- 
]ial de Bibliographic of Brussels has not however under- 
taken a thorough sweep of the world by actual circumam- 
bulation. It is contented with the scissoring up of the chief 
printed catalogues which it manages to secure, through its 
honorary correspondents at different national headquarters. 
Still it has already accumulated more than 20,000, 000 en- 
tries ! What cost ? What use ? 

What is possible 

A more modest belief current among bibliographers, 
librarians and scholars is that a universal bibliography in 
such a severe sense is not a necessity. For where is the 
omniscient polyglot who can benefit by the babel of tongues 
it would prove to be ? They advocate the building up of a 
thorough national bibliography by each of the publishing 
countries of the world and the continuous up-to-dating of 
them by annual supplements and cumulations at longer in- 
tervals. A collection of such national bibliographies will be 
a far more practicable and helpful equivalent of a unitary 
universal bibliography. 

NOTES 

1. Iwinski (M.B.) : Statistique internationale des imprimis in 
Institut International De Bihliographie : Bulletin, 16, pp. 1-139. 

2. Essays offered to Herbert Putnam on his thirtieth anniver- 
sary as librarian of congress, p. 114. 

3. Ranganathan (S.R.), Five Laws of Library Science, 1931. 
(Madras Library Association Publication series, pp. 385-386. 
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Rq2m^R[,gR;W|R^IRt 3^^ 

I STlflWHlfg R M^pfR ?3^7^jn^ ^5^ 

T55IRR^gR-s?5R: 4'l%: 

I 

3Tf^ %^R^^R 3F^RR% Rf?5R%T«I^R% 1n% 


rv •s. rv 


R3TO ^«T ^ 

-\ fN C . »\ jJ\ 


?fjR3t \W^ 3^e5on»-T 

i^PJIRf W% j 2?: [%5 5Rr““' 
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I RfWT ^ m- ERr*Ji^3: i %f- 

^5: 3^#Tr#'^ r%f^# ^ lR?T«r— 

“3Rf?T -gjqcjTtpTrf^jfpqe^^ I 

3^ir^rr%r^ffitr5srf 11 

sriff^q-<' ?a"PT ll^ W 
wf ff^ T%^n^ I 

^{f Frgq#^- 

?T^]^ ^iq^'rq^^ qi%[%i^ 3TT^q\%^T 1 

‘tr3^qs¥3?^fqq7iTf’f%:i^ “^cfiacpTirq^'ii'^f ^ q?rR^^”fMR%qp4 

qf^qr^^n^ 1 iq?iT ?fiq efen^ofim ^rq^^qq*^ q:q, qm 

f%iT qf q f%qfq qpqqsqq^gq i q^iqqqprqrqq fl ft^i 1 -^q qq ^qqr- 

■rr. Cf^:iTT -rrrr -.-ro-rr -i— .-r-,^-rC-T-r-.-f » -^-TTTT?!- 1 &r?r5l =I J ITT jfi J f V J Cl g l T f j;fclT • 


|;-‘iqqT qrq qif^qs:qr; -‘fq^mqfHT: 

q^w^qqRi’ I 3i^q# q?I^qt q i%qq^ fq%q^Frqq i mr- 
qqfqq q*q?Trf | srq tr^f qgrqqvqpMq I i^q^qf ’iq ‘qie^r- 

cq?^: 3x^fqqf'q^q:’ ffq i ^q 3q#f “wm 

%Tf %q pj^qq” wqfq^Tqr 3 qi%-qi qR- 

^ ^wwqfqqgq^q i “i%i fq^=RF ^fi^i qi '^fq'-^qrqqcq?:” |pt- 
'^qfqqq#! fqqqiqi ^fqpqmiqfq qiqjq^^qqqiqqm i q# 

q|q; fqq'R: qj^^qq irqq# q^^qq^f q^^Rfsc^qq^^sr ir I 
^qqf q^% qiqr ^qr^r ^^T^qq-q i -^fqqrqqiq: qqf^qr^sR 
“qr tqqr^^f ^?q>q qwr qfiq'^iqqifqqTqTqiq: i Rqq^qisq'^iq# qq- 

q[q^qq-q[qq[:” ?r,3q^^iqjqqr fq^fiqfq ^^Rpqqrq ifffSqrwqq I 
q^OTWi 'sq^qq^qt' fqitqq^ ^qjoir 
qqq^r ^qqqF^q-rqqjcnqiRqr swsfq ^qfoifq^iFqq i sfg^q^^ ^nr^. 
#i 'qqrfq ^qq^qq:’ ^rfr^^qr; ^qqqT«r q|fqqR qqjzfqRifq i 
‘^q^f [qqqfqqf’ ‘q^il J^qf^qi’nl^qf ft^qqqqTqqiqT«q%- 
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^rn- • 

§ I WA W 5ff I 3i^S?5t?Tg5^JT ^w 

3#iqi^f jr ^ sr^^RiRi i 

^ %r^\ ’rRofiq '^- 

5 r%^ m ■•1!-^%^ i ^ 

■^q%;7jgq;7 ST^g^T^ I ’TR^TT^fe ^ '?f%RW ff^gg^l: 

sf# I ^'iTf Rrl5fi55iT'i?wfsfa?r'Tif^ ?r%g^ ^g "Am 

crfjiii?|f%ng^[g s^TFr^gj ^ goj^iTrf^qgw* ^gi^- 

?I94Wf^, #^?TMfr^^Tg5!Tf qji^ ^ >?eF€gJTJT»4 I 


F%^ I%tR: 5?^!% F^!^:, W-^FWF: 1%^ i^TFR: ^g ^- 
^^Ji: 'A ^Ff^^?5SfJT|f^’ #^3fF%'^ ^iT^iTF0Tr2:J^iF^;FR 

^F^T I A g% iTf'-^TF 5»?F^ A f| 

srg^T^ ^r ^ff Jrt^Fg i a tff-toi: I a t 


^FT^FT ?T»TFg SF^fT^fF^ST^ 1 ^FFH ^FW I ^V- 

F%^ gRFgq^w mm m\ JF^F^F^^f^ i q^FF^^ ^ w- w^- 


F% 5f;:^F%F%»^RF =q§qF I s^F^C^^ ^ F%^.^ JF^F^FF I % F^F^f^- 
m ^^FF^g: #g?TFq^'q'JF w# F'^'FFg^qw g^Fif^ ^fI- 
5FFgF%^ ^gFcF^sjFg; i ^^ffh; gg^F^’^'^w-iFg q^rR^f^F ^ 
JFFtR^?^ IF^F ?Fq?F%F| FF gq g^F-g^F'^F 3F%F^ ^TF^FF 

m Al fg^%FF^ I F%q%S^ ^F^F^F ?F%: qF«FF^g WF%: I % 
f%^ q»-FfFqcf gpigJr gF%F =q q(F^^ F^^q qFF^R^qgFF^t, 
gF*q^F^ I ^f; R^f rif^ qfm:; FF*q?g^ 

=q ^FF^5f sq^FFF^qq^F^FFgF^g; R =q cFF^FFfFFtrfFgF^^Fgg 

l^fFFFg I RR^q iTFgFF^q^FFq 

gf^EF^T^ I JFR^: gg: “^^F g^^ ^F^F eFF% M F%FE^”f^ 

Ffqqj^^Eqjf^q^ RFRF”^ ^ 

g^F q><i'^ ?F%FgRFF ^FqF’g I ^siPN<HR+Fdt^ p^q^ 
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I qTM5Ii:0T IHRRI W- 

I 3T?I^5R.?TW ^ 

^ I q.q fw 

P[i^!£2n3; I f%'^i:5fq =q qn^ ^'prrti ^ m 

p^FTRC ^rr^q^: qipf ln%% fqq^sR q|PH =q 

^ WcqqfpqM^r ^ ^%r% l %%fqf qpf'JiM- 

^qpjfsR |qqf5[^ Iw^fq i qj#- 

qf^sfq r^qq ffq I p 

q^q: “3 ri: q(f^ w4 R^q^q^q W- I qCipqf^ ^- 

iq”f^ q Rq^rq^ fqqiCRq^ q*q^%P%qiqqq^jjoiqqqqqj^5q- 
9qr%fq i qqppq ^ pqrqq^tirRqqwqiq ^q^qq f%qqR i 


'^prr flqqqaj fqqit q'qqq; , q^pniiq F%nfqq q^R^rs^rt- 
cRq qq^qRqqsr q^faiq fq%qfq^ R%q^ %%qgR qCfq^qR q 
9fTsqr%qq[§ i frqTf qqq%qqq-“qqRqi q?R^: nguf q^qr 
i^qqq l qqr gqRiqfq qRqpqrqRqi^^qf Ri^q%q” i 3iq 


5#iTqfq qpRffqrRR Rwiq q %q^ ^ji^r ww^^fq ^sqqqq; , 
f%^ 3 tr^< q[qfRqfi%qq':§qqfqqi^ i ‘f^wq’ ^^qq qiRiq^q- 
fqq^iqqqqRTSqf^^Rffq i rot’ # qq^i^ wq^yi qjqqq ot- 
qiqSTfqq qq^q i ^ ‘qqiq ^^rfqqr^’ ‘q'^qwtiq^^iq;’ ‘qq qq 


q^q:’ ^qq qrqqf^lqqRiq ^Rqqgqqqfq I ‘qj^rq’i% qqqqf 
i%%rq; “^i^q^irq qqf: q#^q^qqR g^qqq^” ^ q 
qq^: qf^qqqRFcR ^R5q7>q qqqqqT ^RRi^qR: qqi q qii qq^ 
fqqqq: q*^q fR %qqqqq3q^%qfqqTqqRq “qqiq qi#”^ 
qqq^ ^qRq^ I ‘^qOTR’ i^ot qrqpi, qqqqqqr 
q gq'FRq 3q%q ^PFqqj^qf^ i 


‘qqfi t %qi; ^qq^qi^q 
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I ^ ^ qrf^liPRi 

^ =^Tsg^F?^ 

5T3^[ Sf^T ^1^’/ =^ I 

3Ww*5[’-^r^sR p 

^4 W1^5!T[ #|%%5 %Tr5 ^ ^ 4 ^- 

^ R^’5^TFJTf|2Tf^ I ’RiTRiTlff^ m\ f^^^F?!- 

I 

irf?ro2Tfi^3^^ jfiFfR^Rf m:5:F^RF 


>i:q ^TiFSi^i ^^i%f'RRq^rFg[%% Ri^qi^wq 
^R'4tiT: ^i%iT f^ii^'^q- 

I%q[ ^ 3^?5R E#lRFf: sfq-'q3'F#Cl§:, 

'^JfJTR qjRR^RRR 

%q i 

“JTf% ^ ^ I 


2 ^ 


toR 
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II II 

“«fr 

< 

3.^ If I 

%gf^; ^ I f| q^T^r: | 

gR%pq?Ti^'7 ^oTt ?i% I 3i^fir?^[q’-W f^?^3- 

0Tei?:=^2iT'iir ^f ^ i 

I ItisqT- 

flfJ^:” II # I R*T- 

?R I I ^ »TnqTJi: fR 

I i7iT5|i^l%^2T£I^“?T- 

I ?fI%’?ffTf5i: I ^^IRf 

| q[^l?lcTr ^TWRII^l- 

a?^R:l TO?3[Rim^?^rci: I 

qi^JRI I 

qqi^Rf^f I w^r qfsqjTRcfigiqr^q^ 

giw. I 
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3^ I m «3[^ f?3=^% (R) 

«n^?if*i4 , '^^ I C^l , 

4 T^qx^5q[^ ^T^l^^rjjflf^ I (») 

, ^ci ^,^ 

=51%: I v,^ 

I (^) ^5T: | q;Sf 

i^tf f^ I q?rT^»T^Ji^Tm4 i 'm 

ff ^ '^R^f^, ^ITO- 

^T^i% I 3ii??[%sf^l ^ I m m- 

%qiqq f?qit ^t^i^'i^qflqf i (^) sii^qCi^^srq 

^«Hqeq^qji[Ji?qqqRJiiJrif^'^|i^qfR2rqiR5T«5>q?ter, 

qi^T^T^ff^'^qfqq^ qqjff^q: l {<^) ^q^^'qqqrsfqqlr^ ^iqi^^^^JiRoil 
4traq^q^q3 i qqqr^ q^%?]L i (S) ^R^i- 

%# q^qj^iq'^qqf qi^qq. , qq %Ri^qi ^iq^r ^qq^^is^qiii- 
^qf^5.q^ I 5!fqqJ|:3Tn%fq fqqlqor i ^i^qr— 3ifi%iq%- 

mm I “qRiq^f^ qfq qw^q. i qi^fqor^qq- 

?qi# q|Rq mm ii 9f^ f^%* i ^^^^ 

w^i ii q i% %q52ft3q qq^iRirq; i q 

q ^qiq q|qq qw^qfq^fq =q” ii 134^ i q3[f--qf^Riq' 
'^qfq ^fiqqqiqqf qitq^ i ®iq qf^^qqqiqq q4^““qf%qitqqi 
qrqi qRq^qq!’ i (?o) 3?if^q^qq qqHTOqiqf^qj- 
;5;cji;n43i qq fqR^':qT%%'ij if^ ^TO^^qi^qqq qqqi^i 
3Tqq[ — 3fif^q=58i?qi33'qiq^qTqqi43 1 ^q% “q qqf qr qq- 

qR^q qSfRqiq^” I 
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w n% I f| ?ig3rf^?Rr33oif|- 

3r#^jr5T^ori f 

1 rR^I^ I ?5R?IR^»RHl^oi 

RIRRNR^^T W% I f| “RR 3W?”f^% | 

R^Rvr9et^P[?rtRtf-^R 3^55^<TrRRf?Ri%s rj^sr^^rrR I ^,^ 

^r^RjRRI^R^C R?RRIRRR =R 5f^| “^llRlRiRiil?!:” “qiR 
RISR” I^RIRrI I (?R) ?TRr- 

?^qo^^R^^l ?TI*R3 I ciR^ #rcf I^rtRR: I 

i\\) qj|^0R3 i 

m RRRR ^5’7IR^55I;c^%R 1 “3lI^fl?r?cl^IR[fiq?|RHf 

R^lfR^r I q?TWfrR^?»^ RReg#f^R[R?r% li 3ir%^RRrsrJi; 
^;ri5#qR i 

?R3” fR I ^RigqfRiR^^R- 

Ri^?fl^RW(R3RWrRRr ^(RF^'tRRfq soi^rriri^rR i 

(?») ^r^rtrrRsR ^ri^^rcu I 3!?i 3R ^n^R “Rri R 
flRRs^R^q^” “rN^T RS^RRC” I^iR I R3?f RRRI^, 

f% 3 RTi^ qjRsR I m “RwCr ^ %m ^ i 
RRRrlL I II |R I 

sNfRiRT sflRr^H^iR^Ri ^Riq 5 ?RFR 3 ?r rrri^i 

m '^^ l%^qioi^TRRTR 3 fRlfl Rir- 

I 3’3^(fq5%r^i#f =€Rf’5'jr[RTRr'Rft”il ^R 1 Rf ir?% i%RrRRRF* 
rR R%I??RR3^ ^m\\ I sfR 3Rr^RR»Rf^Rf^R^^IRrssRRR rrrR 
^fl'R 3FI15lR-“'RfR ^^55P|iFqR^5i”^R II (^’a) R^I3R|R^toR- 
?T*^Rr %m]m Ri*»ft^ I RR ^4q535iR Rrr^tR R^riR l 

Rcl3^^ R” I R§[T-- ®iiRirr- 
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I (?^) =^^!s?2T 

^2?^i?r*i?2TWJT i 

^ ^ ^ w^\^- 

I (?V5) =^f3- 

I 3Tcr gjftfgTorr^^3f55i%?r 
*1»T^155L I ??§[I-^^II2n%JI =^T34< 1 313 

(?<r) 5r?orR3fli% l 

— “f^WR3 ^T^sriH 3 ^8rW3” fl3 I {^%) 

3J?2??3ff5T»r3^^iTq«^SC2T»1J3ilf3?3I I 313 ^K — ^(^3 

^3T 31 ^3 35^30113, I 3 3 Rl%^ 51llial¥^( 1| 

ff^ I 3I33I— 3i3f%^I333SN 3^31^ 3/^3% ^TI3^3I I 31^^ 
513W3W3[lWf33l3333^ 3033 “^31% 3l[333r: 35^553^?3§f^- 
SR 3otli3^3«^ 333^3553^ I g|: 3533^ ^3R5p^%3[- 

3ZI^J3F3 ^IPIT 3Rf3J” |1 |T3 I 313 ^3 

3113% ?T3%S^lf%sR m^l l%'l30ltS^33I3 I (^o) 31?l513^3l(^ 
»ft3 3^3% ^3355 f3 1^333^^3134 I 313 gi31 33331 513^313- 
3W13*^3?5f33|3llt ^riJ^* I 

( 13^ ^t»3’f31% ?31%3 3?39ll31513313«:^ 3^- 

313: I m ^3 33313133131 3f3|^ 3^3% I (=IR) 3i3;^i^?q- 
^J33g^l 3?33J13?33, I ^3% f| “31^5^3 13531 gjlll% %1^* 
^113 f313” |f^ I (R5) 3l3f^f 33115331 3?33?53?33:.| ^333 ^ 

“3f^ ?r;31%33f^ ^3=5'3?^ f3^3F3f3” ?1% I (R») HlW53R%3- 
3lt^ I 373% 3 “3 % 313lf^ ^3S3g” ?1% I 3s[l — 3?4- 

5313R3gi ^?33, I W33Rg %l?3ffl4 33T33f^g^ I 3^331- 
5F3 313?3133^Ff^ 3j%l% I 3^33 fl “331^^3333.” |?3[f3 I ^13 
33 3 33jl3f 13f%'^f(^31333^%l% I ?fi3% 3 “313^3 3i:i*3Cg.” 
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I ^3[^— “sffJn^q =q 5fRf I f 

I%5^5[: II f | (^'^) 

I 3(cf ^nq|51^ q«IRq?RW^?^Sf^ 

^qiscqqT^fq^Rpir 

Fqqq^e^^RSfq^^ l qqi^%-“q ^q^qqqjRK ^effl'RIRq^qi 1 

i’sqm II fcoir qf ^rii^- 

qq;! 5Bor Ri^i'^q q l^qiviN^i^f^’' II ff^ l aqq^r— 

qRRqRq^l ^f®R> I 

m m^t ^q^^f-“RT?er 

IR I 

3q«|R;--<^|^qqqq?^?q|or30If3qq5Tf^qRqi'^^lJ%qqqq;U^IR. 
^fHqq3^?iqqf^q[?RR':^[f^qi%^Rr ^{OTq?(|il«iqoiqR'^qq[^q^Rqq;^- 

?liRf^Hf'<i|»qioir qqq-q »?5iqRRf qR[^^qRqoq^RJRq=E^R- 

?flf^?TR'?fqqfqq^qr qiqW^I'jfl?!- 
qi%qq^f5i:§;<l^|0IT «fiR^3RRf^^RR«T(^?l[5qi^R^qqRfqT «fRgf 
^RKt^RIR^WRqiRRRf fqqq-|qq^q5?l^: ^?qr%q)qf% 

T^q^qg; ^^qf«f5'JiRRqi3i 3*Tqfi: eltf 

^iqqi^ m\^ fl^ii^ iq^fqf'RRqs; 3i|%q qqgqi^'qqq?^ qqqi?!^ 
qR§q*TR ^iqRqqqf^^^* ^fq^q^ qqqiq^ qRqi^ 
fqqqq^j fqfqf ri qfiqRr q^qi^L fqR5RF^(i^^l3; aiqf^qqsqiR^Riq^ 
iR%%^qqiJi qjqg; 3i^qiq7q^TC^Tqq^^#5^^q't qqqiq^ 

i^iq^ sqqrfq^; 3Tqi^q^iqr=q?^^q^qR%sf^ R^^qi^i 
qqqRi^flsqr ^qg ^jqffqq>: ^ w qiFsw^R?. 

qqqR ^%qqiq€3 ; ?ik€isR ^iJin'^qqmiSqfq^^qiR^sfliBqj®* 

fqilq^lqR qR^ qRn%Rq^iq^ r^ror^ ,- ^pqR^r^q- 

Wi»J. ; ?imR^ ^rfgi^tqqrq : 
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3f5^55# j ^^m- 

c!T 53 [ ; m- 

^iTiqRf^qiqq^iTf q?qRi?i 

*?nqT^=qi3^'JI 

qRqf^«fJTF5ms3qp«T^q^^ ^r^q- 

q;i% *iiTqi^ etfqqiJi, ^qi >iiiqi^ 

?i?q[q^3 ; ^qmq5§5q^f|^i ^^eqifqj^qh^oiqqjR^T^i^^Tqq^rqqjR^JTi 

¥|^TqI^i^^Iq'^^5r l|clll^ ?If £^3 ; 

•ft: f^itf 

f^^'a^i3^Ri»q«-rif^^i*q?R3ra5i|g^3iqqT^fr f^%3- 

^?T5l5?1JITq): ^qi=q55g?q?[ I%qT^Flf^- 

II 


R. »o 
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II II 

m 5i[l^ i^g[^j^Ri^ci»3: I ^WRT %%- 

ft2tqg[qr5qgiqiJn% f^qR^^I^IJ^qsiF^^: I cl«rFf|-— sfijfSFI# 
^ 5ni3ir^^Rq^f> ^ s5*fci — 

“t5r*'?RR'%'RT % I 

cIN’RT^ SITITsIi W#f52Tcl. I 
=^RiJii^R?T'nr =^R%t II 

^3^ ff^^i '^\ I 

f^siR?T?^T R5in%l^ li 

m%F I 

Jiiysvi gji^lf ^f3^|5=2i34orFJiL II 

R% I 

lF%^t?[F # 2ll?FiFIF^F ^\m^ #5F55F:” II 

( ^FF^To 5Fo 3FO #o ) 

A 

fl'^33?F^ ^«FF ^^rlr — 

% II fil'^2?: SR^t ^FJI^ScqgqRF?!; I 3^TS- 

sRi^Fq# II mHmi] i jtcf- 

^iqF^qFssqR^ li ^ «?r?M m^ qf^'^ I ^Iqq 
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fit II ^ I 

^19!^ n ^ ^Tt w'^^rf: ^- 

I =^4 ^ m II 3isifssi 

p: w I ^rtj flsn^^TR^: ii 

R#5T^ir 5rr^of3SF^iJi; l i^t^- 

^tRoii II siif \ wscz?^ 

2i^2rr tS^t II I ^f^f 5[|t 

cl^"^ W ^ ^m\ #: II 2I5|5«r [l^iSIR 2TW2|5#?I I fl^Tf: | 

^ITO^I*” II ^1^ 1 


^ ^ 51|5 5Rjqcq?||qfq5 

%JTI^^W f N^r W ^ 

I wsfq m te: Ho^rf^ig[^R i ^ ^ ^\r^ 

Mm m mm =^^5^ i ^ 

^Cl:q# lf%fR5n%r% s^q- 

II^T^ ^ I ^5[RiTg§[?^3 

I ^ #: WROfff^^i i^RR^q^rif ^\r 

3^^: 3W|tR 3t[>qRoig | 

m =^R«iRiT^r wm^ \ 3fi 

R=qR2Fit sR I 


'T.q3g[|-c|f2T qj| I ^J 

fTrmm ^^*T^ls35l R I qf^ R RS3^^: ^ 

I m #: i m 

5fi^oi^«i?i# 3#r ^r ^iJiRiff^ I 

M 5rRi«^f^5r5^i^f^^RiTp I 5I5^1 s4 

Rfk: I M I er%5^«l ?R«fI=^ I 
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sir: W> ^ ^ s39Tj%; | 

3 =^5f5^5?Tr^f^ r ^T5i#if%5?rs^?T 

gfl f%qq^«T sri%^ w ? 1^ srfci*Tn% — 

Rf%i I fl 3^r- 

q^q®¥q% I §f^Rfr*5n=% 

s^^^ s^i^^n^i^r*. I 'F%^r nm i R^r- 

RRRRR^S^SR I 1%RR , f^SF^r" 

^^F'lFFR^ RFR Rf r4: Rf'^RF3. ^F^RFTRFRF^F I 

Rr^ 5FI^F RFRF'RR qRai^ 3F ^F% R^Rl^RFRFR I ?FF ^ TOF 
R^ RF%F «FF?fi3. 1 R«FF — ^FS^, RJF^SFR^Rf^RFR I «?R 

(I — ‘t^*qFRRf^Fl5FF^(«FF4t ^35 3 ^[RrF>>R®F ^F^FR^RFRRFRF^F’ 

f^RFfl I ( % ^F. RF. ?. ?. <J. %*RFRR^R 

R[|¥^Rk ^F^F^S'^FS^rj; I 3FR^F %*1FRR^R %t:, RF^^t RFR 
f^R: I R g^RF fRF ?n?RFR«TF'?RFRlR I R =R f^I%RR: I 

sRRi^R fF% I m ^ rrf4 ^iRf^fr^i^ri R>F^f3* 
RiRofI I RF IfR R3f^ — 

“t^^RIR^F RF^^fIrF RFf %R I 
RI^^F^RR^ RFI ^FR RF^ f^R-” ll f^F^ I 

R?RFRF5# ^RF^fe^RRiOF^R: R^r/rfR?!^ RF%5R!g:?5Rf^ I 
m %R5Ri3r‘^F^I^F^FRlfR ^F%OF% l^’^RFRRFR rRr, 3^FR, 
SFIRRIR R^^RFR, ^fo^^RFR 11%^I^IR, ^RFR^FFR RRRR^FR, W^*RFR 
^RRiF^R, R^F^FR^RRFF^FR, ?F^RFRF5(R fl^’JR%^FR‘'’‘^7RF’f}’f^ I ^4 
RFI^iR# RfllRRRi^ot “fRf%RR^R^^?5t[^f^'3<3 ( RF® %o ». 
?o:() I^RRIR f^f^Ron R(^>^FR% ff^lRRtRF |^%^RRRF?RFf%f%- 
%o^T=E®'R9^Ff^R^3IF^FR1^5tRRF31®F‘ I ^FR^FSRRR R^- 
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g?q?qT»T: I 

I ??TiTm = I ^ ^lf^5lRI3»Trr(^4 f^ 
^^lr^TtT=^ I gg[=^l^ R^lIoTT^qiin?! qfg:, 

qtifiin^ ^Tfuir fl=^R^ioiT 3?tr I 
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II 5?^: II 

f^?iR 5^jrnr t%® 
si^oi^q^qgniir ^^1 ci^ 'k^i %rR% ^ 

2TRf ^ 511=^ i 

3^raJ!fiFT^4 i ^r 

m ? ^T ^T ^mf^ l*iq[%- 

^51: ‘#cll’ fl% I m\ t 

5*itSR ^\^^^^^^ 

3n%5ffz^5Rfq |I5|*imf!qi^ 5i?I%f 

z(\ ^f^?f>: mii i%r i m ti»% qi^if^- 

qR^i^gi 1%^^^ qjRcira^i %i^q a5Ri^?fC^ im 

ir^R, ^^^'^I?^3I#, 3?RiJff %€\ ^km^\^ 

#, ^m\ ^R=^^|qi 

5IR f^m ^r^R^i^?!!?'!# I *19- 

ff-55 fqp^cif ^n%^f* 

3^^T^t (^9l{^, giSjjRf 5^priT- 

9»iiY9 m m 3^19?^ I 

31^1% qf^5ici^ 9ii^qq: , qt^3 #- 
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%W55i?f%?gn?R5rJi cij^qR^fi 9^^, 

f%5iiFr ^ e9ff 

W^A 'fi^^ 1^ I 

ifl[9^r9^i?gr ^4r2tf m^f 

I ^T^#R9^fs4 ^M^rg^l- 

^ ^r^r, i%?i ^r^'^r, % ^ 9 w^T^qi^r 

3qf^^grq%R^, % =q 9 qYqfgq^gr^r, i%-i ^qr^^iiR ^ 
52111^^ j{|iijHq][39^gq>R I 


5^5# ??nf?^55gTs%[57Rfw^ TO cfjfT^r:’ ‘sn^i^iqi^- 
5^1^’ m «i'7'JT99^i5wq — 3frg^^^^i?TiiT[q p'^cor 1%^ 

I q?^t?52iq|(?:’ q^qi555r9^’ ‘^qq^rr ^ 

^R5 qg^T ^rq^rg^r ‘»n%5qTgf 


i^Riw ^rqf?^ ‘i%qf %m'. 

‘^Tsrqit: ^ f%^'q[qqjift q^?g’ ‘%qr g ^i^mq^qj^r qi^qr 

^€qg’ ‘^fili^^^scgqR =q ^’^ii’ ‘siq^ q^qi?- 

qf% il g^q'ttsfq ^%'^qirBgrj’ ‘^^qi^qr qjiqf^^rt 


^^DTg^’ ‘3tl^[ g^oiT ^fq=qRtJj?2Tf’ ll 'm' 

‘q#[q>3qr ^qq>qW^% fl '^\^\h^ ‘f^fg^rf 

ggR^ig’ ‘B^igr f| g ‘i%q[ f| g^gqffgf 

ggRsqr; qi® gcoif;^ qffggf^ 

^rr^oij ‘f^qg'^gg qqi^sq^gg qi fqqgi^qq^^gi’ i^grwgqgqggff^, 
‘flqjR^gt w gggif^ g gq qlgt’ ‘g Ci^q^^gipg: qj^r- 

?3Gor[?^ 5f% Rq^gggg’ ‘g g%%5 qg^gg'i^-gg’ ‘i%groir q^^Rr 
g^^qjRoig’ ‘3!®rqigigf^grg?^q^?P fgqRg g^i«rRg gfr^ggrg’ 
‘gw ft gg[gg?ggig[qor^tg qj4' ^giCff'^ fgRg^gqqggifg =g 
g^qgigt w ^ — ^gg qf^tg^i^^gfgq f^gig 
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zrsfmsqf^, »?f^[^fss 

iTf[^F% 5iJTr%q?^iR cf^ ^i5r q5[5% 

??Fi?cr^fo^f w mj f^s4 I 

^ II 

f^l€(i% 1%!^'^ I 2}«Fi ^ »?3%?«fi’=*T: ci^^^^f5:qT^r 
^^n'^^11% ^ 2TSTr'i^RRf^S%, ^SFf 

1^01# Rt m ?i?e 30 ii% f^^- 

=E®5i =R %3 ^lf%?for>RrR§5% I ®RRr %^RR)Rr3RRl^3R- 

% OTIT^^rRRRR^^n^FRfR ^f% I 

WK— 

Rf I 

3[RIg^RR^SS 3^W5l? fl^: li 

1^ q% f^f^=ERR[> R«n f| R^RII^ R^RfJT^I: 

‘q 52 T?R=R§^?F R^iR^R^RRRRmF^, ^S|fSR»# 

^fq^f^clxRRRRR^ ?1T>R ?J^|0IiT3?FR ^ ^RRl^clR^ SFR^Rclf 

R5R^I5cqf^=5i^ RIFlf^ffRT I 
3llHRR3RRT^f m'm Rf Rf^ RJf ^ail || 

|f^ «i^ sr^fot ^RcFR: RRm^ > ^ ^f3RR 

5«T RT^ ^%; I 

JpiRRf^lRTR R«F11[^9^'^ II 
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m 'll I 

^ f^«ir m i 

m\^m i ^^^^ tin- 

qrq qraq^q^i^qlr qjii%^fe^q I %q® 

^r^w, qjToq^it^qir r^^nT^qr q^qi% ^^^z\- 

=qiq!: 1 ^^?^iscqq ^ qq^i^'q i%q=Eq f^q- 

i^jqqiq^qf^ ^rwq'rqi^i; i m ft qji^^r q%1<q iq%(^^?«rr3- 
q;q?R10tqil^5f fqRqr qi^t q«qif^ q^^tfR^Ti qjl%f 

?i*qT^q(^, 3R5f =q m\ ?i%^qr qqiR ^ i 

^if^a[i?Tq)f^Rf^^‘R |q^ "ki qjqqqgi^q rpi; ‘^^- 
^v. qjqq;’ I ^q\qf %q^ RR?3q§T6{^Rq% q^gsq^f^ ^ 
^i^qq^ , T%^ qjRRT% 2qi^qqkiq3qi^2Rf>qr 

^i^RgqqiiwRj I m 5?ii^qqkRf^qiq^%q 

^ml I <RIt|><3[ — 

‘R5^q: qjqq: ^ i 

3R«I qj!*^!^: q5I^^RT^--^5^q%9^f5[:, 

^fq^RqqR:, S'q^^qSR:, flf^f^R;, ^iq^q*!!, 3T5f|^=qf?:, w 
gfgRRTSfrRl: qRni^^n qair^T qRqi^'lqc i sqrqi^ot ^i- 


<j 3fq-s^ f^: «Tio^p5q?Tt: ?ll ?l*rq?5<t%^TqfIq#-. ^STJ?: JTfff^- 

qi«5qi«qwnqff^: '^feqROq q^qq.’ qfqq?^ jnr?^ i 
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I 5?i5?i4r%=^R: 

I JTZfkRf^^r ^%]k I 3tr%R?«i ^^aRRi'^n% 

I ^ I i^r ^- 

*T^ra I 

RCjijfq »TR ^Cr I 3?I^; 

$r Hl^e: ^l!?fl%'7 RR: qf^gf 

5»T^ I ?r*T^r Rg JRifra:, ^5[%^«r g=fR: 

^^m sf^ilrcf: I ^^-^r — 'JR fw- 

^ I 3# Jim 3Tf^ Rf^g- 

^5?RI: I 3RT: m (ff^^f ^IRf* I ^ it — ^\m, ^m', ^T:, 
?THR, RfR^, si^^sqRfj:, 

R^^l 3JRlfR%: I m ^ 3RI' 

m^m'., ^«jr \m\s\^ i ^ i ^^- 

?lfJR ^RIR: 9«T^RRgRI^|3[*ff Rgf 

qigi^fR Rqr ^qR I ^iR^^ 

^qiRRR Jf q^'4 ^m i '^qgR^T^eiR: qjR: qji5wgf#:q55f[^3 
^iR fqR I 3i^qjRRf[^^R: ^Rrjir fq 

55^T^ I !(^ri3qfl-mRRS?vlf^qr R=gR; ^R^rt 

f 1^ ^Rt ^R^iatRf f«?f^fiR^IR3 *^^3 I 

^IR fl ^"^qR: qR%c]^ I 

^?qqR %i q>«j^ l 

^iggj ti 

|R q^R ?f^R eqkRq^R^f: RRr^ ^rRc : ? 

^R^Ir: ^i\^gR q??RlR ^g^[Rg i^qi^^i- 

f?«jnR I 
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I Wk^ f^mi 

5tifq>Tqf ff^l 

qqiq l^iifiq’^q^qT^ f^qfqqiq i 


«rr^i€f 
R. »° 
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